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EDITOR’S  NOTICE. 


In  this  edition,  where  any  reference  is  made  to  the  original 
Latin,  the  pages  are  to  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  18mo. 
Edition,  lately  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Editor  of  this  tranlation. 

The  additional  notes  will  be  found  necessary  to  elucidate 
certain  obscure  passages,  in  which  the  Editor  has  to  acknow- 
ledge the  assistance  he  has  derived  from  the  notes  of  the  late 
Dr.  Milligan. 


PREFACE 


TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


It  has  oeen  a question  much  debated,  whether,  and  how  far  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  physicians  are  of  service  to  direct  our 
practice  in  the  cure  of  diseases  ; but  without  repeating  what  has 
been  already  said  on  this  point,  I imagine  their  usefulness  may 
be  inferred  from  this  single  consideration,  that  the  mechanism  of 
the  human  body  being  always  and  every  where  the  same,  a 
faithful  history  of  diseases  must  necessarily  be  one  of  the  surest 
guides  to  the  application  of  proper  remedies.  Moreover,  if  the 
diagnostics  and  prognostics  be  of  the  greatest  moment  in  physic, 
and  are  only  to  be  collected  from  long  and  accurate  observation, 
then  the  records  left  us  by  the  ancients,  who  were  so  assiduous 
in  their  observations,  so  clear  and  exact  in  their  descriptions, 
must  be  allowed  to  contain  a valuable  treasure  of  medical 
knowledge. 

We  have  seen  in  the  present  age  many  learned  physicians, 
who,  though  they  readily  admit  the  improvements  of  the  moderns, 
nevertheless  apply  themselves  with  great  industry  to  the  study 
of  the  ancients  ; and  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  superiority  of 
some  of  the  ancients  in  style  and  composition,  as  a matter  of 
taste,  I think  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  a man,  capable  of 
making  proper  allowances  for  the  variations  in  respect  of  climate 
and  manner  of  living,  may  receive  great  benefit  from  the  mate- 
rials left  us  by  these  ingenious  writers  of  antiquity,  and  find 
many  hints,  which,  pursued  with  diligence,  and  applied  with 
caution,  may  both  correct  and  enlarge  his  practice. 

CELSUS  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable 
amongst  the  ancients.  He  is  so  often  quoted  with  approbation 
by  our  best  writers  on  physic,  and  so  much  admired  by  the 
learned  world  for  propriety,  ease,  and  elegance,  that  it  is  a 
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needless  attempt  in  these  days  to  draw  his  character.  However 
he  is  so  little  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  that  our  curiosity 
cannot  he  gratified  with  any  particulars  of  his  life ; nor  can  we 
even  determine  what  was  his  profession,  if  it  does  not  appear 
from  his  writings. 

Quintilian  often  mentions  a treatise  of  his  upon  rhetoric, 
which,  though  he  hardly  ever  quotes,  but  where  he  differs  from 
him,  he  allows  to  be  composed  with  accuracy.  But  whatever  he 
thought  of  his  oratory,  he  gives  an  honourable  testimony  to  the 
extent  of  his  learning.  For,  to  persuade  his  student  of  eloquence 
to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  sciences,  after  mentioning 
the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever  appeared  in  Greece  or  Rome,  as 
Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cato  the  censor,  Varro,  and  Cicero,  he 
adds,  “Why  should  I name  any  more  instances?  when  even 
Cornelius  Celsus,  a man  of  a moderate  share  of  genius,  has  not 
only  composed  treatises  on  all  these  arts,  but  has  also  left  precepts 
of  the  military  art,  agriculture,  and  medicine.  The  bare  attempt 
requires  us  to  believe  he  understood  all  these  subjects  , but  to 
give  perfection  to  so  great  a work  is  a difficult  task,  to  which  no 
man  was  ever  found  equal.”* 

Some  have  complained  of  the  partiality  or  jealousy  of  the 
rhetorician,  who  allows  Celsus  only  a moderate  share  of  genius. 
Others  esteem  it  no  diminution  to  be  placed  in  a rank  below  the 
writers  above  named.  Without  doubt,  this  would  do  him  very 
great  honour;  but  if  we  even  take  the  character  literally,  still 
we  are  to  consider  Quintilian  as  having  every  wherein  view 
the  perfection  of  oratory.  Now  this  it  should  appear  Celsus 
hardly  affected,  by  his  confining  the  orator  to  questions  in  dis- 
pute ;t  which  in  a great  measure  excludes  the  descriptive  and 
moving  parts  of  the  art ; therefore  Quintilian  s man  of  middling 
genius  may  be  a perfect  writer  in  the  instructive  manner, 
though  he  want  the  qualifications  for  the  bar  or  the  forum.  But 
to  do  Celsus  some  farther  honour,  may  it  not  be  supposed,  that 
had  Quintilian  been  as  competent  a judge  of  his  medical,  as  of  his 
rhetorical  writings,  he  would  not  have  styled  him,  1 ii  mediocn 
ingenio  1 I have  made  bold  to  hazard  this  observation  from  an 
opinion,  that  none  but  a physician  can  form  a just  idea  of  the 

* Fab.  Quintilian,  lib.  xii.  c.  11.  t Id-  lib'  ii1,  c'  J ' 
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excellence  of  this  work  j much  less  could  any  but  a physician  be 
the  author  of  it.  Celsus  the  physician  might  very  well  write  on 
agriculture,  &c.,  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  Celsus,  not 
versed  in  the  practice  of  physic,  could  have  written  accurately  on 
diseases.  If  then  this  notion  be  just,  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
cluded, that  his  medical  writings  were  the  most  perfect,  as  being 
the  fruit  of  his  principal  and  particular  studies. 

Columella  ( De  re  rustica)  often  quotes  him  with  great 
deference  to  his  authority  ; he  equals  him  to  the  most  learned 
writers  on  husbandry ; and  when  he  is  correcting  a vulgar  error, 
expresses  his  surprise,  that  Cornelius  Celsus  could  be  misled, 

“ who  was  not  only  skilled  in  agriculture,  but  took  in  the  whole 
compass  of  natural  knowledge.”*  I shall  not  recite  all  the 
passages,  where  he  mentions  Celsus,  but  cannot  help  tran- 
scribing one,  it  is  so  expressive  of  ourjauthor’s  manner.  It  is  on 
the  article  of  bees,  “ concerning  which  (says  he)  it  is  impossible 
to  surpass  the  diligence  of  Hyginus,  the  profusion  of  ornaments 
in  Virgil,  and  the  elegance  of  Celsus.  Hyginus  has  with  great 
industry  collected  the  precepts,  which  lay  scattered  in  the 
ancients  ; Virgil  has  adorned  the  subject  with  poetic  Howers;  and 
in  Celsus  we  find  a judicious  mixture  of  both  these  manners.”! 

From  Columella’s  mentioning  Celsus  as  a contemporary,  but 
not  as  a living  writer,!  and  our  author’s  speaking  of  Themison  in 
the  same  manner, § Le  Clerc  infers  with  great  probability,  that 
Celsus  wrote  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  or 
at  the  latest  in  the  beginning  of  Tiberius  ; in  which  last  period  he 
is  placed  by  Fabricius. ||  And  that  he  cannot  have  been  later, 
appears  not  only  from  these  authorities,  but  almost  undeniably 
from  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Augustan,  than  any  of  the  succeeding  ages. 

Both  Columella  and  Quintilian  seem  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
Roman,  and  indeed  our  author  himself,  when  he  is  giving  the 
Greek  name  for  any  distemper,  and  is  to  add  the  Roman,  fre- 
quently uses  this  phrase,  nostri  vocant,  our  countrymen  call  it, 
or  some  other  expression  of  the  same  nature. 

* Columell.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  t til-  lib.  ix.  c.  2.  I Id.  lib.  i.  c.  1. 

§ Celsi  prfcfat.  lib.  i.  II  Biblioth.  Latin,  lib.  ii  c.  4. 

c Nostri  anginam  vocant , lib.  iv.  c.  4. — A pad  nos  indecorum , sed  commune 
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We  have  seen  by  the  above  quotations,  how  many  treatises 
were  composed  by  Celsus,  which  have  all  perished  in  the  bar- 
barous ages,  except  this  work  on  medicine;  which  from  the 
manner  of  its  beginning,  Ut  alimenta  sanis  corporibus  agricul- 
tura, sic  medicina  ccgris  sanitatem  promittit,  seems  to  have  imme- 
diately followed  his  book  on  husbandry:  for  this  easy  transition 
is  very  common  with  our  author  in  connecting  different  subjects. 
What  confirms  this  is,  that  H.  Stephens,  upon  the  authority  of 
an  ancient  manuscript,  has  prefixed  as  the  title,  Aurelii  Cornelii 
Celsi  de  re  medica  libri  octo  ; operis  ab  eo  scripti  de  artibus  pars 
sexta  It  would  be  still  more  evident,  if  we  could  depend  upon 
the  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Alex.  Paduan  ; in  which  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  book  is  written,  Artium  Cornelii  Celsi  liber  nonus, 
idem  medicinas  liber  quartus  explicit  feliciter.  * For  his  agricul- 
ture contained  five  books, \ with  which  the  first  four  of  this  work 
made  up  the  nine. 

Every  trifling  circumstance  relating  to  our  author  has  employed 
the  industry  of  his  learned  commentators.  The  English  reader  will 
therefore  forgive  me  for  observing,  that  in  most  of  the  manuscripts 
his  name  is  written  A.  Cornelius  Celsus.  And  Rubeus  informs  us, 
the  ancient  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library  has  this  title, 
Auli  Cornelii  Celsi  liber  sextus,  idemque  medicina:  primus.  As 
Aurelius  was  the  name  of  a Roman  family,  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  would  be  his  prsenomen  ; on  the  contrary,  Aldus  is  foun  to 
be  a common  prsenomen  in  the  Cornelian  family. * Foi  these 
reasons,  I read  his  name  A.  that  is  Aldus,  $c.,  instead  of  Aurelius, 
as  most  of  the  printed  copies  have  it. 

From  ourauthor’s  admirable  abstract  of  thehistory  of  physic,  it  is 
easy  to  see  he  had  studied  and  thoroughly  digested  the  writings  of 
the  preceding  physicians,  and  been  attentive  to  the  practice,  as  well 
as  the  arguments  of  the  several  sects.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  he  made  the  best  use  of  them;  for  we  see  that  he  cori- 

his  hemice  nomen  est,  lib.  vii.  c.  18-Wo.W  r ero  sub  eodem  nomine,  quo 
priora  habent , ib. 

t Quippe  CoZli^s  'totum  corpus  discipline,  quinque  libris  complexu,  est. 

Columell.  lib.  i.  c.  1. 

t Morgagni,  ep.  iv.  p.  75- 
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fined  himself  tono  one  party,  but  selected  from  each  what  he  judged 
to  be  most  salutary.  Though  he  has  quoted  many  authors,  some- 
times with  a view  to  recommend  their  practice  in  particular 
cases,  at  other  times  to  show  the  impropriety  of  it;  yet  through 
the  whole,  Hippocrates  and  Asclepiades  seem  to  have  been 
highest  in  his  esteem;  but  he  does  not  give  up  his  judgment  im- 
plicitly to  these  ; for  he  often  leaves  both,  and  advances  very 
good  reasons  for  differing  from  them.  He  ingenuously  owns,* 
that  he  has  borrowed  the  prognostics  from  Hippocrates, ' because, 
says  he,  “though  th^  moderns  have  made  alterations  in  the  method 
of  curing,  nevertheless  they  allow,  that  he  has  left  the  best 
prognostics.”  With  regard  to  the  critical  days,  he  entirely  con- 
demns his  doctrine,  and  iollows  Asclepiades  in  rejecting  the 
notion  as  idle  and  chimerical. f But  from  both  these  authors  he 
dissents  in  his  rules  about  bleeding. 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  prefix  to  this  translation  a 
general  view  of  Celsus’s  practice  in  the  various  diseases  , for 
beside  that  this  is  already  done  by  the  learned  Lo  Clerc.J  our 
author’s  method  is  so  clear  and  concise,  that  the  reader  will  ac- 
quire with  ease  the  most  perfect  idea  from-  the  book  itself. 

Whenever  he  differs  in  opinion  from  writers,  whose  authority 
he  otherwise  reveres,  we  find  his  reasoning . modest,  concise, 
close,  and  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  subject  in  dispute  ; but 
the  delicacy  of  his  expression,  when  he  condemns  others,  and  the 
caution  with  which  he  avoids  speaking  of  himself,  have  led  some 
to  believe  he  was  not  a practitioner : though  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  his  having  practised  physic  is  drawn  from  the 
silence  of  Pliny,  who  names  Celsus  in  several  books  among  the 
authors  he  took  his  materials  from,  and  never  ranks  him  in  the 
list  of  physicians,  whom  he  separates  from  the  others.  But  I am 
surprised  it  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  critics,  that  these 
catalogues  of  physicians  consist  only  ol  loreigners,  whom  Pliny 
distinguishes  from  other  foreigners,  who  were  not  physicians ; 
whereas  Celsus  always  stands  amongst  the  Romans.  Now  Pliny,  in 
his  list  of  Roman  writers,  has  not  noted  their  several  professions  : 

♦ Pttefat.  lib  ii.  t Lib.  Hi.  c.  4. 

t Histoire  de  la  medicine,  p.  ii.  liv.  iv.  sect.  ii.  chap.  4,  &c. 
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for  in  most  of  the  places,  where  we  read  the  name  of  Celsus,  we 
also  find  that  of  Antonius  Castor,  without  any  mention  of  his 
profession,  though  Pliny  himself  in  another  place  tells  us,#  he 
was  a physician  of  great  reputation,  whom  he  saw  living  in 
retirement,  and  cultivating  a kind  of  physic-garden,  when  he  was 
above  a hundred  years  old.  Thus  the  name  of  Antonius  Castor 
would  have  been  lost  with  his  writings,  notwithstanding  the 
figure  he  made  among  his  contemporaries,  had  he  not  happened 
to  be  mentioned  by  Pliny.  And  hence  it  appears,  that  nothing 
can  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  Pliny  and  the  other  ancients 
in  regard  to  the  profession  of  Celsus;  though  he  should  not  be 
Cornelius,  the  physician  mentioned  by  Galen,  as  Le  Clerc  thinks 
it  probable  he  is. 

I might  have  urged  many  passages  in  this  book  to  prove  that 
he  was  a physician,  if  I had  not  reason  to  think  the  present  age 
is  already  satisfied  in  that  point.  There  are  two,  however,  so 
remarkable,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  When  our 
author  is  considering  the  proper  time  for  allowing  nourishment, 
after  saying  that  some  gave  their  patients  food  in  the  evening,  he 
gives  reasons  against  that  method,  and  then  adds,  “ Ob  hac  ad 
mediam  noctem  decurro  ; i.  e.  For  these  reasons  I defer  it  till 
midnight.”  Thus  most  of  the  older  copies  read,  and  also 
Morgagni’s  manuscript;  so  that  Linden  is  not  easily  to  be 
forgiven  for  making  alterations  in  so  material  a place. t In  the 
other  passages  there  is  no  variation  in  the  reading.  In  that 
species  of  the  ancyloblepharon,  where  the  eye-lid  unites  with  the 
white  of  the  eye,  our  author,  after  describing  the  method  of  cure, 
immediately  adds,  “ Ego  sic  restitutum  neminem  memini.  Meges 
se  quoque  multa,  $c.  i.  e.  I do  not  remember  an  instance  of  any 
person  cured  in  this  way.  Meges  also  has  told  us  that  he  has 
tried  many  methods,  and  never  was  successful,  because  the  eye- 
lid always  united  again  to  the  eye.”*  The  form  of  expression 
here  used  by  our  author,  in  a manner  peculiar  to  a practitioner, 
would  come  very  improperly  from  a mere  compiler.  The  con- 
nection of  these  two  sentences  by  quoque  seems  to  put  our 
author’s  own  observation  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of 

♦ Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  25.  c.  2.  t Lib.  ill.  c.  5.  I Lib.  vii.  c.  7. 
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Meges,  whom  he  quotes  on  several  occasions  as  a most  accom- 
plished surgeon.* 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  take  notice  of  a distinction 
Celsus  makes  between  two  kinds  of  professors  of  physic.  When 
he  is  showing  the  necessity  of  circumspection  in  the  physician, 
he  adds,  “ From  these  things  it  may  be  inferred,  that  many 
people  cannot  be  attended  by  one  physician  ; and  that  the  man  to 
be  trusted,  is  he  who  knows  his  profession,  and  is  not  much  ab- 
sent from  the  patient.  But  they  who  practise  from  views  of 
gain,  because  their  profits  rise  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
patients,  readily  fall  in  with  such  rules,  as  do  not  require  a close 
attendance  ; as  in  this  very  case.  For  it  is  easy  for  such  as  seldom 
see  the  patient,  to  count  the  days  and  the  paroxysms  ; but  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  sit  by  his  patient,  who  would  form  a true 
judgment  of  what  is  alone  fit  to  be  done,  when  he  will  be  too 
weak  unless  he  get  food.”f  As  his  censure  is  so  severe  upon  a 
practice,  which  he  thought  too  extensive,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
his  was  confined  to  his  acquaintance,  and  that  his  fortune  and 
generosity  rendered  him  superior  to  the  view  of  living  by  the 
profession. 

To  all  the  later  copies  of  Celsus  is  prefixed  an  index  of  the 
several  editions,  which  makes  it  needless  for  me  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  them.  All  the  older  ones  printed  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  abound  with  numberless  gross  errors,  that  in 

♦ Though  numerous  passages  will  occur  in  the  course  of  the  book,  where 
Celsus  expressly  delivers  his  own  opinion,  yet  as  the  reader  may  prehaps 
wish  to  have  some  of  the  most  remarkable  at  one  view,  the  following 
references  will  be  of  service.  Lib.  i.  c.  3.  p.  17.  J\equc  ignoro,  $c. 
Commoneo  tamen , §c.  Lib.  ii.  14.  p.  50  Quas  tamen,  &c.  p.  51.  Neque 
ignoro  quosdam,  8>c.  Lib.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  G5.  Ego  turn  hoc  puto,$c.  c.  14.  p.  82 
Tut  jus  tamen,  $c.  c.  18.  p.  85.  Quid  igitur  est,  %c.  Lib.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  114. 
Melius  huic  rei,  §c.  c.  17.  p.  129.  Interdum  teretes  ridemus,  §c.  c.  19.  p.  131. 
Ego  experimentis,  8$c.  Lib.  vi.  c.  4.  p.  203.  Sed  nihil  melius  est,  §c.  Lib. 
vii.  c.  12.  p.  2G4 . Ego  autem  cognovi,  8>c.  c.  14.  p.  266.  Sed  abunde  est,  fyc. 
Lib.  viii.  c.  2 p.  301.  Neque  audiendi,  $<*.  c.  3.  p.  302.  Ut  quando  os  per- 
rumpitur, sentiamus,  $c.  c.  4.  p.  305.  Sed  multo  melius  est,  %c.  c.  8.  p.  311. 
Ex  dolore  colligimus,  $c.c.  13;  p.  322.  Ponendum  autem  hoc  esse  credidi,  fyc. 
Any  person  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  these  passages  will  easily 
see,  that  they  strongly  support  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  two  above 
recited.  These  pages  refer  to  the  Edition.  18mo.  1837. 

4 Lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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many  places  utterly  destroy  theconstruction.  These  Vander  Linden 
undertook  to  correct,  and  the  authorities  he  used  for  that  purpose 
are  contained  in  a catalogue  annexed  to  his  preface,  in  which  he 
tells  us  he  has  made  very  few  changes  from  his  own  conjecture, 
and  none  of  these,  but  where  the  subject  evidently  required 
them.  In  the  dedication,  he  says,  “ Who  would  imagine,  that 
after  the  diligent  labours  of  so  many  illustrious  men,  as  Egnatius, 
Csesarius,  Constantine,  Stephens,  Pantinus,  Ronsseus,  and  Ru- 
beus, I should  have  corrections  to  make  in  more  than  two  thou- 
sand places?  ” 

As  it  was  properl  should  translate  from  one  particular  edition, 

I chose  for  that  purpose  Linden’s,  or  Almeloveen’s,  who  has  fol- 
lowed him  almost  in  every  letter ; as  these  are  generally  esteemed 
by  far  the  most  correct ; though  it  must  be  owned,  that  Linden 
has  made  many  alterations  without  necessity,  and  sometimes  for 
the  worse.  Where  the  sense  was  either  obscure  or  inconsistent 
with  the  context,  I have  often  been  assisted  by  the  more  ancient 
editions.  On  such  occasions  I have  given  my  authority  and 
reasons  in  the  notes.  In  passages  where  I found  a reading  in 
the  old  copies  much  preferable  to  Linden’s,  but  not  altogether 
necessary  upon  account  of  the  sense,  I have  marked  it  in  a note, 
without  adopting  it  into  the  text. 

There  are  very  few  places,  where  I have  ventured  to  alter  the 
reading  on  my  own  conjecture,  and  these  are  all  noted  in  the 
margin,  where  I have  assigned  my  reasons,  which,  I hope,  will 
convince  the  learned  reader.  My  notes  will  show  in  how  many 
instances  I have  been  obliged  to  the  excellent  epistles  of  Mor- 
gagni. This  learned  and  ingenious  author  has,  in  my  opinion, 
entered  more  into  the  spirit  and  true  meaning  of  Celsus,  than 
any  of  the  preceding  commentators.* 

Had  there  been  so  correct  an  edition  of  Celsus,  as  I think  may 
be  made,  with  proper  judgment,  from  the  editions  and  manu- 
scripts extant,  it  would  have  shortened  my  labour.f 


* The  first  three  of  these  epistles  were  annexed  to  an  edition  of  Celsus 
hy  Vulpius,  at  Padua,  in  the  year  1722;  five  more  were  added  to  another 
by  the  same  editor  in  the  year  1752  ; in  both  which  editions  hehaseveo- 
where  followed  (only  correcting  typographical  errors)  the  text  of  Almeloveen 
1 The  Publishers  of  the  present  Edition,  confidently  trust  this 
length  been  effected  by  the  Latin  edition,  just  published  by  them. 
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That  Celsus  divided  his  books  into  chapters,  appears  from 
several  passages;  whereas  no  person,  as  far  as  I can  find,  pre- 
tends, that  the  marginal  contents  came  from  the  author  himself. 
The  editions  differ  in  these;  but  as  it  is  of  small  importance,  I 
have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  any  remarks  on  that  article. 
Where  I found  those  of  Linden  evidently  wrong,  I have  endea- 
voured to  supply  the  defect. 

With  regard  to  the  materia  medica,  the  notes  are  drawn, 
chiefly  from  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  whom  I esteemed  the  best 
authors  on  that  article.  When  I have  given  English  names  to 
any  of  the  simples,  I follow  the  most  judicious  moderns:  though 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  determined 
with  absolute  certainty. 

Through  most  of  the  compositions  the  text  is  miserably  cor- 
rupted ; and  what  is  worse,  I do  not  find,  that  by  comparing  the 
various  editions  this  part  can  be  restored.  I had  once  some 
thoughts  of  labouring  this  point  particularly,  but  as  it  would 
have  been  expected  I should  support  every  alteration  with 
proper  reasons,  and  as  I despaired  of  executing  it  so  as  to  meet 
with  universal  approbation,  and  after  all  itwould  havebeen  more 
a matter  of  curiosity  than  of  real  use,  I omitted  that  part  of  my 
design;  besides,  this  must  have  considerably  increased  the  num- 
ber of  my  notes,  which  I have  endeavoured  should  be  as  few*  as 
the  natureof  the  undertaking  would  admit  of.  For  these  reasons 
1 have  closely  adhered  to  the  text  of  Linden,  without  even  depart- 
ing from  it,  where  the  nature  of  the  whole  composition  will  evi- 
dently demonstrate  the  proportions  of  several  ingredients  to  be 
highly  incongruous. 

It  has  been  my  principal  care  to  convey  the  precise  meaning  of 
my  author,  and  also  to  preserve  the  genius  of  his  style,  where  the 
English  idiom  would  allow.  I have  likewise  been  careful  not  to 
wrest  any  expression  of  Celsus,  in  order  to  deceive  the  reader 
into  a greater  opinion  of  his  knowledge,  than  he  really  deserves, 
His  merit  is  sufficiently  great  without  pretending  to  find  in  him 
any  discoveries,  the  honour  of  which  is  due  to  the  moderns. 
Every  man  of  learning,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
physic  among  the  ancients,  and  knows  how  far  it  differs  from 
the  modern,  must  be  sensible  of  the  dilliculty  of  translating  an 
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author  so  elegant  and  concise,  with  the  strictness  necessary  in  a 
work  of  this  nature.  Such  judges,  I hope,  will  censure  the 
faults,  which  cannot  escape  their  observation,  with  the  candour 
inseparable  from  true  criticism. 

It  only  remains,  that  I return  thanks  to  my  ingenious  and 
learned  friends  of  the  faculty,  who  have  favoured  me  with  their 
opinions  on  several  passages,  particularly  to  Dr.  Maghie,  of 
Guy’s  hospital. 
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XXIII. — Of  luxations  in  the  soles  of  the  feet  . . 461 

XXIV,— Of  luxated  toes  ib. 

XXV.— Of  luxations  attended  with  a wound ib. 
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Roman  Measures  of  Capacity  for  things  Liquid,  reduced  to 
English  Wine  Measure,  the  wine  pint  holding  28  l solid 
inches. 


No.  I. 


Ligula 

4 

6 

Cyathu 

TT 

Pints.  Sol.  in. 

S o.f,  0,469  5 

Acetabulum 0,  1 0,704 1 

12 

3 

2 

Quartarius  ....  0,  1 i,4U3 

24 

6 

4 

2 

Hemina  . - U,  $ 2,81« 

48 

12 

8 

4 

2 | Sextarius  1 | 6,636 

Possibly  No.  I.  may  be  better  understood  in  the  tollowing  form: 

No.  11. 


£ 

s 

ho 

3 

Cyathi. 

Acetab. 

Quart. 

Hem. 

Sext. 

. c 

G C* 

W 

Solid  inch. 

48 

12 

8 

4 

2 

1 

i. 

5,636 

24 

6 

4 

2 

i 

— 

0. 

17,2551 

12 

3 

2 

i 

— 

— 

0. 

8,627 

6 

1J 

1 

— 

— 

— 

0. 

4,31  3] 

4 

1 



— 

— 

— 

0. 

2,875ft 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0. 

0.71841 

Roman  Measures  of  Capacity  for  things  Dry,  reduced  to 
English  Corn  Measure,  the  English  corn  pint  holding  33] 
inches . 


Ligula 

No.  III. 

Pints. 

0,:ta 

Sol.  in 
0,01 

1"  4 

Cyathus 

0„\j 

0,04 

I 6 

4 

Acetabulum  .... 

o.l 

0,06 

1 24 

6 

4 IHemina. 

0,1 

0,24 

| 48 

12 

8 | 2 jSextarius 

1. 

0,48 

c 
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The  same  Table  in  another  Form. 


No.  IV. 


Ligulae. 

Cyathi. 

Acetab. 

8 

Q 

S 

o 

Sextarius. 

Eng.  corn 
pint. 

Solid  inch. 

48 

12 

8 

2 

i 

1.  0.48 

24 

6 

4 

1 

— 

0.  17,04 

6 

H 

1 

— 

1 — 

0.  4,26 

4 

1 





— 

0.  2,84 

1 

- 

— 

— 

I — 

0.  0,71 

Note.— The  tables,  No.  I.  and  No.  III.  are  exactly  copied 
from  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  No.  XII.  and  XIII.  I have  here  gone  no 
higher  than  the  sextarius,  as  that  is  the  greatest  measure  men- 
tioned by  Celsus  ; it  has  its  name  from  making  the  sixth  part  of 
the  Roman  congius. 

I would  have  taken  the  table  of  weights  from  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
also,  if  he  had  given  one  accommodated  to  Celsus  ; but  as  he  ha= 
not,  I have  composed  the  following,  No.  VI.  according  to  the 
division  of  Celsus  himself,  who  tells  us  (lib.  v.  cap.  17.),  that  he 
divides  the  uncia,  or  ounce  into  seven  denarii,  and  the  denarius 
into  six  sextantes. 

Besides  these,  in  several  compositions  our  author  uses  semun- 
cia and  sescuncia,  that  is,  half  an  ounce  and  ounce  and  hat]  ; and 
to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  reduction,  I have  given  them 
also  a place  in  the  table. 

The  accurate  Mr.  Greaves  ( Dissertation  on  the  Denarius ,)  from 
repeated  experiments,  concluded  the  Roman  denarius  to  contain 
62  grains  English  Troy  weight,  from  which  the  proportions  of 
the  other  weights  are  determined. 


No.  V. 

Grains. 

Scruples. 

Drachms. 

Ounces. 

Pound  Troy. 

gr. 

3 

5 

3 

ft 

5760 

or 

288 

or 

96  or 

12 

— 1 

480 

or 

24 

or 

8 = 

1 

60 

or 

3 

= 

1 

20 

= 

1 

1 
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Celsus's  Weights  compared  with  Apothecary’s  Weights. 


No.  VI. 


Grains  of 
Troy  wf 

Sextan. 

Denarii. 

Semunciae. 

I 

D 

o 

’J) 

z> 

■J) 

Libra. 

Apothecary’s. 
5 3 3 gr. 

5208 

504 

84 

24 

12 

8 

i 

10:6:2 

8 

051 

63 

10| 

3 

1 

- 

1:2:2 

1 1 

434 

42 

7 

2 

l 

- 

- 

0:7:0 

14 

217 

21 

3| 

i 

— 

- 

- 

0:3:1 

17 

62 

6 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

0:1:0 

2 

10J 

i 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

0:0:0 

10i 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

0:0:0 

1 

Note  1. — The  Romans  divided  all  integers,  as  they  did  their  as, 
into  twelve  equal  parts  called  uncioe.  Thus  the  sextans  was  the 
sixth  part  of  the  as,  containing  two  of  these  uncice  ; quadrans  one 
fourth,  or  three  uncice ; triens  the  third  part,  or  four  uncice  ; semis, 
one  half,  or  six  uncice;  bes  or  bessis  two  thirds,  or  eight  uncice; 
dodrans  three-fourths,  being  nine  uncice.  The  weight  of  these, 
then,  differs  as  the  integer  is  the  libra,  the  uncia,  or  denarius, 
which  the  attentive  reader  will  easily  reduce,  if  he  is  disposed  to 
calculate  the  quantities,  observing  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
for  aliquot  parts  of  the  denarius,  but  when  they  follow  the  mark 
of  the  denarius.  The  integer  preceding,  and  the  nature  of  the 
composition  will  be  the  best  explication. 

Note  2. — The  denarius  mark  was  X or  X.  as  containing 
originally  ten  small  asses.  This  by  the  copiers  has  been  often 
confounded  with  X,  denoting  the  number  of  ten  denarii;  so  that 
after  all  the  pains  of  critics  and  commentators,  the  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  in  several  compositions  seem  to  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  For  this  reason  I suppose  the  later  editors  have  thought 
fit  to  change  it  for  the  common  asterisk. 

Note  3. — The  characters  for  quantities  are  variously  marked 
in  different  authors,  and  the  same  note  has  several  values. 
There  is  one  of  this  uncertainty  in  Celsus,  that  is  Z,  which  we 
are  told  expresses  the  libra,  the  sescuncia,  the  sextans  of  a pound, 
the  denarius  and  the  sextans  of  a denarius.  ( Rhodius  de  Pond,  et 
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Mens.  Celsian.)  Which  of  these  different  values  it  bears  in  any 
particular  place,  must  be  determined  by  the  connection.  When 
it  follows  the  mark  of  the  denarius,  it  can  mean  no  more  than 
the  sextans  of  a denarius. 

Note  4,-p.  stands  for  pondo,  which  is  an  indeclinable  word, 
and  when  joined  with  numbers,  signifies  libra  or  a pound  ; when 
with  other  weights,  stands  for  no  more  than  pondus,  or  weight  in 
general. 

For  an  example  of  the  reduction  of  Celsus’s  weights  to  ours, 
the  following  may  serve. 

Lib.  v.  cap.  xix.  No.  7.  Philotas’s  plaster  contains, 

Of  Eretrian  earth,  3 3 3 Sr- 

_ chalcitis,  each  p.  X.  iv.  . . . = i : 0 : 0 ; 8 viz.  3i.gr-» 

u multiplied  by 

■ rnvrih, 

— calcined  copper,  each  p.X.  x.  = 1 : 2 : 1 : 0 4,  and  so  all 

— isinglass  p.  X.vi 0 : 6 : 0 : 12  the  rest. 

— rasile  verdigris, 

— round  allum, 

— crude  misy, 

— birthwort,  of  each  p.  X-  viii.  =1  : 0 : 0 . 16 

— copper  scales  p.  X.  xx.  . . = 2^  : 0 : 2 : 0 

— male  frankincense  p.  X-  »•  = 0 : 2 : 0 : 4 

— oil  of  roses, 

Bitter  oil,  of  each  three  cyathi,  or  1 quartarius  = between  , 

and  l of  an  English  pint, 

vinegar,  a sufficient  quantity. 
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» 

As  agriculture  promises  food  to  the  healthy,  so  medicine  promises 
health  to  the  sick.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world,  where  this 
art  is  not  found : for  even  the  most  barbarous  nations  are 
acquainted  with  herbs,  and  other  easy  remedies  for  wounds  and 
diseases.  However,  it  lias  been  more  improved  by  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  people;  though  not  from  the  infancy  of  that 
nation,  hut  only  a tew  ages  belore  our  own  times;  as  appears  by 
their  celebrating  Aiseulapius  as  its  most  ancient  author ; who, 
because  he  cultivated  t his  science  with  somewhat  more  accuracy, 
which,  before  him,  was  rude  and  of  low  esteem,  was  received 
into  tlie  number  of  their  gods*.  After  him,  his  two  sons, 

+ though  A’,  culapius  lived  so  near  to  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  yet 
llio  Greeks  knew  very  little  about  him.  The  superstition  of  those  limes 
gave  him  a place  among  the  gods:  and  as  he  was  adored  under  the  character 
el  the  genius  ol  physic,  it  came  at  last  to  be  doubted  whether  he  was  ever 
p mortal.  J Ids  blind  devotion,  however,  produced  one  happy  consequence  ; 
his  priests  were  obliged,  for  their  own  Interest,  to  make  themselves  musters 
of  all  the  physic  thut  was  known  in  that  country,  that  they  might  be 
qualified  to  give  advice  to  the  people  who  applied  to  them.  Their  prescrip- 
tions past  for  tlie  suggestions  of  the  god  ; the  cures  for  miraculous.  Jtut 
both  diseases  and  remedies  were  carefully  recorded.  Strabo  tells  us,  that 
from  these  registers  in  the  temple  of  .Esculapius  at  Cos,  Hippocrates  formed 
this  plan  for  a proper  diet — Stratum . tlrograph.  Hh.  I I.  p,  857.  Edit. 
Ciuatih. 
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Podalirius  andMachaon  ( Homer's  Iliad,  Bk.  ii.,  !.  731),  following 
Agamemnon  to  the  Trojan  war,  were  not  a little  useful  to  then- 
fellow  soldiers.  But  even  these,  according  to  Homer’s  account, 
did  not  undertake  the  plague,  nor  the  other  various  kinds  ot 
diseases,  hut  only  cured  wounds  by  incisions  and  medicines: 
from  which  it  appears,  that  they  entirely  confined  themselves  to 
the  chirurgical  part  of  medicine,  and  that  this  was  the  most 
ancient  branch.  From  the  same  author  we  may  also  learn,  that 
diseases  were  then  believed  to  arise  from  the  anger  of  the 
immortal  gods*,  and  that  relief  used  to  besought  from  them. 

It  is  also  probable,  that  though  there  were  very  few  remedies  for 
distempers  known,  men,  nevertheless,  generally  enjoyed  good 
health  from  the  sobriety  of  their  lives,  yet  untainted  by  sloth  and 
luxury.  For  these  two  vices,  first  in  Greece,  and  then  among 
us,  rendered  men  liable  to  many  diseases.  And  hence  that 
variety  of  remedies  now  used,  which  was  neither  necessary  in 
ancient  times,  nor  is  yet  in  other  nations,  scarcely  protracts  the 
lives  of  a few  of  us  to  the  verge  of  old  age.  For  the  same 
reason,  after  those,  whom  I have  mentioned,  no  men  of  eminence 
practised  medicine,  till  learning  began  to  be  pursued  with 
greater  application;  which,  as  it  is  of  all  things  most  necessary 
to  the  mind,  so  it  is  no  less  hurtful  to  the  body.  And  at  first  the 
science  of  healing  was  accounted  a branch  of  philosophy ; so  that 
the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the  study  of  nature,  owed  their  rise  to 
the  same  persons:  and  for  this  very  good  reason,  because  they, 
who  had  impaired  their  bodies  by  anxious  thought,  and  night  y 
watchings,  stood  most  in  need  of  its  assistance.  And  thus  we 
find,  that  many  amongst  the  philosophers  were  skilled  in  this 
science  ; of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were  Pythagoras,  Empe- 
docles, and  Democritus  ; Hippocrates  of  Cos,  who,  according  to 
some  authors,  was  the  disciple  of  the  last  mentioned  of  these, 
and  is  so  justly  admired  both  for  his  knowledge  in  this  profession, 
and  for  his  eloquence,  was  the  first  worthy  of  notice,  »'° 
separated  medicine  from  the  study  of  philosophy.  After  him. 
Diodes  the  Carystian,  then  Praxagoras,  and  Chrysippus  ; atter 


passages  in  Homer’s  poems,  where 
nations  by  diseases,  as  well  as  famii 


* That  this  was  really  the  opinion 


pinion  of  the  ancients,  jnay  be  seen  by  many 
i-here  he  mentions  Jupiter  punishing  wicked 
famine,  wars,  and  other  calamities. 
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these,  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus.  applied  themselves  to  this 
art,  and  differed  widely  from  each  other  in  their  methods  of 


cure. 

During  this  period,  physic  was  divided  into  three  parts : the 
first  cured  by  diet,  the  second  by  medicines,  the  third  by  manual 
operations ; the  first,  the  Greeks  termed  Dinetetic  (Sixir^i x>-), 
the  second, pharmaceutice  and  thethird, Chirurgice 

(XHfoupyi*»).  The  most  illustrious  professors  of  that  branch,  which 
treats  diseases  by  diet,  endeavouring  to  extend  their  views  far- 
ther, took  in  the  assistance  of  natural  philosophy  ; being  per- 
suaded, that,  without  it,  medicine  would  be  a weak  and  imperfect 
science.  After  these  came  Serapion,  who  first  of  all  main- 
tained, that  the  rational  method  of  study  was  foreign  to  the  art 
of  medicine,  and  confined  it  to  practice  and  experience.  In  his 
steps  followed  Apollonius  and  Glaucias,  and,  some  time  after, 
Heraclides  of  Tarentum,  and  others  of  no  small  note;  who, 
from  the  doctrine  they  asserted,  styled  themselves  empirics 
(s.u^TEipixoi).  And  thus  the  dietetic  branch  was  also  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  set  of  physicians  pursuing  theory,  the  other  fol- 
lowing experience  alone.  However,  after  those  we  have  enume- 
rated above,  no  one  attempted  any  thing  new  till  Asclepiades, 
who  greatly  changed  the  art  of  medicine.  And  Themison,  one 
of  his  successors,  has  also  lately,  in  his  old  age,  departed  from 
him  in  some  things.  And  these  are  the  men,  to  whom  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  improvements  made  in  this  salutary 
profession. 

As  that  branch  of  medicine,  which  respects  the  cure  of 
diseases,  is  the  noblest,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  of  the  three, 
we  shall  first  treat  of  that  part.  And  because  in  this  the  chief 
dispute  is,  that  some  allege  an  acquaintance  with  experiments 
to  be  only  requisite,  while  others  affirm  experience  alone  to  be 
insufficient,  without  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
bodies,  and  what  naturally  happens  to  them  ; it  will  be  proper  to 
recite  the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides,  that  we  may  the 
more  easily  deliver  our  own  opinion  upon  the  question. 

Those,  then,  who  declare  for  a theory  in  medicine,  look  upon 
the  following  things  as  necessary : the  knowledge  of  the  occult 
and  constituent  causes  of  distemper ; next,  of  the  evident  ones  ; 
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then  of  the  natural  actions;  and,  lastly,  of  the  internal  parts. 
They  call  these  causes  occult,  in  which  we  inquire  of  what 
principles  our  bodies  are  composed,  what  constitutes  health,  and 
what  sickness.  For  they  hold  it  impossible  that  any  one  should 
know  how  to  cure  diseases,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  causes 
whence  they  proceed  ; and  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  one 
method  of  cure  is  required,  if  the  redundancy  or  deficiency  in 
any  of  the  four  principles*  be  the  cause  of  diseases,  as  some 
philosophers  have  affirmed;  another,  if  the  fault  lie  wholly  in 
the  humours,  as  Herophilus  thought;  another,  if  in  the  inspired 
air,  as  Hippocrates  believed ; another,  if  the  blood  be  transfused 
into  those  vessels,!  which  are  designed  only  for  air,  and  occasion 
an  inflammation,  which  the  Greeks  call  phlegmone  (<H\iyg.on), 
and  that  inflammation  causes  such  a commotion  as  we  observe  in 
a fever,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Erasistratus  ; another,  if  the 
corpuscles  passing  through  the  invisible  pores  should  stop,  and 
obstruct  the  passage,  as  Asclepiades  maintained:  that  he  will 
proceed  in  the  proper  method  of  curing  a disease,  who  is  not 
deceived  in  its  original  cause.  Nor  do  they  deny  experience  to 
be  necessary,  but  affirm,  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  some 
theory  ; for  that  the  more  ancient  practitioners  did  not  prescribe 
any  thing  at  hazard  for  the  sick,  but  considered  what  was  most 
suitable,  and  examined  that  by  experience,  to  which  they  had 
before  been  led  by  some  conjecture.  That  it  is  of  no  moment  in 
in  this  argument,  whether  most  remedies  were  discovered  by 
experiment,  provided  they  were  first  applied  with  some  rational 
view:  and  that  this  holds  in  many  cases;  but  new  kinds  of 
distempers  often  occur,  in  which  practice  has  hitherto  given  no 

* Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  maintained,  that  the  human  body,  as 
well  as  the  whole  material  system,  was  composed  of  four  principles  or 
elements,  viz.  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water. 

jrl  nie  original  vena;  which  is  used  by  Celsus,  as  a general  term  for 
arteries  and  veins.  In  this  place  it  is  evident  he  means  arteries ; for 
mentioning  the  same  opinion  again,  page  16,  he  says,  At  si  sanguis  in 
arterias  transfusus ; and  he  often  speaks  of  the  motion  of  the  veins,  where, 
it  is  plain,  he  intends  tire  pulsation  of  the  arteries.  Artena  he  uses  ito 
signify  the  wind-pipe,  and  likewise  the  sanguiferous  arteries,  as  in  chap.  i. 
of  book  iv.  Circa  guttur  renin  granites,  quin  sphauit ides  nominantur;  Hem 
arteria',  quas  carotidas  vocant. 
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light ; so  that  it  is  necessary  to  observe  whence  they  arose  ; 
without  which,  no  mortal  can  find  out  why  he  should  make  use 
of  one  thing,  rather  than  another.  And  for  these  reasons, 
they  investigate  the  occult  causes.  They  term  those  causes 
evident,  in  which  they  inquire,  whether  the  beginning  of  the 
distemper  was  occasioned  by  heat  or  cold,  fasting  or  surfeit,  and 
the  like.  For  they  say,  he  will  be  able  to  oppose  the  first 
appearances,  who  is  not  ignorant  of  their  rise.  Those  actions  of 
the  body  which  they  call  natural,  are  inspiration  and  expiration, 
the  reception  and  concoction  of  our  meat  and  drink,  as  also  the 
distribution*  of  the  same  into  the  several  parts  of  the  body. 
Theyr  also  inquire  how  it  happens,  that  our  arteries  rise  and  fall ; 
from  what  causes  proceed  sleeping  and  watching;  without  the 
knowledge  of  which,  they  conceive  it  impossible  for  any  person 
either  to  oppose  the  beginnings  ot  diseases,  that  depend  on  these 
particulars,  or  cure  them  when  formed.  As  of  all  these  things 
they  look  upon  concoction  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  they 
insist  chiefly  upon  it;  and  some  of  them  following  the  opinion  of 
Erasistratus,  affirm  that  the  food  is  concocted  in  the  stomach  by 
attrition ; others,  after  Plistonicus,  the  disciple  of  Praxagoras, 
by  putrefaction  ; others,  upon  the  credit  of  Hippocrates,  believe 
concoction  is  effected  by  heat.  After  them  follow  the  disciples 
of  Asclepiades,  who  hold  all  these  hypotheses  to  be  vain  and 
idle  for  that  there  is  no  concoction  at  all,  but  the  matter, 
crude  as  it  is  received,  is  distributed  through  the  whole  body. 
And  in  these  things  they  are  by  no  means  agreed:  however, 
it  is  not  disputed  that,  according  to  the  different  hypotheses,  a 
different  regimen  of  diet  is  to  be  observed  by  sick  people.  For 
* The  word  in  tlie  original  is  digeru,  which,  by  the  modern  physicians,  is 
generally  applied  to  the  digestion  in  the  aliment  ot‘  the  stomach.  But  that 
is  what  Celsus  never  intends  by  it.  Digero  he  uses  in  tiiree  different  senses  ; 
1st,  for  the  distribution  of  the  aliment  from  the  stomach  (after  its  concoction) 
to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  appears  to  be  his  meaning  here  ; 
2dly,  for  any  evacuations  made  by  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  sudore  digerit 
in  the  end  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  book  ; 3dly,  for  discussing  any  collec- 
tion of  humour,  so  as  to  prevent  its  coming  to  suppuration;  ret  avertenda 
concurvem  en  materia , rei  digerenda , ret  ad  maturitatem  perrlucemla  es/ ; 
si  priora  contigerunt , nihil  jmrtcrca  necessarium  est.  Lib.  vii.  c.  ii.  ad  lin. 
p.  'IA8.  Unless  wc  restrain  the  meaning  of  this  last  passage  to  discussing  by 
the  skin,  which  would  bring  it  under  the  second  sense. 
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if  it  be  performed  by  attrition,  such  food  is  to  be  chosen,  as  will 
most  easily  be  broken  to  pieces  ; if  by  putrefaction,  such  as  most 
quickly  undergoes  that  change  ; if  heat  be  the  cause  of  concoc- 
tion, then  such  as  most  effectually  cherishes  heat.  But  if  there 
be  no  concoction  at  all,  then  none  of  these  kinds  of  aliment  aie 
to  be  chosen,  but  such  areto  be  taken,  as  are  least  liable  to 
change  from  the  state  in  which  they  are  received.  And,  by  the 
same  way  of  reasoning,  when  there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing, 
when  sleep  or  watchings  oppress,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
man,  who  has  first  learned  in  what  manner  these  happen,  will  be 
capable  of  curing  them.  Besides,  as  pains,  and  various  other 
disorders,  attack  the  internal  parts,  they  believe  no  person  can 
apply  proper  remedies  to  those  parts,  of  which  he  is  ignorant; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  to  dissect  dead  bodies,  and 
examine  their  viscera  and  intestines;  and  that  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus  had  taken  far  the  best  method  for  attaining  that 
knowledge,  who  procured  criminals  out  of  prison,  by  royal 
permission,  and  dissecting  them  alive,  contemplated,  while  they 
where  even  breathing,  the  parts  wdrich  nature  had  before 
concealed;  considering  their  position,  colour,  figure,  size,  order, 
hardness,  softness,  smoothness,  and  asperityT  ; also  the  process 
and  depression  of  each,  or  what  is  inserted  into,  or  received  by 
another  part;  for,  say  they,  when  there  happens  any  inward 
pain,  a person  cannot  discover  the  seat  of  that  pain,  if  he  have 
not  learned  where  every  viscus  or  intestine  is  situated  ; nor  can 

* Ten  of  the  most  ancient  editions  mentioned  by  Morgagni  (Ep.  iii.  p.  53.), 
read  contactum  ; but  as  that  seems  to  convey  no  convenient  sense,  others 
prefer  contractum,  which  is  found  in  one  of  the  manuscripts,  and  suppose  it 
to  mean  asperity,  a sense,  which  it  is  not  found  to  bear  elsewhere;  and 
therefore  Constantine  boldly  enough  substitutes  confractum,  which  he  thinks 
agreeable  to  this  interpretation.  The  same  reason  may,  perhaps,  have  led- 
him  to  that  alteration,  as  induced  the  others  to  explain  cuntiaclum  by 
asperity,  that  it  might  stand  in  opposition  to  smoothness.  For  my  own  part, 
though  confractus  is  not  found  in  any  other'  classic,  yet  T have  given  this 
translation,  because  I can  find  no  other  sense  of  the  place,  as  it  now  stands. 
If  I durst  offer  my  own  conjecture,  1 would  rather  choose  to  read  anfractum, 
which,  I think,  is  applicable  to  the  windings  of  some  of  the  internal  paits. 

[I  must  here  differ  from  the  learned  Dr.  Greive,  and  follow  the  reading  of 
the  majority  of  the  early  editions,  contactum,  which  signifies  the  rrtutire 
position  of  the  various  parts. J—G.E. 
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the  part.,  which  suffers,  be  cured  by  one,  who  does  not  know 
what  part  it  is;  and  that  when  the  viscera  happen  to  be  exposed 
by  a wound,  if  one  is  ignorant  of  the  natural  colour  of  each  part, 
he  cannot  know  what  is  sound  and  what  corrupted  ; and  for  that 
reason  is  not  qualified  to  cure  the  corrupted  parts  ; besides,  they 
maintain,  that  external  remedies  are  applied  with  much  more 
judgment,  when  we  are  acquainted  with  the  situation,  figure, 
and  size  of  the  internal  parts  ; and  that  the  same  reasoning  holds 
in  all  the  other  instances  above  mentioned.  And  that  it  is  by 
no  means  cruel,  as  most  people  represent  it,  by  the  tortures  of  a 
few  guilty,  to  search  after  remedies  for  the  whole  innocent  race 
of  mankind  in  all  ages. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  from  experience  style  them- 
selves empirics,  admit  indeed  the  evident  causes  as  necessary; 
but  affirm  the  inquiry  after  the  occult  causes  and  natural  actions 
to  be  fruitless,  because  nature  is  incomprehensible.  And  that 
these  things  cannot  be  comprehended,  appears  from  the 
controversies  among  those,  who  have  treated  concerning  them, 
there  being  no  agreement  found  here,  either  amongst  the  philo- 
sophers or  the  physicians  themselves  ; for  why  should  one  believe 
Hippocrates  rather  than  Herophilus?  or,  why  him  more  than 
Asclepiades?  that  if  a man  inclines  to  determine  his  judgment 
by  reasons  assigned,  the  reasons  of  each  of  them  seem  not  im- 
probable; if  by  cures,  all  of  them  have  restored  the  diseased  to 
health;  and  therefore  we  should  not  deny  credit  either  to  the 
arguments  or  authority  of  any  of  them.  That  even  the  philo- 
sophers must  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  physicians,  if 
reasoning  could  make  them  so;  whereas  it  appears,  that  they 
have  abundance  of  words,  and  very  little  skill  in  the  art 
of  healing.  They  say  also  that  the  methods  of  practice  differ 
according  to  the  nature  of  places;  thus  one  method  is  necessary 
at  Rome,  another  in  Egypt,  and  another  in  Gaul.  That  if  the 
causes  of  distempers  were  the  same  in  all  places,  the  same 
remedies  ought  also  to  be  used  every  where.  That  often,  too, 
the  causes  are  evident;  as  for  instance  in  a lippitude,*  or  a 
wound,  and  nevertheless  the  method  of  cure  does  not  appear 

* Lippilwln  is  used  by  Celsus,  and  the  more  ancient  Latins,  in  llie  same 
sense  as  the  Greek  term  O/./it.'ialMia. 
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from  them : that  if  the  evident  cause  does  not  suggest  this 

knowledge,  much  less  can  the  other,  which  is  itself  obscure. 
Seeing,  then,  this  last  is  uncertain  and  incomprehensible,  it  is 
much  better  to  seek  relief  from  things  cei'tain  and  tried;  that 
is,  from  such  remedies  as  experience  in  the  method  of  curing 
has  taught  us,  as  is  done  in  all  other  arts  ; for  that  neither  a 
husbandman  nor  a pilot  is  qualified  for  their  business  by 
reasoning,  but  by  practice ; and  that  these  disquisitions  have  no 
connection  with  medicine,  may  be  inferred  from  this  plain  fact, 
that  physicians,  whose  opinions  in  these  matters  have  been 
directly  opposite  to  one  another,  have,  notwithstanding,  equally 
restored  their  patients  to  health  : that  their  success  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  having  derived  their  methods  of  cure,  not  from 
the  occult  causes,  or  the  natural  actions,  about  which  they  were 
divided,  but  from  experiments,  according  as  they  had  succeeded 
in  the  course  of  their  practice.  That  medicine,  even  in  its 
infancy,  was  not  deduced  from  these  inquiries,  but  from  experi- 
ments : for  of  the  sick,  who  had  no  physicians,  some,  from  a keen 
appetite,  had  immediately  taken  lood  in  the  first  days  of  theii 
illness,  while  others,  feeling  a nausea,  had  abstained  fiom  it, 
and  that,  the  disorder  of  those,  who  had  abstained,  was  more 
alleviated;  also  some,  in  the  paroxysm  of  afever,  had  taken  food, 
others  a little  before  it  came  on,  and  others  after  its  remission ; 
and  that  it  succeeded  best  with  those  who  had  done  it  after  the 
removal  of  the  fever  : in  the  same  manner,  some  used  a lull  diet 
in  the  beginning  of  a disease;  others  were  abstemious;  and  that 
those  grew  worse,  who  had  eaten  plentifully.  These  and  the 
like  instances  daily  occurring,  that  diligent  men  observed 
attentively,  what  method  generally  answered  best,  and  afterwards 
began  to  prescribe  the  same  to  the  sick.  that  this  was  the  rise 
of  the  art  of  medicine,  which  by  the  frequent  recovery  of  some, 
and  the  death  of  others,  distinguishes  what  is  pernicious  from 
what  is  salutary;  and  that  when  the  remedies  were  found,  men 
began  to  discourse  about  the  reasons  of  them.  lhat  medicine 
was  not  invented  in  consequence  of  their  reasoning,  but  that, 
theory  was  sought  for  after  the  discovery  of  medicine.  They  ask, 
too,  whether  reason  prescribes  the  same  as  experience,  or  some- 
thing different;  if  the  same,  they  infer  it  to  he  needless,  if 
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different,  mischievous.  That  at  first,  however,  there  was  a 
necessity  for  examining  remedies  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  but 
now  they  are  sudicicntly  ascertained  ; and  that  we  neither  meet 
with  any  new  kind  of  disease,  nor  want  any  new  method  of  cure. 
That  if  some  unknown  distemper  should  occur,  the  physician 
would  not  therefore  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  occult 
things;  but  he  would  presently  see,  to  what  distemper  it  is  most 
nearly  allied,  and  make  trial  of  remedies  like  to  those,  which 
have  often  been  successful  in  a similar  malady,  and  by  the 
resemblance  between  them,  would  find  some  proper  cure.  For 
they  do  not  affirm,  that  judgment  is  not  necessary  to  a physician, 
and  that  an  irrational  animal  is  capable  of  practising  this  art; 
but  that  those  conjectures,  which  relate  to  the  occult  things,  are 
of  no  use;  because  it  is  no  matter  what  causes,  but  what  removes 
a distemper:  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  in  what  manner  the 
distribution  is  performed,  but  what  is  easiest  distributed  ; whether 
concoction  fails  from  this  cause  or  that;  or  whether  it  be 
properly  a concoction,  or  only  a distribution:  nor  are  we  to 
inquire  how  we  breathe,  but  what  relieves  a difficult  and  slow 
breathing;  nor  what  is  the  cause  of  motion  in  the  arteries,  but 
what  each  kind  of  motion  indicates.  That  these  things  are 
known  by  experience:  that  in  all  disputes  of  this  kind,  a good 
deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides;  and  therefore  genius  and 
eloquence  obtain  the  victory  in  the  dispute;  but  diseases  are 
cured  not  by  eloquence,  but  by  remedies;  so  that  if  a person, 
without  any  eloquence,  be  well  acquainted  with  those  remedies, 
that  have  been  discovered  by  practice,  he  will  be  a much  greater 
physician  than  one  who  has  cultivated  his  talent  in  speaking 
without  experience.  That  these  things,  however,  which  have 
been  mentioned,  are  only  idle:  but  what  remains  is  also  cruel, 
to  cut  open  the  abdomen  and  praicordia  of  living  men,  and  make 
that  art,  which  presides  over  the  health  of  mankind,  the  instru- 
ment, not  only  of  inflicting  death,  but  of  doing  it  in  the  most 
horrid  manner;  especially  if  it  be  considered,  that  some  of  those 
things,  which  are  sought  after  with  so  much  barbarity,  cannot 
be  known  at  all,  and  others  may  be  known  without  any  cruelty: 
for  that  the  colour,  smoothness,  softness,  hardness,  and  such  like, 
are  not  the  same  in  a wounded  body  as  they  were  in  a sound  ; 
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and  further,  because  these  qualities,  even  in  bodies  that  have 
suffered  no  external  violence,  are  often  changed  by  fear,  grief, 
hunger,  indigestion,  fatigue,  and  a thousand  other  inconsiderable 
disorders  ; which  makes  it  much  more  probable,  that  the  internal 
parts,  which  are  far  more  tender,  and  never  exposed  to  the  light 
itself,  are  changed  by  the  severest  wounds  and  mangling.  And 
that  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  imagine  any  thing 
to  be  the  same  in  a dying  man,  nay  one  already  dead,  as  it  is  in 
a living  person:  for  that  the  abdomen*  indeed  may  be  opened,! 
while  a man  breathes;  but  as  soon  as  the  knife  has  reached  the 
prtecordia,*  and  the  transverse  septum  is  cut,  which  by  a kind 
of  membrane  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  parts  (and  by  the 
Greeks  is  called  the  diaphragm  (Aiaippaj/^a),  the  man  immediately 
expires;  and  thus  the  praecordia,  and  all  the  viscera  never  come 
to  the  view  of  the  butchering  physician,  till  the  man  is  dead  ; 
and  they  must  necessarily  appear  as  those  of  a dead  person,  and 
not  as  they  were  while  he  lived  ; and  thus  the  physician  gains 
only  the  opportunity  of  murdering  a man  cruelly,  and  not  of 
observing  what  are  the  appearances  of  the  viscera  in  a living 
person;  if,  however,  there  can  be  any  thing  which  can  be 
observed  in  a person  that  yet  breathes,  chance  often  throws  it 
iii  the  way  of  such  as  practise  the  healing  art ; for  that  sorae- 

* The  word  in  the  original  is  uterus,  which  Celsus  generally  uses  for  the 


cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

+ The  text  in  Almeloveen  and  Linden  runs  thus,  A am  ne  uterum  qmdem 
at  nihilominus  aerem  contineat,  SfC.  The  particle  ne  is  not  in  the  older 
copies  or  the  MS.  of  Morgagni  (Ep.  vii.  p.  1S7),  and  as  it  spoils  the  sense,  1 
have  omitted  it.  The  same  older  copies  read  qui  minus  ad  rem  pertineat, 
instead  of  ut  nihilominus  aerem  contineat;  hut  as  the  first  can  bear  no  sense 
at  all  in  this  place,  and  the  other  has  not  the  elegance  of  Celsus,  1 have 
taken  no  notice  of  either ; and  as  the  connection  is  perfect  without  any 


addition,  I suspect  both  to  have  crept  in  from  the  margin. 

1 This  word  frequently  occurs  in  Celsus  ; and  he  seems  to  use  it  in  two 
senses  : 1st,  for  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  as  lib.  4.  c.  1.  At  sub  corde  atque 
pulmone  transversum  er  valida  membrana  est  septum,  quod  e preecordus 
uterum  diducit.  2dly,  For  the  liyliochondria  ; for  which  see  several  passages 
in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  second  book,  where  he  considers  Hie  symp- 
toms of  distempers  from  the  external  appearance  of  the  praecordia , by  which 

w„Td,  in  those  passages,  he  translates  the  Greek  term Hip- 
pocrates ; the  derivation  of  which  demonstrates  it  to  be  below  the  Cartilago 
Xiphuides. 
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times  a gladiator  on  the  stage,  a soldier  in  the  field,  or  a traveller 
beset  by  robbers,  is  so  wounded,  that  some  internal  part,  different 
in  different  people,  may  be  exposed  to  view ; and  thus  a prudent 
physician  finds  their  situation,  position,  order,  figure,  and  the 
other  particulars  he  wants  to  know,  not  perpetrating  murder,  but 
attempting  to  give  health  ; and  learns  that  by  compassion,  which 
others  had  discovered  by  horrid  cruelty.  That  for  these  reasons 
itisnot  necessary  to  lacerate  even  dead  bodies  ; which,  though  not 
cruel,  yet  may  be  shocking  to  the  sight,  since  most  things  are 
different  in  dead  bodies  ; and  even  the  dressing  of  wounds  shows 
all  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  living. 

Since  these  points  have  often  been,  and  still  continue  to  be  dis- 
puted with  great  warmth,  by  physicians,  in  large  volumes,  it  is 
proper  to  add  some  reflections,  that  may  seem  to  come  the  nearest 
to  the  truth,  and  which  neither  slavishly  follow  either  of  these 
opinions,  nor  are  too  remote  from  both,  but,  as  it  were, 
intermediate  between  these  opposite  extremes;  which  those 
that  inquire  after  truth  without  partiality,  may  find  to  be  the 
surest  method  for  directing  the  judgment  in  most  warm 
controversies,  as  well  as  in  this  nowr  beiore  us.  For  w ith  legatd 
to  the  causes  of  health  or  diseases,  in  what  manner  the  aii,  or 
food,  is  either  conveyed  or  distributed,  the  philosophers  them- 
selves do  not  attain  to  an  absolute  certainty,  they  only  make 
probable  conjectures.  Now,  when  there  is  no  certain  knowledge 
of  a thing,  a mere  opinion  about  it  cannot  discover  a sure  remedy. 
And  it  must  be  owned,  that  nothing  is  of  greater  use,  even  to 
the  rational  method  of  curing,  than  experience.  Although,  then, 
many  things  are  taken  into  the  study  of  arts,  which  do  not, 
properly  speaking,  belong  to  the  arts  themselves,  yet  they  may 
greatly  improve  them  by  quickening  the  genius  of  the  artist , 
wherefore  the  contemplation  of  nature,  though  it  cannot  make  a 
man  a physician,  yet.  may  render  him  fitter  lor  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Indeed,  it  is  very  probable,  that  both  Hippocrates 
and  Erasistratus,  and  all  the  others,  who  were  not  content  with 
treating  fevers  and  ulcers,  but  examined,  in  some  measure,  into 
the  nature  of  things,  though  they  did  not  by  such  study  become 
physicians,  yet  became  more  able  physicians  by  that  means. 
And  medicine  itself  requires  the  help  of  reason,  if  not  always 
amongst  the  occult  causes,  or  the  natural  actions,  yet  olten  ; foi 
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it  is  a conjectural  art;  and  not  only  conjecture  in  many  cases, 
but  even  experience  is  found  not  consistent  with  its  rules.  And 
sometimes  neither  fever,  nor  appetite,  nor  sleep,  follow  their 
usual  antecedents  in  the  regular  course.  A new  distemper 
sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  appears  ; that  such  a case  never 
happens  is  manifestly  false;  for  in  our  own  time,  a certain  lady, 
from  a quantity  of  flesh*  falling  down  from  her  private  parts, 
and  growing  dry,  expired  in  a few  hours ; so  that  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  neither  found  out  the  genus  of  the  distemper, 
nor  an)7  remedy  for  it.  I suppose  the  reason  they  forbore  to 
attempt  any  thing  was,  that  none  of  them  was  willing  to  run  a 
risk  upon  his  own  conjecture  only  in  a person  of  her  quality,  for 
fear  he  should  be  thought  to  have  killed,  if  he  did  not  save  her ; 
yet  it  is  probable  that  some  one,  without  that  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  might  have  contrived  something,  which 
upon  trial  would  have  succeeded.  Nor  is  a similitude  always 
serviceable  in  this  kind  of  practice  ; and  where  it  is,  this  properly 
belongs  to  the  rational  part,  to  - consider  amidst  a number  of 
similar  kinds,  both  of  diseases  and  remedies,  what  particular 
medicine  ought  to  be  preferred.  When  such  an  incident  occurs, 
the  physician  ought  to  invent  something,  which,  though  perhaps 
it  does  not  always  answer,  yet  most  commonly  may  : and  he 
shall  draw  his  new  method,  not  from  the  occult  things  (for  they 
are  dubious  and  uncertain),  but  from  those  than  can  be  fully7 
known,  that  is,  from  the  evident  oauses.  For  it  makes  a con- 

* X shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  several  various  and  opposite  opinions 
of' this  case,  by  different  commentators ; it  will  be  sufficient  to  recite  the 
opinion  of  Morgagni,  Ep.  iv.  p.  89  (which  appears  the  only  probable  one),  and 
the  reason  with  which  be  supports  it.  In  his  anatomical  lectures,  he 
explained  it  as  an  inverted  uterus,  which  he  says  resembles  nothing  more 
than  flesh,  and  is  quickly  seized  with  a gangrene,  for  the  reasons  given  by 
Ruysch.  Obsc.rv.  Anal.  (Mr.  10.,  and  thus,  Celsus,  Lib.  v.  c.  xxvi.,  in  the 
description  of  tile  gangrene  mentions  siccam,  el  aridam  camem;  and 
Boerhaave  says,  an  inverted  uterus  is  seized  with  a gangrene  in  three  hours 
after  its  inversion,  which  agrees  with  intra  paucas  horas  in  this  place.— The 
ingenious  author  first  mentioned  confirms  this  explanation  by  a case  that 
occurred  to  a surgeon,  who,  struck  with  the  novelty  of  it,  came  immediately 
to  ask  his  opinion  ; upon  his  showing  the  surgeon  Ruyseh’s  delineation  of 
an  inverted  uterus,  he  confessed  it  to  be  perfectly  similar.  Morgagni  advised 
him  to  run  back  and  replace  it  immediately,  which  ho  did  in  an  hour  after 
its  inversion,  and  the  lady  was  cured. 
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siderable  difference,  v. hether  the  distemper  was  occasioned  by 
fatigue,  or  thirst,  or  cold,  or  heat,  or  watching,  or  hunger;  or 
whether  it  arose  from  too  much  food  and  wine,  or  excess  of 
venery.  And  he  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of 
his  patient,  whether  his  body  be  too  moist,  or  too  dry  : whether 
his  nerves*  be  strong  or  weak ; whether  he  be  frequently  or 
seldom  ailing;  and  whether  his  illnesses  are  severe  or  slight,  of 
long  continuance  or  short;  what  kind  of  life  he  has  led, 
laborious  or  sedentary,  luxurious  or  frugal : for  from  these,  and 
such  like  circumstances,  he  must  often  draw  a new  method  of 
cure. 

Nevertheless,  even  these  things  ought  not  to  be  so  passed 
over,  as  if  they  were  uncontroverted:  for  Erasistratus  has  af- 
firmed, that  distempers  were  not  occasioned  by  them,  because 
other  people,  and  even  the  same  person,  at  different  times,  would 
not  fall  into  a fever  upon  them.  And  some  of  the  Methodists  of 
our  own  age,  from  the  authority  of  Themison  (as  they  would 
have  it  thought),  assert,  that  the  knowledge  of  no  cause  what- 
ever bears  the  least  relation  to  the  method  of  cure  ; and  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  distempers; 
and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseases,  one  bound,  another 
loose, -j  and  the  third  a mixture  of  these.  For  that  sometimes 

♦ Though  it  may  bo  doubted,  whether  the  ancients  comprehended  under 
this  word,  what  is  now  properly  called  a nerve,  yet,  it  is  certain  they  used  it 
fora  tendon,  or  ligament;  which  so  evidently  appears  in  many  passages  of 
Cehus,  particularly  the  eightli  book,  that  it  is  quite  suprrfluous  to  instance 
any  single  example*  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  signification  of  the  Greek 
word  nvpv,  a chord  or  string ; and  thus  Hippocrates  says,  “ the  nerves  are 
dry  and  void  of  any  cavity,  and  grow  to  the  bone,  and  have  most  of  their 
nourishment  from  thence  ; they  are  nourished  also  from  the  flesh,  and  their 
colour  and  strength  is  in  a middle  degree  between  bone  and  flesh.’* 
Ihppocrat.  Opera,  sect.  4.  lib.  de  foe.  in.  famiin  p.  400.  ail  finem.  That  I 
might  not  seem  to  determine,  what  may  be  thought  doubtful,  I have 
generally  retained  the  author's  term  nerve,  and  left  the  application  to  tiie 
reader’s  judgment:  but  in  some  places,  particularly  in  the  eighth  book,  where 
the  meaning  was  very  evident,  and  the  word  nerve  would  have  been  harsh 
to  an  English  reader,  I have  rendered  it  tendon,  or  ligament,  as  the  con- 
nection appears  to  require. 

1 The  word  in  the  original  is  Jlums,  that  is,  a disorder  attended  with  some 
discharge. 
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the  excretions  of  sick  people  are  too  small,  sometimes  too  large  ; 
and  sometimes  one  particular  excretion  is  deficient,  while  another 
is  excessive.  That  these  kinds  of  distempers  are  sometimes 
acute,  and  sometimes  chronic  ; sometimes  increasing,  sometimes 
at  a stand,*  and  sometimes  abating.  As  soon,  then,  as  it  is 
known  to  which  of  these  classes  a distemper  belongs,  if  the  body 
be  bound,  it  must  be  opened  ; if  it  labours  under  a flux,  it  must 
be  restrained  ; if  the  distemper  be  complicated,  then  the  most 
urgent  malady  must  be  first  opposed.  And  that  one  kind  of 
treatment  is  required  in  acute,  another  in  inveterate  distempers; 
another,  when  diseases  are  increasing  ; another,  when  at  a stand  ; 
and  another,  when  inclining  to  health.  That  the  observation  of 
these  things  constitutes  the  art  of  medicine,  which  they  define 
as  a certain  way  of  proceeding,  which  the  Greeks  call  method 
(Ms&oJev),  and  affirm  it  to  be  employed  in  considering  those  things 
that  are  common  to  the  same  distempers  : nor  are  they  willing 
to  have  themselves  classed  either  with  the  rationalists,  or  with 
those  who  regard  only  experiments  ; for  they  dissent  from  the 
first  sect,  in  that  they  will  not  allow  medicine  to  consist  in 
forming  conjectures  about  the  occult  things ; and  also  from  the 
other,  in  this,  that  they  hold  the  observation  of  experiments  to 
be  a very  small  part  of  the  art. 

As  to  what  Erasistratus  maintains  ; in  the  first  place,  plain 
fact  contradicts  his  opinion;  because  a distemper  very  seldom 
happens,  unless  after  some  of  these  occurrences  that  have  been 
mentioned.  And  then  it  does  not  follow,  that  what  does  not 
affect  one  person,  may  not  hurt  another  ; nor  what  does  not 
affect  the  same  person  at  one  time,  may  not  hurt  him  at  another  ; 
for  there  may  be  some  latent  circumstances  in  a body,  either  in 
respect  of  weakness,  or  some  disorder,  which  either  are  not  in 
another,  nor  were  in  the  same  body  at  a different  time  ; and 
these,  though  of  themselves  not  considerable  enough  to  cause  a 
distemper,  yet  may  render  a body  more  liable  to  other  injuries ; 
but  if  he  had  been  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  nature  (which  the  physicians  with  very  good  reason 

* Our  author  means  here  the  ccx/z-n  of  a disease,  after  which  it  increases  no 
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endeavour  to  attain),  he  must  have  known  this  also,  that  nothing 
happens  from  one  single  cause  ; but  that  is  to  be  taken  for  the 
cause,  which  seems  to  have  contributed  mostto  the  effect.  Now, 
it  is  possible,  that  what  does  not  moveat  all  while  alone,  may,  in 
conjunction  with  other  things,  excite  a great  commotion.  Besides, 
Erasistratus  himself,  who  says,  that  a fever  arises  from  a trans- 
fusion of  blood  into  the  arteries,  and  that  this  happens  in  a 
plethoric  body,  can  assign  no  reason,  why  of  two  persons  equally 
plethoric,  the  one  should  fall  into  a distemper,  and  the  other  be 
free  from  all  danger,  which  manifestly  happens  every  day.  From 
hence  it  appears,  that  supposing  this  transfusion  to  be  real,  ne- 
vertheless, when  there  is  a plethora,  it  does  not  happen  of  itself, 
but  when  some  one  of  the  conditions  above-mentioned  goes  along 
with  it. 

But  the  followers  of  Themison,  if  they  assert  their  maxims  to 
hold  universally,  are  still  more  rationalists  than  those  that  pass 
under  that  name ; for  though  one  rationalist  does  not  maintain 
all  that  another  approves,  there  is  no  necessity  to  invent  a new 
appellation  for  him;  provided,  which  is  the  principal  thing,  he 
does  not  proceed  upon  memory  alone,  but  takes  in  reason  too. 
But  if,  which  is  nearer  to  the  truth,  the  art  of  medicine  hardly 
admits  of  any  universal  precepts,  then  they  are  in  the  same  class 
with  those  who  depend  upon  experiments  alone:  and  the  more 
so,  because  any  unskilful  person  can  discover  whether  a dis- 
temper has  bound  a man,  or  rendered  him  lax.  Now,  if  what 
relaxes  a constringed  body,  or  restrains  a loose,  be  drawn  from 
reason,  such  a practitioner  is  a rational  physician  : but  if  from 
experience,  as  he  must  confess,  who  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 
a rationalist,  then  he  is  an  empiric.  And  so,  according  to  him, 
the  knowledge  of  the  distemper  is  foreign  to  the  art,  but  the 
remedy  lies  within  the  bounds  of  experience.  Nor  is  any 
improvement  made  by  them  upon  the  profession  of  the  empirics 
but,  on  the  contrary,  something  is  taken  from  it : the  empirics 
attending  with  great  circumspection  to  many  circumstances  ; 
whereas  these  regard  only  the  easiest,  and  no  more  than  the 
common  things.  For  in  like  manner  those,  who  are  employed 
in  curing  cattle,  since  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  informed 
bv  the  dumb  animals  what  is  peculiar  in  the  case  of  each,  regard 
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only  what  is  coinmmon  to  them  all : and  foreign  nations,  as  they 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  subtle  theory  of  medicine,  take 
notice  only  of  the  common  symptoms : those  also,  who  take 
under  their  care  a great  number  of  patients,  because  they  are  not 
able  to  consult  the  distinct  necessities  of  each  with  the  utmost 
attention,  have  respect  only  to  thosegeneral  ones.  Nor,  indeed, 
were  the  ancient  physicians  ignorant  of  this  method,  but  they 
were  not  content  with  it ; for  even  the  most  ancient  writer, 
Hippocrates  said,  that  in  practice  it  is  necessary  ro  regard  both 
the  general  and  peculiar  circumstances..  Nor  is  it  possible  even 
for  them  to  confine  themselves  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  own  profession  ; for  there  are  different  kinds  both  of  the 
bound  and  lax  disorders  ; which  is  more  easily  observed  in  the 
lax,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  vomit  blood,  another  to  vomit  bile, 
and  another  to  vomit  the  food  ; and  there  is  also  a difference 
betwixt  labouring  under  a simple  purging,  and  a dysentery; 
between  being  weakened  by  sweats,  and  wasted  by  a consumption. 
A humour  also  breaks  out  upon  particular  parts,  as  the  eyes,  for 
instance,  and  the  ears  ; and  no  member  of  the  human  body  is 
free  from  that  danger.  Now,  not  one  of  these  disorders  is  cured 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  another ; so  that  in  these, 
medicine  descends  from  the  general  observation  of  the  lax  kind, 
to  the  peculiar.  And  in  this,  again,  another  kind  of  knowledge 
of  peculiarity  is  often  necessary  ; because  the  same  thing  will 
not  relieve  all  that  labour  under  similar  distempers.  For  though 
there  are  certain  things,  which  either  bind  the  belly,  or  open  it 
in  most  people  ; yet  some  are  to  be  met  with,  in  whom  the  same 
intention  is  gained  by  means  contrary  to  the  common.  So  that 
in  such  the  general  observation  is  hurtful,  and  the  peculiar  only 
salutary.  And  a right  apprehension  of  the  cause  often  removes 
a distemper.  Upon  this  account  it  was,  that  the  most  ingenious 
physician  of  our  age,  the  late  Cassius,  being  called  to  one  in  a 
fever  distressed  with  violent  thirst,  when  he  found,  that  his 
complaints  began  after  hard  drinking,  ordered  him  to  drink 
plentifully  of  cold  water.  When  his  patient  had  drunk  this, 
and  by  the  mixture  had  weakened  the  force  of  the  wine,  he  was 
presently  freed  from  the  fever  by  a sleep  and  a sweat.  Which 
remedy  the  physician  very  judiciously  adapted  to  the  case,  not 
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from  the  consideration  of  his  body  being  either  bound  or  loose, 
but  from  the  cause  that  had  preceded.  There  is  also  another 
peculiarity,  to  be  regarded,  which  is  that  of  place  and  season, 
according  to  these  authors  themselves;  who,  when  they  are 
giving  directions  for  the  management  of  the  healthy,  order  them 
more  carefully  to  avoid  cold,  heat,  satiety,  labour,  and  venery,  in 
sickly  places  or  seasons  ; and  to  take  more  rest  in  such  seasons 
or  places,  if  they  have  any  sense  of  weight  hanging  upon  their 
body  ; and  in  such  circumstances  neither  to  disturb  the  stomach 
by  vomiting,  nor  the  belly  by  purging.  These  things,  indeed,  are 
certain  ; yet  they  descend  from  generals  to  some  things  that  are 
particular:  unless  they  would  have  us  believe,  that  healthy  men 
should  observe  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  season  of  the 
year;  and  that  sick  people  do  not  need  to  take  that  care,  to  whom 
all  precaution  is  so  much  the  more  necessary,  by  how  much  an 
infirm  state  of  health  is  more  liable  to  receive  injury.  Besides, 
there  are  very  different  properties  of  distempers  in  the  same 
person.  And  one,  who  has  been  sometimes  unsuccessfully  tried  by 
medicines,  which  seemed  proper  for  his  disorder,  is  often 
recovered  by  the  contrary.  There  are  also  many  distinctions  to 
be  observed  in  the  giving  of  food,  of  which  I shall  only  name  one 
instance.  A youth  bears  hunger  more  easily  than  a boy  ; better 
in  a thick  than  a clear  air;  more  easily  in  winter  than  summer; 
with  more  ease,  one  that  is  accustomed  to  a single  meal,  than 
another  who  eats  a dinner  also4  ; a sedentary  person  more 
easily  than  one  that  takes  exercise.  Now,  generally,  food  ought 
to  be  prescribed  so  much  the  sooner,  as  the  person  is  less  able 
to  bear  the  want  of  it  in  health.  For  these  reasons  I am  apt  to 
think,  that  he,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities, 
ought  only  to  consider  the  general : and  that  he,  who  can  find 
out  the  peculiar,  ought  not  to  neglect,  but  take  them  in  too  for 

♦ Mercurialis  conjectures,  that  the  custom  among  the  Romans  of  making 
but  one  set  meal  in  the  day,  arose  from  their  spending  so  much  time  in 
the  cleaning  of  their  bodies,  and  going  through  the  several  processes  at  the 
baths,  that  they  had  hardly  time  left  even  for  one  meal ; considering  that,  be- 
sides all  these  operations,  they  had  each  their  own  private  business  to  transact, 
and  their  bathing  was  too  sacred  lo  be  omitted.  Hiero».  .Mercurial.  tie  .Iri. 
Gymnast,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 
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the  direction  of  his  practice.  And,  therefore,  where  the  know- 
ledge is  equal,  yet  a friend  is  a more  useful  physician  than  a 
stranger.  To  return  to  my  point,  then,  my  opinion  is,  that 
medicine  ought  to  be  rational ; but  to  draw  its  methods  from  the 
evident  causes,  all  the  obscure  being  removed,  not  from  the 
attention  of  the  artist,  but  from  the  practice  of  the  art.  Again, 
to  dissect  the  bodies  of  living  men  is  both  cruel  and  superfluous. 
But  the  dissection  of  dead  subjects  is  necessary  for  learners : for 
they  ought  to  know  the  position  and  order  of  the  parts,  which 
dead  bodies  will  show  better  than  a living  and  wounded  man. 
But  as  for  the  other  things,  which  can  only  be  observed  in  living 
bodies,  practice  itself  will  discover  them  in  the  cure  of  the 
wounded,  somewhat  more  slowly,  but  with  more  tenderness. 
Having  delivered  my  sentiments  upon  these  points,  I shall  lay 
down  the  proper  rules  for  the  management  of  people  in  health, 
and  then  proceed  to  what  relates  to  diseases  and  their  cure. 


CHAPTER  I. 

RULES  FOR  THE  HEALTHY. 

A sound  man,  who  is  both  in  health,  and  his  own  master,  ought 
to  confine  himself  to  no  rules  ; and  neither  call  for  the  assistance 
of  a physician  nor  an  iatralipta*.  It  is  good  for  him  to  diversify 
his  way  of  life  ; to  be  sometimes  in  the  country,  sometimes  in  the 
city,  and  frequently  in  the  fields  ; to  sail,  to  hunt;  sometimes  to 
rest,  but  exercise  himself  frequently  : for  indolence  enervates  the 
body,  labour  strengthens  it : the  first  brings  on  a quick  old  age, 

* This  is  a Greek  word,  and  signi  Res  a physician  that  anoints.  There  was 
always  one  or  more  of  these  attending  a gymnasium,  to  whose  province 
belonged  every  thing  that  related  to  unction.  To  their  care  was  committed 
the  strength  and  complexion  of  the  body;  thus  Cicero,  in  an  epistle  to 
Lentulus  says,  Sed  vellem  non  solum  salutis  mea-,  quemadmodum  medici,  sed 
etiam  ut  alipta;,  virium  et  coloris  rationem  hahere  voluissent.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  at  their  first  institution,  they  were  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  effects  of  their  operations  on  human  bodies ; and,  according  to  Plato 
( De  Legibus,  lib.  xi.)  they  were  either  physicians,  or  in  many  things  equal  to 
them.  But  Galen  complains,  that  in  his  time  they  were  ignorant.  For  a 
more  particular  account,  see  Mercurial,  de  Art.  Gymnast,  lib.  i.  cap  xii. 
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the  other  makes' a long  youth.  It  is  also  proper  to  make  use  some- 
times of  the  warm  bath*,  and  sometimes  of  the  cold  ; to  anoint 


* No  practice  was  ever  more  universally  followed  than  that  of  bathing, 
among  the  ancients  The  first  design  or  it  was  certainly  the  preservation  of 
health ; but,  as  riches  and  luxury  increased  among  both  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  edifices  for  this  purpose  grew  proportionally  more  elegant  and 
sumptuous.  The  construction  of  baths,  and  their  several  appurtenances, 
must  have  been  so  well  known,  when  in  use,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
we  have  so  imperfect  accounts  of  them  transmitted  to  us.  Without  entering 
into  any  of  the  disputes  about  the  form  or  use  of  several  of  their  parts,  1 
shall  subjoin  what  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  to  by  all,  and  may  serve  to 
explain  any  passages  in  our  author,  which  have  relation  to  them. 

Ill  the  baths,  there  wire  five  apartments— One,  called  Tepidarium,  was  a 
room  close  all  round,  and  rendered  tepid  by  dry  vapours  from  a fire.  Persons 
staid  here  so  long  as  to  rarify  their  humours,  ihat  they  might  not  go 
unprepared  into  the  hotter  rooms.  The  Calidarium,  or  Laconicum,  was  in 
all  things  similar  to  the  foregoing,  only  the  heal  was  greater.  Some  affuni, 
that  in  both  these  apartments  there  were  vessels  of  water,  of  the  same 
temperature  with  their  air.  Next  followed  the  Solium,  where  was  the  hot 
bath.  People  sat  here  sometimes  without  going  into  the  bath,  and  had 
water  poured  over  them,  as  Celsus  in  several  places  prescribes.  I he 
Baptisterium,  or  I'iscina,  was  the  receptacle  for  cold  water,  for  bathing  and 
swimming  in  There  was  also  an  apartment  called  I'rigulanum,  concerning 
which  there  is  a dispute,  whether  it  contained  water  or  not;  Mercurialis 
says,  “ some  have  imagined  there  was  water  here  for  those  who  were  fond  of 
swimming  ; but  there  is  no  mention  of  water  in  authors.”  Ho  adds,  “ that 
it  was  contrived  for  those  that  came  immediately  from  the  Tepidarium  and 
Calidarium,  and  wanted  to  enjoy  a cool  air.”  Pliny  the  younger,  (Epist. 
6.  lib.  v.)  mentions  a Frigidarium  in  a bath  at  his  villa,  where  there  was 
water  for  swimming  in;  but  this  may  have  been  anew  mode,  and  not 
known  in  Oelsus's  time.  Whether  this  apartment  contained  water  or  not,  l 
shall  not  determine;  but  it  would  appear  from  authors,  that  either  the  air 
or  w'ater  here  was  of  a mild  temperature,  not  quite  cold, nor  yetso  warm  as  the 


Tepidarium.  To  (I'itrur.  lib.v.  e.  x.Jthese  several  parts  were  subservient, 
the  A luariiim,  in  which  a large  reservoir  was  built  for  holding  water 
brought  from  the  aqueducts  ard  elsewhere.  The  J nsarium,  where  the 
necessary  vessels  were  placed,  and  where  the  water  was  heated  ; this  stood 
above  the  Hypocaustum,  or  stove. 

Seneca  (epist.  Hli.)  has  shown  us  of  how  great  importance  the  Romans 
esteemed  the  baths  in  the  lime  of  the  republic,  when  he  observes,  " What 
pleasure  there  would  be  in  going  into  the  ballis,  which  a person  knew  to  be 
tempered  by  the  hand  of  Cato  in  his  edileship,  or  Fabius  Maximus,  or  one 
of  the  Cornelii — for,  says  lie,  this  function,  the  most  lKble  ediles  performed, 
of  inspecting  those  places  frequented  by  the  people,  and  requiring  cleanliness 
and  a convenient  and  salutary  temperature;  not  such  as  has  bicn  lately 
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sometimes,  and  at  other  times  to  neglect  it ; to  avoid  no  kind  of 
food,  that  may  be  in  common  use;  sometimes  to  eat  in  company, 
at  other  times  to  retire  from  it ; sometimes  to  eat  more  than  is 
sufficient,  and  at  other  times  no  more  ; to  take  food  rather  twice 
in  the  day  than  once ; and  always  as  much  as  he  can,  provided  he 
concoct  it.  But  as  exercise  and  food  of  this  kind  are  necessary7, 
so  the  exercise  and  diet  of  wrestlers  are  inconvenient ; both 
because  the  order  of  exercise  being  interrupted  by  some  necessary 
business  of  life,  hurts  the  body  ; and  because  those  bodies,  which 
are  very  high  fed,  like  theirs,  soonest  decay,  and  are  most  liable 
to  diseases 

Of  Coition. — Coition  is  neither  to  be  too  much  desired,  nor  too 
much  feared.  Seldom  used,  it  excites  the  body ; frequent, 
relaxes.  But  as  the  frequency  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  by  the 
number  of  repetitions,  but  by  nature,  regard  being  had  to  the 
age  and  constitution,  we  may  know  it  not  to  be  useless,  when 
it  is  neither  followed  by  a languor  of  the  body,  nor  pain.  It  is 
worse  in  the  day-time,  but  safer  in  the  night:  but  the  general 
rule  will  hold  for  both,  if  neither  meat  be  taken  after  the  first, 
nor  the  other  be  followed  by  wakefulness  and  labour.  These 
things  are  to  be  observed  by  strong  people ; and  care  must  be 
taken,  that  the  reliefs  of  sickness  be  not  wasted  in  good  health. 


CHAPTER  II. 

RULES  FOR  VALETUDINARY  PEOPLE. 

But  greater  precaution  is  necessary7  for  the  valetudinary  ; amongst 
whom  are  the  greatest  number  of  those  that  live  in  cities,  and 
almost  all  that  are  fond  of  study  : that  care  may  rectify  the 
disorders,  which  arise  from  their  constitution,  situation,  or  study. 

brought  into  use,  in  which  the  heat  is  so  violent,  that  one  would  imagine  a 
slave,  convicted  of  some  crime,  were  condemned  to  that  punishment.” 

These  several  parts  of  the  baths  were  variously  used,  according  to  the  case 
of  the  person,  and  the  intention  pursued.  Where  no  epithet  is  added  to  the 
bath  in  the  text,  it  will  appear  from  the  connexion  generally,  that  the  hot 
bath  is  to  be  understood.  For  any  further  particulars  relating  to  the  baths, 
see  Mercurial,  dc  Art.  Gymnast,  lib.  i.  c.  x. 
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Any  of  these,  then,  who  has  concocted  well,  will  rise  in  the 
morning  safely:  he  that  finds  the  concoction  not  completed, 
ought  to  lie  still ; and  if  he  be  under  a necessity  of  rising,  to  go 
to  sleep  afterwards.  He  that  has  not  concocted  at  all,  should  be 
entirely  at  rest,  and  neither  venture  upon  labour,  nor  exercise, 
nor  business.  He  that  is  troubled  with  crude  belchings,  without 
pain  of  the  praecordia,  ought  now  and  then  to  drink  cold  water, 
and  withall  to  confine  himself  to  certain  rules;  to  live  in  a house 
well  lighted,  that  enjoys  the  summer’s  breeze  and  the  winter’s 
sun  ; to  avoid  the  meridian  sun,  the  morning  and  evening  cold, 
as  also  the  air  of  rivers  and  lakes  ; and  by  no  means  to  expose 
himself  to  the  sun  breaking  out  in  a cloudy  sky,  lest  he  be  some- 
times affected  with  heat,  and  sometimes  with  cold,  which  very 
often  occasions  gravedoes*  and  catarrhs.  These  inconveniences 
are  to  be  guarded  agait^t  with  greater  diligence  in  sickly  places, 
in  which  they  even  cause  a pestilence.  We  may  know  a body 
to  be  in  health,  when  every  day  in  the  morning  the  urine  is  first 
white,  and  then  of  a light  red  colour:  the  first  shows  that  the  con- 
coction is  going  on,  and  the  other,  that  it  is  completed.  When 
any  person  awakes,  he  ought  to  wait  a little,  and  then,  unless  it 
be  the  winter  time,  to  wash  his  mouth  plentifully  with  cold 
water;  in  long  days,  to  take  the  air  in  the  middle  of  the  dav,f 
before  meat ; or,  if  he  cannot  do  that  conveniently,  after  it  In 
winter  especially,  to  rest  the  whole  night;  but,  if  he  is  obliged 
to  study  in  the  night,  to  do  it  not  immediately  after  eating,  but 
after  concoction.  He,  that  in  the  day-time  has  been  employed 
either  in  domestic  or  civil  business,  ought  to  set  apart  some  time 
lor  the  refreshment  of  his  body  ; the  principal  part  of  which  is 
exercise,  which  ought  always  to  go  before  meat:  in  one  that  has 
laboured  little,]  and  has  concocted  well,  it  should  be  stronger  ; 

* I have*  here  retained  the  original  word,  because  we  have  no  one  English 
term  which  will  answer  to  it.  Sec*  its  symptoms  enumerated,  lib.  iv\  c.  iv. 

t Thus  Dr.  G.  translates  the  word  meridiari , which,  although  in  itself  or 
from  its  derivation,  lias  no  definite  signification,  simply  meaning  to  do  any 
thing  at.  noonday , from  its  connexion  here,  should  be  rendered  to  steep 
or  take  a nap  at  noonday , in  which  sense  it  is  taken  by  all  the  Lexico- 
graphers.— G.  F. 

] According  to  the  reading  of  Almelovcen  and  Linden,  which  is,  In  f.o,  qui 
minus  tuooramt , et  bene  concoxit , remissior:  in  eo,  qui  assuetus  est , ei  minus 
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in  one  who  has  been  fatigued,  and  has  not  concocted  well,  it  may 
be  more  gentle.  Proper  exercises  are,  reading  aloud,  handling 
of  arms,  the  ball,  running  and  walking ; which  last  is  better  not 
upon  plain  ground : for  an  ascent  and  descent  agitate  the  body 
with  some  variety,  unless  it  be  very  weak.  And  it  is  better  in 
the  open  air  than  in  a portico  ; better  in  the  sun,  if  the  head  can 
bear  it,  than  in  a shade  ; better  in  a shade  formed  by  walls  or 
parks,  than  under  a roof ; a straight  walk  is  better  than  a winding. 
In  most  cases  a beginning  sweat  should  put  an  end  to  exercise, 
or  at  least  lassitude,  that  does  not  amount  to  fatigue  ; and  that 
sometimes  in  a less,  sometimes  in  a greater  degree.  In  all  these 
exercises,  there  should  neither  be,  as  among  wrestlers,  an 
inviolable  rule,  nor  too  violent  labour.  Exercise  is  rightly 
followed,  sometimes  by  unction,  either  in  the  sun,  or  before  a 
fire,  at  other  times  by  the  bath,  which  is  best  in  a room  as  high, 
light,  and  spacious  as  may  be.  Neither  of  these  should  be  always 
done ; but  either  one  of  them  oftener  than  the  other,  as  agrees 
best  with  the  constitution.  After  these,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
some  rest.  When  food  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  never  proper  to  over- 
load : but  too  great  abstinence  is  often  hurtful  ; if  there  be  any 
small  excess  committed,  it  is  often  safer  in  drinking  than  eating. 
It  is  best  to  begin  with  salt  fish,*  greens,  and  such  like.  After 
these,  flesh,  which  is  best  roasted  or  boiled.  All  preserves  upon 
a double  account  are  hurtful,  both  because  people  are  tempted  by 
their  agreeable  taste  to  exceed  in  quantity,  and  though  the 
quantity  be  moderate,  they  are  of  difficult  concoction.  A dessert 
is  not  hurtful  to  a good  stomach,  but  turns  sour  upon  a weak. 
And,  therefore,  one  that  is  less  firm  in  that  part,  will  do  better 

concoxit,  amplior,  Celsus  gives  a precept  contrary  to  what  he  had  directed 
before,  p.  22.  1.  2,  qui  'parum  concoxit,  quiescere  debet.  In  justice,  there- 
fore, to  our  author,  I restore,  with  Morgagni,  (ep.  6.  p.  148.)  the  old  reading, 
In  co,  qui  minus  laboravit,  cl  bene  concoxit,  amplior ; in  eo,  qui  fatigatus  est, 
el  minus  concoxit,  remissior. 

* By  this  is  generally  understood  fish  salted  and  dried  (resembling  our 
dried  ling),  for  in  several  ancient  authors  it  is  ordered  to  be  macerated  before 
boiling  ; and  it  is  often  mentioned  as  made  of  fish  : but  it  would  appear 
from  Strabo  (lib.  iv.),  that  the  same  name,  was  also  given  to  flesh 
cured  in  like  manner ; for  he  mentions  a 0r  salsamentum,  made 

of  pork,  amongst  the  Sequani,  which  was  brought  to  the  Roman  market. 
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to  use  dates,  apples,  and  such  fruit,  for  that  purpose.  After 
drinking  somewhat  more  than  thirst  required,  no  more  should 
be  eaten  With  a full  stomach,  a man  should  set  about  no 
action.  When  one  has  eaten  plentifully,  the  concoction  is  more 
easy  if  he  concludes  the  meal  with  a drink  of  cold  water,  then 
continues  awake  for  a little  while,  and  afterwards  has  a sound 
sleep  If  a person  has  made  a hearty  meal  in  the  day-time,  he 
ought  not  to  expose  himself  after  it,  either  to  cold,  heat  or 
labour  ; for  these  do  not  so  readily  hurt  with  an  empty,  as  a fu 
body.  If  upon  any  occasion  one  is  to  want  food  lor  a time,  al 

labour  is  to  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  IIP 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  SUITED  TO 
FERENT  CONSTITUTIONS,  SEX 
OF  THE  YEAR. 


NEW  INCIDENTS,  AND  THE  D1F- 
ES,  AND  AGES,  AND  THE  SEASONS 


What  we  have  delivered  above,  is  nearly  of  universal  extent: 
but  some  precautions  are  necessary  for  new  incidents,  and  loi 
the  constitutions,  sexes*,  and  ages,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
For  it  is  neither  very  safe  to  remove  from  a healthy  place  into 
a sickly  ; nor  from  a sickly  into  a healthy.  It  is  best  to  remove 
from  a healthy  place  to  a sickly  in  the  beginning  of  winter  ; 
from  a sickly  to  a healthy  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  It  is 
neither  fit  to  overload  with  food  alter  much  fasting,  nor  is  fasting 
good  after  too  full  eating.  And  those  persons  endanger  them- 
selves, who,  contrary  to  their  custom,  either  once  or  twice  a day 
eat  immoderately.  Again,  sudden  ease  is  very  hurtful  after  great 
labour,  and  sudden  labour  after  too  great  inactivity.  For  this 
reason,  when  one  has  a mind  to  make  any  change  in  his  way  of 
living,  he  must  accustom  himself  to  it  gradually.  All  kinds  of 


♦ Celsus  here  proposes  the  difference  arising  from  the  sexes,  as  one  of  the 
subjects  to  be  treated  of;  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  chapter ; so  that  this  word  must  either  have  been  interpolated,  or,  as 
Constantine  observes,  Celsus  must  have  forgotten  it(which  is  not  piobable), 
or  his  observations  upon  that  article  may  be  lost,  by  the  carelessness  of 
transcribers. 
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labour  are  more  easily  endured  even  by  a boy  or  an  old  man,  than 
man  t rat  is  not  used  to  it.  And  upon  this  account,  too,  a 
1 e over  inactive  is  not  good ; because  there  may  happen  a 
necessity  for  labour.  But  if  at  any  time  a person,  altogether 
unused,  has  occasionally  laboured,  or  even  one  that  is  accustomed 
to  it  has  laboured  much  harder  than  ordinary,  he  ought  to  sleep 
upon  an  empty  stomach  ; and  so  much  the  rather,  if  he  have  a 
bitter  taste  in  his  mouth,  or  a dimness  in  his  eyes,  or  his  belly 
be  disordered.  For  then  he  must  not  only  sleep  with  an  empty 
stomach,  but  even  continue  to  fast  the  following  day,  unless 
rest  has  quickly  carried  off  the  disorder.  And  if  that  be  the 
case,  he  should  get  up,  and  walk  a little  at  a slow  pace.  But  if 
a person  has  been  at  more  moderate  labour,  so  that  he  was  not 
obliged  to  go  to  sleep,  nevertheless  he  ought  to  walk  in  the  same 
manner. 

Vf  hat  follows  is  to  be  generally  observed  by  those,  that  after 
fatigue  are  to  eat : when  they  have  walked  a little,  if  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  bathing,  they  ought  to  be  anointed  in  a warm 
place,  either  in  the  sun,  or  before  afire,  and  then  to  sweat.  But 
if  they  have  that  conveniency,  they  should  first  of  all  sit  down 
in  the  tepidarium ; next,  after  they  have  rested  a little,  go  dow n 
into  the  warm  bath  ; then  anoint  with  a good  deal  of  oil,  and  rub 
gently,  and  again  go  into  the  bath  ; this  done,  wash  the  mouth 
with  warm  water,  and  then  with  cold.  A very  hot  bath  is  not 
fit  for  such  people.  And,  therefore,  if  any  one  is  so  much  over 
fatigued  as  to  be  feverish,  it  is  sufficient  for  him,  in  a tepid  room, 
to  dip  himself  up  to  the  groin  in  warm  water,  with  a small 
mixture  of  oil:  after  that,  to  rub  over  the  whole  body,  but 
principally  those  parts,  that  have  been  in  the  water,  with'oil,  in 
wdnch  there  is  an  addition  of  wine  and  a little  powdered  salt 
Afterwards  it  is  proper  for  all  people,  that  are  fatigued,  to  take 
food,  and  that  of  a moist  nature  ; to  be  content  either  with 
water,  or  at  most  a diluted  drink,  especially  such  as  is  diuretic. 
It  is  fit  also  to  know  this,  that  drinking  cold  water  is  very 
pernicious  to  one  that  is  sweating  by  labour;  and  hurtful  to 
those  that  are  fatigued  by  a journey,  even  when  the  sweat  has 
abated.  Asclepiades  believed  it  to  be  bad  for  those,  too,  that 
had  immediately  come  from  the  bath.  This  holds  true  in  those 
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wlm  are  easily  purged,  but  not  with  safety,  and  are  liable  to 
shudderings,  but  is  not  universal ; because  it  is  most  agreeable  to 
nature,  that  a hot  stomach  should  be  cooled  by  drinking,  and  a 
cold  one  heated.  Which  rule,  when  I lay  down,  I own  at  the 
same  time,  that  cold  water  should  not  be  given  to  one  that  is  in 
a sweat,  though  occasioned  by  bathing.  It  is  common  also,  after 
various  food,  and  frequent  diluted  drinks,  for  a vomit  to  be 
serviceable,  and  the  following  day  a long  rest,  and  then  gentle 
exercise.  If  one  be  troubled  with  frequent  yawning,*  In;  should 
drink  wine  and  water  by  turns,  and  seldom  make  use  of  the 
bath.  A change  of  labour  also  relieves  from  fatigue;  and  when 
any  person  is  distressed  by  some  unusual  kind  of  labour,  that 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  refreshes  him.  It  is  very  safe  for  a 
person,  who  is  fatigued,  to  rest  upon  a couch,  if  he  has  before 
made  it  a daily  practice;  on  the  contrary,  it  wearies  one  that  is 
not  used  to  it.  For  whatever  is  contrary  to  custom  proves 
hurtful,  whether  it  be  indulgence  or  severity. 

'I  herearesome  methods  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ease  ofaman 
fatigued  by  walking.  Frequent  friction,  even  upon  the  journey, 
relieves  him  ; at  the  end  of  the  journey  fiist  sitting  down,  and 
then  unction  ; afterwards  be  may  foment  with  warm  water,  or 
use  the  warm  bath,  rather  to  his  lower,  than  his  upper  parts. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  scorched  in  the  sun,  he  must  immediately 
go  to  the  bagnio,  and  rub  over  his  body  and  head  with  oil,  anil 
then  go  down  into  the  bath,  warmed  toagood  degree;  after  that, 
(list  warm  water  must  be  poured  over  the  head,  and  then  cold. 
But  he,  that  has  been  chilled  with  cold,  must  wrap  himself  up, 
and  sit  down  in  the  laconicum,  till  he  sweat : then  anoint,  and 
afterwards  bathe;  eat  moderately,  and  drink  wine  unmixed, 

He  that  has  been  at  sea,  and  is  troubled  with  a nausea,  if  he 
has  vomited  much  bile,  ought  to  abstain  from  food  wholly,  or 
take  very  little  : il  he  has  brought  up  acid  phlegm,  be  may,  not- 

* As  tliis  whole  paragraph  relates  to  people  that  arc  fatigued,  il  renders 
the  whole  reading  more  probable,  fatigatio,  instead  of  OMritalio,  especially 
as  it  follows,  that  a change  of  labour  relieves  from  fatigue ; unless  we  icckon 
yawning  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  lassitude;  Morgagni  (ftp.  6.  p.  13.).) 
prefers  futigatm . but  as  the  ditTcrence  is  of  small  importance,  1 have  nut 
departed  from  Almeloveen. 
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withstanding,  take  food,  but  lighter  than  ordinary  : if  he  has  had 
nausea  without  vomiting,  he  should  abstain  from  food,  or  take  a 
vomit  after  meat.  He  that  has  sat  the  whole  day,  either  in 
a chariot  or  in  the  theatre,  should  by  no  means  run,  but  walk 
slowly.  It  has  been  frequently  serviceable  to  stay  a long  while 
in  the  bath,  and  then  to  sup  slightly.  If  one  grows  hot  in  the 
bath,  it  will  refresh  him  to  take  vinegar,  and  hold  it  in  his 
mouth  : if  that  is  not  at  hand,  cold  water  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner.  Above  all  things,  it  is  proper  to  know  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body:  because  some  are  slender,  others  fat; 
some  hot,  others  cold  ; some  moist,  others  dry  ; some  costive, 
and  others  lax.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  men,  who  have 
not  a weakness  in  some  part  or  other  of  their  body.  A person 
of  a slender  habit  should  take  methods  to  gain  flesh,  one  of 
a plethoric  should  diminish  his  bulk ; one  of  a hot  tem- 
perament ought  to  cool  himself,  the  cold  to  warm  him ; one 
of  a humid  should  dry,  and  one  of  a dry  should  moisten  ; he 
that  is  loose  in  the  belly  should  harden  it,  and  he  that  is  bound 
should  relax  ; and,  in  general,  means  must  always  be  used  to 
help  that  part  which  is  most  liable  to  disorders. 

The  means  of  fattening  the  body. — The  body  is  fattened  by 
gentle  exercise,  frequent  rest,  unction,  and  the  warm  bath,  if 
it  be  after  dinner ; a costive  belly',  moderate  cold  in  the  winter, 
a full  sleep,  but  not  over  long,  a soft  couch,  tranquillity'  of  mind, 
the  eating  and  drinking  of  sweet  and  fat  things,  frequent  meals, 
and  as  much  food  as  it  is  possible  to  digest. 

Of  extenuating  the  body. — The  body  is  extenuated  by  going 
into  warm  water,*  and  especially  if  it  be  salt ; the  bath  with  an 
empty  stomach  ; a scorching  sun,  and  all  heat,  care,  watching ; 
either  too  short  or  too  long  sleep;  lying  upon  the  ground  in 
the  summer  time,  and  upon  a hard  couch  in  the  winter ; running, 
much  walking,  and  all  violent  exercise  ; vomiting,  purging,  acid 
and  austere  things,  and  a single  meal  in  the  day  ; also  a custom 
of  drinking  wine,  that  is  not  very  cold,  upon  an  empty  stomach. 

Since  I have  classed  vomiting  and  purging  amongst  the  methods 

* It  appears  a little  doubtful,  why  Celsus  should  mention  this,  as  he  adds 
the  bath  immediately  after ; unless  by  balneum  he  means  all  the  processes 
at  the  bath;  and, by  the  other,  bathing  in  warm  water  alone. 
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for  extenuating,  1 must  say  something  in  particular  about  them, 
tobtve,  that  vomiting  is  rejected  by 

which  he  composed  upon  the  preservation  ot  health  , nor  do  1 
blame  him,  if  he  was  offended  with  the  custom  of  those,  who  by 
such  daily  evacuation  endeavour  to  procure  a voracious  appetite, 
ll'ut  he  has  s„„  somethin  farther.  He  h„  .1.0  m the  »» 

hook  forbidden  purging..  And  '.deed  this  ishurtful.if  it  be^ocvued 

„ ii  nnn  hp  no  universal  maxim,  now 
hv  too  strong  medicines.  it  can  oe  no 

ever  that  these  should  be  laid  aside  entirely;  because  it  is 

possible  that  the  nature  of  constitutions  and  particular  junctures 
posSime,  . , , „ue  used  with  moderation, 

may  make  them  necessary,  provided  they  be  used 

and  not  without  necessity;  and  even  he  himself  has  g.anted 
that  if  any  thing  be  corrupted,  it  ought  to  be  expelled,  bo  that 
this  method  is  not  to  be  altogether  condemned,  but  there  may  be 
many  occasions  for  it,  and  it  requires  a more  particular  and  nice 

observation.  . 

Of  vomits. — A vomit  is  more  useful  in  the  winter  than  summer, 

because  in  that  season  there  is  more  phlegm,  and  a greate. 
heaviness  in  the  head.  It  does  no  good  to  those  that  are  slern  er 
and  have  a weak  stomach  ; but  it  is  useful  to  those  that  are  o 
a full  habit,  and  all  bilious  people,  if  they  have  either  overloade 
themselves,  or  their  concoction  has  been  impaired;  or  if  hey 
have  taken  a greater  quantity  than  can  be  concocted,  they  o g 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  its  corrupting  ; or  if  it  is  a heady  cor- 
rupted,  nothing  is  more  proper  than  to  have  it  expelled  in  the 
most  expeditious  way  possible.  For  this  reason,  whenever  they 
are  attacked  with  bitter  eructations,  attended  with  pain  and 
weight  of  the  privcordia,  they  must  immediately  have  recourse  o 
this  remedy . It  is  likewise  proper  for  one,  who  has  a scorching 
heat  in  the  breast,  and  a frequent  spitting  or  a nausea;  or  toi 
one,  who  has  noise  in  his  ears,  or  a humour  in  the  eyes,  or  a 
bitterness  in  the  mouth  ; as  also  for  one,  who  changes  eit  ai  u. 
air  or  situation,  and  to  those,  who  are  troubled  with  a pain 
of  the  praecordia,  if  they  have  not  vomited  for  several  days, 
am  sensible,  that  in  these  cases  rest  is  prescribed,  which  cannot 
always  be  had  by  those,  who  are  under  the.  necessity  of  stirring 
about;  nor  indeed  lias  it  the  same  eirect  in  eveiy  body  . I Sra 
then,  that  vomits  should  not  be  taken  with  a view  of  indulging 
the  luxurious  appetite:  that  they  are  sometimes  useful  reitted.es 
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I believe  upon  the  credit  of  experience;  but  I would  advise  any 
-ho  wishes  to  be  healthy,  and  live  to  old  age,  not  to  make  a 
daily  practice  of  it.  When  one  chooses  to  vomit  after  meat,  if 
he  does  it  easily,  he  should  first  drink  only  warm  water;  if  with 

' 1CU  ty’  et  hlm  add  a llttle  salt  or  honey  to  the  water;  but  he 
that  intends  to  vomjt  in  the  morning,  should  first  drink  mulse  * 

or  eat  hyssop, f or  radish,  and  then  drink  warm  water,  as  has 
been  directed  already.  All  the  other  things  which  the  ancient 
physicians  prescribed,  are  hurtful  to  the  stomach.  If  it  is  weak 
after  the  vomit,  a little  food  is  to  be  taken,  but  of  a proper  kind  ; 
and  if  the  fauces  have  been  much  irritated,  three  cyathi  of  cold 
water  may  be  drunk.  He  that  has  vomited,  if  it  was  in  the 
morning,  ought  to  take  a walk,  then  anoint,  and  afterwards  sup  ; 
but  if  after  supper,  on  the  following  day  he  should  bathe  and 
sweat  in  the  bagnio:  he  will  do  well  to  make  the  next  meal 
slight,  and  the  bread  he  uses  at  it  should  be  stale,  wine  austere 
and  unmixed,  the  flesh  roasted,  and  all  the  food  of  the  driest 
kind.  He  that  chooses  to  vomit  twice  in  the  month,  will  find 
it  answer  the  purpose  better,  if  he  do  it  for  two  days  suc- 
cessively, than  if  he  were  to  repeat  it  on  the  fifteenth  day,"  unless 
such  an  intermission  should  cause  a weight  at  his  breast. 

Q/  Puiging.  U hen  the  belly  is  costive,  so  as  to  evacuate 
very  sparingly,  and  from  that  cause  flatulencies,  dimness  of  sight, 
pains  of  the  head,  and  other  disorders  of  the  superior  parts,  grow 
troublesome,  then  it  is  fit  to  take  a purge  : for  what  assistance 
can  rest  or  abstinence  afford  in  these  disorders,  of  which  they 
are  the  principal  causes?  He  that  wants  to  be  lax,  let  him  first 
use  suchfood  and  wine  asproduce  that  effect ; and,  if  they  do  not 
succeed,  let  him  take  aloes.  But  purging,  though  it  be  some- 
times necessary,  yet,  when  it  is  frequent,  becomes  dangerous  ; 
foi  ’bus  the  body  will  be  habituali)'  deprived  of  its  nourishment, 


* Mulse  was  made  of  two  parts  of  wine,  and  one  of  honey.  Dios.  lib.  v. 
cap.  790.  But  from  Ceisus  it  would  appear,  that  the  proportions  were 
arbitrary;  for  he  says,  Mulse  is  more  nourishing-,  the  more  honey  it 
contains.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 

t Hippocrates  thus  prescribes  it  for  a vomit  to  corpulent  men  : let  about 
a gill  of  powdered  hyssop  be  given  to  drink  in  a gallon  of  water,  adding  a 
little  vinegar  and  salt,  to  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  ; and  let  this  be 
drunk  at  first  gradually,  and  afterwards  more  quickly.  Lib.  tfe  Salub.  Viol- 
Hal.  p.  338.  Gen.  1057. 
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and  by  that  means  become  valetudinary  : for  a body  in  a weak 
state  is  the  most  liable  to  all  kinds  ol  distempers. 

Whal  heuls  and  cools  the  body. — The  body  is  heated  by 
unction,  salt  water,  and  more  so,  if  it  be  warm  ; all  salt 
provisions  and  austere  wine.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  cooled  by 
bitter  and  fleshy  substances,  taken  with  an  empty  stomach  ; the 
bath  after  meals,  and  sleep,  unless  it  be  too  long,  and  all  acids  ; 
the  coldest  water  ; oil,  if  it  be  mixed  with  water  ; and  lotus.* 

What  moistens  and  dries  the  body—  The  body  is  rendered 
humid f by  less  exercise  than  ordinary,  frequent  bathing,  a lull 
diet,  much  drink,  a walk  after  it,  and  continuing  awake. 
Walking  long  and  briskly  has  of  itself  the  same  tendency; 
and  morning  exercise,  if  one  does  not  eat  immediately  after  it ; 
and  those  kinds  of  food,  which  come  from  cold  climates,  or  rainy 
or  otherwise  damp.  On  the  contrary,  dryness  is  caused  by 
immoderate  exercise,  hunger,  unction,  heat  without  moisture, 
immoderate  use  of  salt,  cold  water,  and  the  taking  of  tood  imme- 
diately after  exercise,  and  such  particularly  as  comes  from  dry 
and  hot  climates. 

What  binds  and  relaxes  the  belly.— The  belly  is  bound  by 
labour,  sitting  still,  rubbing  potter’s  chalk  upon  the  body,  and  by 
diminishing  the  usual  quantity  of  food,  as  also  it  it  be  taken  but  , 
once  a day  by  one  who  is  accustomed  to  it  twice  ; by  drinking 

♦ There  arc  several  species  of  this  mentioned  by  ancient  authors;  but  the 
particular  kind  intended  here  seems  to  be  the  lotus  r. Egyptius , growing  in 
the  water,  with  a stalk  resembling  the  njamus.  It  has  a root  like  a quince, 
and  is  eaten  both  raw  and  boiled  ; and  in  the  last  way,  in  quality  it  is  like 
the  white  of  an  egg.  The  Egyptians  make  bread  of  its  head,  winch  resem- 
bles poppy.— See  Dioscorid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  696.  and  Plin.  Hist.  A at.  lib.  xm. 
cap.  17  and  18.  (This  word  is  omitted  in  many  of  the  best  early  editions, 
and  in  all  the  modern  ones. — G.  F.) 

t Lommius  asserts  the  copies  to  be  every  one  corrupted  in  this  place. 
From  the  moisteners  he  strikes  out  the  following— continuing  awake,  tong 
and  brisk  trailing,  morning  exercise  without  eating  after  it— as  unworthy  of 
our  author.  And  for  the  same  reason,  in  the  list  of  dryers,  inserts  watching, 
and  unction,  without  bathing  in  cold  water.  This  I thought  proper  to 
mention  in  a note,  but  did  not  choose  to  take  so  great  liberties  with  the 
text,  against  the  authority  of  all  the  other  copies,  hut  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  learned  reader,  though  I rather  incline  to  the  alteration  proposed. 
/V./.  Lonim.  Comment.  cleSuw'tcit.  tumid,  p.  218  and  -ID. 
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little,  and  not  till  one  has  eaten  as  much  as  he  designs  fur 
the  time  ; rest  after  meat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  belly  is 
relaxed  by  an  increase  of  walking  and  food,  motion  after  meat, 
and  drinking  frequently  in  the  time  of  meals.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  know  this,  that  a loose  belly  is  bound  by  a vomit,  and  a 
costive  one  is  loosened  by  the  same : and  a vomit  immediately 
after  meat  binds  it ; but  one  that  comes  some  time  after,  renders 
it  lax. 

Of  the  different  ages—  As  to  the  different  ages,  people  in 
middle  life  bear  want  of  food  most  easily ; young  men  not  so 
well  ; least  of  all  boys  and  very  old  men.  The  more  uneasiness 
one  finds  from  it,  he  ought  to  take  victuals  the  oftener  ; and 
that  frequency  is  more  especially  necessary  for  one  that  is 
growing.  Warm  bathing  is  fit  both  for  boys  and  old  men. 
Wine  should  be  given  to  boys  more  diluted,  to  old  men  less  ; but 
such  as  occasions  flatulencies,  to  neither  of  them.  It  is  of  less 
consequence  what  victuals  young  men  eat,  and  how  dressed. 
Those  that  are  loose  in  the  belly  while  young,  for  the  most  part 
are  costive  when  they  grow  old  ; such  as  are  costive  in  their 
youth,  are  often  loose  in  old  age.  It  is  best  for  a young  man  to 
have  a lax  belly,  and  for  an  old  man  to  be  bound. 

Of  the  seasons — Winter. — It  is  necessary  also  to  consider  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  proper  to  eat  more  in  the  winter  ; to 
take  a smaller  quantity  of  drink,  but  less  diluted;  to  make  much 
use  of  bread,  and  flesh  rather  boiled  than  roasted,  and  greens 
sparingly ; to  take  food  once  a day,  unless  the  belly  be  too  much 
bound.  If  one  dines,*  it  is  better  to  take  some  trifling  thing, 
and  that  dry,  without  flesh,  and  without  drink.  In  that  season 
of  the  year,  all  warm  things,  or  such  as  promote  heat,  are 
best.  Nor  is  venery  altogether  so  hurtful  then  as  at  some  other 
times. 

Spring. — But  in  the  spring  the  quantity  of  food  is  to  be  lessened, 
and  the  drink  increased,  but  more  diluted ; more  use  is  to  be 
made  of  flesh  and  greens,  and  there  must  be  a gradual  change 
from  boiled  to  roast  flesh.  Venery  is  more  safe  in  that  season 
of  the  year. 


* As  the  Romans  dined  towards  the  dose  of  the  day,  the  word  prandeo, 
corresponds  to  the  English  expression,  to  take  a luncheon. — G.  1'. 
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Summer.  — But  in  summer  the  body  requires  meat  and  drink 
more  frequently ; therefore  it  is  convenient  to  take  a dinner. 
Flesh  and  greens  arc  most  proper  in  that  season;  drink  very 
much  diluted,  that  it  may  at  once  remove  thirst,  and  not  inflame 
the  body;  bathing  in  cold  water  ; roast  flesh,  cold  food,  or  such 
as  is  cooling.  As  food  must  be  often  taken,  so  it  must  be  in 
small  quantities. 

Autumn. — Now  in  autumn  there  is  the  greatest  danger,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  changes  of  the  air.  And  for  this  reason 
one  should  never  go  abroad,  especially  in  the  colder  days,  without 
warm  clothes  and  shoes,  nor  sleep  in  the  air  in  the  night-time,  or 
at  least  be  well  covered.  At  this  time,  the  diet  may  be  something 
more  full,  the  drink  less,  butstronger.  Some  imagine  apples*  to  be 
hurtful,  which  for  the  most  part  are  eaten  immoderately  through 
the  whole  day,  while  no  abatement,  is  made  from  the  more 
substantial  food.  Thus  the  mischief  does  not  proceed  from  them, 
but  from  the  aggregate  of  all  that  is  taken;  for  none  of  them 
contribute  less  to  it  than  these.  But  it  is  not  fit  to  use  them 
oftener  than  the  other  kinds.  Lastly,  it  is  necessary,  when 
an  addition  is  made  in  this  article,  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  the 
stronger  food.  Venery  is  neither  good  in  the  summer,  nor  m 
autumn  ; but  is  less  hurtful  in  autumn  ; in  summer,  if  possible, 
there  ought  to  he  a total  abstinence  tiom  it. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

KUI.ES  FOR  THOSE  THAT  HAVE  A WEAKNESS  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Our  next  business  is  to  consider  the  cases  ot  those,  who  have  a 
weakness  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body.  He,  that  has  a 
weakness  in  the  head,  if  he  has  concocted  well,  ought  to  rub  it 
gently  with  his  hands  in  the  morning;  and  never,  if  he  can 
avoid  it,  put  any  covering  upon  it,  or  clip  the  hair  ' lose  to  the 

♦ Apples,  Puma.]  Under  Iliis,  Celsus  indudes  all  the  apple  kind;  and 
he  elsewhere  comprehends  in  this  genus  cherries,  mulberries,  Ni . , so  that 
he  seems  intake  in  all  the  pulpy  fruits,  whether  they  have  stones  or  not. 

Wherever  he  Intends  what  we  particularly  call  apples,  he  makes  a distine- 
lion,  as  (pvrtptc  proprie  ponto  numinunlnr , lib.  ii.  cap.  xv  iii. 
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skin  ; it  is  proper  for  him  to  avoid  exposing  it  to  the  moon,  and 
more  especially  before  her  conjunction  with  the  sun,  but  never  to 
go  out  after  meat : if  he  have  his  hair,  to  comb  it  every  day ; to 
walk  much,  if  he  can,  neither  under  a roof,  nor  in  the  sun  ; and 
also  to  avoid  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  particularly  after 
meat  or  wine.  He  should  rather  anoint  than  bathe,  and  the 
unction  should  be  performed  never  before  a flame,  sometimes 
at  a glowing  red  fire.  If  he  come  to  the  bath,  he  ought  first  to 
wrap  himself  up,  and  sweat  a little  in  the  tepidarium,  anoint 
there,  and  then  go  into  the  calidarium  ; when  he  has  sweat,  not 
to  go  into  the  hath,  hut  to  pour  hot  water  over  his  head,  so  that 
it  may  run  over  all  his  body,  then  tepid  water  in  the  same  man- 
nei,  and  lastly  cold  ; and  the  last  longer  upon  his  head  than  the 
other  parts ; after  which  to  rub  it  for  some  time  ; lastly,  to  dry 
and  anoint.  Nothing  is  so  beneficial  to  the  head  as  cold  water  ; 
f°i  reason,  he  that  has  a weak  head,  should  every  day  in  the 
summer  hold  it  for  some  time  under  a pretty  strong  stream.  And 
though  he  has  anointed  without  going  into  the  hath,  and  is  not 
able  to  bear  dipping  in  cold  water,  nevertheless  he  should  always 
poui  cold  water  upon  his  head.  But  when  he  is  unwillingto  have 
the  other  parts  of  his  body  touched,  he  must  bend  his  headfor- 
waid,  so  that  the  water  may  not  fall  down  into  his  neck;  and 
that  it  may  not  offend  his  eyes,  or  any  other  part,  he  is  to  throw 
it  back  now  and  then  with  his  hands,  as  it  runs  down.  It  is 
necessary  for  him  to  use  a spare  diet,  which  is  easily  concocted  : 
and  if  he  finds  his  head  uneasy,  when  his  stomach  is  empty,  he 
must  eat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; if  fasting  does  not  injure  it, 
once  a day  is  more  eligible.  Mild  diluted  wine  is  more  proper 
for  his  common  drink  than  water,  that  when  his  head  grows 
worse,  he  may  have  some  refuge  left;  and  it  is  neither  fit  for 
him  to  drink  wine  always,  nor  water  ; each  of  them  is  a remedy 
when  used  alternately.  He  must  neither  write  nor  read,  nor 
speak  with  vehemence,  especially  after  supper  ; at  which  time 
neither  is  thinking  very  safe  for  him  ; but  above  all  things  a 
vomit  is  hurtful. 


Chap  VI.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DIRECTION'S  TOR  THOSE,  THAT  LABOUR  UNDER  A L1PPITUDB, 

GRAVEDO,  CATARRH,  AND  DISORDERS  OK  THE  TONSILS. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  cold  water  beneficial  to  those  only  who  are  dis- 
tressed with  a weakness  in  their  head,  but  also  to  such  as  are 
troubled  with  constant  lippitudes,  or  gravedoes,  catarrhs,  and 
disorders  in  their  tonsils.  Such  people  must  not  only  pour  cold 
water  upon  their  head  every  day,  but  also  wash  their  mouth  with 
a large  quantity  of  it ; and  all  that  find  relief  from  this  practice 
must  especially  make  use  of  it  when  the  air  has  been  rendered 
unwholesome  by  southerly  winds.  And  as  all  strong  attention  or 
fatigue  of  mind  after  meat  is  hurtful  to  every  body,  so  it  is  more 
particularly  to  those  who  are  liable  to  pains  in  their  head,  or 
windwipe,  or  any  other  disorders  in  their  mouth.  A person  sub- 
ject to  gravedoes  and  catarrhs,  may  avoid  these  disorders  by 
changing  his  air,  place,  or  water,  as  little  as  possible,  and  by 
covering  his  head  in  the  sun,  so  as  it  may  neither  be  overheated, 
nor  suffer  by  cold  from  the  sudden  intervention  of  a cloud  ; by 
shaving  his  head,  with  an  empty  stomach  after  concoction  and 
neither  reading  nor  writing  after  meat. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PROPER  REGIMEN  KOR  PEOPLE  LIABLE  TO  PURGING. 

He  that  is  frequently  troubled  with  purging,  ought  to  exercise 
his  upper  parts  by  the  ball,  and  such  like  motions  ; to  walk  while 
his  stomach  is  empty;  to  avoid  too  great  heat  from  the  sun,  and 
constant  bathing  ; to  anoint  without  sweating.  He  should  not 
use  a variety  of  food,  and  by  no  means  meat  stewed  into  broth, 
or  vegetables  of  the  leguminous  kind,  or  those  greens,  that  pass 
quickly  through  the  body  ; in  fine,  to  take  all  such  things  as 
are  slowly  concocted;  venison,  hard  fish,  and  the  roasted  flesh  of 
tame  animals,  are  very  proper.  It  is  never  fit  to  drink  sail 
wine,*  nor  even  the  weak,  nor  sweet  wine,  but  the  austere,  of  a 

* “ Wines  are  prepared  with  sea-water  in  different  ways ; for  some, 
immediately  after  gleaning  the  grapes,  mix  sea-water  with  them ; others, 
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strong  body,  and  not  over  old.  If  he  chooses  mulse,  it  must  be 
prepared  with  boiled  honey.  If  cold  drinks  do  not  disturb  his 
belly,  he  must  use  them  principali}'.  If  any  thing  has  disagreed 
with  him  at  supper,  he  ought  to  vomit,  and  to  repeat  it  the  day 
following ; on  the  third  day  to  eat  a small  quantity  of  bread 
dipped  in  wine,  or  eggs  fried  in  oil,  or  in  defrutum, f and  things 
of  a like  nature:  after  that,  to  return  to  his  usual  diet.  After 
meat,  always  to  rest ; and  neither  apply  his  thoughts  to  any  sub- 
ject closely,  nor  give  himself  a shock  by  walking  however  gently. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RULES  FOR  THOSE  THAT  ARE  LIABLE  TO  A PAIN  OF  THE  COLON. 

But  if  the  large  intestine,  which  is  called  colon  (xoXev),  is  often 
pained,  since  that  disorder  is  nothing  else  but  a kind  of  flatulence, 
the  intention  to  be  pursued  is,  that  concoction  may  be  duly 
performed ; the  patient  must  practise  reading,  and  other 
exercises,  make  use  of  the  hot  bath,  and  take  his  food  and  drink 
hot ; lastly,  let  him  avoid  cold  by  all  means,  every  thing  that  is 
sweet,  and  leguminous  vegetables,  and  whatever  generally 
causes  flatulencies. 

expose  them  to  the  sun,  and  thus  tread  them,  adding  sea-water.  Others, 
again,  make  the  grapes  into  raisins,  and  macerate  them  in  vessels  with 
sea-water,  and  thus  tread  and  press  them.  Wine  made  in  this  way  is  sweet,  but 
there  are  others  prepared  of  a more  austere  taste.”  Dioscorid.  lib.  v.  c 801. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  properties  of  this  wine  were  first,  accidentally 
discovered  by  a servant  stealing  some  wine,  and  filling  up  the  vessel  with 
sea-water.  JYat.  Hist.  lib.  xiv.  c.  viii. 

* Defrutum  is  sweet  must,  boiled  to  one  half  its  quantity,  done  to 
imitate  honey.  Plin.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  ix.  Columella  says  to  one  third,  which 
Pliny  calls  sapa.  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HUI.ES  FOR  ONE  THAT  HAS  A WEAK  STOMACH. 

A man,  whose  stomach  is  infirm,  ought  to  read  aloud;  after 
reading  to  walk;  then  to  exercise  himself  with  the  ball,  or  arms, 
or  any  other  kind,  which  agitates  the  superior  parts  ; upon  an 
empty  stomach,  not  to  drink  water,  but  hot  wine;  to  take  tood 
twice  a day,  but  in  such  quantity,  as  he  can  easily  concoct  o 
make  use  of  small  and  austere  wine,  and  to  take  his  drink  aitei 
meat  rather  cold.  The  indications  of  a weak  stomach  are 
paleness,  leanness,  pain  in  the  pnecordia,  nausea,  involuntary 
vomiting,  a pain  of  the  head,  when  the  stomach  is  empty:  where 
these  signs  are  not  found,  the  stomach  is  strong.  And  we  are 
not  to  believe  our  countrymen,  who,  when  they  are  indisposed 
and  have  a strong  inclination  for  wine  or  cold  water,  defend 
their  luxury  by  pretending  the  stomach  does  not  do  its  office. 
But  those,  that  concoct  slowly,  and  whose  praecordia  on  that 
account  are  inflated,  or  who,  by  reason  of  any  heat,  are 
accustomed  to  be  thirsty  in  the  night-time,  before  going  to  rest 
may  drink  two  or  three  cyathi  of  wine  through  a small  pipe. 
It  is  good  also  against  a slow  concoction  to  read  aloud  ; then  to 
walk  ; afterwards  to  anoint  or  bathe;  to  drink  always  cold  wine  ; 
and  after  meat,  to  drink  largely,  but  in  the  way  I mentioned 
already,  by  a syphon  : lastly,  to  conclude  all  the  drinks  with  cold 
water.  He,  whose  food  grows  sour  in  his  stomach,  before  he 
eats,  should  drink  egelid  water,  and  vomit.  But  if  the  use  of 
this  should  occasion  a looseness,  whenever  he  is  relieved  of  that 
complaint,  he  should  by  all  means  make  use  of  cold  drinks. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THOSE  THAT  ARE  LIABLE  TO  PAINS  OP  THE  NERVES. 

He  that  is  subject  to  pains  in  the  nerves,  as  is  common  in  the 
gout,  of  the  hands  or  feet,  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  exercise 
the  part,  affected,  and  expose  it.  to  labour  and  cold  ; unless  the 
pain  has  become  violent,  in  which  case  rest  is  best.  Venery  is 
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always  hurtful.  Concoction  is  necessary,  as  well  in  this,  as  in 
all  borders  of  the  body:  for  crudilty  injures  it  more  than  any 
ung  ; and  whenever  the  body  is  out  of  order,  the  diseased  part 
eels  it  most  sensibly.  As  concoction  is  an  adversary  to  all 
iseases  so  some  again  are  relieved  by  cold,  and  others  by  heat. 
Mther  of  which  every  one  ought  to  procure,  according  to  the 
iabit  ot  his  body.  Cold  is  hurtful  to  an  old  or  slender  man,  to  a 
wound,  to  the  praecordia,  intestines,  bladder,  ears,  hips,  shoulders, 
piivate  parts,  teeth,  bones,  nerves,  womb,  and  brain  It  also 
renders  the  surface  of  the  skin  pale,  dry,  hard,  and  black.  From 
this  proceeds  shudderings  and  tremors.  But  it  is  beneficial  to 
young  people,  and  all  that  are  of  a full  habit.  The  mind  also  is 
more  brisk,  and  the  concoction  goes  on  better,  when  it  is  cold,  if 
cue  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  it.  Cold  water  poured  on 
besides  being  useful  to  the  head,  does  good  to  the  stomach.  It  is 
ikewise  of  service  to  the  joints,  and  pains,  which  are  not  attended 
with  ulcers;  also  to  persons,  that  are  too  ruddy,  if  they  be  free 
i-om  pain.  Heat  helps  whatever  cold  hurts;  and  those  too 
that  have  blear  eyes,  if  they  have  neither  pain  nor  an  effusion  of 
eais,  also  contracted  nerves,  and  especially  those  ulcers,  which 
ause  from  cold.  It  causes  a good  colour  in  the  body,  and 
promotes  the  excretion  of  urine.  In  too  great  a degree  it 
enervates  the  body,  softens  the  nerves,  and  relaxes  the  stomach. 
But  neither  cold  nor  heat  is  by  any  means  safe,  coming  suddenly 
upon  persons  unaccustomed  to  it  ; for  cold  occasions  pains  in  the 
side,  and  other  disorders  ; and  cold  water  causes  scrofulous 
swellings  ; heat  hinders  concoction,  prevents  sleep,  wastes  by 
sweat,  and  renders  the  body  obnoxious  to  pestilential  distempers. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DIRECTIONS  IN  A PESTILENCE. 

There  are  some  rules  necessary  to  be  observed  in  a pestilence 
by  a man,  who  continues  in  good  health,  but  cannot,  however,  be 
secure.  At  that  time  it  is  proper  to  take  journeys,  and  to  sail. 
When  that  cannot  be  done,  to  use  gestation,  gentle  walking  in 
the  open  air  before  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  unction  with  the 
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same  moderation,  and,  as  lias  been  directed  above,  to  avoid  fatigue, 
crudity,  cold,  heat,  and  venery,  and  confine  himself  to  a strict 
regimen.  If  he  feel  any  heaviness  hanging  about  his  body,  then 
he  is  neither  to  rise  in  the  morning,  nor  walk  barefooted  at  any 
time,  much  less  after  meat  or  the  bath  ; nor  to  vomit  either  with 
an  empty  stomach,  or  after  supper:  neither  should  the  belly  be 
purged;  and  if  it  grow  loose  of  itself,  it  must  be  restrained. 
Abstinence  should  rather  be  observed,  if  the  body  is  plethoric. 
Also  it  is  proper  to  avoid  the  bath,  sweating,  sleeping  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  especially  after  meat;  which,  by  the  way,  it  is 
more  convenient  to  take  once  a day,  and  that  sparingly,  lest  it 
should  occasion  crudity  : every  other  day  to  drink  alternately 
water  and  wine.  These  rules  being  carefully  observed,  as  little 
alteration  as  possible  should  be  made  in  the  usual  course  of  lile. 
And  as  they  are  to  be  practised  in  every  pestilence,  so  principally 
in  that,  which  is  occasioned  by  southerly  winds.  And  the  very 
same  precautions  are  necessary  for  those,  that  take  journeys, 
when  they  have  set  out  from  home  in  a sickly  season  of  the  year, 
or  have  come  into  sickly  countries.  But  if  the  nature  of  any 
engagements  should  prevent  the  observance  of  the  other  rules, 
yet  it  will  be  necessary  to  live  abstemiously  ; and  thus  to  change 
from  wine  to  water,  and  from  that  to  wine  again,  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  prescribed  above. 


E 


SECOND  BOOK. 


PREFACE. 

Of  the  approach  of  a disorder  there  are  many  signs.  In  the 
explanation  of  which,  I shall  without  hesitation  make  use  of  the 
authority  of  the  ancients,  and  more  especially  that  of  Hippocrates; 
as  even  the  more  modem  physicians,  although  they  have  made 
alterations  in  the  method  of  curing,  nevertheless  confess,  that, 
he  has  delivered  the  best  prognostics  from  these  signs.  But 
before  I speak  of  those  antecedents,  which  give  cause  to  appre- 
hend distempers  ensuing,  it  seems  not  improper  to  explain  wdiat 
seasons  of  the  year,  what  kinds  of  weather,  what  times  of  life, 
what  constitutions  are  most  safe  from,  or  most  obnoxious  to 
dangers,  and  what  kinds  of  disorders  are  most  to  be  feared  in 
each  of  these.  Not  but  in  any  weather,*  men  of  all  ages  and  all 
habits,  fall  into  all  kinds  of  distempers,  and  die  of  them  too  ; 
but  because  some  events  are  more  frequent  than  others.  And 
therefore  it  is  useful  for  every  person  to  know,  against  what,  and 
when,  he  should  be  most  upon  his  guard. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SEASONS,  WEATHER,  AGES,  CONSTITUTIONS, 
AND  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  EACH. 

The  most  healthful  season,  then,  is  the  spring,  next  to  that  the 
winter,  the  summer  is  more  dangerous  than  either,  the  autumn 

* Morgagni  observes,  that  in  the  original  it  should  be  read,  Aon  quod  non 
omni  tempore,  omni  tempestatum  genere;  so  that  the  translation  should  run, 
Not  b;it  in  any  season,  and  in  any  weather.  What  renders  this  correc- 
tion more  probable  is,  that  a few  lines  before,  Celsus  had  said,  Qua;  tempora 
anni  qua;  tempestatum  genera.  These  two  words,  though  omitted  by  Juntas, 
and  Caesar,  and  after  them  by  Linden  and  Almeloveen,  are  nevertheless 
extant  in  the  manuscript  and  the  other  editions  he  perused.  Ep.  vi.  p.  142. 
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by  far  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  With  regard  to  the  weather, 
that  is  best,  which  is  equal,  whether  it  be  cold  or  hot;  that, 
which  varies  most,  is  the  worst.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  the 
autumn  destroys  the  greatest  number.  For  generally  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  it  is  hot,  the  nights,  mornings,  and  evenings 
too,  are  cold  ; thus  the  body,  relaxed  by  the  preceding  summer, 
and  by  the  frequent  meridian  heats  of  autumn,  is  exposed  to 
sudden  cold.  But  as  this  is  most  common  in  this  season,  so  it 
is  hurtful,  whenever  it  happens.  When  the  weather  is  equal, 
serene  days  are  most  healthful : rainy  are  better  than  those  that 
arc  only  misty  or  cloudy  ; and,  in  winter,  those  days  are  best 
that  have  no  wind  at  all  ; in  summer,  that  have  the  westerly 
breezes.  If  the  winds  blow  from  any  of  the  other  quarters,  the 
northerly  are  more  salutary  than  the  easterly  or  southerly. 
Nevertheless  these  sometimes  differ  according  to  the  situation 
of  countries.  For  generally  in  every  place  a wind,  that  comes 
from  the  inland  parts,  is  healthful ; one  from  the  sea  is  sickly. 
And  not  only  health  is  more  certain  in  a good  temperature  of 
the  weather,  but  even  the  more  malignant  distempers,  which 
happen  to  comeon  then,  are  more  mild,  and  sooner  removed.  1 hat 
air  is  the  worst  for  a sick  person-,  which  has  occasioned  his 
distemper;  insomuch  that  in  such  a case,  a change  for  weather 
in  its  own  nature  worse,  is  favourable. 

The  middle  age  is  safest,  because  it  is  neither  endangered  by 
the  heat  of  youth,  nor  the  coldness  of  old  age.  Old  ago  is 
more  liable  to  chronical  diseases,  and  youth  to  acute  ones.  The 
body  most  promising  for  health  is  the  square,  neither  over  slender, 
nor  over  fat.  For  a tall  stature,  as  it  is  comely  in  youth,  so  it 
quickly  wears  out  by  age.  A slender  body  is  weak,  a corpulent 
heavy. 

Whatever  disorders  arise  from  the  motion  of  the  humours,  are 
generally  to  be  most  apprehended  in  the  spring  ;*  so  that  at  this 


* The  words  in  the  original  are,  Fere  tamen  maxime,  &c.  As  there  is  no 
opposition  between  this  observation  and  any  going  before,  if  the  reading  be 
right,  there  must  be  a chasm  in  the  text.  But  l suspect  tcim cn  ought  to  be 
quam,  and  have  rendered  it  accordingly. 
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season  lippitudes,  pimples,  haemorrhages,  abscesses  of  the  body, 
which  the  Greeks  call  apostemata  (aeropn/ua t«),  atrabilis,  which 
they  name  melancholia  (p.tXay^ahiu.'),  madness,  epilepsy,  angina, 
giavedoes,  and  catarrhs,  usually  occur.  Also  those  distempers  in 
the  joints  and  nerves,  which  sometimes  are  troublesome,  and 
sometimes  easy,  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  the  most  apt  both  to 
begin  and  return.  Neither  is  the  summer  altogether  free  from 
most  of  the  above-mentioned  distempers;  but  adds  moreover 
feveis,  either  ardent  or  tertian,  vomitings,  purgings,  ear-aches, 
ulcers  of  the  mouth,  gangrenes,  both  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  chiefly  in  the  private  parts;  and  all  those  disorders 
that  waste  a man  by  sweat.  There  is  hardly  any  of  these,  that 
is  not  found  in  the  autumn;  but  there  arise  then,  besides 
irregular  fevers,  pain  of  the  spleen,  dropsical  disorders,*  con- 
sumption, which  the  Greeks  call  phthisis  (tfl/'fir);  difficulty  of 
urine,  which  they  term  stranguria  (/rpayyvpia) ; the  distemper  of 
the  smaller  intestine,  which  they  name  ileos  (eiXeo?);  there 
happens  also  what  the  Greeks  call  lienteria  (XutvTEpla') ; pains  of 
the  hips,  epileptic  disorders.  And  the  same  season  is  mortal  to 
those,  that  are  worn  out  with  long  diseases,  and  such  as  have  been 
oppressed  by  the  preceding,  summer  ; and  it  dispatches  some  by 
new  distempers,  and  involves  others  in  very  tedious  ones, 
especially  quartan  agues,  which  may  even  continue  through  the 
winter.  Nor  is  any  season  more  liable  to  the  plague,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  be,  however  various  in  its  manner  of  hurting.  The. 
winter  provokes  pains  of  the  head,  cough,  and  whatever  disorder 
is  contracted  in  the  fauces,  sides,  or  bowels. 

With  regard  to  the  varieties  of  weather,  the  north  wind 
causes  a cough,  exasperates  the  fauces,  binds  the  belly,  suppresses 
urine,  excites  shudderjngs,  also  pain  of  the  side  and  breast ; vet 
it  braces  a sound  body ,f  and  renders  it  more  mobile  and  brisk. 


* Aqua  inter  cutem.]  This  is  a term  used  by  Celsus,  to  signify  a slight 
species  of  the  leucophlegmatia,  or  the  first  appearances  of  a dropsy.  See 
the  beginning  of  Chap.  xxi.  lib.  iii. 

+ Spissat  sanum  corpus.]  Literally  it  thickens,  or  compacts  a sound  body. 
The  interpretation  here  given  is  confirmed  by  opposite  effects  of  the  south 
wind,  a few  lines  after,  Corpus  efficit  hebes,  humidum,  languidum. 
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H„-7  a^oa/'h  more  nearly  of  *!„•«•,  f/rd«"  '"*"»«  '»"■ 

„„„„  ,,m.l*r  to,  oh  of  them  All  bet  tollam, •«  *>•"  <*"•'  *"/’ 

„nnrr»te«  ftm  mind,  »o,l  v,««(or,«  fainting  »wl 

fold  ,•-«"*  uiih'  tniii  * "in  minion*.  »n'i  "'infill»  * * 
Mmiih,  the  Hill"  forth « l-.r*»  i**ptminm  mat 

1„,  tin  "fi"  ' tetano*  frW{,  it  frrndo,  <-«  Marknr-«  "•  " 

„„1  n Hi  uMminu  Ut  t'  in  tiff  wmtb«f  wt  1 »«rt  

fa-rnr*,  hppiUuUn,  dyannterina,  *iri<iV,'if »>•«,  f-'0«  of  ffot  |omt«  , 
rainy,  »<  dio««  fever»,  diarrb,ea«,  ainri»*, 

whi/fhth*  Onwk#  «»11  1-0,17«.«  (v fin* if)-  fo  n'' 

w,.,,ih<r  only  to  l„'  „nn«idered,  Id  »1«,  what  fo>«  iwu  if* 
,oor«  In,  «own  time  If  " dry  win Uw  ha*  M'"  W,M' 

northerly  wind»,  and  H-n  *j,rinf/  -/ott,  nontterly,  *«'• 

„,o*t  commonly  en*on  l.,,(of  «»«!«*,  dyaeoterm»,  f an,  I 

chiefly  III  H""'  'lnl,'  »>'  forfli**,  ^rt,nnl«rly  women.  i'"> * '( 
„nl l.nrly  wind#  end  rein*  have  j, resiled  In  the  winter,  »'«* 
upri/ty  U not, I and  /try.  then,  indeed,  finynmit  women,  who*"  time. 

,,  „e»r,  in  m danger  of  a wiu  ifrinv.i  . mui  H"*«  Hint  K"  ,f""’ 
foil  tin,"  bring  forth  weekly  children,  not,  I, My  to  live.  Otte  r 
(rf  ,^,|n  arc  attacked  with  ,|ry  li(,(rit.nde*,  «„,1  if  they  in  old,  Wdh 
Ur  I and  ' atarrh*  lint,  if  the  «ontlwrly  win, I*  have 

continued  from  ttw  beginning  "f  winter  to  tin-  < ,„1  of  «(-note 
I,  are  v<-ry  ,,n„  kly  t„M,  off  try  |rlmiri»iM.  mn I fnv,-r«  »tten,|,  -l 
Wit.h  » rlnlirnf»»,  win,  It  i*  «»ll«l  (,lir»nif.i«  C^r/iVi? »"*  wl,<  n 
Ujrin»  with  tin-  *(,nn«,  ftfi'l  ,ont.in,in«  ».hrr«f(h  fh*> 
Hiimtnnr,  (,rof1(«r>  «wnnf.injj  in  fo»«r«  nrwntwnrily  follow».  I',„t  ,f 
it  dry  mirnmor  h»«  h,  -n  itlnwM  with  nnrthnrly  w,n,l*.  »n,l  tbn 
m,| in nn  with  ruin*,  unrl  «onthnrly,  till  th«  follow, n(r  winter  wn 
C,,I,|  ,„„|/h«.  ,->t-irrh«,  ho»r«, „<•««,  »n»l  in  »om<  non»nrn(-ti',o ■ 
Bill  If  din  ftOftirnn  f/r,  i«  w|n*lly  'If  /,  »,„1  th<  «an,,  north, -r  / 
winrU  I, low,  all  tbn  morn  rlnlmatn  terln-,  lmi'>i"/A  which  I |,.a"  'I 
women,  enjoy  a (/,,,« I «tatn  ',f  hn»lth  an, I for  tt,,,  mo,  r -I-  , 
thny  may  („«*ihiy  b<-  attankd  with  ,lry  li(,|,'to,l<*,  an, I fc-rcr» 
< illn  r amite  or  t,-,|io»M,  an, I atrahiliary  ,li«or,h  r« 

A«  to  the  different  a(r,«,  chihlren,  ami  *ho«<  a little  more  a/I- 
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vanccd,  have  their  health  best  in  the  spring,  and  are  most  safe  in 
the  beginning  ofsummer;  old  men  in  the  summer,  and  beginning 
of  autumn  ; young  and  middle  aged  men  in  the  winter.  The 
winter  is  more  hurtful  tooldmen,and  thesummerto youths.  For 
the  peculiar  weaknesses  that  appear  at  different  times  of  life,  first 
of  all  infants  and  jToung  children  will  be  troubled  with  spreading 
ulcers  of  the  mouth,  which  the  Greeks  call  aphthae  (a$6at),  vomitings 
nightly  watching,  humour  in  the  ears,  and  inflammations  about 
the  navel.  The  peculiar  complaints  of  such  as  are  teething,  are 
exulcerations  in  the  gums,  convulsions,  slight  fevers,  purgings,  and 
these  are  chiefly  troublesome  about  the  cutting  of  the  canine  teeth. 
Infants  of  the  fullest  habit,  and  whose  bellies  are  very  much 
bound,  are  most  liable  to  these  dangers.  But  when  they  have 
grown  up  a little,  there  appear  disorders  of  the  glands,  and  diffe- 
rent inclinationsof  thevertebrse,  which  compose  the  spine,  scrofu- 
lous swellings,  some  painful  kinds  of  warts,  by  the  Greeks  called 
acrochordones  (axpo^opJo'vsf),  and  many  other  tubercles.  In  the  be- 
ginningof  puberty,  many  ofthe  above-named,  andlong fevers, and 
haemorrhages  from  the  nose.  And  generally  all  children  are 
most  in  danger  first  about  the  fortieth  day,  then  the  seventh 
month,  then  the  seventh  year,  after  these  at  the  time  of  puberty. 
Moreover,  any  distempers,  which  commence  in  infancy,  and  are 
terminated  neither  by  puberty,  nor  in  men  by  their  first  com- 
merce with  women,  nor  in  women  by  the  appearance  of  their 
menses,  commonly  continue  long:  yet  more  frequently  these 
puerile  disorders  of  long  standing  are  removed  by  these  means. 
Youth  is  most  subject  to  acute  disorders,  and  epileptic,  and  to 
consumption:  and  they  are  commonly  young  men  who  spit  blood. 
After  this  age,  come  on  pleurisies  and  peripneumonies,  lethargy, 
cholera,  madness,  and  discharges  ofblood  from  certain  mouths,  as  it 
were,  of  the  veins,  by  the  Greeks  called  hmmorrhoides 
Inoldage,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  makingurine,  gravedo,  pains 
of  the  joints  and  kidneys,  palsies,  bad  habit  of  body,  which  the 
Greeks  call  cachexia  (ka%e£i A),  nightly  watchings,  tedious  dis- 
orders of  the  ears,  of  the  eyes,  and  nose,  and  especially  a loose 
belly,  and  its  consequences  a dysentery,  or  lientery,  and  other 
indispositions  incident  to  that  habit.  Besides  these,  the  slender 
are  distressed  with  consumptions,  purgings,  catarrhs,  and 
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pains  of  the  bowels  and  sides.  The  corpulent  generally  are 
oppressed  with  acute  diseases,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
often  die  suddenly,  wdiich  seldom  happens  in  a more  slen- 
der body. 


CHAPTER  II 

OF  THE  SIGNS  OF  AN  APPROACHING  ILLNESS. 

Before  an  illness,  as  I mentioned  above,  there  appear  some 
signs  of  its  approach.  All  of  them  have  this  in  common,  that  the 
body  alters  from  its  ordinary  state ; and  not  only  for  the  worse, 
but  even  for  the  better.  For  this  reason,  if  one  has  become  more 
plump,  and  looks  better,  and  of  a more  florid  complexion  than 
usual,  he  ought  to  hold  these  advantages  suspected.  Forbecause 
these  things  can  neither  continue  at  a stay,  nor  admit  further 
improvement,  they  generally  run  backward  very  fast,  like  some 
heavy  body  tumbling  down.  But  it  is  a worse  sign,  when  one  is 
emaciated  contrary  to  his  natural  habit,  and  has  lost  his  colour 
and  comeliness : because  bodies  redundant  can  allow  something 
to  be  carried  off  by  a distemper;  the  deficient  have  not  where- 
withal  to  bear  the  force  of  the  distemper  itself.  Besides,  there  is 
cause  to  be  presently  alarmed,  if  the  limbsare  heavy;  if  frequent 
ulcers  break  out;  if  the  body  has  grown  hotter  than  common; 
if  sleep  be  too  heavy ; if  the  dreams  are  tumultuous  ; if 
one  awakes  oftener  than  usual,  and  then  falls  asleep 
again  ; if  the  body  of  the  person  asleep  sweats  in  some 
parts  contrary  to  custom,  especially  if  that  be  about  the  breast, 
or  neck,  or  legs,  or  knees,  or  hips;  also  if  the  mind  is  languid; 
if  there  is  a reluctance  to  speaking  and  motion  ; if  the  body  be 
indisposed  to  action;  if  the  prtecordia  are  pained,  or  the  whole 
breast,  or,  which  happens  in  most  people,  the  head  ; if  the  mouth 
is  tilled  with  saliva;  if  the  eyes  feel  pain  in  turning;  if  the  tem- 
ples be  strait  bound;*  if  the  limbs  have  shudderings;  if  the 


This  happens  when  there  is  no  perspiration  from  them. 
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breathing  is  difficult ; if  the  arteries  in  the  forehead  are  dilated 
and  beat  strong ; if  there  be  frequent  yawnings  ; if  the  knees  feel 
tired,  or  the  whole  body  be  affected  with  a lassitude.  Several  of 
these  things  often,  some  of  them  always,  precede  a fever.  This, 
however,  ought  to  be  first  considered,  whether  any  of  these  happen 
frequently  to  a person  without  any  consequent  uneasiness.  For 
there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  constitutions  of  particular  per- 
sons, without  the  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  not  easy  to  prognos- 
ticate what  is  to  happen.  With  reason,  therefore,  a man  is  free 
from  apprehensions  about  those  things,  which  he  has  often 
escaped  without  danger;  he  only  is  justly  uneasy,  to  whom  these 
appearances  are  new,  or  who  has  never  been  secured  from  their 
bad  effects  without  proper  precautions. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GOOD  SYMPTOMS  IN  SICK  PEOPLE. 

When  any  person  is  seized  with  a fever,  it  is  certain  he  is  not  in 
danger,  if  he  lies  either  upon  his  right  or  left  side,  as  may  have 
been  usual  with  him,  with  his  legs  a little  drawn  up,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  commonly  the  lying  posture  of  a person  in  health  ; if 
he  turns  himself  with  ease;  if  he  sleeps  in  the  night  time,  and 
keeps  awake  in  the  day ; if  he  breathes  easily  ; if  he  does  not 
struggle  ; if  the  skin  about  the  navel  and  pubes  be  full  ;f  if  his 
prsecordiabe  equally  soft  onboth  sides,  without  any  sense  of  pain  ; 
or  although  they  are  a little  swelled,  yet  yield  to  the  impression 
of  the  fingers,  and  are  not  pained.  This  illness,  though  it  will 
continue  some  time,  yet  will  be  safe.  The  body  also,  which  is 
every  where  soft,  and  in  the  same  degree  of  heat,  and  which 
sweats  all  over  equally,  and  whose  fever  is  removed  by  thatsweat, 
is  in  afair  way  of  doing  well.  When  the  body  is  recovering  its  health , 

| Linden  and  Almeloveen  here  have  plana. — But  I chose  rather  with  Con- 
stantine to  read  plena;  both  because  the  appearance  is  then  exactly  opposed 
to  what  follows  in  Chap,  iv.,  as  a bad  symptom  in  those  parts,  and 
because  it  corresponds  better  with  Hippocrates,  aphor.  35.  sect.  2. 
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sneezing  also  is  amongst  the  good  signs,  and  an  appetite,  either 
continued  from  the  beginning,  or  even  coming  after  a nausea. 
Nor  should  that  fever  alarm,  which  terminates  in  one  da)'  ; nor 
indeed  that,  which  though  it  has  prevailed  for  a longer  time,  yet 
has  totally  intermitted  betwixt  paroxysms,  so  that  the  body  be- 
came free  from  all  complaint,  which  the  Greeks  call  eilicrines.* 
If  any  thing  happens  to  be  discharged  by  vomiting,  it  ought  to  be 
a mixture  of  bile  and  phlegm  : and  the  sediment  of  the  urine 
white,  smooth,  equal;  so  that  if  there  is  anything  like  small 
clouds  swimming  in  it,  that  subsides  to  the  bottom.  And  the 
stools  in  one,  who  is  safe  from  danger,  are  soft,  figured,  and 
evacuated  at  nearly  the  same  intervals,  as  was  usual  in  health, 
and  in  quantity  duly  proportioned  to  the  nourishment,  that  is 
taken.  A loose  belly  is  worse:  but  even  this  should  not  imme- 
diately be  esteemed  dangerous,  if  the  discharge  be  of  a harder 
consistence  in  the  morning,  or  gradually  turn  less  liquid,  and  the 
excrements  be  reddish,  and  their  offensive  smell  do  notexceedthat 
of  the  like  discharge  of  a healthy  man.  And  there  is  nothing 
bad  in  voiding  some  worms  at  the  end  of  the  distemper. f If  a 
flatulency  has  occasioned  a pain  and  swelling  in  the  upper  parts 
without  an  inflammation,  a rumbling  of  the  belly  from  thence  to 
the  lower  parts  is  a good  sign;  and  more  so,  if  it  has  found  an 
easy  passage  with  the  excrements. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BAD  SYMPTOMS  IN  SICK  PEOPLE. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a hazard  of  a dangerous  distemper, 
when  the  patient  lies  supine,  with  his  arms  and  legs  extended; 

* ’ElXntpiviC,  sincere,  or  unmixed;  so  that  it  is  explained  naturally  enough 
by  our  author  integrum,  sound,  which  I choose  to  render  by  free  from  all 
complaint,  because  we  never  apply  the  term  sound  to  a body,  that  has  any 
distemper  hanging  about  it. 

t Celsus  lakes  this  from  Coac.  Pronto! . UOI.  which,  if  he  had  translated  li- 
terally, he  would  have  said  instead  of  SuU  Jintnnorbi,  ad  crisim ; which  shows 
his  great  care  to  avoid  the  Greek  terms  of  art,  and  render  the  knowledge  of 
medicine  as  easy  as  possible  to  his  countrymen. 
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when  he  inclines  to  sit  up  during  the  greatest  violence  of  an  acute 
distemper,  especially  in  a peripneumony : when  he  is  distressed 
with  wakefulness  in  the  night,  even  although  he  sleep  in  the  day 
time.  Now  sleep,  which  happens  betwixt  the  fourth  hour*  and 
night,  is  worse  than  that,  which  is  betwixt  morning  arid  the  same 
hour.  But  it  is  worst  of  all,  if  he  neither  sleep  in  the  night,  nor 
the  day  time:  for  that  cannot  well  happen  without  a constant 
delirium.  Neither  is  it  a good  sign  to  he  oppressed  with  sleep 
beyond  measure  : and  the  worse,  the  nearer  the  sleep  comes  to 
being  continued  day  and  night.  It  is  also  a sign  of  a dangerous 
distemper  to  breathe  quickly,  and  with  vehemence  ; for  shudder- 
ings  to  have  come  on  after  the  sixth  day  ; to  spit  matter;  to  ex  - 
pectorate with  difficulty  ; to  have  constant  pain;  to  he  much  dis- 
tressed with  the  distemper  ; to  toss  the  arms  and  legs  about;  to 
weep  involuntarily  ; to  have  a glutinous  humour  sticking  to  the 
teeth ; for  the  skin  about  the  navel  and  pubes  to  be  emaciated  ; 
for  the  prsecordia  to  be  inflamed,  painful,  hard,  swelled,  tense: 
the  case  is  worse,  if  these  appearances  be  more  on  the  right  side 
than  the  left : but  the  danger  is  still  greatly  increased,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  there  be  violent.  Again, 
it  indicates  a bad  distemper  to  be  too  quickly  emaciated  ; to  have 
the  head,  feet,  and  hands  cold,  with  the  belly  and  sides  hot ; or 
for  the  extremities  to  be  cold  during  the  violence  of  an  acute  dis- 
temper ; or  to  shudder  after  sweating  ; or  after  vomiting  to  have 
the  hiccough,  or  the  eyes  to  be  red;  or  after  having  an  appetite 
for  food,  or  at  the  end  of  long  fevers,  to  loathe  it;  to  sweat  much, 
and  especially  a cold  sweat : or  to  have  sweats  not  equally  diffused 
over  the  whole  body,  and  such  as  do  not  terminate  the  fever. 
They  are  also  bad  fevers,  which  return  every  day  at  the  same 
time;  or  those,  that  al\yays  have  paroxysms  equally  violent,  and 
which  do  not  remit  every  third  day;  or  those,  that  continue  so  as 
to  increase  in  their  paroxysms,  and  only  remit  in  their  intervals, 

* The  Romans  divided  the  day  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  or  hours;  the  measure  of  which,  therefore,  differed  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  day . The  sixth  hour  was  our  twelve ; it  tis  easy  to  reckon 
all  the  rest  by  their  distance  from  that  middle  point.  When  they  mention 
hours  as  a general  measure  of  time,  they  mean  equinoctial  hours,  as  riin. 
Lib.  xviii.  cap.  xxv. 
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but  never  leave  the  body  quite  free  from  disorder.  It  is  worst  of 
all,  if  the  fever  does  not  at  all  remit,  but  continues  with  equal 
violence.  It  is  dangerous  too  for  a fever  to  come  after  a jaun- 
dice, especially  if  the  prmcordia  have  continued  hard  on  the  right 
side;  or  on  the  left,  if  attended  with  pain  there.  Every  acute 
fever  ought  to  give  us  no  small  apprehensions,  and  always  in 
such  a fever,  or  after  sleep,  convulsions  are  terrible.  It  is  also 
a sign  of  a bad  distemper  to  wake  with  a fright,  and  likewise  in 
the  beginning  of  a fever  for  the  mind  to  be  presently  disordered, 
or  any  limb  to  become  paralytic.  In  that  case,  though  the  pa- 
tient escape  with  life,  yet  for  the  most  part  that  limb  is  debili- 
tated. A vomiting  also  of  pure  phlegm  or  bile  is  dangerous  ; and 
if  it  be  green,  or  black,  it  is  worse.  Urine  is  bad,  where  the 
sediment  is  reddish  or  livid  ; and  worse,  in  which  there  is  a kind 
of  small  and  white  threads:  and  worst  of  all,  that  which  bears 
the  resemblance  of  small  clouds,  composed,  as  it  were,  of  particles 
of  bran.  Thin  and  white  urine  is  bad,  but  especially  in  phrenetic 
patients.  It  is  bad  to  have  the  belly  entirely  bound.  And  a 
purging  too  in  fevers  is  dangerous,  where  it  will  not  allow  a man 
to  rest  in  his  bed;  especially  if  the  discharge  be  very  liquid,  or 
whitish,  or  pale,  or  frothy.  Besides  these,  it  portends  danger,  if 
the  excretion  be  small  in  quantity,  glutinous,  smooth,  white, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a palish  colour;  or  it  it  is  either  livid,  or 
bilious,  or  bloody,  or  of  a more  offensive  smell  than  common. 
An  unmixed  discharge,  also,  which  comes  after  long  fevers, 
is  bad. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SIGNS  OP  LONG  SICKNESS. 

Atter  the  foregoing  symptoms  have  appeared,  it  is  known  that 
a distemper  will  become  tedious:  for  it  must  necessarily  be  so, 
unless  it  be  mortal.  And  there  is  no  other  hope  in  violent 
diseases,  than  that  the  patient  may  escape  by  eluding  the  first 
shock  of  the  distemper,  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  appli- 
cation of  proper  methods  of  cure.  But  some  signs  appear  in  the 
beginning  of  a distemper,  from  which  we  may  gather,  that 
although  it  docs  not  prove  mortal,  yet  it  will  last  for  a consider- 
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able  time.  In  fevers  not  violent,  when  a cold  sweat  comes  on 
only  about  the  head  or  neck  ; or  when  the  body  sweats  without 
the  fever  intermitting;  or  when  the  body  is  sometimes  cold,  and 
sometimes  hot,  and  the  colour  changes  ; or  when  in  fevers  an 
abscess,  which  has  been  formed  .in  some  part,  does  not  prove 
salutary  ; or  when  the  patient,  considering  the  time  of  his  illness, 
is  but  little  emaciated.  Also  if  the  urine  at  some  times  is  thin 
and  limpid,  and  at  other  times  has  some  sediment ; and  if  what 
subsides  be  smooth,  and  white  or  red  ; or  if  it  have  the  appear- 
ance of  motes  ; or  if  it  send  up  air  bubbles. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SYMPTOMS  OF  DEATH. 

But  though  in  such  circumstances  there  is  reason  to  fear,  yet 
there  remains  some  hope.  But  we  are  sure  a person  is  come  to 
the  last  stage,  when  the  nose  is  sharp,  the  temples  shrivelled, 
the  eyes  hollow,  the  ears  cold,  and  languid,  and  slightly  in- 
verted at  their  extremities,  the  skin  about  the  forehead  hard 
and  tense,  the  colour  either  black  or  very  pale;  and  much  more 
so,  if  these  things  happen  without  any  preceding  wakefulness, 
or  purging,  or  fasting;  from  which  causes  this  appearance 
sometimes  arises,  but  then  it  vanishes  in  one  day.  So  that  if  it 
continues  longer,  it  is  a forerunner  of  death.  And  if  it  remains 
the  same  for  three  days  in  a tedious  distemper,  death  is  very 
near  : and  more  especially  if,  besides,  the  eyes  cannot  bear  the 
light,  and  shed  tears  ; and  the  white  part  of  them  grows  red  ; 
and  their  small  vessels  are  pale;  and  humour  floating  in  them  at 
last  sticks  to  the  angles  ; and  one  eye  is  less  than  the  other;  and 
they  are  either  very  much  sunk,  or  much  swelled  ; and  when 
the  eye-lids  in  sleep  are  not  closed,  but  betwixt,  them  there 
appears  some  part  of  the  white  of  the  eye;  provided  it  be  not 
occasioned  by  a dux;  when  the  eye-lids  also  aie  pale,  and  the 
same  paleness  discolours  the  lips  and  nose ; and  also  when  the 
lips,  and  nose,  and  eyes,  and  eye-lids,  and  eye-brows,  or  some 
of  these,  are  distorted,  and  the  patient,  from  pure  weakness, 
loses  his  hearing,  or  sight. 
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Death  is  also  to  be  expected,  when  the  patient  lies  supine,  and 
his  knees  are  contracted ; when  he  slides  downward  now  and 
then  towards  his  feet  ; when  he  lays  bare  his  arms  and  legs, 
and  tosses  them  about  irregularly,  and  there  is  no  heat  in  them  ; 
when  he  gapes  with  his  mouth  ; when  he  sleeps  constantly  ; 
when,  being  insensible,  he  grinds  his  teeth,  and  had  not  that 
custom  in  health  ; when  an  ulcer,  which  broke  out  either  before, 
or  in  the  time  of  his  sickness,  has  grown  dry,  and  turned  either 
pale  or  livid.  The  following  symptoms  are  also  deadly  : pale- 
coloured  nails,  and  fingers;  a cold  breath  ; or  if  one  in  a fever, 
and  acute  disease,  or  madness,  or  peripneumony,  or  pain  of  the 
head,  gathers  the  wool  off  the  clothes  with  his  hands,  or  draws 
out  and  smooths  their  edges,  or  catches  at  any  small  prominen- 
cies in  an  adjoining  wall.  Pains  also,  that  have  begun  in  the 
hips  and  lower  parts,  if  they  have  been  translated  to  the  bowels, 
and  suddenly  ceased,  are  sure  prognostics  of  approaching  death ; 
and  more  so,  if  any  of  the  other  symptoms  have  also  concurred. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  save  that  person,  who,  labouring  under  a 
fever  without  any  tumor,  is  suddenly,  as  it  were,  strangled,  or 
cannot  swallow  his  spittle  ; or  one,  whose  neck,  while  the  fever 
and  habit  of  body  remain  the  same,  is  turned  aside,  so  that  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  him  to  swallow  any  thing;  or  him,  who 
at  the  same  time  has  a continued  fever,  and  extreme  weakness 
of  body;  or  when,  without  an  abatement  of  the  fever,  the 
external  surface  of  his  body  is  cold,  and  the  internal  parts  so  hot 
as  to  produce  thirst;  or  one,  who,  the  fever  continuing  as  in 
the  former  case,  is  distressed  at  once  with  a delirium  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing;  or  one,  who,  after  drinking  hellebore,  has 
been  seized  with  convulsions ; or  one,  that  has  lost  his  speech 
after  being  intoxicated  with  liquor,  for  he  is  commonly  carried 
off  by  convulsions,  unless  either  a fever  has  supervened,  or  he 
has  begun  to  speak  at  the  time,  when  the  effects  of  the  liquor 
should  be  over.  A pregnant  woman  is  also  easily  destroyed  by 
an  acute  distemper,  And  likewise  any  peison,  whose  disorder 
is  increased  by  sleep  ; and  one,  who  in  the  beginning  of  a recent 
disorder,  vomits,  or  voids  by  stool,  atrabilis;  and  the  event  is 
the  same,  where  this  has  been  discharged  in  either  of  these 
ways,  when  the  body  has  been  already  extenuated,  and  wasted 
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by  a long  illness.  A bilious  spitting,  and  purulent,  whether 
they  come  up  separately,  or  mixed,  show  that  there  is  danger  of 
death.  And  if  this  appearance  has  commenced  about  the 
seventh  day  of  a disease,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  patient 
vvill  die  about  the  fourteenth,  unless  some  other  symptoms  more 
benign,  or  malignant,  come  on  : and  these  after  symptoms,  the 
more  gentle  or  violent  they  are,  signify,  that  death  will  happen 
so  much  the  later,  or  sooner.  A cold  sweat  likewise  in  an 
acute  fever  is  mortal ; and  in  every  disease,  a vomiting  variegated 
with  different  colours;  and  especially  if  it  be  fetid.  And  it  is 
also  extremely  bad  to  vomit  blood  in  a fever.  The  urine  is 
commonly  of  a bright  yellow  colour  and  thin  in  great  crudity; 
and  often  before  it  has  time  to  concoct,  kills  the  patient.  Upon 
this  account,  if  it  continue  so  for  any  time,  it  prognosticates 
danger  of  death.  But  the  worst  of  all  and  most  deadly  is  the 
black,  thick,  and  fetid.  And  such  as  this  is  the  worst  in  men 
and  women;  but  in  children,  that  which  is  thin  and  watery. 
A variegated  discharge  also  by  the  belly  is  very  bad  ; and  such 
as  contains  strigments,*  blood,  bile,  and  something  green,  and 
these  either  at  different  times,  or  all  together  in  a kind  of  mix- 
ture, but  so  as  each  of  them  appear  distinctly.  Yet  it  is  possible 
for  one  to  endure  this  somewhat  longer.  But  a speedy  death  is 
denoted,  when  the  discharge  is  liquid,  and  withal  either  black, 
or  pale,  or  fat;  especially  if  besides  it  have  an  intolerable 
stench. 

I am  sensible  I may  be  asked,  how  it  happens,  if  the  signs  of 
future  death  are  infallible,  that  some,  who  are  entirely  given 
over  by  physicians,  should  recover,  and  that  some  are  reported 
to  have  come  to  life  again,  even  when  they  were  carried  out  to 


* Strigments,  strigmenta.]  I find  the  moderns  differ  about  the  significa- 
tion of  this  word  ; some  taking  it  for  the  sordes  absterged  from  the  skin  at 
the  baths  or  palaestrae,  others  for  abraded  fibres  from  the  guts.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  Celsus  by  this  word  translates  ^va-fxara  in  Hippocrates, 
and  so  it  is  rendered  by  Foesius.  Though  will  bear  either  of  these 

interpretations,  yet  he  seems  to  favour  the  first,  that  not  only  Erotianus 
explains  it  so  in  his  “ Lexicon  to  Hippocrates;”  butCelsus  himself,  in  the 
sixth  book,  Cap.  vi.  orders  a composition  to  be  brought  to  the  consistence  of 
strigmentum. 
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be  buried?  Nay,  the  justly  famed  Democritus  maintained, 
■that  even  the  marks  that  life  was  gone,  which  physicians  had 
trusted,  were  not  certain:  so  far  was  he  from  allowing,  that 
there  could  be  any  certain  prognostics  of  death.  In  answer  to 
which  I shall  not  insist,  that  some  marks,  which  bear  a great 
resemblance  to  each  other,  often  deceive  not  the  able,  but  the 
unskilful  physicians  (which  Asclepiades  knowing,  when  he  met 
a funeral,  cried  out,  that  the  person,  whom  they  were  about  to 
bury,  was  alive),  and  that  the  art  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the 
faults  of  any  of  its  professors.  But  I-  will  answer  with  more 
moderation  : that  medicine  is  a conjectural  art,  and  that  the 
nature  of  conjecture  is  such,  that  although  it  answers  for  the 
most  part,  yet  sometimes  it  fails.  And  if  a prognostic  may 
deceive  a person,  perhaps  in  one  of  a thousand  instances,  it  must 
not  therefore  be  denied  credit,  since  it  answers  in  innumerable 
others.  And  this  I say  not  only  with  regard  to  the  mortal,  but. 
also  to  the  salutary  symptoms.  For  hope  too  is  sometimes  dis- 
appointed, and  one  dies,  whom  at  first  the  physician  thought  in 
no  danger.  And  those  things,  which  have  been  contrived  for 
curing,  sometimes  occasion  a change  for  the  worse.  Nor  is  it 
possible  for  human  weakness  to  avoid  this,  in  so  great  a variety 
of  constitutions.  But  medicine,  however,  deserves  credit,  which 
most  frequently,  and  in  the  greatest  number  of  sick  people  by 
far,  is  of  service.  Nevertheless,  we  ought  not.  to  be  ignorant, 
that  the  prognostics  both  of  recovery  and  death  are  more  falla- 
cious in  acute  distempers. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  THE  SIGNS  IN  PARTICULAR  DISEASES. 

Having  then  mentioned  those  signs,  which  belong  to  diseases  in 
general,  I shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  those  marks,  which 
may  attend  the  particular  kinds  of  them.  Now  there  are  some 
of  these,  which  happen  before,  and  others  in  the  time  of  fevers, 
which  discover  either  the  state  of  the  internal  parts,  or  what  is 
likely  to  follow.  Before  fevers,  if  the  head  be  heavy,  or  there 
be  a dimness  in  the  eyes  after  sleep,  or  there  be  frequent 
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sneezings,  some  disorder  from  phlegm  about  the  head  may  be 
feaied.  If  a person  abound  with  blood,  or  be  very  hot,  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  there  may  be  an  hemorrhage  from  some  part. 
If  any  person  is  emaciated  without  an  evident  cause,  he  is  in 
dangei  of  falling  into  a bad  habit  of  body.  If  the  praecordia  are 
pained,  or  there  is  a troublesome  flatulency,  or  if  the  urine  is  dis- 
charged the  whole  day  unconcocted,  it  is  plain  there  is  crudity. 
Such  as  have  a bad  colour  for  a long  time  without  a jaundice, 
are  either  distressed  with  pains  of  the  head,  or  labour  under  a 
malacia.  Those  whose  faces  long  continue  pale  and  swelled, 
have  disorders  either  of  the  head,  or  bowels,  or  belly.  If  a boy 
in  a continued  fever  has  no  passage  in  his  belly,  and  his  colour  is 
changed,  and  he  is  deprived  of  sleep,  and  is  constantly  bemoan- 
ing himself,  convulsions  are  to  be  apprehended.  A frequent 
catarrh  in  a slender  body  and  tall,  gives  ground  to  fear  a con- 
sumption. When  for  several  days  there  is  no  stool,  it  portends 
either  a sudden  purging,  or  a slight  fever.  When  the  feet  swell, 
and  there  is  a long  continued  purging,  or  pain  in  the  bottom  of 
the  belly  and  hips,  a dropsical  disorder  is  impending:  but  this 
kind  of  distemper  commonly  arises  from  the  ilia.  Those  also 
are  exposed  to  the  same  danger,  whose  belly  discharges  nothing, 
when  they  have  a stimulus,  unless  with  difficulty,  and  the  excre- 
ments hard.  When  there  is  a swelling  in  the  feet,  and  when 
the  like  tumor  sometimes  in  the  right,  sometimes  in  the  left 
side  of  the  belly  alternately  rises  and  falls,  that  disorder  seems 
to  arise  from  the  liver.  It  is  a mark  of  the  same  distemper, 
when  the  intestines  about  the  navel  are  pained,  which  the 
Greeks  call  strophos  (cf »<?»*),  and  pains  of  the  hip  continue  without 
being  relieved  either  by  time  or  remedies.  If  a pain  of  the 
joints,  for  instance,  in  the  feet  or  hands,  or  in  any  other  part,  be 
attended  with  a contraction  of  the  nerves  there  ; or  if  any  limb 
fatigued  by  slight  exercise,  is  equally  distressed  by  heat  and 
cold,  we  may  expect  the  gout  either  in  the  feet  or  hands,  or  that 
there  will  be  a disease  in  that  joint,  where  the  pain  is  felt.  Such 
as  have  had  hemorrhages  from  the  nose,  while  they  were  chil- 
dren, which  afterwards  ceased,  must  either  be  afflicted  with 
pains  of  the  head,  or  have  some  troublesome  exulcerations 
in  their  joints,  or  fall  into  some  languishing  distemper. 
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Women  whose  menses  are  suppressed,  will  be  subject  to  excru- 
ciating pains  of  the  head,  or  a disorder  in  some  other  part.  And 
those  are  liable  to  the  same  dangers,  who  have  complaints  in 
their  joints,  such  as  pains  and  swellings  coming  and  going,  with- 
out the  gout,  and  such-like  distempers.  Particularly  if  their 
temples  are  often  paine'd,  and  their  body  sweats  in  the  night  time, 
and  their  forehead  itches,  there  is  fear  of  a lippitude.  If  a wo- 
man, after  delivery,  has  violent  pains,  with  no  other  bad  symptoms, 
about  the  twentieth  day  there  will  either  be  an  eruption  of  blood 


from  the  nose,  or  some  abscess  in  the  lower  parts.  And  in 
general,  in  any  person,  a violent  pain  about  the  temples  and 
forhead  will  be  removed  in  one  of  these  two  ways:  more  probably 
by  an  hemorrhage,  if  the  person  be  young  ; if  somewhat  more 
advanced,  by  a suppuration.  A fever,  which  goes  off  suddenly 
without  any  apparent  reason,  without  good  signs,  commonly 
returns.  A person,  whose  fauces  are  filled  with  blood,  both  in 
the  day-time,  and  in  the  night,  will  be  found  to  have  an  ulcer 
there,  if  neither  pains  of  the  head,  nor  of  the  prmcordia,  nor  a 
cough,  nor  vomiting,  nor  slight  fever  have  preceded.  If  a 
woman  is  attacked  with  a slight  fever  from  a disorder  in  the 
groin,  and  the  cause  does  not  appear,  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the 
womb.  Thick  urine,  in  whichithere  is  a white  sediment,  implies 
that  there  is  a pain  about  the  joints,  or  the  bowels,  and  fear  of 
some  impending  distemper.  When  it  is  green,  it  shows  that 
the  bowels  will  be  pained,  or  that  there  will  be  a swelling 
attended  with  some  danger  ; or,  at  least,  that  the  body  is  not 
sound.  But  if  there  is  blood  or  pus  in  the  urine,  either  the 
bladder  or  the  kidneys  are  ulcerated.  If  it  be  thick,  and  contain 
in  it  some  small  caruncles,  or  something  like  hairs;  or  if  it  be 
frothy,  or  fetid;  or  sometimes  bring  off  something  like  sand, 
and  sometimes  like  blood;  and  the  hips  be  pained,  and  those 
parts,  which  lie  between  them,  and  above  the  pubes  ; and  besides 
these,  if  there  be  frequent  eructations,  sometimes  a bilious 
vomiting,  and  the  extremities  be  cold,  and  there  is  a frequent 
inclination  to  make  water,  but  great  difficulty  in  it,  and  what 
comes  away  be  limpid,  or  reddish,  or  pale,  and  gives  some  small 
relief,  and  the  belly  be  discharged  with  much  wind  ; in  such 
circumstances  the  distemper  lies  in  the  kidneys.  But  if  the 
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urine  drops  away  slowly,  or  if  blond  is  discharged  with  it,  and  in 
that  some  bloody  concretions,  and  it  is  made  with  difficulty,  and 
the  internal  parts  about  the  pubes  are  pained,  the  fault  is  in  the 
bladder.  I hose  that  have  calculous  concretions,  are  known  by 
these  symptoms.  The  urine  is  made  with  difficulty,  and  comes 
away  slowly,  and  by  drops,  and  sometimes  involuntarily,  is 
sandy ; sometimes  blood,  or  bloody  concretions,  or  something 
purulent  is  discharged  with  it.  Some  make  it  more  readily 
standing  upright,  others  lying  upon  their  back ; especially  those, 
that  have  large  stones ; some  even  in  an  inclined  posture,  and 
these,  by  drawing  out  the  penis,  alleviate  their  pain.  There  is 
also  a sensation  ot  weight  in  that  part,  which  is  increased  by 
running,  and  every  kind  of  motion.  Some  also  in  the  paroxysm 
of  the  pain  cioss  their  feet  over  one  another,  often  changing 
them.  But  women  are  often  obliged  to  rub  the  external  orifice 
of  their  pudenda  with  their  hands  : sometimes  applying  their 
finger  to  that  part,  when  it  presses  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
they  feel  the  stone.  But  where  any  expectorate  frothy  blood 
their  disorder  is  in  the  lungs.  A pregnant  woman,  whose  belly 
is  very  loose,  may  possibly  miscarry.  If  the  milk  flows  from  her 
breast,  the  foetus  is  weak.  Hard  breasts  show  the  child  to  be 
sound.  A frequent  hiccough,  and  of  longer  continuance  than 
01  dinary,  is  a sign  of  an  inflammation  of  the  liver.  If  tumors 
upon  ulcers  have  suddenly  disappeared,  and  this  has  happened 
in  the  back,  we  may  be  apprenhensive  either  of  convulsions,  or 
a tetanus:  but  if  in  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  either  a pleurisy  or 
madness  is  to  be  expected.  Sometimes  also  a purging,  which  is 
the  safest  of  them  all,  follows  such  an  accident.  If  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  in  one  used  to  a discharge  of  blood  from  them,  sud- 
denly stop,  either  a dropsical  disorder  or  a consumption  ensues. 
A consumption  also  comes  on,  if  suppurated  matter  derived  from 
a pleurisy  cannot  be  carried  off  within  forty  days.  But  where 
there  is  a long  continued  grief,  attended  with  long  fear  and 
watching,  the  atrabiliary  distemper  is  the  consequence.  Those, 
who  have  frequent  haemorrhages  from  the  nose,  labour  under 
a swelling  of  the  spleen,  or  pains  of  the  head  : and  they  com- 
monly see  imaginary  objects  floating  before  their  eyes.  But 
those,  whose  spleens  are  large,  have  their  gums  diseased  and  a 
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stinking  mouth,  or  an  haemorrhage  in  some  part.  If  none  of 
these  happen,  bad  ulcers  will  be  formed  in  their  legs,  and  black 
cicatrices  from  them.  Where  there  is  a cause  of  pain  and  no 
sense  of  it,  the  mind  is  disordered.  If  blood  has  been  collected 
in  the  abdomen,  it  is  there  converted  into  pus.  If  a pain  removes 
from  the  hips,  and  the  lower  parts  into  the  breast,  and  no  bad 
symptom  has  supervened,  there  is  danger  of  a suppuration  in 
that  place.  Those,  that  without  a fever  have  a pain  or  itching, 
with  redness  and  heat,  in  any  part,  will  have  a suppuration 
there.  Limpid  urine,  also,  in  a valetudinary  person  portends 
some  suppuration  about  the  ears. 

Now  as  these  appearances,  even  without  a fever,  contain  indi- 
cations of  what  is  latent  or  future,  they  are  much  more  certain 
when  accompanied  with  a fever  ; and  then  symptoms  oi  other 
distempers  also  show  themselves.  Wherefore,  when  a person 
speaks  more  quickly  than  he  used  to  do  in  health,  and  of  a sudden 
talks  much,  and  that  with  greater  confidence  than  ordinary;  or 
when  one  breathes  slow,  and  with  great  force,  and  the  pulse 
beats  high,  with  hard  and  swelled  prsecordia,  then  there  is  fear 
of  approaching  madness.  Frequent  motion  of  the  eyes,  also,  and 
a darkness  arising  before  them,  together  with  the  head-ache;  or 
loss  of  sleep  without  any  pain,  and  a continual  watching  day  and 
night ; or  lying  upon  the  belly  contrary  to  custom,  if  that  is  not 
occasioned  by  a pain  of  the  belly  itself ; also  an  unusual  grinding 
of  the  teeth,  while  the  body  continues  strong,  are  signs  of  mad- 
ness. If  an  abscess  has  been  formed  and  subsides  before  a 
discharge  by  spitting  comes  on,  the  usual  fever  still  continuing, 
there  will  be  danger  first  of  madness,  and  then  of  death.  An 
acute  pain  also  ol  the  ear,  with  a continued  and  strong  fever, 
often  disorders  the  mind  : and  of  this  malady  younger  people 
sometimes  die  in  seven  days ; those  that  are  older  hold  out 
something  longer ; because  their  fevers  are  not  equally  violent, 
nor  their  distraction  so  great;  so  that  they  last,  till  the  distem- 
per is  resolved  into  pus.  A suffusion  of  blood  in  the  breasts  of 
a woman  betokens  approaching  madness.  Those  that  have 
long  fevers,  will  either  have  an  abscess  formed  somewhere, 
or  pains  of  the  joints.  Those,  whose  breath  is  greatly 
straitened  in  passing  through  the  fauces  in  fevers,  will  soon 
fall  into  convulsions.  If  an  angna  suddenly  disappears,  the 
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distemper  is  removing  into  the  lungs;  and  that  is  often  fatal 
before  the  seventh  day : and  if  that  does  not  happen,  the  con- 
sequence is  a suppuration  in  some  part.  Lastly,  after  long 
purgings  come  dysenteries  ; after  these,  a lientery ; after  violent 
catarrhs,  a consumption  ; after  pleurisies,  diseases  of  the  lungs  ; 
after  which,  madness  ; after  great  heats  of  the  body,  atetanus  or 
convulsion  ; after  a wound  of  the  head,  a delirium  ; after  great 
torment  for  want  of  sleep,  convulsions ; when  the  blood  vessels 
above  ulcers  are  in  strong  motion,  there  will  be  an  hemorrhage. 

A suppuration  is  produced  many  ways  ; * for  if  fevers  unat- 
tended with  pain  continue  long  without  any  manifest  cause,  the 
disorder  is  transferred  upon  some  particular  part;  but  this 
happens  only  in  younger  people  ; for  in  the  elderly,  a quartan 
ague  is  the  common  consequence  of  such  a disease.  A suppu- 
ration also  happens,  if  the  praecordia  being  hard  and  pained  have 
neither  carried  off  the  patient  before  the  twentieth  day,  nor 
an  haemorrhage  from  the  nose  has  ensued ; and  this  holds  chiefly 
in  youths,  especially  if  in  the  beginning  of  the  distemper  they 
had  dimness  of  the  eyes,  or  pains  of  the  head  : but  then  the 
abscess  forms  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  But  if  there  be  a 
soft  tumor  in  the  praecordia,  and  it  has  not  ceased  within  sixty 
days,  and  the  fever  continues  all  that  time,  then  the  abscess 
forms  in  the  superior  parts : and  if  there  is  not  a discharge  of 
blood  from  the  nose  f in  the  beginning,  it  breaks  out  about  the 
ears.  And  as  every  tumor  of  long  standing  generally  tends  to 
suppuration,  so  one,  that  is  seated  in  the  praecordia,  is  more 


* Instead  of  pluribus  modis,  most  editions  have  pluribus  morbis.  How- 
ever, either  of  them  will  agree  with  what  goes  before  and  follows. 

t In  Almeloveen  and  Linden  the  reading  is  thus,  Ac  si  inter  ipsa  initia 
sanguis  c naribus  non  fluit,  circa  aures  erumpit. — Morgagni  (Ep.  vii.  p.  172.), 
here  observes,  that  this  does  not  agree  with  the  prrenotion,  no.  6.  whence 
this  whole  context  is  taken  ; and  also  that  these  words,  Sanguis  c naribus 
are  not  in  the  margin,  nor  in  any  of  his  editions;  and  that  Constantine  and 
Ronsseus  have  in  the  margin  Initia  aut  viscera,  while  all  of  them  write 
in  the  text  Ipsa  ulcera,  some  Nonjluit,  others  Nunfuit ; which  the  most 
ancient  editions  and  the  MS.  have,  and  besides  viscera. — So  that,  upon  the 
whole  he  would  incline  to  read  Ac  si  inter  ipsa  viscera  non  fit,  circa  aur  •* 
erumpit,  viz.  And  if  it  is  not  formed  amongst  the  viscera,  it  breaks  out 
about  the  ears. 

[This  latter  reading  is  now  generally  adopted. — G.  F.] 
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likely  to  have  that  issue,  than  one  that  is  in  the  belly;  and  one 
that  is  above  the  navel,  than  one  that  is  below  it.  Also  if  there 
is  a sense  of  lassitude  in  a fever,  an  abscess  is  formed  either  in 
the  jaws,  or  the  joints.  Sometimes  too  the  urine  continues  long 
thin,  and  crude,  and  the  other  symptoms  are  good  : in  this  case 
for  the  most  part,  an  abscess  is  formed  below  the  transverse 
septum  (which  the  Greeks  call  diaphragma).  If  a peripneumony 
is  removed  neither  by  expectoration,  nor  by  cupping,  nor  bleed- 
ing, nor  a proper  regimen,  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  some 
vomicae,  either  about  the  twentieth  day,  or  thirtieth,  or  fortieth, 
and  even  sometimes  about  the  sixtieth.  Now  we  must  date  our 
reckoning  from  that  day,  on  which  the  person  was  first  taken 
with  the  fever,  or  seized  with  a horror,  or  Jjelta  weight  in  the 
part.  But  these  vomicae  are  generated  sometimes  in  the  lungs, 
sometimes  about  the  ribs.  Where  the  suppuration  is  seated,  it 
causes  a pain  and  inflammation,  and  there  is  a greater  heat  there : 
and  if  one  has  lain  down  upon  the  sound  side,  he  imagines  it 
loaded  with  some  weight.  And  every  suppuration,  that  is  not 
yet  visible,  may  be  known  by  the  following  signs:  the  fever  does 
not  wholly  intermit,  but  is  more  mild  in  tbe  day  time  and  in- 
creases at  night,  there  is  plentiful  sweating,  an  inclination  to 
cough,  and  hardly  any  thing  brought  up  by  it,  the  eyes  are 
hollow,  cheeks  red,  the  veins  under  the  tongue  white,  the  nails 
of  the  hands  crooked,  the  fingers,  especially  their  extremities, 
hot;  there  are  swellings  in  the  feet,  difficulty  in  breathing, 
loathing  of  food,  pimples  breaking  out  over  the  whole  body. 
But  if  the  pain,  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  have  come  on 
immediately  at  the  beginning,  the  vomica  will  break  before, 
or  about  the  twentieth  day.  If  these  have  begun  later,  they 
must  of  course  increase;  but  the  less  quickly  they  have  appeared, 
the  more  slowly  will  they  be  removed.  It  is  common  also  in  a 
severe  distemper  for  the  feet,  hands,  and  nails,  to  turn  black  : 
and  if  death  has  not  followed,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  restored,  yet  the  feet  fall  off’. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT  SYMPTOMS  ARE  DANGEROUS,  OR  HOPEFUL,  IN  PARTICULAR 

DISEASES. 

Our  next  business  is  to  explain  the  particular  marks  in  every 
kind  of  distemper,  which  either  afford  hope,  or  indicate  danger. 
If  the  bladder  be  pained,  and  there  be  a discharge  of  purulent 
urine,  and  also  a smooth  and  white  sediment  in  it,  there  is  no 
danger.  In  a peripneumony,  if  the  pain  is  mitigated  by  the 
spitting,  although  that  be  purulent,  yet  if  the  patient  breathes 
easily,  expectorates  freely,  and  is  not  much  distressed  with  the 
distemper,  he  may  possibly  recover  his  health.  Nor  need  we 
immediately  give  way  to  fears,  if  the  spittle  is  mixed  at  first 
with  some  reddish  blood,  provided  that  presently  ceases. 
Pleurisies,  that  suppurate  when  the  matter  is  carried  off  within 
forty  days,  are  thereby  terminated.  If  there  is  a vomica  in  the 
liver,  and  the  matter  discharged  from  it  be  unmixed  and  white, 
the  patient  easily  recovers,  for  that  disorder  is  seated  in  the 
membrane.  Now  these  kinds  of  suppurated  tumors  are  tolera- 
ble, which  are  directed  towards  the  external  parts,  and  rise  to  a 
point.  But  of  those,  which  point  inward,  the  more  mild  are 
such,  as  while  close,  do  not  affect  the  skin,  and  suffer  it  to 
remain  without  pain,  and  of  the  same  colour  with  the  other 
parts.  Also  pus,  from  whatever  part  it  is  discharged,  if’  it  be 
smooth,  white,  and  uniform,  is  not  at  all  dangerous ; and  if  after 
the  evacuation  of  it,  the  fever  has  immediately  abated,  and  the 
nausea  and  thirst  have  ceased  to  be  troublesome.  If  at  any 
time  also  a suppuration  falls  into  the  legs,  and  the  patient’s 
discharge  by  spitting  becomes  purulent  instead  of  reddish,  the 
danger  is  less.  But  in  a consuption,  he  that  is  to  recover,  will 
have  his  spitting  white,  uniform,  and  of  the  same  colour,  with- 
out phlegm  : and  whatever  falls  down  from  the  head  by  the 
nostrils,  should  be  of  a like  nature.  It  is  far  best  to  be  alto- 
gether free  from  a fever:  next  to  this,  that  it  be  so  gentle,  as 
neither  to  prevent  the  taking  of  food,  nor  occasion  a frequent 
thirst.  In  this  distemper,  that  state  of  the  belly  is  safe,  in 
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which  every  day  consistent  excrements  are  evacuated,  in  quan- 
tity proportioned  to  the  food ; and  so  is  that  body,  which  is  least 
slender,  and  has  the  broadest  and  most  hairy  chest,  and  whose 
cartilage  is  small  and  fleshy.  In  a consumption,  too,  ifa  woman 
has  had  her  menses  suppressed,  and  while  the  pain  still  remains 
about  her  breast,  and  shoulders,  and  the  blood  has  of  a sudden 
made  its  way,  the  distemper  is  commonly  mitigated:  for  both 
the  cough  is  lessened,  and  the  thirst  and  febricula  cease.  But 
in  the  same  patients,  if  their  menses  do  not  return,  for  the  most 
part,  the  vomica  breaks:  and  the  more  bloody  the  discharge 
from  it  is,  so  much  the  better.  A dropsical  disorder  is  the  least 
to  be  feared,  which  has  begun  without  any  preceding  distemper. 
Of  the  next  favourable  sort  is  that,  which  succeeds  a long  dis- 
temper, if  at  the  same  time  the  bowels  be  firm  ; it  the  breathing 
be  easy  ; if  there  is  no  pain  ; if  the  body  is  not  hot ; and  is 
equally  lean  in  its  extremities  ; if  the  belly  is  soft ; if  there  be 
no  cough,  no  thirst;  if  the  tongue  even  in  sleep  does  not  grow 
dry;  if  there  is  an  appetite  for  meat;  if  the  belly  yields  to 
purging  medicines;  if  spontaneously  it  discharges  excrements 
soft  and  figured  ; if  it  grows  less;*  if  the  urine  is  altered  by  the 
change  of  wine,  and  by  drinking  certain  medicinal  potions  ; if  the 
body  is  free  from  lassitude,  and  easily  bears  motion  : tor  where 
one  has  all  these  symptoms,  he  is  altogether  safe:  where  most 
of  them  appear,  the  patient  is  in  a hopeful  way.  Diseases  of 
the  joints,  as  the  gout  in  the  feet  or  hands,  if  they  have  attacked 
the  patients  young,  and  have  not  brought  on  a callus,  may  be 
removed  : and  they  are  most  of  all  allayed  by  a dysentery,  and 
when,  by  any  means,  the  belly  becomes  loose.  Also  an  epilepsy, 
that  begins  before  puberty,  is  easily  removed.  And  where  a 
person  sensibly  feels  the  approaching  fit  first  affecting  some  part 
of  the  body.  It  is  best,  that  it  begin  at  the  hands  or  feet;  next 
to  them,  at  the  sides;  but  worst  of  all,  when  it  begins  at  the 


* I have  chosen  to  follow  the  old  erreading,  which  omits  the  negative  par- 
ticle, because  it  seems  plain,  that  our  author  is  here  speaking  not  of  the 
body,  but  the  belly,  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  articles ; the  sense  deter- 
mines itself  If  the  belly  yields  to  purging  medicines,  or  spontaneously 
discharges  soft  and  figured  excrements,  and  the  effect  of  one  or  both  appear 
in  the  diminution  of  its  bulk. 
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head.  And  in  these  patients,  also,  excretions  by  the  belly  are  of 
the  gieatest  service.  Now  a purging  is  not  in  the  least  hurtful, 
which  is  without  a fever,  if  it  quickly  ceases  ; if  upon  feeling  the 
belly,  there  is  no  motion  perceived  ; if  wind  is  discharged  at  the 
end  of  a stool.  Nay,  even  a dysentery  is  not  dangerous,  if  blood 
and  strigments  are  discharged,  provided  the  patient  is  without  a 
fever,  and  the  other  concomitants  of  this  distemper  : insomuch, 
that  a pregnant  woman  may  not  only  be  cured,  but  her  foetus 
also  preserved.  And  it  is  an  advantage  in  this  disorder,  if  the 
patient  has  come  to  some  age.  On  the  contrary,  a lientery  is 
more  easily  cured  in  the  tender  age;  especially  if  the  urine 
begins  to  be  excreted,  and  the  body  to  be  nourished  with  food. 
The  same  age  is  most  favourable  in  pains  of  the  hip,  and  arms, 
and  in  every  paralytic  disorder.  Amongst  these,  the  hip,  if  it 
be  without  numbness,  if  its  coldness  be  slight,  although  it  be 
greatly  pained,  yet  is  easily  and  quickly  cured  : and  a paralytic 
limb,  if  it  continue  to  be  nourished,  may  be  recovered.  A palsy 
of  the  mouth  also  is  cured  by  a loose  belly.  And  all  purging 
does  good  to  one  labouring  under  a lippitude.  Madness  is  re- 
moved by  the  appearance  of  a varicous  swelling,  or  sudden 
eruption  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  or  a dysentery. 
Pains  of  the  arms,  which  are  propagated  either  to  the  shoulders, 
or  hands,  are  cured  by  vomiting  of  atrabilis.  And  whatever 
pain  moves  downward,  is  more  easily  cured.  A hiccough  is 
removed  by  sneezing.  A vomiting  stops  long  purgings.  A 
woman,  that  vomits  blood,  is  relieved  by  the  flux  of  her  menses. 
She,  whose  menses  are  deficient,  if  there  has  been  an  haemor- 
rhage from  the  nose,  is  free  from  all  danger.  And  one,  that  is 
hysteric,*  or  has  a difficult  labour,  is  relieved  by  sneezing.  To 
one,  that  has  a heat  and  tremor,  a delirium  is  salutary. 
Dysenteries  are  of  service  to  splenetic  people.  Lastly,  a fever 


* The  original  is,  Quce  locis  laborat ; which  by  itself  is  pretty  obscure,  but 
the  sense  here  given  appears  just,  from  comparing  it  with  aphorism  30,  sect.  5. 
ruranti  utro  va-Ttfn cZv  Ivop^Xe^iw,  oSutt  oncer  v,  wraf ioriyivi/J.tvo; 
a. yuOov.  Mulieri  uteri  strangulatu  rexalce , nut  difficultate  partus  laboranti, 
sternutatio  succedens  bono  est,  [And  Celsus , lib.  v.  cap.  xxi.  sect.  6. 
Si  concidere  vitio  locorum  mulier  solet.  Lib.  v.  cap.  xxx.  sect.  3.  Si  vitio 
locorum  all  i qua  prolabitur. — G.  F.] 
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itself,  which  may  seem  very  wonderful,  is  often  a remedy  for 
other  distempers.  For  it  both  cures  pains  of  the  pmecordia, 
that  are  not  attended  with  inflammation,  and  relieves  in  a pain 
of  the  liver;  and  entirely  removes  convulsions,  and  a tetanus,  if 
it  comes  after  them;  and  where  the  distemper  of  the  smaller 
intestine  has  been  occasioned  by  a difficulty  in  making  urine,  if 
by  the  heat  it  promotes  urine,  it  gives  ease.  Pains  of  the  head, 
attended  with  dimness  of  the  eyes,  and  redness  with  an  itching 
in  the  forehead,  are  removed  by  a discharge  of  blood,  either 
spontaneous  or  procured.  If  pains  of  the  head  and  forehead 
arise  from  being  exposed  to  the  wind,  or  cold,  or  heat,  they  are 
cured  by  a gravedo  and  sneezing.  A sudden  shuddering  puts 
an  end  to  an  ardent  fever,  which  the  Greeks  call  causodes 
(xavs-afSn;).  When  in  a fever,  there  is  a deafness,  if  blood  is 
discharged  from  the  nose,  or  the  belly  turns  loose,  that  disorder 
is  entirely  removed.  Nothing  is  more  prevalent  against  deaf- 
ness, than  bilious  stools.  Those,  that  have  small  abscesses, 
which  the  Greeks  call  phymata  (^u^uaTa),  formed  in  the  urethra, 
are  cured,  when  pus  is  discharged  from  thence.  Now  as  most 
of  these  favourable  turns  happen  of  themselves,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  nature  has  very  great  power  in  these  very  helps, 
which  are  applied  by  art. 

On  the  contrary,  when  there  is  a pain  in  the  head  in  a con- 
tinued fever,  and  it  does  not  at  all  remit,  it  is  a bad  and  mortal 
symptom : and  boys  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  year  are 
most  liable  to  this  danger.  In  a peripneumony,  if  the  spitting 
did  not  come  on  in  the  beginning,  but  after  the  seventh  day, 
and  has  continued  above  other  seven  days,  it  is  dangerous  : and 
the  more  mixed  and  less  distinct  the  colours  are,  so  much  the 
worse.  And  yet  nothing  is  worse,  than  for  it  to  be  excreted 
entirely  homogeneous,  whether  it  be  reddish,  or  bloody,  or 
white,  or  glutinous,  or  pale,  or  frothy:  but  the  worst  of  all 
colours  is  black.  A cough  and  catarrh  are  dangerous  in  the 
same  disease;  also  a sneezing,  which  in  other  cases  is  reckoned 
salutary;  and  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  all,  if  these 
things  have  been  followed  by  a sudden  purging.  Now  gene- 
rally the  symptoms,  which  are  either  good  or  bad  in 
peripneumonies,  are  so  in  pleurisies  too.  A discharge  of  bloody 
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pus  from  the  liver  is  mortal.  These  are  the  worst  kinds  of  sup- 
purations, which  tend  inward,  and  discolour  the  external  skin  at 
the  same  time.  Of  that  kind,  that  breaks  outward,*  the  worst 
are  those,  that  are  largest  and  flattest.  But  if  the  fever  has  not 
gone  off  when  the  vomica  is  broken,  or  the  pus  evacuated,  or  after 
its  ceasing  returns  again;  also  if  there  be  a thirst,  or  a nausea, 
or  a loose  belly,  or  livid  and  pale  pus,  if  the  patient  expectorates 
nothing  but  frothy  phlegm  ; then  there  is  certain  danger.  And 
of  these  kinds  of  suppurations,  which  have  been  produced  by  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  old  men  commonly  die ; but  those,  that  are 
younger,  by  the  other  kinds.  But  in  aconsumption,  a mixed  and 
purulent  spitting,  a continued  fever,  which  also  destroys  the  ap- 
petite, and  torments  with  thirst,  in  a slender  body  are  sure  prog- 
nostics of  immediate  danger.  If  one  has  lasted  under  this  dis- 
temper even  for  a considerable  time,  when  the  hairs  fall  off, 
when  the  urine  has  something  floating  upon  it  like  cobwebs,  and 
the  spittle  has  a fetid  smell,  and  particularly  when  after  these  a 
purging  has  appeared,  he  will  die  soon  : and  more  especially  if  it 
be  autumn  : in  which  season  commonly  those,  that  have  got  over 
the  other  part  of  the  year,  come  to  the  close  of  their  life.  It  is  also 
mortal  in  this  distemper  to  have  expectorated  pus,  and  after- 
wards for  that  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  likewise  com- 
mon for  this  disease  in  young  people  to  arise  from  a vomica  or 
fistula:  and  they  do  not  readily  recover,  unless  many  salutary 
symptoms  have  ensued.  With  regard  to  others,  virgins  are  the 
hardest  to  cure,  or  those  women,  that  fall  into  a consumption 
from  a suppression  of  the  menses.  A healthy  person,  who  has 


* The  text  in  this  place  in  Almeloveen  and  Linden  appears  to  be  corrupt, 
who  read,  At  ex  suppurationibus  ha  pessima  sunt,  qua  intus  tendunt,  sic  ut 
exteriorem  quoque  cutem  decolorent : ex  his  deinde,  qua  in  exteriorem  partem 
prorumpit ; tum  quce  maxima,  quaque  planissima  sunt.  I own  I could 
make  no  sense  of  it,  that  I thought  tolerable.  The  plural  number  is  used 
both  in  the  first  and  last  members  of  the  period  ; and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
tribution seems  to  require  the  same  number  to  be  used  here  F or  this  reason 
I have  made  but  two  members,  and  read  the  latter  thus  ; Ex  his  deinde  qua 
in  exteriorem  partem  prorumpunt,  qua  maxima,  quaque  planissima  sunt. 
By  which  small  alteration  we  have  an  observation  worthy  of  our  author,  and 
consonant  to  the  parallel  place  in  Hippocrat.  Ccac.  Pramot.  no.  281.  where 
Foesius  quotes  this  passage  as  here  proposed. 
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been  taken  with  a sudden  pain  of  his  head,  and  then  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep,  so  as  to  snore,  and  does  not  awake,  will  die  before 
seven  days  are  expired  : and  more  espscially  if,  when  a looseness 
has  not  preceded,  his  eyelids  are  not  closed  in  sleep,  but  the 
white  of  his  eyes  appears.  Death,  however,  is  not  the  certain 
consequence,  if  a fever  comes  on,  which  may  remove  the  dis- 
temper. A dropsical  disorder  occasioned  by  an  acute  distemper, 
is  seldom  cured : especially  if  followed  by  the  opposite  symptoms 
to  those  above-mentioned.  A cough,  likewise,  is  equally  destruc- 
tive of  hope  in  this  distemper:  also  an  haemorrhage  either  up- 
ward or  downward,  and  a collection  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
body.*  Some  people  too  in  this  disease  have  swellings,  which 
afterwards  subside,  and  then  appear  again.  Such,  indeed,  are 
more  safe  than  those  mentioned  before,  if  they  take  the  proper 
care : but  they  commonly  perish  from  a persuasion  of  their  being 
well.  Some  people,  with  good  reason,  will  wonder,  how  anything 
can  at  once  both  he  hurtful  to  our  bodies,  and  in  part  conduce 
to  their  preservation.  For  whether  a dropsy  has  filled  one  with 
water,  or  a great  quantity  of  pus  has  been  collected  in  a large 
abscess,  for  the  whole  to  be  discharged  at  once  is  equally  mortal, 
as  for  a sound  person  to  lose  all  his  blood  by  a wound.  It  the 
joints  of  any  person  are  pained,  so  that  some  tubercles  Irom  a 
callus  grow  upon  them,  they  are  never  cured  : and  the  disorders 
of  those  parts,  which  have  either  begun  in  old  age,  or  have  con- 
tinued from  youth  to  that  time  of  life,  though  they  may  be 
sometimes  mitigated,  yet  are  never  entirely  removed.  An  epi- 
lepsy also,  that  begins  after  the  twenty-fifth  year,  is  diffi- 
cult to  cure:  and  much  more  so  that,  which  has  begun  after 
the  fortieth  ; so  that,  although  there  may  be  some  hope 
from  nature,  scarce  any  thing  is  to  be  expected  from  medicine  at 
that  age.  In  the  same  disease,  if  the  whole  is  affected  at  once, 
and  the  patient  is  not.  sensible  of  the  fit  beginning  in  any  part, 
but  falls  down  suddenly,  whatever  his  age  be,  he  rarely  gets  free 
of  the  distemper : but  if  his  intellects  be  injured,  or  a palsy  has 
come  on,  there  is  no  room  for  medicine.  In  purgings,  too,  if 
attended  with  a fever;  if  with  an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  or 

♦ An  Ascites. 
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praecordia,  or  belly;  if  with  an  intolerable  thirst;  if  the  disease 
has  continued  long;  if  the  discharge  of  the  belly  is  variegated; 
it  it  is  expelled  with  pain,  there  is  danger  even  of  death : and 
more  especially  if  with  those  symptoms  a dysentery  has  grown 
inveterate.  And  this  distemper  sweeps  off  children  chiefly  to 
their  tenth  year:  at  other  times  of  life,  it  is  more  easily  endured. 
A pregnant  woman  also  maybe  carried  off  by  such  a case  : and 
although  she  herself  recovers,  yet  she  loses  her  child.  Moreover, 
a dysentery  occasioned  by  atrabilis  is  mortal : or  a sudden  and 
black  discharge  from  the  belly,  when  the  body  is  already  wasted 
by  that  distemper.  But  a lientery  is  more  dangerous,  if  the 
purging  be  frequent ; if  the  belly  is  discharged  at  all  hours,  both 
with  a rumbling  and  without  it;  if  it  continues  with  equal  vio- 
lence both  night  and  day  ; if  what  is  excreted,  is  either  crude  or 
black,  and  besides  smooth  and  fetid,  if  thirst  is  troublesome ; if  urine 
is  not  made  after  drinking  (the  cause  of  which  is,  that  all  the  liquor 
at  that  time  descends,  not  into  the  bladder, but  into  the  intestines)  ; 
if  the  mouth  is  ulcerated;  if  the  face  is  red,  and  marked  with 
certain  spots  of  all  colours  ; if  the  belly  is  puffed  up  as  it  were  by 
fermentation,*  fat  and  full  of  wrinkles ; and  if  there  is  no  appe- 
tite for  food.  And  as,  in  these  circumstances,  death  is  the  plain 
consequence;  it  is  much  more  evidently  so,  if  the  disease  is 
already  of  long  standing  ; especially  if  withal  the  patient  be  old. 
In  the  distemper  of  the  smaller  intestine,  a vomiting  hiccough, 
convulsion,  and  delirium,  are  bad  symptoms.  In  the  jaundice,  it 
is  the  most  pernicious  symptom  for  the  liver  to  be  indurated. 
Those  that  have  disorders  in  the  spleen,  if  they  be  seized  with  a 
dysentery,  which  afterwards  turns  to  a dropsy  or  a lientery,  it  is 
scarcely  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  save.  The  distemper  of  the 


* Foesius  observes  in  a note  upon  lib.  ii.  prredictor,  31.  from  which  this 
context  is  closely  copied,'  that  awofiyzof  ycts-ng,  fermentatus  venter,  is  an 
unusual  kind  of  expression,  which  makes  him  suspect  the  reading  should  be 
LTro^rpe;,  which  he  thinks  is  supported  by  Galen  in  his  Exegsis,  who  says 
tha  tfiroi-npur  mipi  ya<r'ipcn\i  signi  lies  TawEWcTSpar  aut  Tirf>t>‘(ra.XfA.svu;,  that  is 
dried  up,  extenuated,  contracted  Foesius  thinks  too,  that  Celsus,  by  mis- 
take, has  read  ?U7 rapuq-  for  {usrajuf,  fat  for  sordid.  But  as  this  is  only 
conjecture,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  >ii7rap«r  was  the  true 
reading,  and  that  fusrapar  had  crept  in  since  the  time  of  Celsus. 
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smaller  intestine  arising  from  a difficulty  of  urine,  unless  it  be 
removed  by  a fever,  kills  within  seven  days.  If  a woman,  after 
delivery,  is  seized  with  a fever,  and  violent  arid  constant  pains  ot 
the  head,  she  is  in  danger  of  dying.  If  there  is  a pain  and  inflam- 
mation in  those  parts,  which  contain  the  bowels,  it  is  abadsign 
to  fetch  the  breath  often.  If  a pain  of  the  head  continues  long 
without  a preceptible  cause,  and  removes  into  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  again  returns  into  the  head ; or  comes  from  the 
head  to  the  neck  and  shoulders,  it  is  dangerous:  unless  it  produce 
some  vomica,  so  that  the  pus  may  be  expectorated  ; or  unless  there 
is  an  haemorrhage  from  some  part;  or  scurf  break  out  plentifully 
in  the  head,  or  pustules  over  the  whole  body.  It  ik  an  equally 
formidable  distemper,  when  a numbness  and  itching  wander 
about;  sometimes  over  the  whole  head,  sometimes  in  a part  of 
it;  or  when  there  is  something  like  a sensation  of  cold  in  the 
part,  and  these  reach  evento  the  end  of  the  tongue.  And  though, 
in  these  cases,  abscesses  are  beneficial,  yet  there  is  less  hope  of  a 
recovery  by  their  means,  as  they  are  seldom  formed  after  such 
disorders  begin.  In  pains  of  the  hip,  if  there  is  a great  numb- 
ness, and  the  leg  and  hip  are  cold,  and  the  belly  has  no  passage, 
but  when  assisted,  and  the  excrements  are  slimy,  and  the  age  of 
the  person  exceed  forty,  the  distemper  will  be  very  tedious,  and 
at  least  of  a year’s  continuance  ; neither  will  it  he  possible  to  re- 
move it,  unless  it  be  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  At  the 
same  time  of  life,  the  cure  is  equally  difficult,  when  a pain  of  the 
arms  removes  into  the  hands,  or  reaches  to  the  shoulders,  and 
produces  a torpor  and  pain,  and  is  not  relieved  by  a bilious  vomit- 
ing. A paralytic  limb  in  any  part  of  the  body,  if  it  has  no  motion, 
and  pines  away,  will  not  recover  its  former  state  ; and  the  more 
inveterate  the  distemper,  and  the  more  advanced  in  years  the 
patient  is,  so  much  the  less  probable  is  the  cure.  And  in  every 
paralytic  disorder,  the  winter  and  autumn  are  improper  seasons 
for  medicine : some  benefit  may  possibly  be  hoped  lor  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  And  this  distemper,  when  moderate,  is 
cured  with  difficulty ; when  violent,  cannot  be  cured  at  ail. 
Every  pain,  also,  which  moves  upward,  yields  less  to  medicine. 
If  the  breasts  of  a pregnant  woman  have  shrunk  suddenly,  there 
is  danger  of  a miscarriage.  In  a woman  that  has  milk,  and  has 
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neither  had  a child,  nor  is  pregnant,  the  menses  are  suppressed. 
A quartan  ague  in  the  summer  is  short,  but  in  the  autumn  com- 
monly long  ; especially  that,  which  has  comeon,  when  the  winter 
was  approaching.  If  there  has  been  an  hsemorrage  followed  wit  h 
madness  and  convulsions,  there  is  danger  of  death  Also,  if  a 
convulsion  has  seized  a person  purged  by  medicines  and  still 
empty  ; or  if  the  extremities  are  cold  in  the  time  of  great  pain. 
Nor  does  a person  return  to  life,  who  has  been  hanged,  and  taken 
down  with  a frothing  mouth.  A black  and  sudden  discharge  of 
the  belly,  like  black  blood,  whether  it  be  attended  with  a fever  or 
not,  is  pernicious. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

Having  considered  those  signs,  which  may  give  us  hope  or 
fear,  we  must  proceed  to  the  methods  of  curing  diseases.  Now 
these  are  divided  into  the  general  and  particular:  the  general, 
which  relieve  several  distempers,  the  particular,  which  are  con- 
fined to  single  disorders.  I shall  first  treat  of  the  general.  But 
there  are  some  of  those,  that  not  only  support  the  sick,  but 
conduce  to  the  preservation  of  the  healthy ; others  are  made  use 
of  in  sickness  only'. 

Now  every  thing,  that  as-ists  the  body,  either  evacuates  some- 
what, or  adds,  or  draws,  or  restrains,  or  cools,  or  heats,  and  at 
the  same  time  either  hardens  or  mollifies.  Some  things  also 
are  useful  not  in  one  way  only,  but  even  in  two,  that  are  not  con- 
trary to  each  other.  An  evacuation  is  made  by  bleeding,  cup- 
ping, purging,  vomiting,  friction,  gestation,  and  all  exercise  of 
the  body,  abstinence  and  sweat.  Of  these  I shall  now  treat. 

CHAPTER  X. 

OF  BLEEDING. 

To  let  blood  by  the  incision  of  a vein  is  not  new:  but  to 
practise  this  in  almost  every  distemper  is  new.  Again,  to  bleed 
younger  people,  and  women,  that  are  not  pregnant,  is  of  ancient 
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use.  But  to  attempt  the  same  in  children  and  old  people,  and 
in  pregnant  women,  is  not  an  old  practice.  For,  indeed,  the 
ancients  judged,  that,  the  first  and  last  stages  of  life  were  nut 
able  to  bear  this  kind  of  remedy;  and  they  were  persuaded,  that 
a pregnant  woman,  who  had  been  thus  treated,  would  miscarry. 
But  afterwards  experience  proved,  that  none  of  these  rules  were 
universal,  and  that  some  other  circumstances  were  rather  to  be 
regarded,  by  which  the  intention  of  the  physician  was  to  be 
directed.  For  the  material  point  is  not  what  the  age  may  be, 
or  what  is  contained  within  the  body,  but  what  degree  of 
strength  there  is.  Upon  this  account,  if  a young  man  is  valetu- 
dinary, nr  a woman  not  with  child  be  weak,  bleeding  is  bad;  for 
the  remaining  strength,  is  by  this  evacuation  destroyed. 
Whereas  to  a stout  boy,  and  a robust  old  man,  and  a strong 
pregnant  woman,  it  may  be  used  with  safety.  It  is  true,  an 
unskilful  physician  may  be  greatly  deceived  in  such  patients : 
because  there  is  commonly  less  strength  at  these  times  ot  life. 
And  a pregnant  woman  stands  in  need  of  strength  after  her  cure, 
to  support  not  only  herself,  but  her  feetus  also.  But  whatever 
requires  either  attention  of  mind  or  prudence,  is  not  to  be  imme- 
diately rejected  : since  the  excellency  of  the  art  here  consists,  not 
in  numbering  the  years,  nor  in  regarding- conception  alone,  but 
in  considering  the  strength,  and  collecting  from  thence,  whether 
there  will  be  left  sufficient  to  support  eitheraboy,  oran  old  man, 
or  two  bodies  at  once  in  one  woman.  There  is  a difference  also 
between  bodies  strong  and  corpulent ; and  those  that  are 
slender  and  infirm.  In  the  slender,  blood  more  abounds,  but  in 
those  of  a fuller  habit,  flesh.  Wherefore  the  first  bear  this 
evacuation  more  easily : and  he,  that  is  over  fat,  is  soonest  dis- 
tressed by  it.  For  this  reason  the  strength  of  the  body  is  to  be 
estimated  rather  by  the  state  of  the  vessels,  than  from  its 
appearance. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  particulars  to  be  considered,  but  also 
what  kind  of  distemper  it  is:  whether  a redundancy,  ordeficiency 
of  matter  has  been  hurtful ; whether  the  body  be  corrupted  or 
sound.  For  if  there  be  a deficiency,  or  the  humours  be  sound, 
this  method  is  prejudicial.  But  if  either  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  hurtful,  or  it  is  corrupted,  no  other  remedy  is  more  successful ; 
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for  this  reason  a violent  fever,  when  the  skin  is  red,  and  the 
veins  are  full  and  turgid,  requires  bleeding:  likewise  diseases  of 
the  bowels,  and  palsies,  and  the  tetanus,  and  convulsions;  in 
fine,  whatever  strangulates  the  fauces,  so  as  to  cause  a difficulty 
in  breathing;  whatever  suddenly  stops  the  speech;  any  pain, 
that  is  intolerable;  and  any  internal  rupture  or  bruise,  from 
whatever  cause ; also  a bad  habit  of  the  body  ; and  all  acute 
distempers ; provided,  as  I observed  above,  they  hurt  not  by 
weakness,  but  by  redundancy. 

But  it  may  possibly  happen,  that  a distemper  may  indeed 
require  this  method,  and  at  the  same  time  the  body  may  seem 
hardly  able  to  bear  it:  but  yet,  if  there  appears  no  other  remedy, 
and  the  patient  must  perish  unless  he  shall  be  relieved  even  by  a 
rash  attempt ; in  this  case,  it  is  the  part  of  a good  physician  to 
show,  that  there  is  no  hope  without  bleeding;  and  to  confess 
what  bad  consequences  may  be  apprehended  even  from  that 
remedy;  and  after  that,  to  bleed  if  desired.  It  is  by  no  means 
proper  to  hesitate  about  it  in  such  a situation  as  this : for  it  is 
better  to  try  a doubtful  remedy,  than  none  at  all.  And  this 
ought  especially  to  be  practised,  when  there  is  a palsy ; when 
one  has  lost  his  speech  suddenly  ; when  an  angina  suffocates  ; 
when  the  preceding  paroxysm  of  a fever  has  almost  killed  a 
person,  and  another  equally  severe  is  likely  to  follow,  and  the 
strength  of  the  patient  seems  unable  to  bear  it. 

Though  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  performed  in  a state  of 
crudity,  yet  even  that  does  not  hold  always.  For  the  circum- 
stances will  not  at  all  times  wait  for  concoction.  So  that  if  any 
person  has  fallen  from  a height,  or  has  received  a contusion,  or 
vomits  blood  from  some  sudden  accident,  although  he  has  taken 
food  a little  before,  yet  that  evacuation  is  proper,  lest,  if  the 
matter  settle,  it  distress  the  body.  The  same  rule  will  hold 
in  other  sudden  cases  too,  where  there  is  a danger  of  suffocation. 
But  if  the  nature  of  the  distemper  will  allow  a delay,  it  must  not 
be  done,  till  all  remaining  suspicion  of  crudity  is  removed.  Upon 
this  account,  the  second  or  third  day  of  an  illness  seems  most  proper 
for  this  operation.  But  as  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  bleed  even 
on  the  first  day,  so  it  is  never  good  after  the  fourth,  when  by  time 
alone,  the  matter  is  either  dissipated,  or  has  corrupted  the  body  ; 
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so  that  the  evacuation  may  weaken,  but  cannot  make  it  sound. 
But  when  a vehement  fever  prevails,  to  bleed  in  the  time  of  its 
violence  is  killing  the  patient.  Therefore,  an  intermission  * is 
to  be  waited  for:  if  it  does  not  intermit,  when  it  has  ceased  to 
increase  : if  there  be  no  hopes  even  of  a remission,  in  that  case 
the  only  opportunity  offered,  though  less  favourable,  is  not  to  be 
neglected. 

Further,  this  remedy,  where  it  is  necessary,  generally  were 
best  to  be  divided  into  two  days  ; for  it  is  better  at  the  first  to 
lighten  the  patient,  and  after  that  to  cleanse  him  thoroughly,  than 
to  run  any  risk  of  his  life  by  dissipating  all  his  strength  at 
once.  And  if  this  method  be  found  to  answer  in  the  cure  of  a 
dropsy,  how  much  more  must  it  of  necessity  answer  with  regard 
to  the  blood. 

If  the  disorder  be  in  the  whole  body,  the  evacuation  ought  to 
to  be  made  from  the  arm  : if  in  any  particular  place,  from  the 
part  affected,  or  at  least  as  near  to  it  as  may  be ; because  it 
cannot  be  performed  every  where,  but  only  in  the  temples,  and  in 
the  arms,  and  near  the  ancles.  I am  not  ignorant,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  blood  should  be  let  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  part  where  it  does  harm  ; for  that  thus  the  course  of 
the  matter  is  diverted.;  but  in  the  other  way  it  is  drawn  into  that 
very  place,  which  is  distressed.  But  this  is  altogether  false. 
For  it  first  empties  the  part  nearest:  and  the  blood  flows  from 
the  more  remote,  as  long  as  the  evacuation  is  continued : when 
this  is  stopped,  because  there  is  no  more  attraction,  it  then  ceases 
to  come.  Yet  experience  itself  seems  to  have  shown,  that  in  a 
fracture  of  the  skull,  blood  is  to  be  let  rather  from  the  arm, 
and  if  the  disorder  is  in  one  arm,  it  must  be  performed  in  the 
other.  I suppose  for  this  reason,  because  if  any  miscarriage 

* In  Almelovecn  the  reading  is  thus,  Expectanda  ergo  intermissio  est : si 
non  decedit , cum  crescere  desiit . si  neque  remissio  speratur , tunc  quoque , 
8fc. — Morgagni  (Ep.  v.  p.  139)  observed  this  reading  to  be  suspicious,  as 
it  was  not  probable  our  author  would  have  mentioned  its  stop  before 
its  remission ; and  upon  examining  his  editions,  he  found  this  reading  in 
them  all,  Expectanda  ergo  remissio  est.  Si  non  decrescit ; sed  crescere 
desiit , tunc  quoque , #c.  i.  e.  therefore  a remission  is  to  be  waited  for.  If 
it  does  not  remit,  but  has  ceased  to  increase,  in  that  case  the  only,  &c. 
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should  happen,  those  parts,  which  are  already  hurt,  * are  more 
exposed  to  injuries.  Sometimes  also  an  haemorrhage  breaking 
out  in  one  part,  is  stopped  by  bleeding  in  another.  For  it  ceases 
to  flow  where  we  would  not  have  it,  when  we  apply  what  will 
stop  its  course  there,  and  open  another  passage  for  it. 

Although  bleeding  is  very  easy  to  one,  who  has  experience  ; 
yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  one  that  is  ignorant.  For  the  vein  lies 
close  to  the  arteries;  and  to  these  the  nerves.  So  that  if  the 
lancet  has  touched  a nerve,  a convulsion  will  follow,  which 
destroys  a man  miserably.  And  then  a wounded  artery  neither 
unites  again,  nor  heals;  and  sometimes  it  occasions  a violent 
haemorrhage.  If  also  the  vein  itself  happens  to  be  cut  quite 
through,  the  two  ends  are  compressed,  and  discharge  no  blood. 
Again,  if  the  lancet  is  entered  with  fear,  it  lacerates  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  does  not  open  the  vein.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
vein  lies  concealed,  and  is  not  easily  found  Thus  many  circum- 
stances make  that  difficult  to  an  ignorant  person,  which  is  very 
easy  to  the  skilful 

The  vein  is  to  be  cut  at  the  middle.  And  when  the  blood 
flows  from  it,  its  colour  and  consistence  ought  to  be  observed. 
For  if  it  be  thick  and  black,  it  is  bad;  and  therefore  the  dis- 
charge is  useful : if  red  and  pellucid,  it  is  sound  ; and  that 
evacuation  is  so  far  from  being  beneficial,  that  it  may  even  hurt, 
and  is  immediately  to  be  stopped.  But  such  an  accident  cannot 
happen  to  the  physician,  who  knows  in  what  case  bleeding  is  to 
be  used.  It  more  commonly  happens,  that  it  flows  on  the  first 
day  equally  black  through  the  operation ; and  although  it  be 
so,  yet,  if  the  discharge  is  sufficient,  it  must  be  stopped:  and  an 
end  must  always  be  put  to  it,  before  the  person  faints. 

Then  the  arm  is  to  be  bound  up,  putting  upon  it  a penecillumf 

* I have  here  rejected  the  word  gt/am  upon  the  authority  of  the  marginal 
reading  ; because  it  appears  to  me  to  spoil  the  sense,  which  without  it  is 
very  proper. 

+ Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  (Lib.  ii.  De  Vulnerib.  cap.  viii.)  makes 
penecillum.  a tent  made  of  scraped  lint.  I think  he  is  right  as  to  its  form 
and  materials  ; but  it  often  occurs  in  Celsus,  where  it  is  used  as  a pledget, 
and  not  introduced  into  any  cavity,  as  in  this  place.  Notwithstanding, 
in  other  places  it  exactly  corresponds  to  a tent,  as  lib.  vii.  cap.  iv.  when 
used  to  a fistula.  For  this  reason  I have  chosen  to  retain  the  original  word. 
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dipped  in  cold  water,  and  squeezed:  and,  on  the  following  day, 
the  vein  must  be  rubbed  with  the  middle  finger,  that  its  recent 
union  may  be  resolved,  and  it  may  again  discharge  blood. 
Whether  it  happens  on  the  first  or  second  day,  that  the  blood, 
which  at  first  flowed  thick  and  black,  has  begun  to  appear  red 
and  pellucid,  there  is  then  a sufficient  quantity  taken  away,  and 
what  remains  is  pure  : so  that  the  arm  is  to  be  immediately 
bound  up,  and  kept  so,  till  the  cicatrice  is  firm  ; which  firmness 
it  very  soon  acquires  in  a vein. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OP  CUPPING. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  cucurbitals  : the  one  of  copper,  the 
other  of  horn.  That  of  copper  is  open  at  the  one  end,  and  close 
at  the  other  ; and  that  of  horn  is  likewise  open  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  has  a small  hole.  Into  the  copper  one,  burning 
linen  is  put,  and  its  mouth  is  clapped  close  to  the  body,  and  is 
pressed  down,  till  it  adhere  to  it.  The  horn  kind  is  only  applied 
to  the  body,  and  after  that,  when  a person  has  sucked  out  the 
air  by  the  small  hole,  and  that  is  closed  with  wax,  it  sticks,  as 
well  as  the  other.  Both  of  these  are  made  not  only  of  these  two 
materials,  but  of  any  thing  else.  Where  no  better  can  be  got, 
a small  cup  with  a narrow  mouth  is  fit  enough  for  the  purpose. 
When  it  adheres,  if  the  skin  has  been  cut  before  with  a scalpel,  it 
will  bring  out  blood  ; if  the  skin  is  whole,  air.  Wherefore,  when 
the  offence  is  from  matter  contained  within,  the  first  method  is  to 
be  pursued : when  it  is  only  a flatulency,  the  other  is  commonly 
used. 

Now  the  principal  use  of  a cucurbital  is,  when  a disorder  is 
not  in  the  whole  body,  but  only  in  a part,  the  emptying  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  render  it  sound.  And  this  very  thing  is  a 
proof,  that  in  the  cure  of  any  member,  bleeding  by  a lancet  too 
is  to  be  performed  rather  in  the  part  which  is  already  hurt , 
because  nobody  puts  the  cucurbital  upon  a different  part,  unless 
to  divert  the  flux  of  blood  thither,  but  on  that,  which  is  diseased, 
and  which  is  to  be  relieved. 
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J here  may  possibly  be  a necessity  for  using  the  cucurbitai  in 
chronic  distempers  (although  they  be  already  of  some  standing) 
d there  be  either  corrupted  matter,  or  a flatulency.  Likewise 
in  some  acute  distempers,  if  at  the  same  time  the  body  requires 
to  be  lightened,  and  the  strength  will  not  admit  of  bleeding 
from  a vein.  And  this  remedy,  as  it  is  less  violent,  so  it  is 
more  safe  ; and  is  never  dangerous,  though  it  be  made  use  of  in 
the  greatest  violence  of  a fever,  or  even  in  the  time  of  crudity. 
For  this  reason,  when  there  is  a necessity  for  bleeding,  if  the 
opening  of  a vein  is  very  dangerous,  or  the  disorder  is  fixed  in  a 
noble  part  of  the  body,  we  must  also  have  recourse  to  this 
instrument.  We  must  be  sensible,  however,  that  as  it  is 
attended  with  no  danger,  so  it  gives  a feebler  aid;  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  relieve  a violent  distemper,  but  by  an  equally 
violent  remedy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  PURGING. 

In  almost  every  distemper,  the  ancients  endeavoured  to  purge 
by  various  medicines  and  frequent  clysters:  and  they  gave  either 
black  hellebore,  or  polypody  of  the  oak,  or  scales  of  copper,  * or 
the  milk  of  seaspurge,  f a drop  of  which,  taken  upon  bread, 
purges  plentifully ; or  asses’,  or  cow’s,  or  goat’s  milk,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  salt;  and  this  they  boiled,  and  taking  away 
what  had  been  curdled,  they  obliged  the  patient  to  drink  what 
remained  like  whey. 

But  generally  purging  medicines  injure  the  stomach.  Where- 

* These  are  scales,  that  fly  off  in  hammering  red-hot  copper.  They  were 
washed  and  rubbed  in  a mortar,  to  free  them  from  any  adhering  sordes,  and 
when  cleaned  and  dried,  put  by  for  use.  Dioscorid.  lib.  v.  cap.  863. 

Celsus  added  here,  called  by  the  Greeks  which  he  had 

literally  translated  by  squama  ceris. 

t Lactuca  marina.  Celsus  elsewhere  says,  that  this  herb  by  the  Greeks 
is  called  tithymalus — of  which  Dioseorides  enumerates  seven  species,  all 
similar  in  their  virtues,  amongst  which  is  the  'tvapaXto;,  or  maritime  kind 
here  mentioned.  Dioscorid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  747. 
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fore  aloes  is  to  be  mixed  with  all  cathartics.  If  the  purging  be 
severe,  or  frequent  clysters  be  administered,  it  weakens  a man. 
For  that  reason  it  is  never  proper  in  an  illness  to  give  medicines 
with  that  view,  unless  there  be  no  fever  concomitant;  as  when 
black  hellebore  is  given  to  those,  that  labour  under  atrabilis,  or 
a melancholy  madness,  or  any  paralytic  disorder.  But  where 
there  are  fevers,  it  is  better  to  take  such  food  and  drink  for  that 
purpose,  as  may  at  once  both  nourish,  and  prove  laxative.  And 
there  are  some  kinds  of  disorders  with  which  purging  by  milk 
agrees. 

Of  Clysters. — But  for  the  most  part  the  belly  is  to  be  opened  by 
clysters.  Which  method,  somewhat  censured,  though  not  entirely 
laid  aside  by  Asclepiades,  I observe  to  be  generally  neglected  in  our 
own  age.  That  moderation,  which  he  seems  to  have  followed, 
is  most  proper,  that  neither  this  remedy  should  be  often  tried, 
nor  be  entirely  omitted,  but  used  once,  or  at  most  twice,  if  the 
head  is  heavy,  or  the  eyes  dim  ; if  there  is  a disorder  of  the 
large  intestine,  which  the  Greeks  call  colon;  it  there  are  pains 
of  the  lower  belly,  or  in  the  hips  ; if  any  thing  bilious  be 
accumulated  in  the  stomach,  or  even  any  flux  of  phlegm  or  a 
humour  like  water  thither;  if  the  breathing  is  difficult;  if  there 
is  no  natural  discharge  from  the  belly;  especially  if  the  excre- 
ments are  near  the  anus,  and  still  remain  within  ; or  if  the 
patient,  while  he  has  no  passage,  nevertheless  perceives  the 
smell  of  excrements  in  his  breath;  or  it  the  stools  appear  cor- 
rupted ; or  if  an  early  abstinence  has  not  removed  a fever;  or 
when  a case  may  require  bleeding,  and  the  strength  will  not 
allow  of  it,  and  the  time  for  that  operation  is  past ; or  if  one  has 
drunk  much  before  an  illness  ; or  if  a person,  who  was  frequently 
loose,  either  naturally  or  by  some  accident,  is  suddenly  bound  in 
the  belly.  But  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed,  that  it  be 
not  used  before  the  third  day  ; nor  while  any  crudity  remains; 
nor  in  a body  weak  and  exhausted  by  long  sickness  ; nor  to  a 
person,  whose  belly  discharges  sufficiently  every  day,  or  one  that 
is  loose;  nor  during  the  paraxoysm  of  a fever;  because  what  is 
injcted  at  this  time,  is  retained  within  the  belly,  and  being 
thrown  upon  the  head,  greatly  increases  the  danger.  On  the 
day  before,  the  patient  ought  to  fast,  that  he  may  be  prepared 
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for  this  remedy.  On  the  day' of  ’the  ‘operation  to  drink,  some 
hours  before,  hot  water,  thdt  his  ^tiperior  parts  may  be 
moistened;  then  the  injection  is  to  be  performed  with  pure 
water,  if  we  be  content  with  a gentle  medicine  ; if  somewhat 
more  powerful  is  required,  hydromel  ;*  if  a lenient,  a decoction 
cf  fosnugreek,  or  ptisan, j or  mallows,  in  water  ; if  it  be  intended 
to  restringe,  a decoction  of  vervains.  J Sea-water,  or  any  other 
water,  with  the  addition  of  salt,  is  acrid;  but  both  of  these  are 
better  boiled.  A greater  degree  of  acrimony  is  given  by  adding 
either  oil,  or  nitre,  or  honey  also.  The  more  acrid  it  is,  the 
more  it  evacuates  ; but  is  not  so  easy  to  bear.  The  injection 
ought  neither  to  be  cold,  nor  hot ; lest  it  hurt  either  way.  When 
it  is  injected,  the  patient  ought  to  confine  himself  as  much  as 
possible  in  bed,  and  not  yield  immediately  to  the  first  stimulus 
he  finds  to  go  to  stool ; and  not  till  necessity  obliges  him.  And 
commonly  this  evacuation,  by  lightening  the  superior  parts,  miti- 
gates the  distemper  itself.  When  a person  has  fatigded  himself 
by  going  to  stool,  as  often  as  he  was  obliged,  he  ought  to  take 
rest  for  a little  time ; and  lest  he  grow  faint,  even  on  the  same 
day  to  take  food.  The  quantity  of  which  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  considering  the  nature  of  the  paroxysm  that  is  ex- 
pected ; or  whether  there  is  no  danger  of  any. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OP  VOMITING. 

As  a vomit  even  in  health  is  often  necessary  to  persons  of  a 
bilious  habit;  it  is  likewise  so  in  those  distempers,  which  are 
occasioned  by  bile.  Upon  this  account  it  is  necessary  to  those, 

* Hydromel  was  made  of  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of  honey.  DioscoHd. 
]it>.  v.  cap.  791. 

+ Ptisan  was  made  by  steeping  barley  in  water,  till  it  swelled;  then  drying 
it  in  the  sun  ; afterwards  beating  it,  till  the  husk  came  off ; then  grinding  it ; 
the  meal  was  boiled  in  water,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  set  by.  "When 
used,  it  was  boiled  up  again  with  water ; and  this  was  what  they  called  the 
cremor  or  succus  ptisana, 

I What  herbs  our  author  means  by  retrains,  he  shows  in  chapter  33d  of 
this  book. 
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that  before  fevers  are  distressed  with  horrors  and  tremors ; to 
all  those,  that  labour  under  cholera;  and  all,  that  are  attacked 
with  madness,  and  a concomitant  mirth;  and  those  also,  who  are 
oppressed  with  an  epilepsy.  But  if  the  distemper  be  acute,  as 
the  cholera;  if  it  be  a fever,  while  there  are  tetani,  the  rougher 
medicines  are  improper,  as  has  been  observed  above  in  the 
article  on  purging;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  take  such  a vomit,  as  I 
prescribed  for  people  in  health.  But  when  distempers  are  of 
long  standing,  and  stubborn,  without  any  fever,  as  an  epilepsy 
or  madness,  we  must  use  even  white  hellebore.  Which  it  is  not 
proper  to  administer  in  the  winter,  or  summer  ; it  is  best  in  the 
spring;  in  the  autumn  it  does  tolerably  well.  Whoever  pre- 
scribes it,  ought  first  to  take  care,  that  the  body  of  his  patient  be 
moist.  It  is  necessary  to  know,  that  every  medicine  of  this 
kind,  which  is  given  by  way  of  potion,  is  not  always  beneficial  to 
sick  people,  to  healthy  always  hurtful. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

OP  FRICTION. 

Concern  Inc*  friction,*  Asclepiades,  looking  upon  himself  as  the 
inventor  of  it,  has  said  so  much  in  that  book,  which  ho  entitled 
Of  General  Remedies , that  though  he  mentions  only  three  things, 
that,  and  wine  and  gestation,  yet  he  has  taken  up  the  greatest 
part  of  his  treatise  upon  the  first.  Now,  as  it  is  not  fit  to  defraud 
the  moderns  of  the  merit  either  of  their  new  discoveries -or  judi- 
cious imitations,  so  it  is  but  just,  at  the  same  time,  to  assign 
those  things,  which  were  practised  among  some  of  the  ancients, 
to  their  true  authors.  It  cannot  indeed  be  doubted,  that  Ascle- 
piades has  been  both  fuller  and  clearer  in  his  directions,  when 
and  how  friction  ought  to  be  used  ; but  he  has  discovered  nothing, 
which  was  not  comprised  in  a few  words  by  the  most  ancient  au- 
thor, Hippocrates  ; who'said,  that  friction,  if  violent,  hardens  the 


* In  the  text,  De  frictione  cl  gestatione  adeo  multa  ./sclepiculcs,  &c. 
which,  though  it  be  the  reading  in  most  copies,  must  necessarily  appear 
erroneous  by  considering  what  follows ; and  therefore  1 have  taken  no 
notice  ol'  these  words  el  gestatione. 
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body;  if  gentle,  softens  it ; if  plentiful,  extenuates  ; if  moderate, 
increases  its  bulk  : from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  to  be  made 
use  fof,  when  a lax  body  requires  to  be  braced  ; or  to  soften  one, 
that  is  indurated  ; or  to  dissipate  where  the  fullness  is  hurtful ; 
or  to  nourish  that,  which  is  slender  and  infirm. 

Nevertheless,  if  a person  examine  more  curiously7  into  these 
different  species  (which  is  not  here  the  province  of  a physician), 
he  will  easily  understand  that  the  effects  of  them  all  proceed  from 
one  cause;  that  is,  the  carrying  off  something.  For  a part  will 
be  bound,  when  that  thing  is  taken  away,  the  intervention  of 
which  had  caused  it  to  be  lax  ; and  another  is  softened  by  re- 
moving that,  which  occasioned  the  hardness ; and  the  body  is 
filled,  not  by  the  friction  itself,  but  by  that  food,  which  after- 
wards makes  its  way  to  the  skin,  relaxed  by  a kind  of  diges- 
tion.* And  the  degree  of  it  is  the  cause  of  these  effects  so 
widely  different. 

But  there  is  a great  difference  between  unction  and 
friction.  For  it  is  necessary  for  the  body  to  be  anointed,  and 
gently  rubbed  even  in  acute  and  recent  distempers ; but  this 
must  be  done  in  the  time  of  their  remission,  and  before  taking 
food.  But  to  make  use  of  long  friction  is  not  proper,  either  in 
acute  or  increasing  disorders ; except  when  the  intention  of  it  is 
to  procure  sleep  in  phrenetic  patients.  This  remedy  is  very 
agreeable  to  inveterate  distempers,  and  where  they  have  abated 
somewhat  of  their  first  violence.  I am  not  ignorant  that  some 
maintain,  that  every7  remedy  is  necessary  for  distempers,  while 
they  are  increasing,  not  when  they  are  going  off  spontaneously. 
But  this  is  not  just;  for  a distemper,  though  it  would  come 
to  a period  of  itself,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  sooner  terminated 
by  the  application  of  remedies.  The  use  of  which  is  necessary 
upon  a double  account,  both  that  the  health  may  be  restored 
as  soon  as  possible  ; and  that  the  disorder,  which  remains, 
be  not  irritated  again  by  any  slight  cause;  for  a distemper  may 
be  less  violent  than  it  has  been,  and  yet  not  entirely  removed  ; 
but  there  may  be  some  remains  of  it,  which  the  use  of  remedies 
may  dissipate. 


* See  note  at  lib.  i.  p.  5. 
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But  though  friction  may  be  used  in  the  decline  of  an  illness, 
yet  it  is  never  to  be  practised  in  the  increase  of  a fever;  but,  if 
possible,  when  the  body  is  entirely  free  of  it;  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  at  least  when  there  is  a remission.  It  ought  also  to  be 
performed  sometimes  over  the  whole  body,  as  when  we  would 
have  an  infirm  person  take  on  flesh  ; sometimes  in  particular 
parts,  either  because  the  weakness  of  that  part  itself,  or  ol  some 
other,  requires  it.  For  both  inveterate  pains  of  the  head  are 
mitigated  by  the  friction  of  it  (yet  not  during  their  violence),  and 
any  paralytic  limb  is  strengthened  by  rubbing  it;  but  much  more 
commonly,  when  one  part  is  pained,  a different  one  is  to  be 
rubbed ; and  particularly,  when  we  want  to  make  a derivation 
from  the  upper  or  middle  parts  of  the  body  ; and  with  this  in- 
tention we  rub  the  extremities.  And  those  people  are  not  to  be 
regarded,  who  prescribe  to  a certain  number,  how  often  a person 
is  to  be  rubbed  ; for  that  is  to  be  estimated  from  his  strength. 
Thus,  if  one  is  very  weak,  fifty  times  may  be  suflicient;  if  of  a 
more  robust  habit,  it  may  be  done  two  hundred  times.  And 
then  in  different  proportions  betwixt  these  two,  according  to  the 
strength.  Whence  it  also  happens,  that  the  motion  of  the  hands 
in  friction  must  be  less  frequent  in  a woman  than  a man  ; less 
frequent  in  a boy  or  an  old  man,  than  a young  man.  Lastly,  if 
particular  parts  are  rubbed,  they  require  much  and  strong  fric- 
tion. For  the  whole  body  cannot  be  quickly  weakened  by  a 
part,  and  there  is  a necessity  for  dissipating  as  much  of  the  mat- 
ter as  we  can,  whether  the  intention  be  to  relieve  the  part  we 
brush,  or  another  by  means  of  it.  But  where  a weakness  of  the 
whole  body  requires  this  treatment  all  over,  it  ought  to  be  shorter 
and  more  mild;  so  as  only  to  soften  the  surface  of  the  skin,  to 
render  it  more  apt  to  receive  new  matter  from  fresh  nourish- 
ment. A patient  is  known  to  be  in  a bad  situation,  when  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  cold,  and  the  internal  part  is  hot,  with  a 
concomitant  thirst,  as  I observed  above.  But  even  in  this  case 
friction  is  the  only  remedy,  which,  if  ithavebrought  out  the  heat, 
may  make  way  for  the  use  of  some  medicine. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  GESTATION. 

Gestation  is  most  proper  for  chronic  distempers,  and  those,  that 
are  already  upon  the  decline.  And  it  is  useful  both  to  those  who 
are  quite  free  of  a fever,  but  yet  are  not  able  to  exercise  them- 
selves ; and  those,  that  have  the  slow  relics  of  distempers, 
which  are  not  otherwise  expelled.  Asclepiades  said,  that  gesta- 
tion was  to  be  used  even  in  a recent  and  violent,  and  especially 
an  ardent  fever,  in  order  to  discuss  it.  But  that  is  dangerous  ; 
and  the  violence  of  such  a distemper  is  sustained  better  by  re- 
maining quiet.  Yet  if  any  person  will  make  trial  of  it,  he  may 
do  it  under  these  circumstances,  if  his  tongue  be  not  rough,  if 
there  be  no  tumor,  no  hardness,  no  pain  in  his  bowels,  nor  head, 
nor  praecordia.  And  gestation  ought  never  to  he  used  at  all  in  a 
body  that  is  pained,  whether  in  the  whole,  or  in  any  part,  unless 
the  pain  be  in  the  nerves  alone  ; and  never  in  the  increase  of  a 
fever,  but  upon  its  remission. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  gestation,  in  the  use  of  which  the 
strength  and  circumstances  of  the  patient  are  to  be  considered ; 
that  they  may  neither  dissipate  too  much  a weak  man,  nor  he 
out  of  the  reach  of  one  of  small  fortune.  The  most  mild  kind  of 
gestation  is  in  a ship,  either  in  a port  or  a river;  or  in  a litter, 
or  a chair;  more  brisk  in  a chariot;  more  violent  in  a ship  on 
the  ocean.  And  each  of  them  may  he  rendered  both  sharper, 
and  milder.  If  none  of  them  can  be  done,  the  bed  must  be 
suspended,  and  moved  to  and  fro.  If  even  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, at  least  a prop  is  to  be  put  under  one  foot*  of  the  bed, 
and  thus  thebed  moved  backward  and  forward  by  the  hand.  And, 
indeed,  the  mild  kinds  of  exercise  agree  with  the  weakest;  the 
stronger  with  those,  who  have  been  for  several  days  free  from  the 

* In  Linden  and  Almeloveen  the  reading  is,  At  ccrtc  uni  pedi  lecti  fulci- 
mentum subjiciendum  cst. — But  all  the  editions  in  the  possession  of  Morgagni 
(Ep.  5.  p.  132.),  and  the  MS.  have  juniculus  subjiciendus  est,  A cord  is  to  be 
put  under  one  foot,  &o.  And  in  this  way  Mercurialis  reads  it,  when  he 
quotes  this  passage  de  Art.  Gymnast,  lib.  iii.  cap.  12. 
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fever;  or  those,  who  feel  the  beginnings  of  severe  distempers 
but  are  yet  without  a fever  (which  is  the  case  in  a consumption, 
and  indispositions  of  the  stomach,  and  a dropsical  disorder,  and 
sometimes  in  a jaundice),  or  when  some  distempers,  such  as  an 
epilepsy  or  madness,  continue,  though  for  a considerable  time, 
without  any  concomitant  fever.  In  which  disorders,  these  kinds 
of  exercises  also  are  necessary,  which  were  mentioned  in  that 
place,  where  we  prescribed  rules  for  the  conduct  of  sound,  but 
weak  men. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  ABSTINENCE. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  abstinence.  One,  when  the  patient 
takes  no  food  at  all ; the  other,  when  he  takes  only  what  is  proper. 
The  beginning  of  diseases  calls  for  fastingand  thirst;  after  that, 
in  the  distempers  themselves,  moderation  is  required,  so  that 
nothing  but  what  is  proper  be  taken,  and  not  too  much  of  that;  for 
it  is  not  fit  after  fasting,  to  enter  immediately  upon  a full  diet. 
And  if  this  be  hurtful  even  to  sound  bodies,  that  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  wanting  food  for  some  time,  how  much  more  is 
it  so  to  a weak,  not  to  say  a diseased  one  ? And  there  is  no  one 
thing  more  relieves  an  indisposed  person,  than  a seasonable  ab- 
stinence. Intemperate  men  amongst  us  choose  for  themselves 
the  seasons  of  eating,  and  leave  the  quantity  of  their  food  to  the 
physicians.  Others  again  compliment  the  physicians  with  the 
times,  but  reserve  the  quantity  to  their  own  determination. 
Those  fancy  themselves  to  behave  very  genteely,  who  leave  every 
thing  else  to  the  judgment  of  the  physicians,  but  insist  upon  the 
liberty  of  choosing  the  kind  of  their  food  ; as  if  the  question  was, 
what  the  physician  has  a right  to  do,  not  what  may  be  salutary 
for  the  patient;  who  is  greatly  hurt  as  often  as  he  transgresses 
either  in  the  time,  measure,  or  quality  of  his  food. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  SWEATING. 

A sweat  is  procured  in  two  ways ; either  by  a dry  heat  or  a bath. 
A dry  heat  is  raised  by  hot  sand,  the  laconicum,  and  clibanum,* 
and  some  natural  sweating  places,  where  a hot  vapour  exhaling 
out  of  the  earth  is  enclosed  by  a building,  as  there  is  at  Bairn 
amongst  the  myrtle  groves.  Besides  these,  it  is  solicited  by  the 
sun  and  exercise.  These  kinds  are  useful,  wherever  an  internal 
humour  offends,  and  is  to  be  dissipated.  Also  some  diseases  of 
the  nerves  are  best  cured  by  this  method.  And  the  others  may 
be  proper  for  weak  people:  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  exercise  agree 
only  with  the  more  robust ; when  they  are  falling  into  a disorder, 
or  even  during  the  time  of  the  distempers  not  violent,  provided 
they  be  free  of  a fever.  But  care  must  be  taken,  that  none  of 
these  be  attempted  either  in  a fever,  f or  in  the  time  of  crudity. 

But  the  use  of  the  bath  is  twofold.  For  sometimes  after  the 
removal  of  fevers,  it  is  a proper  introduction  to  a fuller  diet  and 
stronger  wine  for  the  recovery  of  health;  sometimes  it  removes 
the  fever  itself.  And  it  is  generally  used,  when  it  is  expedient 
to  relax  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  solicit  the  evacuation  of  the 
corrupted  humour,  and  to  change  the  habit  of  the  body.  The 
ancients  used  it  with  greater  caution  ; Asclepiades  more  boldly. 
And  there  is  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  it,  if  it  be  seasonable  ; before 
the  proper  time,  it  does  harm.  Whoever  has  been  freed  of  a 
fever,  as  soon  as  he  has  escaped  the  fit  for  one  day,  on  the  day 
following,  after  the  usual  time  of  its  coming  on,  may  safely  bathe. 
And  if  the  fever  used  to  be  periodical,  so  as  to  return  upon  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  whenever  it  has  missed,  the  bath  is  safe. 
And  even  during  the  continuance  of  fevers,  if  they  be  of  the  slow 


* Clibanum  was  the  name  of  a particular  kind  of  oven  among  the  Ro- 
mans. As  it  is  here  mentioned  beside  the  laconicum  or  hot-room  at  the 
bath,  he  probably  intends  by  it  a stove  placed  in  a common  room  so  as  to 
heat  it. 

1 Our  author  here  means  either  an  acute  continued  fever,  or  the  paroxysm 
of  an  intermitting  one  ; as  will  appear  by  the  following  paragraph. 
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kind,  and  the  patients  have  splenetic  disorders  of  long  standing, 
it  is  proper  to  make  trial  of  this  remedy  ; on  this  condition 
however,  that  the  prtecordia  he  not  hard  nor  swelled,  nor  the 
tongue  rough,  and  there  be  no  pain  either  in  the  trunk  ot  the 
body  or  in  the  head,  and  the  fever  be  not  then  increasing.  And 
in  these  fevers,  indeed,  which  have  a certain  period,  there  are 
two  opportunities  for  bathing;  the  one,  before  the  shuddering; 
the  other,  after  the  fit  is  ended.  In  those  again,  who  are  long 
distressed  with  slow  febriculas,  either  when  the  lit  is  entirely 
off;  or  if  that  does  not  happen,  at  least  when  it  has  remitted, 
and  the  body  is  as  sound,  as  it  generally  is  in  that  kind  of 
illness. 

A valetudinary  man,  that  is  going  into  the  bath,  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  expose  himself  to  any  cold  before.  When  he  has 
come  to  the  bagnio,  he  is  to  stand  still  a little,  and  try  whether 
his  temples  are  bound,  and  if  any  sweat  breaks  out;  it  the  first 
has  happened,  and  the  other  not  followed,  the  bath  will  be  im- 
proper that  day  ; he  must  be  anointed  slightly,  and  carried  back, 
and  by  all  means  avoid  cold,  and  be  abstemious.  But  it  his 
temples  are  not  affected,  and  a sweat  begins,  first  there,  and 
then  elsewhere,  he  must  wash  his  mouth  with  plenty  of  warm 
water,  then  go  into  the  bath  ; and  there  he  must  observe, 
whether  at  the  first  touch  of  the  warm  water  he  feels  a shud- 
dering upon  the  surface  of  his  skin  ; which  can  scarcely  happen, 
if  the  circumstances  above  mentioned  were  as  they  should  be  ; 
however,  this  is  a certain  sign  of  the  bath  being  hurtful. 

One  from  the  state  of  his  health  may  know,  before  he  goes  into 
the  warm  water,  whether  it  be  proper  to  anoint  himself  after 
it.  However,  for  the  most  part  (except  in  cases  where  it  shall 
he  expressly  ordered  to  be  done  after),  upon  the  beginning  of  a 
sweat  the  body  is  to  be  anointed  gently,  and  then  to  be  dipped 
into  warm  water.  And  in  this  case,  also,  regard  must  be  had  to 
his  strength  ; and  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  faint  by  the  heat,  but 
must  be  speedily  removed,  and  carefully  wrapped  up  in  clothes, 
lest  any  cold  get  to  him  ; and  there  also  he  must  sweat,  before 
he  take  any  food. 

Warm  fomentations  are  millet-seed,  salt,  sand  ; any  of  these 
heated,  and  put  into  a linen  cloth ; even  linen  alone,  if  there  be 
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less  heat  required  ; but  if  greater,  extinguished  coals,  wrapped 
up  in  cloths,  and  applied  round  a person.  Moreover  bottles* 
are  filled  with  hot  oil ; and  water  is  poured  into  earthen  vessels, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  in  shape,  are  called  lenticulae  ; f 
and  salt  is  put  into  a linen  bag,  and  dipped  into  water  well 
heated,  then  set  upon  the  limb  that  is  to  be  fomented.  And  at 
the  fire  are  placed  two  ignited  pieces  of  iron,  with  pretty  broad 
heads  ; one  of  these  is  put  into  dry  salt,  and  water  is  sprinkled 
lightly  upon  it;  when  it  begins  to  grow  cold,  it  is  carried  back 
to  the  fire:  the  other  is  made  use  of  in  the  same  manner;  so 
each  of  them  alternately ; and  in  the  mean  time,  the  hot  and 
salt  liquor  drops  down  through  the  cloth,  which  relieves  the 
nerves  contracted  by  any  disease.  All  of  them  have  this  pro- 
perty in  common  of  dissipating  that,  which  either  loads  the 
praacordia,  or  suffocates  the  fauces,  or  is  hurtful  in  any  limb. 
When  each  of  these  sorts  of  fomentations  is  to  be  used,  shall  be 
directed  under  the  particular  kinds  of  distempers. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FOOD  AND  DRINK. 

Since  we  have  treated  of  those  things,  which  relieve  by  evacu- 
ation, we  must  now  proceed  to  those  which  nourish  us,  that  is, 
our  food  and  drink.  Now,  these  are  not  only  the  common  sup- 
ports in  all  distempers,  but  even  of  health  too.  And  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  be  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  them  all : first, 
that  the  healthy  may  know,  in  what  manner  they  are  to  make 
use  of  them:  secondly,  that  in  treating  of  the  method  of  curing 
diseases,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  in  general  the  species  of  what 
is  to  be  taken,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  naming 
each  particular  upon  every  occasion. 

It  is  fit  to  know,  then,  that  all  leguminous  vegetables,  and 

* Bottles  are  filled  with  hot  oil,  Utriculi.]  Their  bottles  were  made  oC 
leather.  The  nearest  to  this  kind  of  practice  among  the  moderns  are  the 
tin  oases  made  in  different  shapes,  and  adapted  to  the  abdomen,  breast,  or 
joints,  filled  with  hot  water. 

t Lentils. 
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tithose  grains,  which  are  made  into  bread,  are  of  the  strongest 
kkind  of  food  (I  cal!  that  the  strongest,  in  which  there  is  the 
nmost  nourishment)  ; also  every  quadruped,  that  is  tame,  all  large 
v wild  beasts,  such  as  the  wild  goat,  deer,  wild  boar,  wild  ass; 
cevery  great  bird,  such  as  the  goose,  peacock,  and  crane  ; all 
Uarge  fishes,  the  cetus,  * and  others  of  a like  size  ; also  honey, 
aand  cheese.  So  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  particular  kind  of 
thread  f should  be  very  strong,  which  is  made  of  corn,  fat,  honey, 
.land  cheese.  Of  a middle  nature  ought  to  be  reckoned  those 
ppot-herbs,  whose  roots  or  bulbs  we  use  for  food;  amongst 
i quadrupeds  the  hare;  all  birds,  from  the  least  upwards  to  the 
jphoenicopter  ; J also  all  fish,  that  will  not  bear  salt,  or  such,  as 
sare  salted  whole.  Of  the  weakest  kind  are  all  pot-herbs,  and 
(whatever  grows  on  a stalk,  such  as  the  gourd,  and  cucumber, 
iand  caper;  and  all  the  apple  kind,  olives,  snails,  § and  also 
i conchylia.  || 

But  although  these  are  thus  distinguished,  yet  there  are  great 
(differences  between  things  even  of  the  same  class;  and  one  is 
i either  more  substantial,  or  weaker  than  another.  For  instance, 
I there  is  more  nourishment  in  bread,  than  in  any  thing  else.  Wheat 
iis  more  firm  than  millet;  and  that  again  than  barley  ; and  the 
(Strongest  kind  of  wheat  is  the  siligo ; after  that  the  finest 


♦ Cetus  is  generally  translated  whale  in  English  ; but  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood of  what  we  call  a whale,  but  is  a general  name  for  all  the  larger  fishes, 
i that  are  viviparous. 

t Particular  kind  of  bread,  Opus  pistorium.]  The  English  reader  will 
perceive  by  the  ingredients  mentioned,  that  there  is  no  such  bread  in 
i modern  use,  and  consequently  no  proper  name  for  it.  Pliny  mentions  the 
i same  composition,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  ii. 

t This  signifies  a bird  with  purple  wings;  its  tongue  was  of  a delicious 
taste.  Plin.  lib.  x.  cap.  48. 

§ Snails;  Cochlea,  without  distinction,  is  used  to  signify  a snail  and  periwin- 
kle, which  last  is  only  the  marine  snail.  The  Romans  were  at  prodigious 
expense  and  trouble,  to  feed  their  snails  to  an  almost  incredible  size. 

||  Conchylia,  according  to  Pliny,  in  different  places,  a delicate  shell-fish,  the 
greatest  plenty  of  which  came  from  the  river  Indus,  of  the  same  nature  and 
properties  with  the  purple  fish. 

H Siligo  was  a kind  of  wheat,  very  delicious  to  the  taste,  extremely  white, 
growing  best  in  moist  ground.  Plin.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  8.  The  same  author 
says  that  it  never  grows  so  ripe  as  the  other  kinds ; for  when  it  is  suffered  to 
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flour;  next,  that  which  has  nothing  taken  from  it,  which  the 
Greeks  call  autopyron  (auiwnpov) ; still  weaker  than  these  is  the 
second  flour  ; the  weakest  is  grey  bread.  Amongst  the  legu- 
minous vegetables,  the  bean,  or  lentil  is  more  substantial  than 
peas.  Amongst  the  pot-herbs,  turnip  and  navew-gentle,  and 
all  the  bulbous  kind  (in  which  I rank  the  onion  also,  and 
garlic)  are  more  substantial  than  the  parsnip,  or  that  which  is 
particularly  called  radicula  (garden  radish).  Also  cabbage,  and 
beets,  and  leeks,  are  stronger  than  lettuce,  or  gourd,  or  aspara- 
gus. But  amongst  the  fruits  of  the  surculous  tribe,  grapes, 
figs,  nuts,  dates,  apples  properly  so  called,  are  of  the  firmer 
kind.  And  amongst  these  the  juicy  are  stronger  than  the  mealy* 
fruits.  Also  of  those  birds,  which  are  of  the  middle  kind,  those 
are  stronger,  which  make  more  use  of  their  feet  than  their  wings: 
and  of  those,  that  trust  more  to  flying,  the  larger  birds  are 
stronger  than  the  small  ones,  as  the  beccaficos,  and  thrush,  f 
And  those  also,  which  live  in  the  water,  afford  a lighter  food 
than  those  which  cannot  swim.  Amongst  the  tame  animals,  pork 
is  lightest;  beef  heaviest.  Also  of  the  wild,  the  larger  any 
animal  is,  so  much  the  stronger  food  it  is.  And  of  those  fishes 
also,  which  are  of  the  middle  kind,  the  heaviest,  though  we 
make  most  use  of  them,  are  first,  all  those,  that  are  made  salsa- 
menta, J such  as  the  lacertus  ;§  next  such,  as  though  more 
tender  than  the  other,  yet  are  in  themselves  hard,  as  the  aurata, 
corvus,  sparus,  oculata  ; in  the  next  rank  are  the  plani  fish  ; after 
which  lighter  still  are  lupi  and  mulli ; and  then  all  rock  fish. 


stand  too  long,  it  drops  its  grains.  Id.  ibid.  cap.  10.  Columella  says,  that 
all  wheat  in  a watery  soil,  after  the  third  sowing,  turns  into  siligo.  Lib.  ii. 
cap.  9. 

* Than  the  mealy.  Fragilia  Which  translation  appears  to  be  just,  from 
its  opposition  to  succosa. 

•(•  Thrush.  Tardus.]  The  Romans  included  several  birds  under  this  name. 

j Salsamenta,  which  are  salted  and  dried.  Vid.  note  at  chap.  ii.  book  i. 

§ Lacertus  et  aurata.]  I have  chosen  rather  to  retain  the  Latin  appella- 
tions of  these  fish,  and  several  more,  than  to  follow  the  conjectures  of  the 
moderns,  where  they  are  not  agreed.  Aurata  is  taken  for  the  gilt-head  ; 
corvus , a cabot ; oculata,  eye-fish,  resembling  a lizard  ; plani,  Hat-fish, 
or  the  turbot  kind ; lupxts  some  will  have  the  pike,  others  sturgeon.  Mullas, 
larbetl,  or  mullet.— See  Pliny,  who  describes  them. 
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And  there  is  not  only  a difference  in  the  classes  of  things,  but 
also  in  the  things  themselves;  which  arises  from  their  age,  the 
different  parts  of  their  body,  the  soil,  air,  and  the  state  they  are 
in.  For  every  four  footed  animal,  * that  is  sucking,  affords  less 
nourishment;  also  a dunghill  fowl,  the  yonnger  it  is.  In  fish 
too,  the  middle  age,  before  they  have  reached  their  greatest 
bulk.  For  the  parts,  the  heels,  cheeks,  ears,  and  brain  of  a hog  ; 
of  a lamb  or  kid,  the  whole  head  with  the  petty-toes,  are  a good 
deal  lighter  than  the  other  parts;  so  that  they  may  be  ranked 
in  the  middle  class.  In  birds,  the  necks  or  wings  are  properly 
numbered  with  the  weakest.  As  to  the  soil,  the  corn,  that 
grows  upon  hilly  parts,  is  stronger  than  what  grows  upon  a 
plain.  Fish  got  in  the  midst  of  rocks,  is  lighter  than  those  in 
the  sand;  those  in  the  sand,  than  those  in  the  mud.  Whence 
it  happens,  that  the  same  kinds  either  from  a pond,  or  lake,  or 
river,  are  heavier;  and  that  which  lives  in  the  deep,  is  lighter 
than  one  in  shoal  water.  Every  wild  animal  also  is  lighter  than 
a tame  one;  and  whatever  is  produced  in  a moist  air,  than 
another  in  a dry.  In  the  next  place,  all  the  same  foods  afford 
more  nourishment,  fat  than  lean;  fresh  more  than  salt;  new 
than  stale.  Again,  the  same  thing  nourishes  more,  when  it  is 
stewed  into  broth,  than  roasted,  more  roasted  than  fried.  A 
hard  egg  is  of  the  strongest  kind  ; soft,  or  sorbile  f of  the 
weakest.  And  though  all  grains,  made  into  bread,  are  most 
firm,  yet  some  kinds  washed,  as  alica,  | rice,  ptisan,  or  gruel 

♦ I have  here  rejected  the  parcticle  v cl,  according  to  the  older  reading  ; 
because  Celsus  would  never  say,  “A  quadruped  or  any  animal  that  is  sucking, 
&c.,"  since  no  other  sucking  animals  are  used  for  food,  but  quadrupeds. 

t The  first  by  Dioscorides  is  called  ci—aX ov,  and  the  second 
llumelbergius,  in  his  notes  upon  Apicius  cle  re  Cuquiuar.,  takes  the  first  to 
be  eggs  boiled  soft  without  their  shell,  by  us  called  poached  eggs. 

t Alii  a is  reckoned  among  the  vernal  seeds.  It  is  a species  of  wheat,  which 
degenerates  after  being  sown  in  soils  not  proper  for  it,  as  Africa,  where  it 
has  the  name  of  zta.  It  is  ground  to  meal,  and  the  husks  taken  from  it, 
and  then  chalk  is  added  to  it,  which  renders  it  exceedingly  white  and  soft. 
The  best  chalk  for  this  purpose  is  found  between  Puteoli  and  Naples.  A 
common  way  of  counterfeiting  it  is  to  take  the  largest  and  whitest  grains  of 
wheat,  and  alter  parboiling  these,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun,  to  sprinkle 
them,  and  after  drying  a second  time,  to  grind  them.  Plin.  lib.  xviii. 
cap.  7 and  11.  The  same  author  says,  this  is  an  invention  of  the  Romans, 
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made  of  the  same,  or  pulse,  * and  bread  moistened  with  water, 
may  be  reckoned  with  the  weakest. 

With  regard  to  drinks,  whatever  is  prepared  from  grain,  also 
milk,  mulse,  defrutum,  passum,  f wine  either  sweet  or  strong, 
or  must,  or  very  old  wine,  are  of  the  strongest  kind.  But  vine- 
gar, and  wine  a few  years  old,  or  austere,  or  oily,  is  of  the 
middle  kind.  And  therefore  none  of  this  should  be  given  to 
weak  people.  Water  is  weakest  of  all.  And  the  drink,  that  is 
made  of  grain,  is  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  of  the 
grain  itself;  and  that  wine,  which  is  produced  in  a good  soil, 
more  so  than  in  a poor  soil ; or  in  a temperate  air,  than  one, 
which  is  either  over  moist  or  too  dry,  and  either  over  cold  or  too 
hot.  Mulse,  the  more  honey  it  contains  ; defrutum,  the  more  it 
is  evaporated  in  boiling;  passum,  the  drier  the  grape  from  which 
it  is  prepared,  are  so  much  the  stronger.  Rainwater  is  lightest ; 
next  spring  water,  then  river  water,  then  that  of  a well;  after 
these  snow,  or  ice ; water  of  lakes  is  heavier  than  these ; and 
that  of  fens  heaviest  of  all.  The  trial  is  both  easy  and  necessary 
to  those,  that  want  to  know  its  nature.  For  the  lightness  ap- 
pears from  weighing  it;  and  amongst  those,  that  are  of  equal 
weight,  the  sooner  any  of  them  gi-ows  hot  or  cold,  and  the  more 
quickly  herbs  are  boiled  in  it,  the  better  it  is. 

and  not  very  old,  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
bestowed  so  many  encomiums  upon  their  ptisan.  Because  it  was  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  followers  of  Asclepiades,  he  believed  it  was  not  used  in 
the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Id.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  25. 

* Pulticula  is  a diminutive  of  jwlse , which  was  a very  ancient  kind  of 
food,  Trade  of  meal,  water,  honey,  or  with  cheese  and  eggs  boiled,  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  Romans  used  for  many  years,  before  they  knew 
bread. 

t Columella’s  method  of  making  passum  (from  Mago)  is  this — Gather  the 
early  grapes  thoroughly  ripe,  and  throw  away  what  stones  are  either  dry  or 
rotten.  Expose  them  to  the  sun  in  the  day  time,  and  cover  them  at  night 
from  the  dew.  When  they  are  dried,  take  out  the  stones,  then  put  them 
into  a cask,  and  add  as  much  of  the  best  must,  as  to  cover  them  ; when  the 
grapes  are  macerated  and  filled,  on  the  sixth  day  take  them  out  and  press 
them,  and  thus  draw  off  the  passum.  Columella,  lib.  xii.  cap.  39.  This 
resembles  nothing  in  modern  use  so  much  as  raisin  wine.  Other  inferior 
kinds  were  also  prepared  ; for  which  see  Columella,  in  the  same  chapter, 
and  Pliny,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  9. 
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It  is  a general  rule,  that  the  stronger  each  kind  is,  so  much 
the  less  easily  it  is  concocted  ; but  when  once  concocted,  it  nour- 
ishes more.  Wherefore  the  nature  of  the  food  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  of  one’s  strength  ; and  the  quantity  pro- 
portioned to  the  kind.  Upon  this  account,  weak  men  must  make 
use  of  the  weakest  things;  a middle  kind  best  supports  those, 
that  are  moderately  strong;  and  the  most  substantial  is  fittest 
for  the  robust.  Lastly,  a person  may  take  a greater  quantity  of 
what  is  lighter,  but  in  what  is  most  substantial,  he  ought  to 
moderate  his  appetite. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  DIFFERENT  FOODS. 

And  these  above  mentioned  are  not  the  only  distinctions;  but 
some  things  afford  good  juices,  others  bad,  which  two  kinds  the 
Greeks  term  euchyma  and  cacochyma  some 

are  mild,  others  acrid  ; some  generate  in  us  a thicker  phlegm, 
others  a more  fluid  ; some  agree  with  the  stomach,  others  not; 
likewise  some  produce  flatulencies,  others  have  not  that  pro- 
perty ; some  heat,  others  cool  ; some  readily  turn  sour  in  the 
stomach,  others  are  not  easily  corrupted  there  ; some  open  the 
belly,  others  bind  it;  some  promote  urine,  others  retard  it; 
some  are  soporiferous,  others  excite  the  senses.  Now  all  these 
must  be  known  for  this  reason,  that  different  things  are  proper 
in  different  constitutions  or  states  of  health. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  THINGS  CONTAINING  GOOD  JUICES. 

Goon  juices  are  afforded  by  wheat,  siligo,  alica,  rice,  starch,* 
tragum,!  milk,  soft  cheese,  all  vension,  all  birds  of  the  middle 

* Starch,  amylum,  so  called  from  its  being  prepared  without  a mill. 
Though  the  process  among  the  ancients  differed  a little  from  the  present, 
yet  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  the  same. — S ecDiuscoriil.  lib  ii.  cap.  311. 

+ Trngum  was  made  from  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as  ptisan  front 
barley,  l’lin.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  7. 
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class ; of  the  larger  kind  also,  those  that  we  mentioned  above  ; 
the  middle  kind  between  tender  and  hard  fishes,  as  the  mullus, 
and  lupus  ; pot-herbs,  lettuce,  nettle,  mallows,  cucumber,  gourd, 
purslane,  snails,  * dates;  any  of  the  apple  kind,  that  are  neither 
bitter  nor  acid  ; wine  sweet  or  mild,  passum,  defrutum,  olives, 
or  any  of  this  fruit  preserved  in  either  of  the  two  last  mentioned 
liquors;  the  wombs,  f cheeks,  and  legs  of  hogs,  all  fat  flesh, 
and  glutinous,  all  livers,  and  a sorbile  egg. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  FOODS  CONTAINING  BAD  JUICES. 

Of  bad  juices  are  millet,  pannic,  barley,  leguminous  vegetables, 
the  flesh  of  tame  animals  very  lean,  and  all  salt  meat,  all  salt 
fish  and  garum,  J old  cheese,  skirret,  radish,  turnips,  navew- 
gentle,  bulbi, § cabbage,  and  more  especially  its  sprouts,  asparagus , 
beets,  cucumber,  leek,  rocket,  cresses,  thyme,  catmint,  savory, 
hyssop,  rue,  dill,  fennel,  cumin,  anise,  dock,  mustard,  garlic, 
onion,  spleens,  kidneys,  intestines,  every  kind  of  apple,  that  is 
acid  or  bitter,  vinegar,  every  thing  that  is  acrid,  acid,  or  bitter, 
oil,  also  rock-fish  and  those,  that  are  of  the  tenderest  kind,  or 
those  again,  which  are  either  too  hard  and  strong  tasted,  as 

* \Cochlcte,  snails,— See  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  58  ; Dioscor.  ii.  9:  where  we  find 
it  stated,  that  African  snails  are  very  good  for  the  stomach.] — G.  F. 

■f  Wombs  of  hogs  among  the  ancients  were  accounted  a delicate 
dish  ; it  is  now  entirely  disused.  The  butchers  give  that  part  the  name  of 
the  hearing  hag. 

I Garum  was  a liquor  made  of  the  intestines  of  fish  macerated  with  salt.  So 
that  it  was  a kind  of  sanies  of  them  in  their  putrescent  state.  It  was  formerly 
made  of  the  fish,  which  the  Greeks  called  garos ; afterwards  it  was  prepared 
from  a great  many  more,  so  that  the  kinds  of  it  are  almost  infinite.  It  bore 
a higher  price  than  any  thing,  except  unguents.  One  kind  was  of  the 
colour  of  old  mulse,  and  so  sweet  and  thin,  that  it  might  he  drunk.  Plin. 
lib.  xxxi.  cap.  7 and  8. 

§ The  ancients  had  several  kinds  of  bulbi,—  Dioscorides  (lib.  ii.  cap.  389.) 
mentions  the  bulbus  esculentus,  which  he  says  is  known  to  every  body  ; it  is 
good  for  the  stomach  and  belly,  of  a reddish  colour,  and  brought  from  Africa. 
But  the  bitter  and  squillaceous  kind  is  fitter  for  the  stomach,  and  helps  con- 
coction. All  of  them  are  acrid  and  heating.  Pliny  (lib.  xix.  cap.  5.)  enu- 
merates many  species.  Most  naturalists  agree  that  they  are  not  known  now. 
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those  found  in  ponds,  lakes,  or  muddy  rivers,  generally  are,  or 
those  that  have  grown  to  an  excessive  bulk. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

OP  MILD  AND  ACRID  THINGS. 

The  following  are  mild;  gruel,  pulse,  pancake,  * starch,  ptisan, 
fat  flesh,  and  all  glutinous  flesh,  such  as  we  have  in  all  tame 
animals,  but  especially  in  the  heels  and  legs  of  swine,  the  potty- 
toes  and  heads  of  kids,  calves,  and  lambs,  and  the  brains  of 
them  all.  Also  milk,  and  what  are  properly  called  sweets,  de- 
frutum, passum,  pine-nuts. 

Things  acrid  are,  whatever  is  too  austere,  all  acids,  all  salt 
provisions,  and  even  honey,  which  is  the  more  so,  the  better  it 
is  ; likewise  garlic,  onion,  rocket,  rue,  cresses,  cucumber,  beet, 
cabbage,  asparagus,  mustard,  radish,  endive,  basil,  lettuce,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  pot-herbs. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OP  THOSE  THINGS,  WHICH  GENERATE  A THICK  AND  A FLUID 
PHLEGM. 

A thick  phlegm  is  generated  by  sorbile  eggs,  alica,  rice,  starch, 
ptisan,  milk,  bulbous  roots,  and  almost  every  thing  that  is 
glutinous. 

The  contrary  effect  is  produced  by  all  salted,  and  acrid,  and 
acid  substances. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  WHAT  AGREES  WITH  THE  STOMACH. 

Whatever  is  austere  or  acid,  or  whatever  is  moderately  sprin- 
kled with  salt,  is  agreeable  to  the  stomach  ; also  unleavened 
bread,  and  washed  alica,  or  rice,  or  ptisan  ; and  all  birds,  and 

♦ Pancake,  Laganum.]  This  differed  a little  from  our  pancake,  as  they 
added  to  it  cheese,  pepper,  saffron,  cinnamon  &c. 
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all  venison  ; and  both  of  these  either  roasted  or  boiled  ; amongst 
the  tame  animals,  beef,  if  any  of  the  rest  is  made  use  of,  rather 
lean  than  fat;  in  a swine,  the  heels,  cheeks,  ears,  and  barren 
wombs;  amongst  pot-herbs,  endive,  lettuce,  parsnip,  boiled 
gourd,  skirret ; of  the  apple  kind,  the  cherry,  mulberry,  service 
fruit,  mealy  pears,  such  as  are  either  those  called  crustumina,* 
or  nseviana,  also  those  called  tarentina,  or  signina ; the  round 
apples,  or  scandiana,  or  amerina,  or  quinces,  or  pomegranates, 
wormwood, f jar  raisins,  soft  eggs,  dates,  pine-nuts,  white  olives 
preserved  in  strong  brine  or  tinctured  with  vinegar,  or  the  black 
kind,  which  have  grown  thoroughly  ripe  upon  the  tree,  or  been 
kept  in  passum  or  defrutum ; austere  wine,  although  it  be 
grown  rough,  also  resinated  ; | hard  fish  of  the  middle  class, 
oysters,  pectines, § murex  and  purpuras, ||  periwinkles ; food  and 
drink  either  cool  or  hot. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  THINGS  HDRTFUI.  TO  THE  STOMACH. 

The  stomach  is  offended  by  every  thing  tepid,  all  salt  provisions, 
all  meat  stewed  into  broth,  every  thing  too  sweet,  all  fat  sub- 

* Pliny  observes  that  such  fruits  as  these  have  taken  their  names  either 
from  their  planters,  countries,  or  the  persons  whose  taste  they  pleased.  All 
these  pears  and  apples  are  reckoned  among  the  best  kinds  by  him  (lib.  xv. 
cap.  14,  and  15),  as  also  by  by  Columella  (lib.  v.  cap.  10). 

t In  Linden  and  Almeloveen  the  word  absinthium  is  followed  by  murices, 
purpura:,  cochlea,  which  are  omitted  in  all  Morgagni’s  editions,  except 
Ruellius  and  the  MS.  And  as  they  appear  redundant  here,  the  same  words 
occurring  a few  lines  after,  1 have  taken  no  notice  of  them. 

t This  is  made  in  different  countries.  It  was  very  common  in  Gaul, 
where  the  grapes  not  thoroughly  ripening,  by  reason  of  the  cold,  the  wines 
turned  sharp,  unless  mixed  with  resin.  The  resin,  together  with  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  was  either  cut  small,  or  powdered,  and  mixed  with  the  wine. 
Some  separated  the  resin  from  it  by  straining,  others  let  it  stand.  Such 
wines  become  sweet  by  age.  Vid.  Plm.  Nat.  Iiist . lib.  xiv.  cap.  20. 
Columella,  lib.  xii.  cap.  23,  and  Dioscorid,  lib.  v.  cap.  817. 

§ Pecten  was  a -name  for  shell  fish  striated  like  cockles,  so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  a comb. 

||  These  fishes  afforded  the  purple  dye,  and  their  difference  was  not  con- 
siderable according  to  ancient  authors,  but  they  are  not  known  now. 
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stances,  gruel,  leavened  bread,  and  the  same  made  either 
from  millet  or  barley,  oil,  roots  of  pot-herbs,  and  whatever  greens 
are  eaten  with  oil  or  garum,  honey,  mulse,  defrutum,  passum, 
milk,  all  cheese,  fresh  grapes,  figs  both  green  and  dry,  all 
leguminous  vegetables,  and  things,  that  usually  prove  flatulent  ; 
also  thyme,  catmint,  savory,  hyssop,  cresses,  dock,  nipplewort, 
and  walnuts.  From  this  account  it  may  bd  inferred,  that  it  is 
no  rule,  that  what  affords  a good  juice,  agrees  with  the  stomach  ; 
nor  that  what  agrees  with  the  stomach,  is  for  that  reason  of 
good  juice. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OP  THOSE  THINGS,  WHICH  OCCASION  FLATULENCIES,  AND  THE 
CONTRAHY. 

Flatulencies  are  generated  by  almost  all  the  leguminous 
vegetables,  every  thing  fat,  or  over  sweet,  all  stewed  meat; 
must,  and  even  any  wine,  that  has  not  got  age ; amongst  pot- 
herbs, garlic,  onion,  cabbage,  and  all  roots  (except  skirret  and 
parsnip),  bulbi,  dry  figs,  too,  but  more  especially  the  green,  fresh 
grapes,  all  nuts,  except  pine-nuts,  milk,  and  all  cheese,  and 
lastly,  whatever  is  too  crude. 

Little  or  no  flatulency  is  occasioned  by  venison,  wild  fowl, 
fish,  apples,  olives,  conchilia,*  eggs  either  soft  or  sorbile,  old 
wine.  But  fennel  and  dill  even  relieve  flatulencies. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OF  THOSE  THINGS,  WHICH  HEAT  AND  COOL. 

Heat  is  excited  by  pepper,  salt,  all  flesh  stewed  into  soup, 
garlic,  onion,  dry  figs,  salt  fish,  wine,  which  is  the  more  heat- 
ing, the  stronger  it  is. 

Those  greens  are  cooling,  whose  stalks  are  eaten  without, 
boiling,  as  endive,  and  lettuce;  likewise  coriander,  cucumber, 

♦ [ Conchilia  signifies  the  same  as  conchylia,  or  conchula?,  chap.  xxix. 
rendered  shell-full.]— G.F. 
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boiled  gourd,  beet,  mulberries,  cherries,  austere  apples,  mealy 
pears,  boiled  flesh,  and  especially  vinegar  mixed  either  with 
meat  or  drink. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OF  WHAT  IS  EASILY  CORRUPTED  IN  THE  STOMACH,  AND  THE 
CONTRARY. 

The  following  kinds  easily  corrupt  in  the  stomach,  leavened 
bread,  and  such  as  is  made  of  any  other  grain  than  wheat,  and 
all  kinds  of  the  sweet  bread  mentioned  before,  (chap,  xviii . ),  milk, 
honey,  also  sucking  animals,  and  tender  fish,  oysters,  greens, 
cheese,  both  new  and  old,  coarse  or  tender  flesh,  sweet  wine, 
mulse,  defrutum,  passum ; lastly,  whatever  is  either  juicy, 
or  too  sweet,  or  over  thin. 

But  unleavened  bread,  birds,  especially  the  harder,  hard  fish, 
and  not  only  the  aurata,  for  instance,  or  scarus,*  but  even  the 
lolligo,  locusta,  polypus,  do  not  easily  corrupt;  also  beef  and  all 
hard  flesh  ; the  same  is  preferable  if  it  be  lean,  and  salted ; and 
all  salt  fish;  periwinkles,  the  murex  and  purpura,  austere  wine, 
or  resinated. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OF  WHAT  OPENS  THE  BELLY. 

The  belly  is  opened  by  leavened  bread,  and  the  more  so  if  it  be 
coarse,  or  made  of  barley;  cabbage,  if  it  be  not  well  boiled, 
lettuce,  dill,  cresses,  basil,  nettle,  purslane,  radishes,  capers, 
garlic,  onion,  mallows,  dock,  beet,  asparagus,  gourd,  cherries, 
mulberries,  all  mild  apples,  figs  even  dry,  but  more  especially 
green,  fresh  grapes,  fat  small  birds,  periwinkles,  salt  fish  and 
garum,  oysters,  pelorides,!  sea  urchins,  muscles,  and  almost  all 

* Scarus,  taken  for  the  scar  or  char ; lolligo,  calamary,  or  slccre-fsh ; 
locustus , lobster ; polypus,  pourcounircl. 

This  was  a sort  of  shell-fish,  so  called  from  Pelorus,  ^ promontory  in 
Sicily,  supposed  by  somte  to  be  cockles* 
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shell-fisl), * anil  chiefly  the  liquor  of  them,  rock  fish,  and  all 
I tender  fish,  blood  of  the  cuttle  fish ; and  any  fat  meat,  and  the 
: same  stewed,  or  boiled;  birds  that  swim  ; crude  honey,  milk,  all 
: sucking  animals,  mulse,  sweet  or  salt  wine,  soft  water,-}  every 
i thing  tepid,  sweet,  fat,  boiled,  stewed,  salt,  or  diluted. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF  WHAT  BINDS  THE  BELLY. 

i On  the  contrary,  the  belly  is  bound  by  bread  made  of  the  siligo, 
i or  flour  of  wheat;  especially  if  it  be  unleavened ; and  more  so  if 
it  be  also  toasted;  and  this  virtue  is  even  increased,  if  it  be 
i twice  baked  ; pulse  made  either  from  alica,  or  pannic,  or  millet ; 

; also  gruel  prepared  from  the  same;  and  more  so,  if  these  have 
i been  toasted  first.  Lentils  with  the  addition  of  beets,  or 
' endive,  or  cichory,  or  plantain,  and  more  so,  if  these  have  been 
i toasted  before;  endive  also  by  itself,  or  cichory  toasted,  with 
I plantain;  small  greens,  cabbage  twice  boiled;  hard  eggs,  and 
! more  so  if  roasted  ; small  birds,  black-bird,  ring-dove,  especially 
I boiled  in  vinegar  and  water, J crane,  and  all  birds  that  run  more 
l than  they  Hy  ; hare,  wild  goat ; the  liver  of  those  animals,  that 
I have  suet,  especially  that  of  beef,  and  the  suet  itself;  cheese, 

1 which  is  grown  strong  by  age,  or  by  that  change,  which  we 
i observe  in  the  foreign  kind  ; or  if  it  be  new,  boiled  with  honey 
i or  mulse;  also  boiled  honey,  unripe  pears,  fruit  of  the  service- 
t tree,  more  especially  those  that  they  call  torminalia, § quinces 

* [Conchula;  is  the  word  in  the  original,  which  is  used  for  various  kinds 
of  shell-fish  by  different  authors.  Celsus  here  evidently  intends  it  to  repre- 
i sent  shell-fish  generally.  See  Diosc.  ii.  7.  Hmidetel.  Test.  91.] — G.  F. 

t The  reading  in  Linden  is  .-'/qua,  omnia  tenora,  tepida,  &c.  but  it  is  not 
j probable  Celsus  would  have  expressed  himself  so  loosely  as  to  say  aqua, 
' without  any  epithet.  By  making  a small  change  in  the  order  of  the  word, 
- we  find  this  properly  opposed  to  aqua  dura,  said  (in  chap,  xxx.)  to  bind  .the 
belly  ; 1 have  therefore  read  with  Constantine,  Ctesar,  Stephens,  and  several 
others,  Aqua  tenera,  omnia  tepida,  dulcia. 
t [Ptwca,  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water  in  any  proportions.] — G.  F. 

§ 7 unimiulia.]  These,  says  Pliny,  are  the  fourth  species  of  the  service 
fruit,  and  probably  called  so  from  being  used  as  a remedy  ; that  is,  for  the 
dysentery,  as  appears  by  the  name.  Lib.  xv.  c.  21. 
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and  pomegranates,  olives  either  white  or  early  ripe,  myrtle- 
berries,  dates,  the  purpura  and  murex,  wine  either  resinated  or 
rough,  and  wine  undiluted,  vinegar,  mulse,  that  has  been 
boiled,  also  rough  defrutum,  passum,  water,  either  tepid  or  very 
cold,  and  hard,  that  is,  such  as  keeps  long  without  stinking, 
therefore,  particularly  rain  water,  every  thing  hard,  lean, 
austere,  rough,  and  scorched,  and  the  same  flesh  rather  roasted 
than  boiled. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OF  DIURETIC  MEATS  AND  DRINKS. 

The  urine  is  promoted  by  whatever  grows  in  the  garden  of  a 
good  smell,  as  smallage,  rue,  dill,  basil,  mint,  hyssop,  anise, 
coriander,  cresses,  rocket,  fennel.  Besides  these,  asparagus, 
caper,  catmint,  thyme,  savory,  nipplewort,  parsnip,  especially 
the  wild  kind,  radish,  skirret,  onion  ; of  venison,  principally  the 
hare ; small  wine,  pepper,  both  round  and  long,  mustard,  worm- 
wood, pine-nuts. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OF  SOPORIFEROUS  AND  EXCITING  THINGS. 

Sleep  is  procured  by  the  poppy,  lettuce,  especially  the  summer 
kind,  when  its  stalk  is  replete  with  milk,  mulberries,  and  leeks. 

The  senses  are  excited  by  catmint,  thyme,  savory,  hyssop, 
particularly  pennyroyal,  rue,  and  onion. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

OF  THOSE  THINGS  WHICH  DRAW,  REPEL,  OR  COOL,  OR  HEAT, 
OR  HARDEN,  OR  SOFTEN. 

Many  things  are  powerful  in  drawing  out  matter  ; but  as  these 
consist  principally  of  foreign  medicines,  and  not  so  much  adapted 
to  the  cases  of  those,  who  are  to  be  relieved  by  diet,  I shall 
postpone  the  mention  of  them  for  the  present;  and  shall  only 
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name  those  things,  which  are  commonly  at  hand,  and  are  (it  for 
corroding,  and  thus  extracting  whatever  is  hurtful  in  those  dis- 
tempers, concerning  which  I am  presently  to  treat.  'I  his  virtue 
resides  in  the  seeds  of  rocket,  cresses,  radish  ; but  most  of  all 
mustard.  The  same  power  is  also  found  in  salt  and  figs. 

Sordid  wool,*  dipped  either  in  vinegar,  or  wine,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  oil  ; bruised  dates,  bran  boiled  in  salt  water,  or  vinegar, 
are  all  at  the  same  time  both  restringent  and  emollient. 

Hut  the  following  things  both  restringe  and  cool,  the  wall 
herb,  which  they  call  parthenium,  or  perdicium,  feverfew; 
serpyllum,  pennyroyal,  basil,  the  blood  herb,  which  the  Greeks 
call  polygonon  (imoXCyovov),  purslane,  poppy-leaves,  and  clippings 
of  vines,  coriander  leaves,  henbane,  moss,  skirret,  smallage,  night- 
shade, which  the  Greeks  call  struchnos(n?yjc»s;),  cabbage  leaves, 
endive,  plantain,  fenel-seed,  mashed  pears  or  apples,  chiefly 
quinces,  lentils;  cold  water,  especially  rain  water,  wine,  vinegar  ; 
and  bread,  or  meal,  or  sponge,  or  pieces  of  cloth,  or  sordid 
wool,  or  even  linen,  moistened  in  any  of  these  liquors; 
Cimolian  chalk, ] tarras,  \ oil  of  quinces, § or  myrtles,  ||  or  of 

♦ Sordid  wool,  Jxtna  succida,  by  Dioscorides  called  o-.TVTrnpw.  The 
more  oily  sordes  it  contained,  the  better  and  more  emollient  it  was  reckoned, 
on  account  of  its  cesypmn,  the  preparation  of  which  will  be  mentioned  in  its 
proper  place.  The  wool  about  the  neck  and  inside  of  the  thighs  was  most 
esteemed.  Dios  corid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  270.  [On  this  article,  Varro  (De  re  rustica , 
lib.  ii.)says,  “The  shearing  time  between  the  vernal  equinox  and  summer 
solstice,  when  the  sheep  began  to  sweat;  whence  the  newly  shorn  wool  was 
called  lana  succida,  sordid  or  greasy  wool.] — G.  F. 

t This  had  its  name  from  Cimolus,  an  island  in  the  Cretan  sea.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  it,  one  white,  and  the  other  inclining  to  purple.  The  first 
resembled  tobacco-pipe  clay  ; and  the  second  fullers’  earth.  Yid.  J*lin. 
lib.  xxxv.  cap.  17,  and  Dioscorid,  lib.  v.  cap.  950. 

J Tarras,  gypsum,  is  akin  to  lime  ; for  it  is  procured  by  burning  a stone, 
Which  ought  to  resemble  the  alabaster,  or  marble.  The  best  kind  is  made 
from  lapis  specularis.  Id  in.  lib.xxxvi.  cap.  24.  Amongst  the  moderns  some 
take  this  to  be  the  calx  of  alabaster,  others  of  Muscovy  glass,  others  of  the 
selenitcs. 

§ Oleum  rei  unguentum  melinum,  according  to  Dioscoridcs,  wras  prepared 
by  infusing  and  boiling  some  aromatics  in  oil,  and  afterwards  macerating 
quinces  in  it,  and  thus  letting  them  stand,  till  the  oil  had  Imbibed  the 
strength  of  the  quinces.  Others  made  it  with  quinces  alone.  Dioscorid . 
lib.  i.  cap.  5G. 

||  This  is  prepared  by  bruising  and  pressing  the  tender  leaves  of  the  black 
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roses,*  bitter  oil,f  leaves  of  vervains  braised  with  their  tender 
stalks;  of  this  kind  are  olive,  cypress,  myrtle,  mastich  tree, 
tamarisk,  privet,  rose,  bramble,  laurel,  ivy,  pomegranate. 

Boiled  quinces,  pomegranate  bark,  a hot  decoction  of  vervains 
which  I mentioned  before,  powder  from  the  lees  of  wine,  or 
myrtle  leaves,  bitter  almonds,  all  restringe  without  cooling. 

A cataplasm  made  from  any  meal  is  heating,  whether  it  be  of 
wheat,  or  of  far  4 or  barley,  or  bitter  vetch,  or  darnel,  or  millet, 
or  pannic,  or  lentil,  or  beans,  or  lupines,  or  lint,  or  fenugreek  ; 
the  meal  after  being  boiled  is  laid  on  hot.  But  every  kind  of 
meal  boiled  in  mulse  is  more  effectual  for  this  purpose,  than  the 
same  prepared  with  water.  Besides  these,  Cyprine  oil ,§  or 
iris, ||  marrow,  fat  of  a cat,  mixed  with  oil,  especially  if  it  be  old, 
salt,  nitre, ^ git,  pepper,  cinquefoil. 


myrtle,  and  mixing  their  juice  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  oil  of  unripe 
olives,  then  boiling  them  together,  and  taking  off  whatevor  swims  upon  the 
top.  Some  thicken  the  oil  first  with  pomegranate  bark,  cypress,  &c. 
Dioscorid.  lib.  i.  cap.  49. 

* This  is  made  by  boiling  the  juncus  odoratus  with  water  ond  oil.  and 
after  straining,  fresh  roses  are  infused  in  the  oil ; they  are  stirred  frequently 
with  the  hands  rubbed  with  honey,  and  squeezed.  When  they  have  stood 
for  a night,  they  are  pressed  out.  A second  and  third  kind  of  rose  oil  is  pre- 
pared by  infusing  the  same  roses  in  fresh  quantities  of  oil.  Dioscorid.  lib. 
i.  cap.  54. 

t This  bitter  oil  was  probably  prepared  from  the  wild  olive  ; for  Pliny  says 
such  is  thin,  and  much  more  bitter  than  what  is  made  from  the  olive- 
I.ib.  xv.  cap.  7. 

1 Far  is  a species  of  wheat.  Columella  reckons  four  kinds  of  it.  Pliny 
says  it  is  the  hardest  of  all,  and  firmest  against  winter.  It  was  called  also 
semen  adoreum.  It  was  the  first  grain  the  Romans  used.  Pliny,  lib.  xviii. 
cap.  8 ; and  Columella,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

§ Cyprine  oil  was  made  from  the  tree  called  Cyprus  in  Egypt,  according 
to  Pliny.  And  in  his  time  some  conjectured  it  to  be  the  same  with  the 
ligustrum  of  Italy.  Plin.  A 'at.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  c.  24. 

||  The  oil  is  first  inspissated  by  boiling  it  with  water,  and  the  involucrum 
of  the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree,  called  by  Discorides,  spatha.  When  this  is 
done,  an  equal  quantity  of  bruised  iris  is  infused  with  this  inspissated  and 
aromatized  oil,  which  stands  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  and  then  is 
strongly  expressed.  A more  fragrant  kind  is  prepared  by  inspissating  the 
oil  with  balsam-wood  and  calamus.  After  expression,  a fresh  quantity  of 
iris  may  be  added,  if  it  be  desired  stronger.  Dioscorid.  lib.  i.  cap  G7. 

«I  So  much  has  been  said  by  modern  authors  concerning  the  nitre  of  the 
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And  we  may  observe  in  general,  that  those  things,  which  both 
restringe  violently  and  cool,  are  hardening;  and  those,  which 
heat  and  dissipate,  are  softening;  but  the  most  powerful 
cataplasm  for  softening  is  made  from  the  linseed,  or  fenugreek. 

Now  physicians  make  use  of  all  these  things  variously,  both 
by  themselves,  and  mixed;  so  that  we  rather  see  what  each  of 
them  was  strongly  persuaded  of,  than  what  upon  certain  trial  he 
found  to  be  useful. 


ancients,  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  give  a particular  account  of  it 
here.  Tlte  greatest  plenty  was  produced  in  Egypt,  in  the  lands,  which  the 
Nile  had  overilowed.  Most  naturalists  believe  it  to  have  been  a native 
alkaline  salt.  Pliny  says  it  was  adulterated  in  Egypt  by  lime,  but  that  trick 
was  easily  discovered  by  putting  it  in  water,  when  the  true  nitre  would 
dissolve,  and  the  lime  not.  J'tin.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  10,  where  along  account 
of  it  may  be  seen. 


THIRD  BOOK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  DIVISION  OF  DISTEMPERS. 

Having  already  considered  all  that  relates  to  distempers  in  ge- 
neral, I come  to  treat  of  the  cure  of  each  distinctly.  Now  the 
Greeks  divided  them  into  two  kinds,  the  one  they  called  acute, 
the  other  chronic.  And  because  their  process  was  not  always 
the  same,  for  this  reason  some  ranged  the  same  distempers 
among  the  acute,  while  others  reckoned  them  in  the  number  of 
the  chronic.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  there  are  more  kinds 
of  them.  For  some  are  short  and  acute,  which  either  carry  off 
a person  quickly,  or  are  themselves  soon  terminated.  Others 
are  of  long  continuance,  from  which  there  is  neither  a speedy 
recovery,  nor  speedy  death.  And  the  third  kind  are  those, 
which  are  sometimes  acute,  and  sometimes  chronic  ; and  this 
happens  not  only  in  fevers,  where  it  is  most  frequent ; but  also  in 
other  diseases.  And  besides  these,  there  is  a fourth  kind,  which 
can  neither  be  called  acute,  because  they  are  not  mortal,  nor 
yet  chronic,  because,  if  remedies  are  used,  they  aie  easily’  cuied. 
When  I come  to  treat  of  each,  I shall  point  out  to  what  kind 
they  belong. 

Now  I shall  divide  all  of  them  into  those,  that  seem  to  affect 
the  whole  body,  and  those  which  occur  in  particular  parts. 
After  a few  general  observations  on  them  all,  I shall  begin  with 
the  first.  Though  there  is  no  distemper  in  which  fortune  can  pre- 
tend to  more  power  than  art,  or  art  than  nature  ; since  medicine 
can  do  nothing  in  opposition  to  nature  ; yet  a physician  is  more 
excusable  for  want  of  success  in  acute,  than  in  chronic  disorders. 
For  in  the  first,  there  is  but  a small  space,  within  which,  if  the 
remedies  do  not  succeed,  the  patient  dies;  in  the  other  case, 
there  is  time  both  for  deliberation,  and  a change  of  medicines, 
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so  that  very  seldom,  where  a physician  is  called  at  its  beginning, 
an  obedient  patient  is  lost  without  his  fault.  Nevertheless,  a 
chronic  distemper,  when  it  is  firmly  rooted,  becomes  equally 
difficult  with  an  acute  one.  And  indeed  the  older  an  acute  dis- 
temper is,  so  much  the  more  easily  it  is  cured  ; but  a chronic  one, 
the  more  recent  it  is. 

There  is  another  thing  we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of ; that 
the  same  remedies  do  not  agree  with  all  patients.  Whence  it 
happens,  that  the  greatest  authors  extol  some  one  remedy,  some 
another,  each  recommending  his  own  as  the  only  one,  according 
as  they  had  succeeded  with  themselves.  It  is  fit,  therefore, 
when  any  thing  does  not  answer,  not  to  pay  so  much  regard  to 
the  author  of  it,  as  to  the  patient,  and  to  make  trial  of  one  thing 
after  another.  Remembering,  however,  that  in  acute  distem- 
pers, what  does  not  relieve,  must  be  quickly  changed  ; in  the 
chronic,  which  time  both  causes  and  removes,  whatever  has  not 
immediately  done  service,  is  not  to  be  hastily  condemned  ; much 
less  must  that  be  discontinued,  which  give  but  a small  relief, 
because  its  good  effects  are  completed  by  time. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  DIAGNOSTICS  OF  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC,  INCREASING  AND 
DECLINING  DISEASES;  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  REGIMEN  IN  EACH  j 
AND  PRECAUTIONS  NECESSARY  UPON  THE  APPREHENSION  OF  AN 
APPROACHING  ILLNESS. 

It  is  easy  to  know  in  the  beginning,  whether  a distemper  be 
acute  or  chronic;  not  in  those  only,  that  are  always  the  same, 
but  in  those  also,  that  vary.  For  when  the  paroxysms  and  vio- 
lent pains  without  intermission  distress,  the  disease  is  acute. 
When  the  pains  are  gentle,  or  the  fever  slow,  and  there  are  con- 
siderable intervals  between  the  fits,  and  those  symptoms  accede, 
which  have  been  explained  in  the  preceding  book,  itis  plain,  that 
the  distemper  will  be  of  long  continuance. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  observe,  whether  the  distemper  increases, 
or  is  at  a stand,  or  abates  ; because  some  remedies  are  proper  for 
disorders  increasing,  more  for  those  that  are  upon  the  decline. 
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And  those,  which  are  suitable  to  increasing  disorders,  when  an 
acute  distemper  is  gaining  ground,  ought  rather  to  be  tried  in 
the  remissions.  Now  a distemper  increases,  while  the  pains  and 
pai  oxysms  grow  more  severe ; when  the  paroxysms  return  after 
a shorter  interval,  and  last  longer  than  the  preceding  did.  And 
even  in  chronic  disorders,  that  have  not  such  marks,  we  may 
know  them  to  be  increasing,  if  sleep  is  uncertain,  if  concoction 
grows  worse,  if  the  intestinal  excretion  is  more  fetid,  if  the 
senses  are  more  heavy,  the  understanding  more  slow,  if  cold  or 
heat  runs  over  the  body,  if  the  skin  grows  more  pale.  But  the 
conti  ary  symptoms  to  these  are  marks  of  its  decrease. 

Besides,  in  acute  distempers,  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed 
noui ishment  so  soon,  not  till  they  be  upon  the  decline;  that 
fasting  by  a diminution  of  matter  may  break  its  violence;  in 
chronic  disorders,  sooner,  that  he  may  be  able  to  endure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  disease.  But  if  the  distemper  happens  not  to 
be  in  the  whole  body,  but  only  in  a particular  part,  yet  it  is  more 
necessary  to  support  the  strength  of  the  whole  body,  than  of  the 
part;  since,  by  means  of  that  strength,  the  diseased  parts  may 
be  cured.  It  also  makes  a great  difference,  whether  a person 
has  been  properly  or  wrongly  treated  from  the  beginning  ; 
because  a method  of  cure  is  less  successful,  where  it  has  been 
often  applied  unsuccessfully.  If  one  has  been  injudiciously 
treated,  but  still  possesses  his  natural  strength,  he  is  quickly 
restored  by  a proper  management. 

But  since  I began  with  those  symptoms,  which  afford 
marks  of  an  approaching  illness,  I shall  commence  the  me- 
thods of  curefrom  the  same  period.*  Therefore,  if  any  of 
those  symptoms  which  have  been  mentioned,  happen,  rest 
and  abstinence  are  best  of  all ; if  any  thing  is  drunk,  it  should 
be  water ; and  sometimes  it  is  sufficient  to  do  that  for  one  day  ; 
sometimes  for  two  days,  if  the  alarming  symptoms  continue;  and 
immediately  after  fasting,  very  little  food  must  be  taken,  water 
must  be  drunk ; the  day  after,  wine  ; then  every  other  dav,  by 
turns,  water  and  wine,  till  all  cause  of  fear  be  removed.  For  by 
these  means  often  a dangerous  impending  distemper  is  averted. 
And  a great  many  are  deceived,  while  they  hope,  upon  the  first 
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day  immediately  to  remove  a languor  either  by  exercise,  or 
bathing,  or  a gentle  purge,  or  vomiting,  or  sweating,  or  drinking 
wine.  Not  but  this  may  sometimes  happen,  or  answer  their  ex- 
pectations, but  that  it  more  frequently  fails ; and  abstinence 
alone  may  cure  without  any  danger.  Especially  as  that  may  be 
regulated  according  to  the  degree  of  one’s  apprehensions  ; and  if 
the  symptoms  are  slight,  it  is  sufficient  only  to  abstain  from 
wine,  a diminution  of  which  assists  more  than  lessening  the 
quantity  of  food;  if  they  are  somewhat  more  dangerous,  it  may 
serve  the  turn  not  only  to  drink  water  (as  in  the  first  case)  but 
to  forbear  flesh  too;  and  sometimes  to  take  less  bread  than  ordi- 
nary, and  confine  oneself  to  moist  food,  especially  greens.  And 
it  may  be  sufficient  then  only  to  abstain  entirely  from  food,  wine, 
and  all  motion,  when  violent  symptoms  give  the  alarm.  And, 
without  doubt,  scarce  any  body  will  fall  into  a distemper,  who 
does  not  neglect  it,  but  takes  care,  by  these  means,  to  oppose  its 
beginning  in  due  time. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  KINDS  OF  FEVERS. 

These  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  such  as  are  in  health,  that 
are  only  apprehensive  of  the  cause.  We  next  proceed  to  thd 
cure  of  fevers,  which  is  a kind  of  disease,  that  affects  the  whole 
body,  and  is  the  most  common  of  all.  Of  these  one  is  a quotidian, 
another  a tertian,  and  a third  a quartan.  Sometimes  some  fevers 
also  return  after  a long  period,  but  that  seldom  occurs.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  they  are  both  diseases  in  themselves,  and  a 
cure  for  others. 

But  quartan  fevers  are  more  simple.  They  begin  commonly 
with  a shuddering;  then  a heat  breaks  out;  after  the  paroxysm 
is  over,  the  patient  is  well  for  two  days.  So  that  it  returnsupon 
the  fourth  day. 

Of  tertians,  again,  there  are  two  kinds.  One  of  them  both  be- 
ginning and  ending  like  the  quartan  ; with  this  difference  only, 
that  there  is  one  day’s  intermission,  and  it  returns  upon  the 
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third.  The  other  kind  is  much  more  fatal,  which,  indeed,  re- 
turns upon  the  third  day,  but  of  forty-eight  hours  thirty-six  are 
occupied  by  the  fit  (and  sometimes  either  less  or  more),  nor  does 
it  entirely  cease  in  the  remission  ; but  it  is  only  mitigated.  This 
kind  most  physicians  call  semitertian  (JyxiTpiTaToj). 

But  quotidians  are  various,  and  different  in  their  appearances. 
For  some  of  them  begin  with  a heat,  others  with  a coldness, 
others  with  a shuddering.  I call  that  a coldness,  when  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  limbs  are  chilled  ; a shuddering,  when  the  whole 
body  trembles.  Again,  some  end,  so  as  to  be  followed  by  an  in- 
terval quite  free  from  indisposition  ; others  so,  as  that  though 
the  fever  somewhat  abates,  yet  some  relics  remain,  till  another 
paroxysm  comes  on  ; and  others  often  remit  little  or  nothing, 
but  continue  as  they  began.  Some  again  are  attended  with  a very 
vehement  heat,  others  more  tolerable  ; some  are  equal  every  day, 
others  unequal,  and  alternately  milder  one  day  and  more  severe 
another;  some  return  at  the  same  time  the  following  day, others 
either  later  or  sooner  ; some,  by  the  fit  and  the  intermission,  take 
up  a day  and  a night,  some  less,  others  more;  some  when  they 
go  off,  cause  a sweat,  others  do  not ; and  in  some  a sweat  leaves 
the  patient  well,  in  others  it  only  renders  the  body  weaker;  some- 
times also  one  fit  comes  on  each  day,  sometimes  two  or  more. 
Whence  it  frequently  happens,  that  every  day  there  are  several 
both  paroxysms  and  remissions ; yet  so  as  that  each  of  them 
answers  to  some  preceding  one.  Sometimes,  too,  the  fits  are  so 
irregular,  that  neither  their  durations  nor  intermissions  can  be 
observed.  Nor  is  it  true,  which  is  alleged  by  some,  that  no  fever  is 
irregular,  unless  it  arise  from  a vomica,  or  an  inflammation,  or  an 
ulcer.  For  the  cure  would  always  be  easier,  if  this  were  the  fact. 
For  what  is  occasioned  by  the  evident  causes,  may  also  proceed 
from  the  occult.  Nor  do  those  dispute  about  things,  but  words, 
who  allege,  that  when  feverish  paroxysms  come  on  in  different 
manners  in  the  same  distemper,  these  are  not  irregular  returns 
of  the  fever,  but  new  and  different  fevers  successively  arising. 
Which,  however  would  have  no  relation  to  the  method  of  cure, 
though  it  were  true.  The  intervals  also  are  sometimes  pretty 
long,  at  other  times  scarcely  perceptible. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THE  DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  CURE. 

This,  then,  is  the  general  nature  of  fevers.  But  the  methods  of 
cure  differ,  according  to  their  different  authors.  Asclepiades 
says,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a physician  to  effect  the  cure  safely, 
speedily,  and  with  ease  to  the  patient.  This  is  to  be  desired ; 
but  generally  too  great  haste  and  too  great  indulgence  both 
prove  dangerous.  What  moderation  must  be  used  in  order  to 
obtain  all  these  ends  as  far  as  possible,  the  principal  regard  being 
always  had  to  the  safety  of  the  patient,  will  come  into  considera- 
tion, when  we  treat  of  the  particulars  of  the  cure. 

And  the  first  inquiry  is,  how  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  distemper.  The  ancients,  by  the  use  of  some 
medicines,  endeavoured  to  promote  concoction  ; for  this  reason, 
that  they  were  extremely  afraid  of  crudity  : next  they  discharged 
by  frequent  clysters  that  matter,  which  seemed  to  hurt.  Ascle- 
piades, laying  aside  the  use  of  medicines,  ordered  clysters  not  so 
frequently  as  they,  but  in  almost  every  distemper.  Ami  he  pro- 
fessed his  principal  cure  fora  fever  was  the  disease  itself.  He 
thought  also,  that  the  strength  of  the  patient  was  to  be  worn  out 
by  light,  watching,  and  great  thirst;  insomuch  that  he  would 
not  even  allow  the  mouth  to  be  washed  in  the  first  days.  So 
much  are  those  mistaken,  who  imagine  the  whole  of  his  regimen 
to  he  agreeable.  For,  indeed,  in  the  advance  of  the  distemper 
he  even  administered  to  the  luxury  of  the  patient ; but  at  the 
beginning  he  acted  the  part  of  a tormentor. 

Now,  I grant  that  medical  potions  and  clysters  ought  to  be  used 
but  sparingly.  And  yet  I do  not  think  these  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  a view  to  destroy  the  patient’s  strength  ; because  the 
greatest  danger  arises  from  weakness.  Wherefore  it  is  proper 
only  to  diminish  the  redundant  matter,  which  is  naturally  dis- 
sipated, when  there  is  no  new  accession  to  it.  For  this  reason 
the  patient  must  abstain  from  food  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the 
day-time  be  kept  in  the  light,  unless  he  be  weak,  because  even 
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that  contributes  to  the  discharge.  And  he  ought  to  lie  in  a very 
large  room. 

As  to  thirst  and  sleep,  the  best  mean  is,  that  he  be  awake  in 
the  day  time  and  rest  in  the  night,  if  possible  ; and  neither  drink 
plentifully,  nor  be  too  much  tormented  with  thirst.  His  mouth 
also  may  be  washed,  when  it  is  both  dry,  and  has  a fetid  taste  ; 
although  such  time  is  not  seasonable  for  drinking.  And  Erasis- 
tratus  very  justly  observed,  that  often  the  mouth  and  fauces  re- 
quire moisture,  when  there  is  no  want  of  it  in  the  internal  parts  ; 
and  that  it  is  of  no  consequence,  that  the  patient  is  uneasy.  Such, 
then,  ought  to  be  the  treatment  at  first. 

Now,  the  best  medicine  is  food  seasonably  administered,  when 
that  must  he  given  first,  is  a question.  Most  of  the  ancients 
were  slow  in  giving  it ; often  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  ; and  that, 
perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  Asia  or  in  Egypt  admits  of. 
Asclepiades,  after  he  had  for  three  days  fatigued  the  patient  in 
every  way,  appointed  the  fourth  for  food.  But  Themison  of  late 
considered,  not  when  the  fever  had  begun,  but  when  it  had  gone 
off,  or  at  least  was  abated ; and  waiting  for  the  third  day  from 
that  time,  if  the  fever  had  not  returned,  he  gave  food  imme- 
diately ; if  it  did  come  on,  when  it  had  ceased ; or  if  it  continued 
constantly,  when  at  least  it  was  mitigated. 

Now,  none  of  these  rules  is  always  to  be  followed.  For  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  food  on  the  first  day,  it  may  on  the  second,  it 
may  on  the  third,  it  may  not  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  ; it  may 
after  one  fit,  it  may  after  two,  it  may  after  several.  For  the 
qualities  of  the  distemper,  constitution,  air,  age,  and  season  of 
the  year  make  some  difference.  And  no  time  can  be  universally 
fixed  in  things  so  widely  different  from  each  other.  In  a distem- 
per that  weakens  more,  food  must  be  sooner  allowed  ; also  in  an 
air  that  is  more  dissipating.  Upon  this  account,  in  Africa  for  no 
day  it  seems  proper  to  prescribe  fasting.  It  should  be  given  also 
sooner  to  a boy  than  a young  man  ; more  quickly  in  summer 
than  winter.  This  one  thing  must  be  practised  always  and  every 
where,  that  a physician  sitting  by  should  now  and  then  observe 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  as  long  as  that  continues,  en- 
counter the  disease  by  abstinence  ; if  he  begins  to  apprehend 
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weakness,  support  him  by  food.  For  it  is  his  business  to  be  care- 
ful neither  to  load  the  patient  by  superfluous  matter,  nor,  when 
he  is  weaker,  to  kill  him  by  fasting.  And  this  I find  in  Erasis- 
tratus,  who  though  he  did  not  direct,  when  the  belly,  when  the 
body  itself  was  to  be  evacuated,  yet  by  saying  that  these  were  to 
be  regarded,  and  that  food  was  to  be  given,  when  the  body  stood 
in  need  of  it,  has  plainly  enough  shown,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
given,  while  there  was  a sufficient  quantity  of  strength,  and  that 
care  should  be  taken,  that  it  was  not  too  much  exhausted. 

From  these  things  it  may  be  inferred,  that  many  people  can- 
not be  attended  by  one  physician  ; and  that  the  man  to  be  trusted 
is  he,  that  knows  his  profession,  and  is  not  much  absent  from  the 
patient.  Hut  they  that  practise  only  from  views  of  gain,  because  their 
profits  arise  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients,  readily  fall 
in  with  such  rules,  as  do  not  require  close  attendance;  as  in  this 
very  case.  For  it  is  easy  even  for  such,  as  seldom  see  the 
patient,  to  count  the  days  and  the  fits;  but  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  sit  by  his  patient,  who  would  form  a true  judgment  what  is 
alone  fit  to  be  done;  when  he  will  be  too  weak  unless  he  get 
food.  In  most  people,  however,  the  fourth  day  is  usually  the 
most  proper  for  beginning  to  give  food. 

But  there  is  still  another  doubt  about  the  days  themselves, 
because  the  ancients  chiefly  regarded  the  odd  days,  and  called 
them  critical  (xp/s-ijccci),  as  if  on  these  a judgment  was  tube  formed 
concerning  the  patients.  These  days  were  the  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  and  twenty -first ; so  that 
the  greatest  influence  was  attributed  to  the  seventh,  next  to  the 
fourteenth,  and  then  to  the  twenty-first.  And,  therefore,  with 
regard  to  the  nourishment  of  the  sick,  they  waited  for  the  fits  of 
the  odd  days  ; then  afterwards  they  gave  food,  expecting  the 
approaching  fits  to  be  easier;  insomuch  that  Hippocrates,  if  the 
fever  had  ceased  on  any  other  day,  used  to  be  apprehensive  of  a 
relapse. 

This  Asclepiades  justly  rejected  as  idle,  and  said  that  no  day 
was  more  or  less  dangerous  to  the  patients,  by  its  being  either 
even  or  odd.  For  sometimes  the  even  days  arc  worse  ; and  food 
is  given  more  properly  after  the  paroxysms  of  the  fevers;  some- 
times also  in  the  same  distemper  the  quality  of  the  days  is 
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changed ; and  that  becomes  more  severe,  which  had  used  to  be 
more  mild  ; and  the  fourteenth  day  itself  is  even,  upon  which  the 
ancients  laid  a great  stress.  And  when  they  maintained,  that 
the  eighth  was  of  the  same  nature  with  the  first,  because  the 
second  number  of  seven  began  from  it,  they  were  inconsistent 
with  themselves  in  not  taking  the  eighth,  or  tenth,  or  twelfth 
day,  as  the  more  important ; for  they  attributed  more  to  the 
ninth,  and  eleventh.  When  they  had  done  this  without  any 
plausible  reason,  they  passed  on  from  the  eleventh,  not  to  the 
thirteenth,  but  to  the  fourteenth.  It  is  a remark  of  Hippocrates 
too,  that  the  fourth  day  is  worst  to  him,  that  is  to  be  relieved  on 
the  seventh.  So  that  even  by  his  own  account,  upon  an  even 
day,  both  the  fever  may  be  more  violent,  and  a sure  indication 
given  of  what  is  to  follow.  And  the  same  author  elsewhere 
takes  every  fourth  day  to  have  the  strongest  influence  with  regard 
to  both  events,  that  is,  the  fourth,  seventh, eleventh, fourteenth, 
seventeenth  ; in  which  he  passes  from  the  odd  to  the  even  reckon- 
ing. Neither  in  this,  indeed,  has  he  kept  to  his  point ; since  the 
eleventh  is  not  the  fourth,  but  the  fifth  day  after  the  seventh. 
Whence  it  appears,  in  whatever  light  we  consider  the  number, 
no  true  reasoning  can  be  found  in  his  doctrine.  But,  with  regard 
to  these,  the  ancients  were  misled  by  the  Pj'thagoric  numbers  at 
that  time  in  great  vogue  ; whereas  here  as  well  as  in  other  cases 
a physician  ought  not  to  count  the  days,  but  to  consider  the  pa- 
roxysms themselves  ; and  upon  them  to  found  his  conjecture  when 
food  is  to  be  given. 

But  this  is  of  more  importance,  to  know  whether  the  proper 
time  for  giving  food  be,  when  the  tumultuous  motion  of  the 
vessels  has  pretty  much  subsided,  or  while  some  relics  of  the 
fever  still  remain.  For  the  ancients  prescribed  nourishment, 
when  the  body  was  in  the  soundest  state  ; Asclepiades,  upon  the 
decline  of  the  fit,  but  before  it  was  over;  his  reason  for  which 
was  weak : not  but  that  food  is  to  be  given  sometimes  more 
quickly,  if  another  paroxysm  is  apprehended  soon  ; but  because 
certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  given,  but  when  the  body  is  in  its 
best  condition  ; for  what  is  received  by  a body  free  from  disorder 
is  less  liable  to  corruption.  Neither  is  it  tiue,  which  Themison 
imagined,  if  a patient  waste  be  well  for  two  hours,  that  it  would 
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ho  lift  ter  to  j<  i v ' • it,  then,  t he  n flint  if  tie  digest e I , ' while  f tie  0*1  / 
win  in  health  I nrlcerl,  if  it  ernild  III-  so  speedily  digest  ml , ttmt  would 
lie  best.  Hut  in  so  short,  a time  is  not  sufficient,  it  js  better  ttmt, 
the  hegining  of  food  should  he  upon  (tie  end  of  fine  paroxysm, 
than  that  any  of  it  should  lie  in  the  stnrrmeh  when  another  begins. 
Thus,  if  a firefly  long  interval  is  to  follow,  it  is  to  he  given,  when 
the  person  is  freest,  of  all  indisposition  ; if  tmt,  a short  one,  before 
the  patient,  lie  ipiite  well.  What  has  been  said  of  the  sound  state 
during  an  intermission,  hold*  likewise  with  respect  to  the  greatest 
remission  we  find  in  a.  continued  fever,  lint  it  is  also  a ipiestino, 
whether  it  is  neressary  to  wait,  so  many  hours,  as  use  to  he  taken 
tip  hy  the  fit;  fir  whether  it  is  suffieient  to  pass  fiver  the  first  part 
of  them,  that  those  patients  may  he  more  easy,  who  sometimes 
have  not  a per  feet  intermission  lint  it  is  most  safe  to  suffer  the 
whole  time  of  the  fit  to  he  over  first;  although,  when  the  paroxysm 
has  been  long,  the  patient  may  he  indulged  sooner;  nevertheless, 
so  that  at  least  the  one  half  he  suffered  to  elapse  lirst.  A nil  this 
is  not  only  to  be  observed  in  the  kind  last  mentioned,  but  in 
all  fevers. 


CHAPTKR.  V. 

pa  RTlf.ut.A  a oirp.ctions  port  rite  oivino  nr  pood  in  tub 

OIPPKBP.NT  SPP.CIP.S  OP  PP.VKMS 

Tmp.sp,  observations  are  of  a more  general  nature  belonging  to  all 
kinds  of  fevers;  I shall  now  descend  to  the  particular  species  of 
them.  Wherefore,  if  there  has  been  only  one  lit,  which  has 
gone  off,  and  that  arose  either  from  the  inguen, f or  from  fatigue, 
or  from  heat,  or  from  some  such  accident,  so  that,  there  is  no 
reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  any  internal  cause,  the  follow 
ing  day,  when  the  time  of  the.  fit  has  passed  without  any  disorder, 

• Sen  note,  lib.  i.  p.  6. 

I Almelnvee»  wnuld  rather  read  tog/ve/e,  or  mnifiiini',  than  inyuinr. . f; til, 
these  cannot  tie  reckoned  among  the  external  eaiises.  There  is  no  reason 
If;  question  the  authority  of  the  text,  if  we  remember  what  Hippocrates  has 
said  fapli.  T;5.  sect.  1 I,  "All  fever*  proceeding  from  huhoe*  are  bad,  except 
a diary,” 
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food  may  be  given.  But  if  the  heat  come  from  within  ; and  a 
heaviness  of  the  head  or  praecordia  has  followed ; and  there  is  no 
apparent  cause  for  the  disturbance  of  the  body,  although  health 
has  followed  one  fit,  yet  because  a tertian  may  be  apprehended, 
the  third  day  is  to  be  expected  ; and  when  the  time  for  the  fit  is 
over,  food  is  to  be  given,  but  very  little  of  it ; because  a quartan 
may  also  be  feared.  But  upon  the  fourth  day,  if  the  body  is 
well,  it  may  be  freely  used.  If,  indeed,  the  paroxysm  has  fol- 
lowed upon  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  then  we  may  con- 
clude it  to  be  a disease.  . But  the  method  of  cure  in  tertians  and 
quartans  (whose  periods  are  certain,  whose  fits  leave  no  indis- 
position, and  the  intervals  are  in  a good  measure  calm)  is  easier : 
of  which  I shall  speak  in  their  proper  place. 

At  present  I shall  treat  of  those,  which  distress  every  day. 
Wherefore  it  is  most  convenient  to  give  food  to  the  patient  every 
third  day  ; that  the  abstinence  of  one  day  may  lessen  the  fever, 
on  the  other  nourishment  may  recruit  the  strength.  But 
when  the  fever  is  quotidian,  and  goes  entirely  off,  it  ought  to  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  body  becomes  well.  But  if  though  there 
are  not  distinct  fits  immediately  succeeding  each  other,  yet 
there  are  feverish  heats  without  intermission,  and  these  daily 
increase  without  going  entirely  off,  then  it  is  to  be  allowed  at 
that  point  of  time,  when  a greater  remission  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected ; if  on  one  day  the  fit  is  more  severe,  and  on  another  milder, 
after  the  more  severe.  Now,  commonly  a more  severe  fit  is 
followed  by  an  easier  night ; whence  it  happens  also,  that  a more 
troublesome  night  precedes  a severer  fit. 

But  if  the  fever  is  continued,  and  is  never  mitigated,  and  there 
is  a necessity  for  giving  food,  the  proper  time  for  doing  this  is 
much  disputed.  Some,  because  patients  are  commonly  easier  in 
the  morning,  think  that  the  opportunity.  Which  if  it  be  so,  is 
a proper  time,  not  because  it  is  the  morning,  but  because  the 
patients  then  have  a remission.  If  even  at  that  time  the  patient 
has  no  ease,  since  upon  this  very  account  that  time  is  worse, 
that  whereas  from  its  own  nature  it  ought  to  be  bettei,  from  the 
force  of  the  distemper  it  is  not  so ; and  likewise  because  the 
middle  of  the  day  follows,  after  which,  as  almost  every  patient 
grows  worse,  there  is  room  to  fear,  lest  he  be  then  more  distresed 
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remissions  are,  and  of  what  nature,  which  happen  between  the 
fits.  For  if  an  uneasiness  remains  after  one  paroxysm,  and  the 
body  feels  no  indisposition  after  the  other;  when  the  body  is 
well,  is  the  fitter  time  for  food. 

If  a feverishness  always  continues,  butyetone  remission  is  lon- 
ger than  the  other,  that  is  rather  to  be  chosen:  so  that  when  the 
fits  are  continued,  food  may  be  administered  immediately  upon 
the  decline  of  the  first.  For  this  is  a universal  rule,  and  may 
serve  for  directing  all  our  measures  in  this  article,  to  give  food  at 
the  greatest  distance  always  from  afuture  fit ; and  with  this  caution 
to  give  it  in  the  best  state  of  the  body.  Which  must  be  observed 
not  only  between  two  fits,  but  also  among  several.  But  whereas 
it  is  most  generally  proper  to  give  food  every  third  day,  yet  if 
the  body  is  weak  it  must  be  given  every  day  ; and  much  more 
so,  if  the  fevers  are  continued  without  any  remission  ; and  it  is 
the  more  needful,  the  more  they  weaken  the  body,  or  if  two  or 
more  fits  attack  on  the  same  day.  Which  occurrence  also  re- 
quires the  giving  of  food  every  day  immediately  from  the  first, 
if  the  pulse  has  presently  sunk ; and  oftener  on  the  same  day,  if 
in  the  midst  of  several  fits  the  strength  of  the  body  now  and 
then  fails.  Yet  in  these  this  observation  must  be  regarded  ; 
that  after  such  fits  less  food  be  given,  where,  if  the  strength  of 
the  body  would  admit,  none  would  be  given  at  all.  Now  as  a 
paroxysm  must  either  be  instantly  expected,  either  beginning,  or 
increasing,  or  at  its  height,  or  abating;  and  again  in  its  abate- 
ment either  at  a stand,  or  entirely  gone  off;  it  is  certain  the  best 
season  for  food  is,  when  the  fever  is  ended;  next  to  that,  when 
in  its  abatement  it  stops  ; thirdly,  if  there  be  a necessity,  when- 
ever it  begins  to  abate;  all  other  times  are  dangerous.  But  if, 
on  account  of  weakness,  there  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  it, 
it  is  better  to  give  something  when  its  increase  is  at  a stand, 
than  while  it  still  inci-eases  ; better  when  it  is  instantly  expected, 
than  when  it  is  beginning.  Nevertheless,  no  time  is  improper 
for  supporting  one,  who  faints  for  want. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  sufficient  for  a physician  to  regard  only  the 
fevers,  but  also  the  state  of  the  whole  body,  and  direct  his  cuic 
by  that ; whether  the  patient  has  a sufficient  measure  of  strength 
or  not,  or  some  troublesome  passions  affect  the  mind.  And 
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as  the  sick  should  always  be  in  a state  of  tranquility,  that 
they  be  distressed  in  body  only,  and  not  in  mind  at  the  same 
time  ; so  it  is  more  especially  necessary  immediately  after  food  ; 
so  that  if  there  be  any  thing,  which  would  render  them  uneasy, 
it  is  the  best  way,  while  they  are  sick,  to  conceal  it  from  them  ; 
if  that  cannot  be  done,  at  least  to  forbear  after  food;  and  after 
their  time  of  sleep,  and  when  they  have  awaked,  then  to  com- 
municate it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PROPER  TIMES  FOR  GIVING  DRINK  TO  PERSONS  IN  FEVERS, 
AND  THE  KINDS  OF  ALIMENT  SUITED  TO  THE  SEVERAL 
STAGES  OF  THF.  DISTEMPER,  TOGETHER  WITH  SOME  GENERAL 
OBSERVATIONS. 

But  patients  are  more  easily  managed  with  regard  to  food ; 
because,  in  spite  of  some  inclination  of  their  own,  the  stomach 
then  refuses  it.  But  in  the  article  of  drink  the  struggle  is  hard  ; 
and  the  more  violent,  the  higher  the  fever  is  : for  this  inflames 
the  thirst,  and  demands  water  most  importunately,  when  it  is 
most  dangerous.  But  the  patient  is  to  be  informed,  that  when 
the  fever  has  abated,  the  thirst  also  will  immediately  decline ; 
and  that  the  paroxysm  will  be  longer,  if  any  nourishment  be 
given  to  him  ; and  that  he  that  drinks  none  is  sooner  freed 
from  thirst.  However,  as  even  people  in  health  can  bear  hunger 
a great  deal  easier  than  thirst,  it  is  necessary  to  indulge  the 
sick  more  with  regard  to  drink  than  food.  But  on  the  first  day 
no  moisture  ought  to  be  given,  unless  the  pulse  has  suddenly 
sunk  so  low,  that  there  is  a necessity  for  giving  food  also;  but 
ori  the  second  and  following  days  likewise,  where  food  is  not  to 
be  allowed,  yet  if  the  thirst  be  violent,  drink  may  be  given. 

What  was  said  by  Heraclides  of  Tarentum  is  not  altogether 
without  reason  : that  when  either  bile  or  crudity  makes  a patient 
uneasy,  it  is  expedient  by  a moderate  quantity  of  drink  to  mix 
new  matter  with  the  corrupted.  This  rule  ought  carefully  to  bo 
observed,  that  the  same  times  be  chosen  for  drink  as  for  food  : 
when  it  is  to  be  given  without  the  other,  let  it  be  at  a time  when 
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we  would  desire  the  patient  to  sleep,  which  thirst  commonly 
prevents.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  as  too  much  moisture  is 
hurtful  to  every  person  in  a fever,  it  is  especially  so  to  such 
women  as  have  fallen  into  fevers  after  child-bearing. 

But  as  the  fever  and  the  manner  of  its  remission  direct  to  the 
proper  seasons  for  food  and  drink,  so  it  is  not  very  easy  to  know 
when  the  patient  has  a fever  upon  him,  when  he  is  better,  or 
when  his  strength  fails  ; without  which  these  cannot  be  properly 
administered.  For  vve  principally  trust  the  pulse,  a most  falla- 
cious mark  ; because  this  is  often  slower  or  more  quick  from  the 
age,  and  sex,  and  difference  of  constitutions.  And  generally 
when  the  body  is  in  pretty  good  health,  if  the  stomach  be  weak, 
sometimes  also  in  the  begining  of  a fever  it  rises  and  sinks;  so 
that  the  person  may  seem  to  be  weak,  when  he  can  very  well 
stand  a severe  fit,  that  is  just  approaching.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pulse  is  often  raised  and  the  vessels  relaxed  by  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  and  the  bath,  and  exercise,  and  fear,  and  anger,  and 
any  other  passion  of  the  mind.  So  that,  when  a physician  first 
comes  in,  the  anxiety  of  the  patient,  doubtful  how  he  may  think 
him,  accelerates  the  pulse.  For  this  reason  it  is  the  business  of 
a skilful  physician  not  to  take  hold  of  the  patient’s  arm  with 
his  hand,  as  soon  as  he  comes  in ; but  first  to  sit  down  with 
a cheerful  countenance,  and  ask  him  how  he  does  ; and  if  he  has 
any  apprehension,  to  encourage  him  with  plausible  discourse  ; 
then  to  apply  his  hand  to  his  wrist.*  Now  if  the  sight  of  the 
physician  quickens  the  pulse,  how  easily  may  a thousand  other 
accidents  disorder  it  ! Another  mark,  to  which  we  trust,  is  heat, 
equally  deceitful ; for  this  is  excited  by  warmth,  labour,  sleep, 
fear,  and  anxiety. 

Wherefore  it  is  fit  to  consider  these  things ; but  not  to  trust 
entirely  to  them.  And  we  may  at  once  assure  ourselves  that  a 
person  has  no  fever,  whose  pulse  moves  regularly,  and  who  has 
such  a heat  as  is  common  to  people  in  health  ; and  that  a fever 


* Ejus  carpo  manum  admovere.]  The  word  carpus  appears  suspicious,  as 
il  no  where  else  occurs  in  Celsus.  On  the  contrary,  in  describing  this  part, 
lie  says,  (lib.  viii.  cap.  i.)  In  manu  vero,  prima  palma;  pars,  $c,t  and 
Morgagni  (Ep.  v.  p.  115.)  observes  the  old  reading  was  corpori,  and  carpo 
only  Constantine's  explication. 
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is  not  necessarily  breeding,  when  there  is  heat  and  motion  ; but 
only  with  these  circumstances,  if  the  surface  of  the  skin  be 
unequally  dry  ; if  there  be  a heat  in  the  forehead,  and  at  the 
same  time  arising  from  the  internal  part  of  the  prtecordia  ; if  the 
breath  rushes  out  of  the  nostrils  very  hot ; if  the  colour  be 
changed  either  for  a redness  or  an  unusual  paleness  ; if  the 
eyes  are  heavy,  and  either  very  dry  or  somewhat  moist;  if  when 
a sweat  comes  on,  it  is  partial  ; if  the  pulse  does  not  beat  at 
equal  intervals.  Upon  this  account  the  physician  ought  to  sit 
down  neither  in  the  dark,  nor  at  the  patient’s  head,  but  in  a 
light  place  opposite  to  him,  that  he  may  take  all  the  marks  from 
the  countenance  of  the  patient  as  he  lies. 

Now,  where  there  has  been  a fever,  and  it  has  decreased,  it  is 
proper  to  take  notice,  whether  the  temples  or  other  parts  of  the 
body  grow  a little  moist,  so  as  to  portend  an  approaching  sweat. 
And  if  there  is  any  prognostic  of  it,  upon  that  to  give  warm 
water  to  drink,  the  elf'ect  of  which  is  salutary,  if  it  diffuse  a 
sweat  over  the  whole  body.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  ought 
to  keep  his  hands  under  a good  quantity  of  clothes  ; and  to  cover 
his  legs  and  feet  in  the  same  manner.  By  laying  on  such  a load, 
many  people  mismanage  patients  in  the  very  height  of  a fever, 
and  especially  where  it  is  of  the  ardent  kind.  If  the  body  begins 
to  sweat,  it  is  necessary  to  warm  a linen  cloth,  and  slowly  to 
wipe  every  part.  But  when  the  sweat  is  entirely  off,  or  if  it 
have  not  come  on,  when  the  patient  is  warmest,  and  seems  fit 
for  food,  he  is  to  be  gently  anointed  under  the  clothes,  then 
wiped,  and  after  that  food  is  to  be  given  him. 

Liquid  food  is  most  proper  for  persons  in  fevers,  at  least  as 
near  as  possible  to  liquids,  and  that  of  the  lightest  kind,  par- 
ticularly gruel ; and  even  this,  if  the  fever  be  violent,  ought  to 
be  very  thin.  Clarified  honey  also  is  properly  added  to  it,  that 
the  body  may  be  more  nourished  ; but  if  that  offends  the  stomach, 
it  should  be  omitted  ; and  so  should  the  gruel  itself  in  like  case. 
Instead  of  it  may  be  given  either  intrita,*  mixed  with  hot  water, 

* We  have  no  particular  description  of  this  food  in  any  of  the  ancients,  as 
far  as  t remember.  15y  comparing  their  several  applications  of  this  word 
1 take  it  to  be  a general  term  for  several  species  of  compositions,  tile 
ingredients  of  which  were  rubbed  small  in  a mortar,  or  softer  materials 
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or  washed  alica ; il  the  stomach  is  firm,  and  the  belly  bound, 
with  hydromel ; or  if  the  first  is  weak,  and  the  other  loose,  with 
vinegar  and  water.  And  this  kind  of  food  is  sufficient  for  the 
first  day;  but  on  the  second  day  something  may  be  added,  yet 
of  the  same  nature,  either  greens,  or  conchylia,  or  apples.  And 
while  fevers  are  increasing,  this  is  the  only  proper  food.  But 
when  they  either  go  off,  or  abate,  we  must  always  begin  with 
something  of  the  lightest  nature,  and  make  an  addition  of  the 
middle  kind,  having  in  the  mean  time  a regard  both  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  of  the  disease. 

To  set  a variety  of  food  before  a patient  (as  Asclepiades  directs) 
is  never  proper,  but  when  he  is  oppressed  with  a nausea,  and  his 
strength  fails  ; that  by  tasting  a little  of  each  he  may  escape 
being  famished.  But  if  the  patient  wants  neither  strength  nor 
appetite,  he  must  be  tempted  by  no  variety,  lest  he  take  more 
than  he  is  able  to  concoct.  Neither  is  that  true,  which  he  alle- 
ges, that  food  of  various  kinds  is  more  easily  concocted  ; it  is 
indeed  taken  in  more  easily;  but  to  concoction  the  genus  and 
quantity  of  the  food  are  material.  Neither  is  it  safe  during 
great  pains,  nor  in  an  increasing  distemper,  for  a patient  to  fill 
himself  with  food  ; but  when  there  is  already  a turn  towards 
recovery. 

There  are  also  other  observations  necessary  to  be  made  in 
fevers:  and  that  indeed  must  be  considered,  which  some  regard 
solely,  whether  the  body  be  bound  or  loose:  the  one  of  which 
suffocates,  and  the  other  dissipates.  For  if  it  is  bound,  the  belly 
must  be  opened  by  clysters,  the  urine  promoted,  and  a sweat 
elicited  by  every  method.  In  this  kind  of  disorder  it  is  service- 
able even  to  let  blood,  to  agitate  the  body  by  strong  gestations, 
to  keep  the  person  in  the  light,  to  enjoin  fasting,  thirst,  and 
watchfulness.  It  does  good  also  to  take  the  person  into  the 
bath,  first  to  plunge  him  into  the  warm  bath,  then  anoint  him. 
Then  he  should  return  to  the  warm  bath,  and  foment  his 
groin  plentifully  with  water  ; sometimes  mix  oil  in  the  bath 


macerated  in  liquids,  as  bread  in  wine,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  intrita  pania 
a vina , lib.  ix.  cap.  viii.  By  our  author’s  use  of  il  here,  it  plainly  appears  to 
be  something  light,  soft,  and  simple,  probably  very  like,  if  not  the  same 
with  our  panada. 
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with  warm  water;  take  food  more  seldom,  and  at  greater  inter- 
vals than  ordinary,  and  such  as  is  slight,  simple,  soft,  warm,  and 
small  in  quantity  ; especially  greens,  such  as  dock,  nettles,  mal- 
lows ; or  the  broth  of  shell  fish,  or  muscles,  or  locust® ; and  eat 
no  flesh  but  what  is  boiled.  But.  the  quantity  of  drink  ought  to 
be  more  liberal,  both  before  meat,  and  after  it,  and  while  eating 
too,  beyond  what  thirst  will  require.  And  after  the  bath  may 
be  given  even  fat  broth,  or  wine  of  the  sweeter  kind  ; during 
which  course  salt  Greek  wine  may  be  used  once  or  twice. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  body  incline  to  discharge  exces- 
sively, then  sweat  must  be  restrained,  and  rest  enjoyed  ; and  the 
patient  may  have  his  room  darkened,  and  gu  to  sleep,  whenever 
he  shall  choose  it;  the  body  is  not  to  be  agitated,  unless  by  a 
gentle  gestation,  and  to  be  relieved  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
disorder.  For  if  the  belly  is  loose,  or  the  stomach  does  not. 
retain,  when  the  fever  has  abated,  it  is  proper  to  give  warm 
water  to  drink  plentifully,  and  make  him  vomit;  unless  there 
is  pain  either  in  the  fauces,  or  praecordia,  or  side,  or  the  distem- 
per be  inveterate. 

If  again  a sweat  prevails,  the  skin  must  be  hardened,  either 
by  nitre  or  salt,  mixed  with  oil.  But  if  the  disorder  is  more 
slight,  the  body  must  be  anointed  with  pure  oil  ; if  more  violent, 
with  oil  of  roses,  or  of  quinces,  or  of  myrtles,  with  an  addition 
of  austere  wine. 

Whoever  is  disordered  by  any  discharge,  upon  coming  to  the 
bath  must  first  be  anointed,  and  then  go  in.  If  the  disorder  is 
in  the  skin,  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  use  cold  water  than 
warm.  As  to  his  meals,  his  food  should  be  substantial,  cold,  dry, 
simple,  and  the  least  liable  to  corruption,  toasted  bread,  roasted 
flesh,  austere  wine,  or  at  least  inclining  to  austerity;  and  if  the 
belly  is  loose,  let  him  drink  it  hot;  if  sweating  be  the  disorder, 
or  vomiting,  it  must  be  cold. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  CURE  OF  PESTILENTIAL  AND  ARDENT  FEVERS. 

The  case  of  pestilential  fevers  demands  attention  and  a peculiar 
treatment.  In  this  it  is  by  no  means  good  to  try  fasting,  or 
medicines,  or  clysters.  If  the  strength  will  admit,  it  is  best  to 
let  blood  ; especially  if  the  fever  he  attended  with  a burning 
heat.  If  that  is  not  safe,  when  the  fever  is  either  abated,  or  less 
violent,  to  cleanse  the  breast  by  a vomit.  But  there  is  a neces- 
sity to  order  the  hath  sooner  in  this  than  in  other  distempers ; 
to  give  wine  strong  and  hot,  and  every  thing  glutinous  ; amongst 
which  flesh  of  the  same  kind.  For  the  more  quickly  that  such 
constitutions  of  the  air  destroy,  so  much  the  sooner  must  re- 
medies be  laid  hold  of,  even  with  a degree  of  rashness.  But  if 
he  be  a boy,  that  labours  under  it,  and  have  not  sufficient 
strength  for  bleeding,  he  must  be  cupped,  and  have  a clyster 
either  of  water,  or  of  cream  of  ptisan  ; then  lastly  he  is  to  be 
nourished  by  light  food.  It  is  a general  rule,  that  boys  ought  to 
be  treated  altogether  in  a different  method  from  men.  Wherefore 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  kind  of  distemper,  greater 
caution  must  be  used  at  that  age  in  the  following  articles:  not 
to  bleed,  not  to  give  a clyster  without  necessity,  nor  to  torment 
by  watching,  or  fasting,  or  excessive  thirst,  nor  to  attempt  the 
cure  by  wine.  The  patient  must  vomit  after  the  fever;  then 
the  lightest  kind  of  food  is  to  be  given ; after  that  he  is  to  sleep  ; 
the  day  following,  if  the  fever  continue,  he  must  fast;  on  the 
third  day  return  to  the  same  diet.  And  we  must  endeavour,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  the  midst  of  a seasonable  abstinence  to 
nourish  him  by  food  at  proper  times,  laying  aside  every  thing 
else. 

Of  an  ardent  fever. — If  an  ardent  fever  is  very  violent,  no 
medicinal  potion  is  to  be  given  ; but  during  the  paroxysms  the 
patient  must  he  cooled  by  water  and  oil ; which  are  to  be  agitated 
together,  till  they  grow  white.  He  is  also  to  be  kept  in  a spa- 
cious room,  where  he  can  draw  a great  deal  of  pure  air;  and  not 
be  suffocated  by  many  clothes,  but  be  covered  very  lightly.  Vine 
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leaves  also  clipped  in  cold  water  may  be  put  upon  his  stomach. 
And  he  is  not  to  be  tormented  with  excessive  thirst.  He  is  to  be 
allowed  nourishment  sooner  ; that  is,  after  the  third  day;  and 
before  meat  he  must  be  anointed  allover  with  the  above-mentioned 
liquor.  If  there  is  a collection  of  phlegm  in  his  stomach,  upon 
the  decline  of  the  paroxysm  he  must  be  forced  to  vomit ; and  then 
he  must  eat  cold  greens,  or  fruit  of  the  apple  kind,  such  as  agrees 
with  the  stomach.  If  the  stomach  remains  dry,  there  must  be 
immediately  given  the  cream  either  of  ptisan,  or  alica,  or  rice, 
boiled  with  recent  fat.  When  the  distemper  is  at  the  height, 
but  not  before  the  fourth  day,  after  a great  thirst  preceding, 
cold  water  is  to  be  given  copiously,  that  he  may  drink  even  be- 
yond satiety  ; and  when  the  belly  and  praecordia  are  filled  above 
measure,  and  sufficiently  cooled,  he  ought  to  vomit.  Some, 
indeed,  do  not  insist  upon  vomiting  ; but  make  use  of  cold  water 
as  a medicine,  given  only  to  satiety.  After  either  of  these 
methods,  he  is  to  be  well  covered  with  clothes,  and  laid  so  as  to 
go  to  sleep.  And  commonly  after  long  thirst  and  wakefulness 
after  being  satiated  with  full  draughts,  after  a remission  of  the 
heat,  a sound  and  long  sleep  comes  on  ; by  means  of  which  a 
great  sweat  breaks  out,  and  that  is  a most  immediate  relief  ; but 
only  in  those  who  have  the  burning  heat,  but  no  pains,  nor 
tumor  of  the  praecordia,  and  nothing  to  prevent  it  in  the  lungs 
or  fauces;  or  have  had  no  ulcer,  nor  faintings,  nor  looseness  of 
the  belly.  Hut  if  one  in  such  a fever  as  this  coughs  gently,*  he 
ought  neither  to  struggle  with  a violent  thirst,  nor  drink  cold 
water;  but  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  is  directed  in 
other  fevers. 

Si  quis  autem  in  hujusmodi  febre  leniter  tussit,  is  neque  vehementi  siti 
conflictari,  ne/ue  Inhere  aquam  frigidam  debet;  sed  eu  modi  curandus  est, 
quo  tu  cteteris  f bribes  preecij/itur  All  this  is  omitted  in  Morgagni’s  MS. 
Ronsseus  suspected  it  to  be  interpolated,  and  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Pin- 
zian  edition,  nor  the  Juntine,  nor  Florentine.  Ronsseus’s  suspicion  arose 
from  considering  aph.  54.  sect.  4.  “ Those  that  are  troubled  with  dry  and 
gentle  coughs  in  ardent  fevers,  are  not  very  thirsty.”  Morgagni,  ep.  v.  p. 
140.  But  perhaps  this  objection  might  be  removed  by  only  reading  conflic- 
tatur instead  of  coujlictari. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  CURE  OF  A SEMITERTIAN. 

But  where  there  is  that  kind  of  tertian,  which  the  physicians 
call  semitertian,  it  requires  careful  observation  to  prevent  being 
deceived.  For  it  has  generally  more  frequent  paroxysms  and  in- 
tervals, so  as  it  may  seem  a different  kind  of  distemper;  and  the 
fit  is  protracted  to  twenty-four  hours*  and  thirty-six  ; that  what 
is  really  the  same,  does  not  seem  to  be  so.  And  it  is  highly  ne- 
hecessaiy  both  that  food  should  not  be  given,  unless  in  that  re- 
mission, which  is  certain;  and  as  soon  as  that  comes,  to  give  it 
immediately.  And  many  patients  die  suddenly  by  the  mistake 
of  their  doctor  either  way.  And  unless  there  is  some  important 
reason  againstit,  blood  ought  to  be  let  in  the  beginning ; and  then 
food  should  be  given,  such  as  will  not  raise  the  fever,  and  yet 
support  under  its  long  continuance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CURE  OF  SLOW  FEVERS. 

Sometimes,  too,  we  find  slow  fevers  continuing  without  remis- 
sion, and  no  room  left  either  for  food  or  any  remedy.  In  this  case 
it  ought  to  be  the  care  of  the  physician  to  change  the  distemper  , 
for  perhaps  it  may  become  more  easy  to  cure.  For  this  reason 
the  body  of  the  patient  is  often  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  cold 
water  with  oil  infused,  because  sometimes  it  thus  happens,  that  a 
shuddering  arises,  which  may  be  some  beginning  of  a new'  com- 
motion ; after  that,  when  the  body  has  grown  hotter,  a remission 
may  follow  too.  In  these  cases  friction,  with  oil  and  salt,  seems 
to  be  a useful  method. 

* Linden,  and  after  him  Almeloveen,  have  followed  Constantine  in  reject- 
ing the  preposition  inter.  But  the  old  reading  seems  preferable,  which  was 
this  : Inter  horas  riginli  ijualuor  cl  triginta  sex : that  is,  tlie  lit  takes  up 
between  twenty-four  and  thirty-six  hours. 
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But  if  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  numbness,  and  restless 
changes  of  posture  continue  long,  it  is  not  amiss,  even  during  the 
fever,  to  give  three  or  four  cyathi  of  mulse,  or  well  diluted  wine 
together  with  food.  For  the  fever  is  often  increased  by  it;  and 
a greater  heat  arising  at  the  same  time  both  removes  the  for- 
mer disorders,  and  affords  hope  of  a remission,  and  from  that 
of  a cure. 

And,  indeed,  the  method  of  cure  is  not  new,  to  make  use  of 
contrary  medicines,  by  which,  at  this  time,  some  recover  patients 
committed  to  their  charge,  who  were  long  underthe  care  of  more 
cautious  physicians.  For  even  amongst  the  ancients  before  He- 
rophilus  and  Erasistratus,  but  after  Hippocrates,  there  was  one 
Petro,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  called  to  a person  in  a fever,  laid  a 
great  many  clothes  upon  him,  that  he  might  at  once  exciteagreat 
heat  and  thirst.  After  that,  when  the  fever  began  to  be  a little 
abated,  he  gave  cold  water  to  drink ; and  if  it  once  raised  a sweat, 
he  pronounced  the  patient  to  be  out  of  danger  : if  it  had  not  pro- 
cured that  discharge,  he  gave  still  more  cold  water,  and  then 
obliged  him  to  vomit.  If  by  either  method  he  freed  the 
person  from  the  fever,  he  immediately  gave  him  roast  pork  and 
wine.  If  it  did  not  give  way  to  these  methods,  he  boiled  water 
with  salt,  and  obliged  him  to  drink  it,  that  by  vomiting  he  might 
cleanse  his  belly.* 

And  these  particulars  made  up  his  whole  practice.  Which 
was  not  less  acceptable  to  those,  whom  the  successors  of  Hippo- 
crates had  not  recovered,  than  it  is  to  those  in  this  age,  who  have 
been  long  unsuccessfully  treated  by  the  followers  of  Herophilus 
or  Erasistratus.  Nor  is  this  kind  of  medicine  upon  this  account 
not  to  be  esteemed  rash ; because  if  it  has  been  pursued  from 
the  beginning,  it  kills  more  than  it  cures.  But  since  the  same 
things  cannot  agree  with  every  body,  those  who  are  not  restored 
by  a rational  method,  are  commonly  relieved  by  temerity  ; and 
for  that  reason  physicians  of  that  class  manage  another’s  patients 
better  than  their  own.  But  it  is  a practice  not  unbecoming even 
the  man  of  circumspection,  at  times  both  to  change  a distemper, 

* I'omcndn  venirem  purgaret  ] It  is  probable  by  renter  our  author  here 
means  the  stomach . 
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and  to  increase  one,  and  to  inflame  fevers;  because  where  the 
disorder  that  is  present  does  not  admit  of  a cure,  another  may, 
which  is  to  succeed  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  X. 

REMEDIES  FOR  THE  CONCOMITANT  SYMPTOMS  OF  FEVERS. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  consider,  whether  fevers  are  simple,  or 
whether  other  disorders  are  not  likewise  concomitant ; that  is, 
whether  the  head  be  pained,  the  tongue  rough,  or  the  prmcordia 
tense.  If  there  be  pains  in  the  head,  it  is  proper  to  mix  oil  of  roses 
with  vinegar,  and  to  apply  that  ;*  then  to  have  two  pieces  of  cloth, f 
which  are  as  broad  and  as  long  as  the  forehead;  to  have  one 
of  these  alternately  in  the  vinegar  and  rose-oil,  and  the  other  on 
the  forehead;  or  to  apply  sordid  wool  dipped  in  the  same.  If 
vinegar  is  offensive,  pure  oil  of  roses  must  be  used.  If  even  the 
rose-oil  is  offensive,  bitter  oil.  If  these  do  little  service,  dry  iris, 
or  bitter  almonds,  or  any  of  the  cooling  herbs  may  be  powdered. 
Any  of  them  mixed  with  vinegar  and  laid  upon  the  part  lessens 
the  pain:  but  in  some,  one  of  these  is  more  successful,  and  in 
others,  another.  Relief  is  also  procured  by  bread  laid  on  with 
poppies,  or  with  oil  of  roses,  ceruss,+  or  litharge.  It  is  also  not 
improper  to  smell  either  serpyllum  or  dill. 

But  if  there  is  an  inflammation  and  pain  in  the  praecordia,  in 
the  first  place  restringent  cataplasms  must  be  applied  ; and  not 
the  hotter  kind,  lest  there  should  be  a greater  flux  of  matter  thi- 
ther. After  that,  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  abated,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  hot  and  moist,  in  order  to  discuss  what 

* El  id  ingerere,  j I cannot  help  agreeing  with  Scaliger,  that  these  words 
are  interpolated.  For,  supposing  them  to  mean  the  application  of  the  medi- 
cine here  mentioned,  yet  that  is  particularly  directed  a few  lines  after. — 
Besides,  1 do  not  remember  any  instance  of  ingero  bearing  a sense  that 
would  answer  in  this  place. 

+ [Pittacia  in  the  original.  Pittacium  isa  diminutive  from  ^Vra  pitch,  or 
a table  covered  with  pitch  ; from  which  it  is  used  as  a pitched  cloth,  or 
simply  as  a piece  of  cloth,  as  in  this  instance.]— G.  F. 

J Cerussa. Sec  Pliny,  xxxiv.  18.  Vitruv.  vii.  12. 
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remains.  Now,  the  marks  of  inflammation  are  lour,  redness, 
and  swelling,  together  with  heat,  and  pain.  So  much  was 
Erasistratus  mistaken,  when  he  declared  there  was  no  fever 
without  it. 

Wherefore,  if  there  is  pain  without  inflammation,  nothing  at 
all  is  to  be  applied,  for  the  fever  itself  will  presently  remove  that. 
But  if  there  is  neither  an  inflammation  nor  fever,  hut  only  a pain 
of  the  prrecordia,  warm  and  dry  fomentations  may  be  immediately 
used.  If  the  tongue  is  dry  and  scabrous,  it  is  first  to  be  wiped 
with  a penecillum  dipped  in  hot  water;  and  then  anointed  with 
a mixture  of  rose-oil  and  honey.  The  honey  cleanses,  and  the 
oil  of  roses  restringes,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  suffer  it  to 
grow  dry.  But  if  it  is  not  rough,  but  only  dry,  after  wiping  it 
with  the  penecillum,  it  ought  to  be  anointed  with  rose-oil  mixed 
with  a little  wax. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

REMEDIES  ABAINST  A COLDNESS  OF  THE  EXTREMITIES  PRECEDIN'!! 

A FEVER. 

It  is  common  also  for  a coldness  to  precede  fevers,  which  of  itself 
is  a very  troublesome  kind  of  disorder.  When  it  is  expected,  the 
patient  must  be  forbid  all  drink ; forgiving  this  a little  beforemuch 
inci  eases  the  malady.  He  is  also  to  bo  timely  covered  with  many 
clothes.  Dry  and  hot  fomentations  are  to  be  used  to  those  parts, 
for  which  we  are  apprehensive  ; in  such  a manner  that  the  most 
violent  heat  may  not  begin  immediately,  but  increase  gradually. 
And  those  parts  are  to  be  rubbed  with  the  hands  anointed  with 
old  oil,  and  some  of  the  warming  medicines  may  be  added  to 
if.  And  some  physicians  are  content  with  one  friction  with 
any  kind  of  oil.  In  the  remissions  of  such  fevers,  some  give  three 
or  tour  cyathi  of  gruel,  while  the  fever  still  continues;  and  then, 
when  it  is  quite  over,  refresh  the  stomach  with  cold  and  light, 
food.  I think  this  ought  to  be  then  tried,  when  food  once  given, 
and  that  after  the  lever,  does  little  service. 

But  great  care  must  be  taken,  that  we  be  not  deceived  as  to 
the  time  of  the  remission ; for  even  in  this  kind  of  distemper, 
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often  the  fever  seems  to  abate,  and  again  increases.  Wherefore 
we  must  trust  no  remission,  but  that  which  both  continues  and 
lessens  the  restlessness  and  excessive  heat  of  the  body,  which 
the  Greeks  call  zesis*  (£eVi?).  This  is  a rule  generally  received, 
if  every  day  the  fits  are  equal,  to  give  a little  food  every  day  ; if 
unequal,  food  must  he  given  after  the  most  severe;  after  the 
milder,  hydromel. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CURE  OF  A SHUDDERING  BEFORE  FEVERS. 

A shuddering  commonly  precedes  those  fevers,  that  have  a cer- 
tain period,  and  a perfect  remission,  and  for  this  reason  are  the 
most  safe,  and  most  easily  admit  of  a cure : for  where  the  periods 
are  uncertain,  neither  clysters,  nor  the  bath,  nor  wine,  nor  any 
other  remedy  can  be  duly  administered.  For  it  is  uncertain 
when  the  fit  will  come  ; so  that  if  it  come  on  suddenly,  the  greatest 
detriment  may  happen  to  accrue  from  that,  which  was  intended  to 
give  relief.  And  nothing  else  can  be  done,  than  that  the  patient, 
practise  a strict  abstinence  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease : then 
upon  the  decline  of  that  fit,  which  is  most  severe,  let  him 
take  food. 

But  where  the  period  is  certain,  ail  these  things  are  more 
easily  tried  ; because  we  can  more  readily  inform  ourselves  of 
the  succession  both  of  the  fits  and  the  intervals.  Now,  in  this 
kind,  when  they  are  of  long  standing,  fasting  is  not  good  : in  the 
first  days  only  we  are  to  make  use  of  it  to  oppose  the  distempei  . 
after  that,  the  cure  is  to  he  divided,  and  first  the  shuddering, 
then  the  fever  is  to  be  lemoved.  Wherefore,  as  soon  as  a person  has 
shuddered,  and  after  the  shuddering  has  grown  hot.  it  is  fit  to  give 
him  warm  water  to  drink,  rathersalt.and  forcehim  to  vomit ; for  ge- 
nerally such  a shuddering  arises  from  something  bilious  oppressing 

* El  jactationem,  f error  emqtut  corporis , quern  £eViv  Grad  rocani.]  All 
Morgagni’s  editions  and  his  MS.  agree  in  reading  thus,  Fatorcmque  quondam 
odoris  quem  ;?„y  Grad  rorant.  Which  word,  from  this  single  passage  of 
Celsus,  lias  a place  in  Stephens’s  Thesaur.  Lins.  Grate.  But  as  the  sense, 
according  to  this  last  reading,  is  not  nearly  so  proper, and  as  Linden,  no  doubt, 
had  some  authority  for  his  reading,  1 have  abode  by  it. 
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the  stomach.  The  same  method  is  to  be  pursued,  if  at  the  next  period 
also  it  has  again  appeared ; for  thus  it  is  often  removed.  And 
by  this  time  one  may  find  out  the  species  of  the  fever. 

Wherefore,  when  the  third  fit  is  expected,  which  may  possibly 
come  on,  the  patient  must  be  brought  to  the  bagnio,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  he  be  in  the  bath  at  the  time  of  the  shudder- 
ing. If  he  have  felt  it  there  also,  let  him  do  the  same  neverthe- 
less, when  the  fourth  fit  is  expected  : for  by  this  repetition  it  is 
often  removed.  If  the  bath  proves  unsuccessful,  before  the  fit  let 
him  eat  garlic,  or  drink  hot  water  with  pepper  ; for  these,  too,  excite 
a heat,  which  repels  the  shuddering.  After  that,  before  the  shud- 
deringhas  time  to  come  on,  let  him  cover  himself  up  in  the  man- 
ner above  directed  under  the  article  of  coldness:  and  it  is 
proper  immediately  to  apply  all  round  his  body  pretty  hot  fomenta- 
tions, and  chiefly  extinguished  tiles,  and  coals  wrapped  up  in  cloths. 

If,  notwithstanding,  the  shuddering  has  broken  out,  he  must 
be  anointed  within  the  clothes  plentifully  with  hot  oil ; to  which 
also  may  be  added  some  of  the  warming  medicines;  and  friction 
may  be  used  to  as  great  a degree  as  he  is  able  to  bear,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  hands  and  feet,  and  let  him  hold  in  his  breath.  And 
it  must  not  be  given  over,  although  the  shuddering  do  return  : for 
often  the  perseverance  of  the  physician  overcomes  the  distemper 
of  the  body. 

It  he  has  vomited,  warm  water  must  be  given,  and  he  is  to  be 
obliged  to  vomit  again  ; and  the  same  methods  must  be  repeated 
till  the  shuddering  is  removed.  But  beside  these  a clyster  must 
be  given,  if  the  shuddering  gives  way  slowly  ; for  that  has  a good 
effect  by  exonerating  the  body.  The  last  remedies  after  these  are 
gestation  and  walking.  Now,  in  distempers  of  this  kind,  the 
fittest  food  is  such  as  may  prove  laxative,  and  glutinous  flesh. 
When  wine  is  given,  let  it  be  austere. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CURE  OP  A QUOTIDIAN  PEVER. 

Now,  these  observations  relate  to  the  periodical  returns  of  all 
fevers:  but  the  several  species  of  them  are  to  be  distinctly 
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treated,  according  to  their  different  natures.  If  it  be  a quotidian, 
for  the  first  three  days  by  all  means  abstinence  should  be  observed  ; 
then  food  be  taken  every  other  day.  If  the  distemper  has  be- 
come inveterate  after  the  fit,  it  is  proper  to  try  the  bath  and 
wine,  especially  if,  when  the  shuddering  is  removed,  the 
fever  remains. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CURE  OF  A TERTIAN  FEVER. 

But  if  the  fever  be  either  tertian,  which  has  a perfect  intermis- 
sion, or  a quartan,  on  the  intermediate  days.it  is  proper  to  walk, 
and  make  use  of  other  exercises  and  unctions.  Cleophantus, 
one  of  the  more  ancient  physicians,  in  these  distempers  used  to 
pour  a great  quantity  of  hot  water  upon  the  head  of  the  patient, 
long  before  the  fit,  and  then  to  give  him  wrine.  Yet  Asclepiades, 
though  he  adopted  most  of  his  precepts,  has  justly  omitted  this  : 
for  it  is  of  doubtful  effect. 

When  there  is  a tertian  fever,  he  says  it  is  proper  to  administer 
a clyster  the  third  day  after  the  fit  ; on  the  fifth,  after  the  shud- 
dering, to  procure  a vomiting;  then  after  the  fever,  according  to 
Cleophantus’s  practice,  to  give  the  patients  food  and  wine,  while 
they  are  yet  hot;  on  the  sixth  day  to  keep  them  in  bed  : for  thus 
it  will  happen,  that  the  fit  will  not  return  on  the  seventh  day. 
That  this  may  often  answer  is  very  probable.  Yet  it  is  safer  in 
this  order  to  make  trial  of  these  three  remedies,  vomiting,  purging 
by  clysters,  and  drinking  of  wine,  for  three  days,  that  is,  on  the 
third,  and  fifth,  and  seventh  ; and  not  to  drink  wine,  till  after  the 
fit,  upon  the  seventh  day. 

But  if  the  distemper  is  not  removed  in  these  first  days,  and  it 
grows  inveterate,  on  the  day  the  fit  is  expected,  let  the  patient 
keep  his  bed  ; after  the  fit,  be  rubbed  ; and  after  eating,  let  him 
drink  water:  the  day  following,  when  he  takes  no  food,  let  him 
intermit  his  exercise  and  unction,  and  rest  content  with  water 
alone.  And  this,  indeed,  is  best.  But  il  his  weakness  bear  hard 
upon  him,  he  ought  both  to  take  wine  after  the  fit,  and  a little 
food  on  the  intermediate  day. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  CURE  OF  A QUARTAN  FEVER. 

The  same  method  is  to  be  followed  in  a quartan.  But  since  this 
is  very  slowly  terminated,  unless  it  have  been  removed  in  the  be- 
ginning, greater  accuracy  must  be  observed  in  prescribing  for  its 
first  appearance,  what  ought  to  be  done  in  it.  Wherefore,  if  a 
person  is  attacked  with  a fever  and  shuddering,  and  it  has  gone 
off,  all  that  day  and  the  following,  and  the  third,  he  ought  to 
confine  himself  to  a stricter  regimen,  and  on  the  first  day  drink 
only  warm  water  after  the  fever  ; the  two  following  days  to  abstain 
from  that  as  much  as  possible;  on  the  fourth  day,  if  the  fever 
returns  with  the  shuddering,  to  vomit,  as  has  been  directed 
before  ; then  after  the  fit,  to  eat  sparingly,  and  drink  a quadrans 
of  wine  ; the  day  after  that,  and  the  third  to  abstain  ; taking  only 
warm  water  it  he  be  thirsty.  On  the  seventh  day  he  should  pre- 
vent the  coldness,  by  going  into  the  bath  before  its  time,  fast, 
and  observe  the  former  regimen  strictly  ; * if  the  fever  has  re- 

♦ After  the  words,  to  which  these  answer  in  the  original,  there  follows  in 
Linden  and  Almelovecn,  El  aqua  tantummodo  calida,  si  silis  est,  uti : ac  tum 
ita  nono  <lic  halimo  Jrigus  prcevcnire,  etc.,  which  must  appear  manifestly 
corrupt;  for  this  would  be  making  the  paroxysm  of  a quartan  fever  return 
after  one  day’s  interval  ; so  that,  though  the  other  words  were  retained,  yet 
nuno  should  be  undoubtedly  changed  into  decimo.  But  I have  chosen  rather 
to  follow  the  reading  of  Pinzl  and  Junta,  which  is  perfectly  consonant  with 
the  context.  Septimo  dm  halneo  frigus  pra-cenirc,  abstinere,  continere  sc 
debet;  si  febris  redierit,  ducere  alrum  ; ubi  eu:  co  corpus  conquieverit,  inunc- 
tione vehementer  perfricari,  eodem  modo  sumere  cibum  el  vinum,  biduo  prox- 
imo se  abstinere,  frictione  serrula.  Decimo  dic  rursus  balneum  experiri,  etc. 
Ilus  makes  the  directions,  which  follow  nono  die,  to  belong  to  the  seventh  ; 
and  decimo  die  for  decimo  tertio  die  still  preserves  the  regular  succession  of 
the  fits.  This  reading  is  confirmed  by  what  our  author  adds  in  the  next 
paragraph,  where  he  prescribes  a new  method  to  be  pursued,  if  the  fever 
should  return  upon  the  thirteenth  day.  “ Wherefore,  if  the  distemper  shall 
continue  upon  the  thirteenth  day,  the  bath  must  neither  be  tried  before  the 
fever  nor  after  it,  &c.”  For  if  we  allow  the  reading  of  Linden,  Sec.,  decimo 
tntio  t icf  in  tin*  first  paragraph  he  orders  bathing’  on  this  day  ; and  in  the 
next  lie  absolutely  forbids  it. 
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turned,  have  a clyster:  when  the  body  has  rested  after  that,  he 
should  be  anointed  and  brushed  briskly ; take  food  and  wine  in 
the  same  day  and  for  the  two  following  fast,  not  neglecting  the 
friction.  On  the  tenth  day  he  must  try  the  bath  again  ; and  if  the 
fit  has  come  on  after,  brush  in  the  same  manner,  and  drink  wine 
more  plentifully.  And  thus,  the  consequence  is,  that  a rest"of 
so  many  days,  and  abstinence,  with  the  practice  of  the  other  in- 
junctions, may  remove  the  fever. 

If,  notwithstanding  these,  it  continues,  another  method  of  cure 
entirely  different  is  to  be  pursued ; and  all  our  measures  must  be 
directed  to  this  point,  that  the  body  may  easily  bear  what  is  to  be 
long  endured.  For  this  reason  the  practice  of  Heraclides  of  Ta- 
rentum ought  to  be  less  approved,  who  prescribed  clysters  in  the 
beginning,  after  that  fasting  to  the  seventh  day.  Which  course, 
though  a person  should  be  able  to  undergo,  yet,  when  he  is  even 
freed  of  the  fever,  he  will  scarcely  have  strength  to  recruit ; and 
so,  if  the  fever  frequently  returns,  he  must  sink  under  it.  Where- 
fore, if  the  distemper  shall  continue  upon  the  thirteenth  day,  the 
bath  must  neither  be  tried  before  the  fever  nor  after  it,  unless 
sometimes  when  the  shuddering  is  already  removed.  Now,  the 
shuddering  is  to  be  repelled  by  the  same  means  as  have  been 
directed  before.  Then,  after  the  fever,  it  is  proper  to  be  anointed, 
and  rubbed  briskly ; to  eat  heartily  of  substantial  food ; to  take 
as  much  wine  as  he  wishes;  the  day  following,  when  he' has 
rested  sufficiently,  walk,  to  take  exercise,  be  anointed,  and  stoutly 
brushed;  to  take  food  without  wine;  on  the  third  day  to  abstain. 

On  the  day  that  he  shall  expect  the  return  of  the  fever, 
it  is  proper  for  him  to  rise  before  its  hour,  and  exercise  himself, 
and  to  endeavour  to  have  its  time  coinciding  with  his  exercise: 
for  thus  it  is  often  dispelled.  But  if  it  has  seized  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  exercise,  in  that  case  to  give  over.  In  a disorder  of 
this  kind,  the  remedies  are  unction,  friction,  exercise,  food,  and 
wine.  If  the  belly  is  bound,  it  must  be  opened. 

Now,  these  things  are  easily  performed  by  the  more  robust ; 
but  if  the  patient  be  grown  weak,  gestation  must  stand  instead 
of  exercise.  If  he  cannot  even  bear  this,  yet  friction  must  be 
used.  If  this  also  when  vehement  distresses  him,  the  cure  must 
be  confined  to  rest,  unction,  and  diet;  and  care  must  be  taken, 
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lest  any  crudity  change  the  distemper  into  a quotidian.  For  a 
quartan  kills  nobody;  but  if  it  be  changed  into  a quotidian,  the 
patient  is  in  a bad  way;  which,  however,  never  happens,  unless 
by  the  fault  either  of  the  patient  or  the  physician. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  CURE  OF  A DOUBLF.  QUARTAN. 

But  if  there  are  two  quartans,  and  those  exercises,  which  I have 
prescribed,  cannot  be  used,  there  is  a necessity  either  entirely  to 
rest,  or  if  that  is  difficult,  to  walk  gently,  then  sit  down,  with 
the  feet  and  head  carefully  wrapped  up;  as  often  as  the  fit  has 
come  on,  and  gone  off',  to  eat  sparingly,  and  drink  a little  wine  ; 
at  other  times,  unless  the  weakness  be  very  great,  to  abstain. 
But  if  there  is  hardly  any  intermission  between  two  fits,  to  take 
food  after  both  are  over:  then  in  the  interval  both  to  move  a 
little,  and  after  unction  to  eat.  Now  since  an  inveterate  quar- 
tan is  very  seldom  cured  unless  in  the  spring,  in  that  season 
especially  attention  must  be  given,  that  nothing  be  done,  which 
may  obstruct  the  recovery  of  health.  And  it  is  of  service  in  an 
old  quartan  to  alter  now  and  then  the  manner  of  living,  to 
change  from  wine  to  water,  from  water  to  wine,  from  mild  food 
to  such  as  is  acrid,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  eat  radish,  then 
vomit,  or  open  the  belly  by  chicken  broth;  to  add  warming 
medicines  to  the  oil  for  friction  ; before  the  fit  to  take  two  cyathi 
of  vinegar,  or  one  of  mustard,  with  three  of  Greek  salt  wine;  or 
pepper,  castor,  laser,*  and  myrrh,  mixed  in  equal  proportions, 

* This  was  the  juice  or  gum  of  a plant  like  the  ferula,  by  the  Latins  called 
laserpitium,  by  the  Greeks  silphium.  That  kind,  which  was  most  esteemed, 
came  from  Cyrene,  where  it  seems  it  was  worn  out  in  Piiny’s  time,  for  he 
tells  us  only  one  stalk  was  found  in  his  memory,  which  was  sent  to  Nero  ; he 
adds,  that  for  a long  time  they  had  no  other  imported  to  them,  but  what  came 
from  Persia,  Media,  and  Armenia,  where  it  grew  in  abundance,  but  much 
inferior  to  the  Cyrenean,  and  adulterated  with  gum,  sagapenum,  or  bean- 
meal.  SeePUn.  Nat.  llist.  lib.  xix  cap.  3.  Some  of  the  moderns  take  this 
for  assafcetida ; others  think  it  a different  thing,  and  absolutely  unknown 
now.  1 have  therefore  chosen  to  retain  the  original  word.  See  the  descrip- 
tion of  it,  DioscvriU.  lib.  iii.  cap  500. 
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anil  diluted  with  water  ; for  by  these,  and  such  like,  the  body 
must  be  agitated,  that  so  a change  may  be  made  from  its  present 
state. 

If  the  fever  has  disappeared,  it  is  proper  to  be  long  mindful  of 
its  periodical  day  ; and  on  that  day  to  guard  against  cold,  heat, 
crudity,  and  fatigue  ; for  it  easily  returns,  unless  it  be  feared  for 
some  time  after  the  recovery  of  health. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  CURE  OF  A QUOTIDIAN  ARISING  FROM  A QUARTAN. 

BuVif  a quotidian  is  formed  from  a quartan,  when  that  has 
happened  in  the  beginning,*  it  is  proper  to  abstain  for  two  days; 
in  the  evening  to  make  use  of  friction,  and  give  only  water  to 
drink.  On  the  third  day  it  often  happens,  that  the  fit  does  not 
come.  But  whether  it  has  appeared  or  not,  food  must  be  given 
after  the  time  for  the  fit:  and  if  it  continue,  the  strictest  absti- 
nence possible  must  be  enjoined  for  two  days,  and  friction  used 
every'  day. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  KINDS  OF  MADNESS,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 

I have  now  gone  through  the  treatment  of  fevers.  1 here 
remain  other  disorders  of  the  body,  which  come  on  after  them, 
some  of  which,  that  cannot  be  assigned!  to  any  certain  part,  I 

* Cum  id  initio  incident ; thus  Linden  and  Almeloveen  read  it ; some 
older  editions  have  vitio , when  that  has  happened  hy  some  mismanagement ; 
which  agrees  with  what  Celsus  states  in  the  end  of  the  15th  chapter.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  Initio,  cum  id  incident,  that  is,  upon  its  first  appear- 
ance, &c. 

f Certis  partibus  assignari  possunt.]  Constantine,  and  after  him  Linden 
and  Almeloveen,  have  thought  fit  to  omit  non,  which  will  appear  to  any, 
who  considers  the  sense,  to  be  manifestly  wrong.  Our  author  himself  de- 
termines it  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  where,  with  referrence  to 
this  part  of  his  work,  he  says,  Hactenus  reperimtur  ea  genera  morborum, 
quae  in  totis  corporibus  ita  sunt,  ut  iis  certae  sedes  assignari  non  possint.  See 
Morgagni,  Ep.  i.  p.  25. 
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shall  immediately  subjoin.  I shall  begin  with  madness,  and 
treat  of  the  first  kind  of  it,  which  is  both  acute,  and  happens  in  a 
fever  ; the  Greeks  call  it  phrenitis  (^psviri;). 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  know,  that  sick  people  sometimes 
in  a febrile  paroxysm  lose  their  judgment,  and  talk  incoherently. 
Which,  though  it  be  not  trifling,  and  cannot  happen  unless  in  a 
violent  fever,  yet  is  not  equally  dangerous;  for  it  is  commonly  of 
short  continuance;  and  when  the  violence  of  the  fit  is  abated, 
the  judgment  presently  returns.  Nor  does  this  kind  of  distem- 
per require  any  other  remedy,  than  what  has  been  already- 
directed  for  curing  a fever. 

It  becomes  then  a phrenitis,  when  the  delirium  begins  to  con- 
tinue without  interruption  ; or  when  the  patient,  though  he 
still  have  his  reason,  yet  forms  to  himself  some  vain  images  : 
it  is  perfect,  when  the  mind  gives  itself  up  to  these  images. 
Now,  there  are  several  kinds  of  it:  for  amongst  phrenitic  people 
some  are  merry,  others  sad  ; some  are  more  easily  commanded, 
and  their  disorder  goes  no  farther  than  words;  others  grow  out- 
rageous, and  do  acts  of  violence ; and  of  these  last  again  some 
only  employ  force,  others  even  make  use  of  cunning,  and  present 
a specious  appearance  of  judgment,  while  they  are  catching  at 
opportunities  of  doing  mischief;  but  they  are  discovered  by 
the  issue 

It  is  needless  to  load  with  severe  restraints  such  of  them  as 
only  rattle,  or  do  no  harm  but  in  trifles.  Those  who  are  more 
violent  in  their  actions,  it  is  proper  to  bind,  lest  they  should 
hurt  either  themselves  or  any  other  person.  Nor  should  we 
trust  any  ot  them,  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  chains,  he  pretends 
to  be  well,  though  he  speak  sensibly,  and  make  lamentable 
complaints ; because  this  is  nothing  else  but  the  cunning  of  a 
mad  person. 

Generally  the  ancients  kept  such  patients  in  the  dark;  for 
this  reason,  that  it  hurts  them  to  be  terrified  ; and  they  judged, 
that  darkness  of  itself  contributed  something  to  the  quiet  of  the 
mind.  But  Asclepiades,  alleging  that  darkness  itself  strikes 
terror,  ordered  them  to  be  kept  in  the  light.  But  neither  of 
these  holds  good  always.  For  one  person  is  more  disturbed  by 
the  light,  and  another  by  darkness;  and  some  are  to  be  met 
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with,  in  whom  no  difference  can  be  found  either  the  one  way  or 
the  other.  Therefore,  it  is  best  to  try  both  methods ; and  to 
keep  him,  that  has  a horror  of  darkness,  in  the  light;  and  him, 
that  is  afraid  of  light,  in  darkness.  But  where  there  is  no  such 
difference,  if  the  patient  have  strength,  he  must  be  confined  in  a 
light  place  ; if  not,  in  a dark  one. 

To  make  use  of  remedies  in  the  greatest  violence  of  the 
phrenzy  is  needless  ; for  at  the  same  time  the  fever  also  increases. 
Wherefore,  nothing  is  to  be  done  then,  besides  confining  the 
patient.  But  when  circumstances  allow,  speedy  help  must  be 
administered.  Asclepiades  asserted,  that  to  bleed  such  was  just 
the  same  as  to  murder  them  ; upon  this  principle,  that  there 
was  no  madness,  but  when  the  fever  was  very  high ; and  that 
bleeding  could  not  be  properly  performed,  unless  in  its  remis- 
sion. He  himself  endeavoured  to  procure  sleep  in  such  cases  by 
much  friction.  But  since  both  the  violence  of  the  fever  prevents 
sleep,  and  friction  is  not  useful  unless  in  its  remission,  he  ought 
to  have  omitted  this  remedy  too.  What  then  is  to  be  said  to 
this  case?  Many  things  are  properly  done  in  imminent  danger, 
which  should  not  be  practised  on  any  other  occasion.  And  even 
a continued  fever  has  times,  in  which,  though  it  does  not  remit, 
nevertheless  it  does  not  increase.  And  this,  though  not  the 
best,  yet  is  a pretty  favourable  season  for  the  application  of 
remedies.  And  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  admits  of  it,  he 
may  also  lose  blood. 

There  may  be  the  same  reason*  for  doubting  whether  a 

* JV'ee  minus  dubitari  potest , an  alvus  ducenda  sit.]  The  connection  of 
this  sentence  with  the  context  has  an  obscurity  very  uncommon  in  our 
author.  We  must  observe  that  he  is  here  maintaining  the  necessity  of  taking 
blood  in  phrenetic  cases  against  Asclepiades ; and  after  general  reasons 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  he  adds  an  argument  from  the  piac- 
tice  of  that  physician.  He  prescribed  clysters  in  this  distemper,  though,  as 
Cielius  Aurelianus  (De  Acut.  Morb.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.)  observes,  that  was 
directly  contrary'  to  a principle  of  his  own.  Celsus  therefore  insists,  that 
there  is  no  reason  against  bleeding,  that  is  not  equally  strong  against 
clysters,  which  are,  however,  approved  by  Asclepiades.  According  to  the 
exact  method  every  where  observed  by  our  author,  this  argument  would 
naturally  have  followed  what  he  said  of  friction  ordered  by  Asclepiades  ; and 
as  it  now  stands  after  the  conclusion  drawn,  it  seems  to  be  an  after-thought. 
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clyster  should  be  administered.  Then,  after  the  interval  of  a 
day,  it  is  lit  to  clip  the  hair  of  the  head  close  to  the  skin;  then  to 
foment  it  with  a decoction  of  some  of  the  restringent  herbs  : or  to 
foment  it  first,  after  that  clip,  and  foment  it  again  ; and  lastly  to 
embrocate  the  head  and  nostrils  with  oil  of  roses  ; to  hold  also  to 
the  nostrils  rue  bruised  with  vinegar,  and  to  provoke  sneezings 
by  medicines  efficacious  for  that  purpose.  These  things,  however, 
are  to  be  done  only  to  persons,  who  do  not  want  strength.  If 
there  bea  weakness,  the  head  is  only  to  be  moistened  with  oil  of 
roses,  adding  to  it  serpyllum  or  something  of  the  like  nature. 
Also,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  strength,  two  herbs  are  useful, 
nightshade  and  the  wall-herb,  if  the  head  be  bathed  with  the 
expressed  juice  of  them  both.  When  the  fever  has  remitted, 
friction  must  be  used ; but  more  sparingly  in  those  that  are  too 
merry,  than  in  those  that  are  too  sad. 

It  is  necessary  to  apply  to  the  minds  of  people  thus  mad  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  temper  of  each.  For  the  groundless  ap- 
prehensions of  some  are  to  be  alleviated,  as  was  done  to  a very 
rich  man  in  fear  of  starving,  whom  they  relieved  by  frequent 
accounts  of  estates  bequeathed  to  him.  The  audaciousness  of 
others  must  bo  restrained,  as  is  practised  in  the  case  of  those, 
who  require  even  stripes  to  keep  them  under  government.  The 
unseasonable  laughter  of  some  must  be  checked  by  chiding  and 
threats.  The  sorrowful  thoughts  of  others  must  be  dispelled, 
fur  which  purpose  concerts  of  music,  and  symbals,  and  noise  are 
useful.  Yet  these  patients  must  be  oftener  humoured  than  con- 
tradicted : and  the  mind  is  to  be  led  by  slow  degrees,  and  not. 
evidently,  from  their  irrational  assertions  to  better  notions. 
Sometimes  also  the  attention  of  the  person  must  be  strongly 
engaged  ; a method  taken  with  studious  men,  to  whom  a book  is 
read,  either  with  propriety  of  accent,  if  they  be  pleased  with  it, 
or  with  an  improper  tone  of  voice,  if  that  olfends  them  ; for  by 
correcting  they  begin  to  give  their  attention.  Moreover,  they 
must  be  obliged  to  repeat  any  thing  they  may  remember.  Some 

If  this  explanation  ba  thought  unnatural,  it  may  be  otherwise  paraphrased, 
and  connected  with  the  following  paragraph,  thus:  The  doubt  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  clysters,  as  to  the  letting  of  blood,  and  the  resolution  is  also  the 
same.  Hut  after  either  of  these,  intermitting  a day,  Sje. 
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also  have  brought  those  to  eat,  that  had  no  inclination  for  it,  by 
placing  them  in  the  midst  of  people  at  a feast. 

To  every  body  thus  affected,  sleep  is  both  hard  to  be  obtained, 
and  highly  necessary ; for  by  this  most  of  them  recover.  For 
this  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  for  composing  the  mind,  the 
ointment  of  saffron,  * with  that  of  iris,  rubbed  upon  the  head  is 
useful.  If,  notwithstanding,  they  continue  wakeful,  some  endea- 
vour to  procure  them  sleep  by  giving  them  to  drink  a decoction 
of  poppies  or  henbane;  others  put  mandrake  apples  under  their 
pillow;  others  apply  to  their  forehead  either  amomum  or  syca- 
mine tear.  This  name  I find  among  the  physicians.  But  why 
do  the  Greeks  call  the  mulberry  tree  sycaminus  (ovxifA ivo;),  when 
there  is  no  tear  of  the  mulberry  tree  '?  But  this  name  they  give 
to  the  tear  of  a tree  growing  in  Egypt,  which  they  call  sycamo- 
rum  (t7unofA,opov).  Many  physicians  now  and  then  foment  the 
face  and  head  with  a sponge  dipped  in  a decoction  of  poppy- 
heads. 

Asclepiades  affirmed  these  things  to  be  hurtful ; because  they 
often  change  the  distemper  into  a lethargy.  His  advice  is,  that 
the  first  day  the  patient  should  abstain  from  meat,  drink,  and 
sleep;  on  the  evening  water  should  he  given  him  to  drink;  then 
friction  should  be  used  so  gentle,  that  even  the  hand  that  rubbed, 
should  not  press  strongly  ; the  day  after,  all  these  things  being 
repeated,  on  the  evening  gruel  and  water  should  be  allowed  him, 
and  the  friction  again  repeated  ; for  by  this  we  would  procure 
sleep.  This  sometimes  happens ; insomuch  that  by  his  own 
confession,  too  much  friction  may  even  endanger  a lethargy. 
But  if  by  these  means  sleep  is  not  obtained,  then  at  last  it  must 
be  procured  by  the  medicines  above-mentioned:  still  with  the 
same  moderation,  which  is  also  necessary  in  this  case ; lest  it 
be  not  in  our  power  afterwards  to  wake  the  person,  whom  we 
desire  to  sleep.  A fall  of  water  near  is  also  some  help  to  sleep ; 
or  gestation  after  meat,  and  in  the  night  time ; especially  the 
motion  of  a suspended  hed. 

* In  preparing  this,  they  first  inspissated  the  oil  by  boiling  it  with  cala- 
mus and  myrrh,  and  then  infusing  saffron  in  it  for  five  days,  and  stirring  it 
frequently ; and  on  the  sixth  the  oil  was  poured  off  clear.  Others  added 
t,he  myrrh  in  powder,  after  the  oil  was  poured  off  the  other  ingredients. 
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Nor  is  it  improper,  if  bleeding  has  not  gone  before,  and  the 
understanding  be  still  disturbed,  and  there  be  no  sleep,  to  make 
an  incision  in  the  occiput,  and  apply  a cucurbital : because  this, 
by  lessening  the  distemper,  may  bring  on  sleep.  Moderation 
must  also  be  used  as  to  his  diet : for  the  patient  must  neither  be 
full-fed,  lest  he  grow  outrageous,  nor  must  he  be  tormented  with 
hunger,  lest  from  his  weakness  he  fall  into  a cardiac  disorder. 
He  must  use  weak  food,  and  especially  gruel,  and  drink  hydro- 
mel,  three  cyathi  of  which  are  sufficient  in  winter,  and  four  in 
summer. 

There  is  another  kind  of  madness,  which  continues  a longer 
time;  because  generally  it  begins  without  a fever,  afterwards 
excites  slight  feverish  fits  ; and  goes  no  farther  than  a sadness, 
which  seems  to  proceed  from  atrabilis.  In  this,  bleeding  is  use- 
ful. If  there  be  any  reason  against  that,  the  first  remedy  is 
abstinence  ; the  second  to  purge  by  white  hellebore  and  vomit- 
ing: after  either  of  these,  friction  is  to  bo  used  twice  a day  ; if 
the  patient  be  pretty  strong,  frequent  exercise  too,  a vomit 
fasting,  food  o£  the  middle  kind  is  to  be  given  without  wine. 
As  often  as  I mention  this  kind  of  food,  I would  be  understood, 
that  it  may  be  given  even  of  the  weakest,  provided  one  be  not 
confined  to  that  alone ; that  only  the  strongest  is  to  be  refrained. 
Besides,  the  belly  is  to  be  kept  as  soft  as  possible  ; terrors  are  to 
be  dispersed,  and  rather  good  hopes  are  to  be  given.  Enter- 
tainment must  be  sought  in  amusing  stories  and  diversions, 
such  as  the  person  in  health  used  to  be  most  pleased  with.  If 
there  are  any  works  of  his  performing,  they  must  be  commended, 
and  placed  before  his  eyes.  His  groundless  sorrow  is  to  be 
mildly  reprimanded.  Arguments  must  be  offered  now  and  then 
to  persuade  him,  that  in  those  very  things,  which  disturb  him, 
there  is  more  matter  for  joy  than  anxiety.  If  a fever  has  also 
come  on,  it  must  be  cured  in  the  same  manner  as  other  fevers. 

I he  third  kind  of  madness  is  the  longest  of  all;  insomuch 
that  it  does  not  shorten  life.  Which  kind  is  most  incident  to 
people  of  strong  constitutions.  Now  there  are  too  species  of 
this : for  in  some  the  deception  arises  from  false  images,  not 
from  the  understanding;  such  a madness  the  fables  of  the  poets 
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represent  that  of  Ajax,  or  Orestes;*  others  are  disordered  in 
their  judgment.  If  imaginations  mislead,  first  of  all  it  must  be 
observed,  whether  they  be  melancholy,  or  merry.  If  melan- 
choly, black  hellebore  ought  to  be  given  as  a purge;  in  the 
merry  kind,  the  white  as  an  emetic.  And  if  the  patient  will  not 
take  it  in  a potion,  it  must  be  added  to  bread,  that  it  may  the 
more  easily  deceive.  For  if  he  be  thoroughly  purged,  it  will  in 
a great  measure  lessen  the  distemper.  And,  therefore,  if  helle- 
bore once  given  has  done  little  service,  after  a proper  interval  it 
ought  to  be  repeated.  And  it  should  be  known  that  this  distem- 
per is  more  mild,  when  attended  with  laughter,  than  with 
gravity.  And  this  rule  also  is  universal  in  all  diseases,  when 
any  person  is  to  be  purged  in  the  inferior  parts, f that  the  belly 
be  first  opened  ; when  the  superior  parts,  it  must  be  bound. 

But  if  the  madness  affect  the  judgment,  the  patient  is  best 
treated  by  some  kind  of  tortures.  When  he  has  said  or  done 


* Those  cases  are  best  illustrated  by  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides, which  Celsus  seems  to  have  had  in  view.  Ajax,  enraged  to  see  Ulysses 
preferred  to  him  in  the  competition  for  the  arms  of  Achilles,  falls  into  mad- 
ness. He  resolved  to  revenge  this  affront  upon  the  whole  army.  And  in 
the  night  ran  into  the  fields,  where  the  flocks  and  herds  were  grazing, 
murdered  the  shepherds,  and  laid  about  him  among  the  cattle,  taking  them 
for  men;  slew  numbers  of  them,  which  he  imagined  to  be  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  others,  that  were  accessory  to  his  dishonour.  Then  bound 
and  led  prisoners  to  his  tent  many  more  oxen  and  sheep  to  be  reserved  for 
tortures,  and  flogged  unmercifully  a great  ram  for  his  adversary  Ulysses, 
before  he  put  him  to  death.  Orestes  was  affected  in  the  same  manner. 
After  the  murder  of  his  mother,  he  fancied  himself  haunted  by  the  furies, 
and  her  amongst  them.  He  is  represented  as  terrified  by  their  frightful 
looks,  sometimes  reasoning,  sometimes  beseeching,  and  at  other  times  draw- 
ing his  sword  to  fight  them.  In  one  of  these  fits,  like  Ajax,  he  falls  upon 
the  cattle.  See  Sophod  Ajax  jlagell.  and  Euripid.  Orest,  and  Iphigen.  i» 
Taur.  Such  are  the  figures  presented  to  the  imagination  in  this  species  of 
madness. 

f The  whole  sentence,  which  runs  thus,  Ubi  ab  inferior* parte  pur gandw 
aliquis  est,  ventrem  ejus  ante  salvendum  esse : ubi  a superiore,  comprimendum 
esse,  is  taken  from  aph.  66,  sect.  7.  And  after  comparing  them  together,  I 
conceive  the  meaning  to  be,  that  when  the  intention  is  to  purge,  the  belly 
should  first  be  moistened  by  diluent  liquors  taken  inwardly,  or  perhaps  a 

laxative  clyster  administered  to  facilitate  the  operation.  On  the  contrary, 

when  a vomit  is  intended,  the  belly  should  be  bound. 
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any  thing  wrong,  he  is  to  be  punished  by  hunger,  chains,  and 
stripes,  he  must  be  forced  both  to  attend  and  get  something  by 
heart,  and  retain  it  in  his  memory.  For  thus  it  will  happen, 
that  gradually  by  tear  he  may  be  obliged  to  consider  what  he 
does.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  this  disorder  to  be  put  into  sudden 
consternation  and  fear;  and  every  thing  that  disturbs  the  mind 
greatly  has  commonly  the  same  tendency7  ; for  some  change 
may  be  brought  about,  when  the  mind  is  withdrawn  from  that 
state,  in  which  it  was  before.  It  likewise  makes  a difference, 
whether  the  patient  laugh  now  and  then  without  cause,  or  be 
sorrowful  and  dejected.  For  the  merriment  of  a mad  person  is 
better  cured  by  those  terrors,  which  1 mentioned  above.  It' 
sadness  be  his  extreme,  gentle,  but  long  friction  twice  a day  is 
useful;  also  pouring  of  cold  water  upon  the  head,  and  dipping 
the  body  in  water  and  oil. 

The  following  are  general  rules:  that  mad  people  ought  to  be 
strongly  exercised;  to  make  much  use  of  friction;  to  take  neither 
fat  flesh  nor  wine  ; to  take  food,  after  purging,  of  the  middle 
kind,  and  as  light  as  possible;  that  they  should  neither  be  alone, 
nor  amongst  strangers,  nor  those  they  either  despise,  or  look 
upon  with  indifference;  they  ought  to  go  into  other  countries, 
and,  if  their  judgment  returns,  to  take  a journey  into  distant 
parts  once  a-year. 

Sometimes,  though  seldom,  a delirium  arises  from  fear;  which 
kind  of  madness  is  of  a similar  species,  and  is  to  be  cured  by  a 
like  diet ; except  that  in  this  kind  of  madness  alone  wine  is  pro- 
perly given. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  THE  CARDIAC  DISORDER,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

'I  hat  kind  of  distemper,  which  by  I he  Greeks  is  called  cardiacus 
(xa?s, axe;),  is  directly  contrary  to  the  last-mentioned ; although 
phrenetic  people  often  fall  into  it:  for  the  mind  in  that  is  disordered, 
m this  is  sound.  This  is  nothing  else  but  an  excessive  weak- 
ness ol  the  body;  which  from  a languishing  stomach  is  dissipated 
by  immoderate  sweating.  And  one  may  immediately  know  that 
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this  is  the  disease,  when  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries  are  small 
and  weak,  and  sweat  uncommon  both  in  degree  and  coutinu- 
ance  breaks  out  from  the  whole  breast  and  neck,  and  even  from 
the  head,  the  feet  only  and  legs  being  more  dry  and  cold.  I his 
distemper  is  of  the  acute  kind. 

The  first  step  in  the  cure  is  to  apply  restringent  cataplasms  to 
the  praecordia ; the  second  to  restrain  the  sweat.  *1  hat  is  ac- 
complished by  bitter  oil,  or  that  of  roses,  or  quinces,  or  myrtles. 
With  any  of  these  the  body  is  to  be  gently  anointed,  and  then 
a cerate  of  some  one  of  them  is  to  be  applied. 

If  the  sweat,  nevertheless,  prevails,  the  person  is  to  be  rubbed 
over  with  gypsum,  or  litharge,  or  Cimolian  chalk,  or  to  be 
sprinkled  now  and  then  with  the  powder  of  these.  The  same 
purpose  is  answered  by  the  powder  of  dry  myrtle  or  bramble- 
leaves.  or  the  dried  lees  of  austere  and  strong  wine.  And  there 
are  a great  many  more  things  of  the  same  nature,  which  it  they 
cannot  be  had,  sprinkling  of  common  dust  will  have  a good  effect. 
And  besides  these,  that  the  body  may  sweat  less,  the  person 
ought  to  be  covered  with  a light  garment,  and  set  in  a place  not 
hot,  with  the  windows  open,  so  that  he  may  even  be  sensible  of 
the  stream  of  air. 

The  third  remedy  is  to  succour  the  weakness  of  the  patient  by 
eating  and  wine.  Food  is  not  to  be  given  in  great  quantity, 
indeed,  but  often,  both  in  the  night  and  day;  so  as  it  may  nour- 
ish, and  not  load.  It  ought  to  be  of  the  weakest  kind,  and 
agreeable  to  the  stomach  ; and  unless  there  be  a necessity,  we 
ought  not  to  be  in  haste  to  give  wine.  If  there  is  reason  to  teat 
the  person’s  fainting,  then  both  intrita  with  wine,  and  wine  itself 
austere,  but  small,  and  somewhat  diluted,  with  the  cold  taken  off 
it,  may  be  given  pretty  frequently  and  freely ; with  the  addition 
of  polenta,  * provided  the  patient  takes  little  food.  And  the 


* Polenta  is  made  from  barley  in  several  ways.  The  Greeks  pour  warm 
water  upon  the  grain,  dry  it  for  one  night,  and  the  day  following  toast  . , 
and  then  grind  it.  Others  toast  it  more,  and  spnnkle  it  again  with  a little 
water,  and  dry  it  before  they  grind  it.  Others  again  shaking  out  the  rece 
barlcv  from  the  green  ears,  bruise  it  whiie  moist  in  a mortar  and  » t 
baskets  dry  it  in  the  sun,  beat  it  again,  and  after  it  » cleansed,  grind  it. 
in  whatever  way  it  is  prepared,  they  first  of  all  toast  three  pounds  of  linseed 
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wine  ought  to  be  neither  very  weak  nor  very  strong;  and  the 
patient  in  a day  and  a night  may  very  well  drink  two  or  three 
heminas;  if  it  be  a person  of  a large  make,  even  more  ; if  he  has 
no  appetite  for  food,  it  is  fit  first  to  anoint  him,  then  to  poui- 
cold  water  all  over  him,  and  then  give  it  him. 

But  if  the  stomach  be  so  relaxed,  that  it  hardly  retains,  both 
before  meat  and  after  it,  he  ought  to  vomit  spontaneously  ;*  and 
again  after  vomiting  to  take  food.  If  even  that  do  not  stav,  to 
sup  a cyathus  of  wine,  and  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  to  eat  again. 
If  the  stomach  return  that  too,  the  whole  body  must  be  rubbed 
over  with  bruised  bulbous  roots ;f  when  these  have  grown  dry, 
the  effect  is,  that  the  wine  may  be  retained  in  the  stomach,  and 
from  that  the  heat  may  return  to  the  whole  body,  and  the  tone 
of  the  vessels  be  restored. 

The  last  remedy  is  to  inject  by  way  of  clyster  j the  cream 
either  of  ptisan  or  alica,  for  that  also  will  support  the  strength. 
Nor  is  it  amiss  to  hold  something  refreshing,  such  as  rose-oil  and 
wine,  to  the  nose  of  the  person,  when  he  is  restless  and  hot; 
and  it  there  is  any  coldness  in  the  extremities,  to  cherish  them 
with  hands  anointed  and  warm.  By  which  means,  if  we  have 
been  able  to  gain  these  points,  that  the  violence  of  the  sweat 

and  half  a pound  of  coriander,  with  an  acetabulum  of  salt,  and  mix  it  in  the 
mill  with  twenty  pounds  of  barley  Those,  that  have  a mind  to  preserve  it 
for  a longer  time,  put  it  into  earthen  vessels  with  its  own  flour  and  bran.  In 
Italy  it  is  ground  fine  after  toasting,  without  pouring  any  water  upon  it,  and 
mixed  up  with  the  ingredients  above  named  and  millet.  Plin.  lib.  xviii. 
Cap.  7.  Dioscor  ii.  78. 

* Sponte  vomere  ] That  is,  vomit  without  any  emetic  medicine  being  given- 

t Aretauis  mentions  nothing  of  rubbing  these  over  the  whole  body  ; but 
he  recommends  the  small  red  kind  crude  with  pepper  and  the  powdered  lees 
of  vinegar,  as  the  best  cataplasm  for  the  feet  in  this  disorder.  To  which  he 
adds  this  caution,  that  they  must  be  frequently  removed,  for  fear  of  ulcera- 
ting the  parts.  Lib.  ii.  de  Curat.  .'lent.  AJorb.  cap.  iii. 

4.  Celsus  here  shows  that  he  knew  it  was  possible  to  nourish  by  clysters,  and 
that  it  was  sometimes  practised.  Ctclius  Aurelianus  (de  .‘lent.  A/urb.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  37.1  mentions  the  use  of  clysters  in  this  disorder,  particularly  acrid 
ones,  as  prescribed  by  the  followers  of  Serapion,  Heraclides,  and  Herophilus, 
and  also  by  Asclepiades  and  Themison.  But  he  docs  not  give  the  least  hint, 
as  if  any  of  these  authors  directed  an  injection  with  a view  to  nourishment, 
but  only  to  make  a derivation  of  the  humour  fromthc  skin  to  the  belly. 
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abates,  and  life  is  prolonged,  time  itself  now  begins  to  work  a 
cure.  When  he  seems  to  be  out  of  danger,  yet  we  must  be 
cautious,  that  he  do  not  relapse  quickly  into  the  same  weakness. 
Therefore,  omitting  only  the  wine,  he  ought  every  day  to  take 
more  substantial  food,  till  his  body  recover  sufficient  strength. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  THE  LETHARGY,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

There  is  also  another  distemper,  which  in  a different  way  is 
opposite  to  the  phrenetic  one.  In  phrenzies  sleep  is  hardly  ob- 
tained, there  is  a disposition  to  fool-hardy  enterprises;  in  this 
there  is  a languor,  and  an  almost  invincible  necessity  of  sleeping. 
The  Greeks  call  it  lethargus  (inBapyo:;).  This,  too,  is  of  the  acute 
kind,  and,  unless  it  is  cured,  kills  quickly. 

Therefore,  some  endeavour  to  rouse  such  patients  by  holding 
to  their  nose  those  things,  which  provoke  sneezings,  and  such  as 
excite  by  their  offensive  smell;  for  instance,  burnt*  pitch, 
sordid  wool,  pepper,  hellebore,  castor,  vinegar,  garlic,  onion. 
They  also  burn  galbanum  by  them,  or  hartshorn;  if  this  is  not  to 
be  got,  any  other  horn  ; for  when  these  are  burnt,  they  stimu- 
late by  their  offensive  smell. 

But  a certain  author,  Tharrias,  affirmed,  that  this  disposition 
to  sleep  is  concomitant  upon  a febrile  paroxysm,  and  that  it 
abates,  when  the  latter  is  gone  off;  and,  therefore,  that  such 
practitioners,  as  rouse  them  frequently,  give  them  unnecessary 
pain.  Now,  it  makes  a considerable  difference  whether  the 
patient  awakes  upon  the  termination  of  the  fit,  or  whether 
the  weight  of  sleep  oppresses  him,  when  the  fever  is  abating, 
or  even  after  its  going  off.  For  if  he  awakes,  it  is  needless  to 
treat  him  as  one  asleep;  for  he  is  not  made  better  by  being 
awake;  but  if  he  be  better,  he  will  keep  awake  of  himself.  If 
his  sleep  is  continual,  he  must  in  such  a case  be  roused  ; but  at 
those  times,  that  the  fever  is  lowest,  that  he  may  discharge 

* [Burnt  pitch  ; pix  cruda  is  the  reading  of  Almelovccn,  hut  most  of  the 
early  editions  read  pix  cruda,  crude  pitch,  in  which  stale  it  is  sufficiently 
offensive  for  the  purpose  here  mentioned.]— G.  F. 
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somewhat,  and  take  food.  Cold  water,  suddenly  poured  on,  ex- 
cites more  powerfully  than  any  thing.  After  the  remission, 
therefore,  the  whole  body  must  be  anointed  over  with  a great 
quantity  of  oil,  and  three  or  four  amp  horre  of  water  must  be 
poured  upon  the  head,  so  as  to  stream  over  all  the  body.  But 
this  we  shall  make  use  of,  if  the  patient’s  breathing  be  equal,  if 
the  praecordia  be  soft.  But  if  the  case  shall  be  different,  the 
other  remedies  are  preferable,  which  were  mentioned  before. 
And  as  to  the  sleep,  this  method  is  the  most  suitable. 

With  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  distemper,  the  head  must  be 
shaved  ; then  fomented  with  a decoction  of  bay-leaves,  or  of  rue 
in  vinegar  and  water.  And  the  day  after,  castor  must  be  ap- 
plied, or  rue  bruised  with  vinegar,  or  bay-berries,  or  ivy  with 
rose-oil  and  vinegar.  And  mustard  is  of  singular  use,  both  held 
to  the  nostrils,  in  rousing  the  patient,  and  if  applied  to  the  top 
of  the  head  or  forehead,  in  removing  the  distemper  itself.  Ges- 
tation is  also  useful  in  this  distemper,  and  especially  food  season- 
ably given,  that  is,  in  the  greatest  remission  that  can  be  found. 
Now,  gruel  is  most  proper  till  the  distemper  begins  to  decline. 
And  if  every  day  there  is  a severe  fit,  this  may  be  given  daily  ; if 
every  other  day,  gruel  after  the  most  severe  ; after  the  milder 
hydromel.  Wine  also,  given  with  seasonable  food,  is  of  no  small 
use. 

But  if  such  a torpor  has  come  after  long  fevers,  all  the  other 
rules  are  to  be  observed  ; but  three  or  four  hours  before  the  fit, 
if  the  belly  be  bound,  castor  with  a mixture  of  scarnmony  must 
be  given  ; if  that  is  not  the  case,  castor  alone  must  be  given 
with  water.  If  the  praecordia  are  soft,  the  diet  must  be  pretty 
full;  if  hard,  we  must  keep  to  the  gruels  above-mentioned; 
something  being  applied  to  the  praecordia,  which  can  at  once 
repel  and  soften. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

or  THE  SEVER AI.  SPECIES  OP  THE  DROPSY,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 

The  foregoing  is  an  acute  distemper  ; but  the  case  of  those,  who 
are  troubled  with  water  under  the  skin,  may  turn  to  a chronic 
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disease;  for  unless  it  is  speedily  cured,  such  patients  fall  into 
what  the  Greeks  call  hydrops  (CSpoo^),  dropsy.  There  are  three 
species  of  it ; for  sometimes  the  helly  is  very  tense,  and  there  is 
a frequent  rumbling  within  frpm  the  motiom  of  the  air;  some- 
times the  surface  of  the  body  is  unequal,  with  tumors  of  different 
sizes  rising  over  the  whole  ; sometimes  water  is  confined  within 
the  abdomen,  and  upon  the  body  being  moved,  it  moves  in  such 
a manner,  that  the  course  of  it  may  be  seen.  The  first  the 
Greeks  call  tympanites  (Tu^ccraviVuc)  ; the  second  leucophlegmatia, 
or  hyposarca  (\ev>to<ptey paria,  vvo  e-apy.a),  the  third  ascites 
(aa-n irnf).  An  excess  of  moisture,  however,  is  common  to  them 
all  ; for  which  reason  ulcers  in  such  patients  are  not  easily 
healed.  This  disease  often  begins  of  itself  ; and  often  succeeds 
another  distemper  of  long  standing,  and  especially  a quartan. 

It  is  more  easily  cured  in  slaves,  than  in  free  people;  because, 
as  it  requires  fasting,  enduring  of  thirst,  and  a thousand  other 
hardships,  and  long  patience,  such  are  more  readily  relieved, 
that  are  easily  commanded,  than  those,  whose  liberty  is  hurtful 
to  them.  But  even  those,  that  are  under  the  authority  of 
another,  if  they  cannot  entirely  command  themselves,  are  not  to 
be  recovered.  And  upon  this  account  no  inconsiderable  physician, 
a disciple  of  Chrysippus,  residing  with  king  Antigonus,  declared 
that  a certain  friend  of  that  prince,  of  known  intemperance, 
though  not  very  ill  of  this  disease,  could  not  possibly  be  cured  ; 
and  when  another  physician,  Philip  of  Epirus,  undertook  to  cure 
him,  he  answered,  that  the  other  considered  only  the  distemper 
of  the  patient;  he,  his  disposition.  And  he  was  not  deceived  ; 
for  though  he  was  watched  with  the  greatest  deligence  not  only 
by  the  physician,  but  even  by  the  king  too,  yet  by  devouring  his 
malagmas,  * and  drinking  his  own  urine,  he  quickly  killed 
himself. 

However,  at  the  beginning  the  cure  is  not  very  difficult,  if  rest, 
thirst,  and  fasting  be  strictly  enjoined.  But  if  the  disease  has 


These  cannot,  according  to  the  present  division  of  compositions,  admit  of 
a literal  translation,  and  therefore  the  original  word  is  retained.  By  turning 
to  the  fifth  book,  chap.  xvii.  and  xviii.  will  be  seen  their  difference  from 
plaisters,  &c.,  and  that  they  consist  of  various  ingredients,  but  compounded 
without  any  heat, 
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continued  long,  it  is  not  removed  without  great  trouble.  Yet 
they  tell  us,  that  Metrodorus,  a disciple  of  Epicurus,  when  he 
was  afflicted  with  this  distemper,  and  could  not  patiently  endure 
the  necessary  thirst,  after  refraining  long,  used  to  drink,  and 
then  vomit  it  again.  Now,  it  whatever  has  been  taken  be 
brought  up  again,  it  lessens  the  uneasiness  considerably  ; it  it  is 
retained  in  the  stomach,  it  increases  the  disorder;  therefore  it 
must  not  be  attempted  in  every  one. 

Hut  if  it  be  attended  with  a fever,  that  in  the  first  place  must 
be  removed  by  such  means,  as  have  been  prescribed  lor  the  cure 
of  that  distemper.  When  the  patient  is  free  from  lever,  then 
we  may  apply  the  usual  remedies  for  the  dropsy.  And  with  re- 
gard to  this,  whatever  species  it  is,  if  it  has  not  got  too  deep 
root,  the  very  same  remedies  are  necessary.  1 he  person  must 
walk  much,  run  sometimes,  ahd  his  superior  parts  especially 
must  be  rubbed  so  as  to  bring  a warmth  into  the  skin.  In  the 
mean  time  he  must  keep  in  his  breath.  Sweat  is  likewise  to 
be  procured,  not  by  exercise  only,  but  also  by  hot  sand,  or  the 
laconicum,  or  clibanum,  and  such  like  means;  and  natural  and 
dry  sweating  places  are  very  beneficial ; such  as  we  have  at  Bajae 
amongst  the  groves  of  myrtles.  The  bath  and  all  moisture  is 
hurtful.  Catapotia,*  composed  of  two  parts  of  wormwood  and 
one  of  myrrh,  are  properly  given  to  the  patient  fasting. 

The  food  ought  to  be  of  a middle  nature,  but  of  the  harder 
kind  of  it.  No  more  drink  given  than  to  support  life:  and  that 
is  best,  which  provokes  urine.  It  is  better  to  attempt  that  by 
diet.j  than  medicine.  However,  if  there  is  a necessity,  some  ot 

* Most  of  the  moderns  translate  this  word  pillt.  But  Celsus  does  not 
limit  their  consistence  nor  form  ; for  we  tied  him  sometimes  ordering  them 
to  be  diluted,  sometimes  of  the  consistence  of  sordes,  and  sometimes 
swalmwed  about  tile  si/.e  of  a bean,  and  at  oilier  limes  dry  powders  given 
in  some  kind  of  liquor.  See  lib.  v.  cap.  25.  Scribonius  Largus  detiues  a 
catapotium  as  a medicine,  that  is  swallowed  without  being  diluted,  cap.  xxii. 
comp.  H7  Upon  which  Khodius  will  have  them  to  be  much  the  same  with 
the  modern  bolusses. 

1 The  reading  in  Aimeloveen  and  Linden  is  /Urum  moliri  alio  nuliu , 
caY,  iff.  But  as  there  was  no  mention  of  the  belly  before,  and  no  proper  sense 
call  be  assigned  to  molior,  as  it  there  stands,  i have  followed  tire  old  reading,. 
,SVd  ul  i/isum  uujliri  cilia  metiua  c si,  and  lire  rather,  as  Celsus  immediately 
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the  things,  which  have  that  effect,  must  be  boiled,  and  the  de- 
coction of  them  given  to  drink.  This  property  seems  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  iris,  nard,*  saffron,  cinnamon,  cassia,  myrrh, 
balsam,f  galbanum,  ladanum,  flower  of  the  wild  vine,  panaces,! 
cardamom, § ebonjT,  cypress  seed,  stavesacre,  which  the  Greeks 
call  staphis  agria  (a- t«i?  kyyia.  ),  southernwood,  rose-leaves, 
acorum, ||  bitter  almonds,  goat’s  marjoram,  storax,  costus,  the 
flower  of  long  and  round  cyperus.H  the  first  of  these  the  Greeks 
call  cyperus,  ( ),  and  the  other  schoenus  ). 

Whenever  I mention  these,  I intend  not  such  as  grow  here,  but 
those  that  are  imported  amongst  the  spices.  However,  the 
mildest  of  these  must  be  tried  first,  that  is  the  rose-leaves,  or 
spikenard.  Austere  wine  also,  but  very  weak,  is  good. 


subjoins  proper  medicines  for  that  purpose.  This  reading  is  approved  by 
Morgagni,  ep.  vi.  p.  149. 

* It  is  generally  agreed,  that  what  we  now  have  under  the  name  of  nard, 
is  not  the  ancient  kind.  Dioscorides  says,  it  resembles  the  cyperus  in  its 
smell,  has  a small  head,  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  drying  to  the  tongue, 
retaining  its  fragrancy  for  a long  time.  There  were  two  species  of  it,  one 
called  Indian,  and  the  other  Syrian.  Dioscoritl.  lib.  i.cap.  6. 

t Celsus  does  not  distinguish  what  part  of  the  balsam-tree  he  intends. 
The  ancients  called  the  juice  opobalsam,  the  wood  xylobalsam,  and  the  fruit 
carpobalsam;  which  distinction  Celsus  himself  elsewhere  uses.  Dioscorid. 
lib.  i.cap.  18. 

I Panaces  or  panax.]  Dioscorides  mentions  three  kinds  of  this,  which 
are  still  retained  by  modern  botanists.  Considering  the  virtues  he  ascribes 
to  each,  I think  it  probable  our  author  intends  the  panax  Heracleum  or 
Hercules’  all-heal,  from  whence  the  opopanax  is  produced.  Though  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  Pliny  affirms  the  opopanax  to  be  obtained  from  the  panax 
Asclepium.  Lib.  xxv.  cap  iv.  /’.  Aiginetci  from  the  Heracleum,  lib.  vii. 

$ It  neither  appears  from  Celsus  nor  Dioscorides,  that  the  seed  u>as  in  use 
among  the  ancients.  Some  affirm  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  greater 
cardamom.  Dioscorides  (lib.  i.  cap.  5.)  says  the  best  comes  from  Comagene, 
Armenia  and  Bosphorus.  It  grows  also  in  Arabia  and  India.  The  best  is 
firm,  large,  compact,  and  pungent  to  the  smell,  acrid  and  bitterish  to  the 
taste  ; it  has  a heating  quality.  By  this  it  would  seem  they  made  use  of 
the  root. 

II  Acorum,  according  to  Dioscorides,  has  leaves  like  the  iris,  but  narrower, 
and  roots  not  unlike  to  it,  not  growing  straight,  but  oblique  and  creeping  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  whitish,  divided  by  joints,  acrid  to  the  taste,  and 
smelling  not  unpleasant,  lib.  i.cap.  2. 

5!  In  t he  original  Juncus  quadratus  et  juncus  rotundus.  I shall  not  de- 
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It  is  convenient  likewise  to  measure  the  belly  every  day  with 
a thread,  and  to  put  a mark  upon  this,  where  it  meets;  and 
each  succeeding  day  to  observe,  whether  the  bulk  be  enlarged  or 
diminished ; for  that  which  lessens,  feels  the  effect  of  the  medi- 
cine. And  it  is  not  improper  to  measure  the  patient’s  drink, 
and  his  urine  ; for  if  more  moisture  is  excreted  than  is  taken,  in 
such  a case  there  is  hope  of  recovery.  Asclepiades  tells  us  in 
his  writings,  that  to  a person,  who  had  fallen  into  a dropsy  after  a 
quartan,  he  prescribed  abstinence  for  two  days,  and  friction  ; on 
the  third  he  gave  him  food  and  wine,  finding  him  free  both  of 
the  fever  and  dropsy.  Thus  far  general  rules  may  be  laid  down 
for  all  the  species  of  the  distemper;  if  the  malady  rises  to  a 
greater  height,  different  methods  of  cure  are  required  in  each. 

Wherefore,  if  there  is  a flatulency,  and  from  that  frequent 
pain,  a vomit  after  meat  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  is  of 
service.  After  that  dry  and  warm  fomentations  must  be  used. 
If  the  pain  is  not  removed  by  these  means,  cupping  without 
scarification  is  necessary.  If  the  pain  does  not.  even  yield  to 
that,  the  skin  must  lie  cut,  and  the  cucurbitals  applied  again. 
The  last  remedy,  if  the  cupping  has  done  no  service,  is  to  inject 
into  the  belly  plenty  of  warm  water,  and  to  take  it  back  again. 
Moreover  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  brisk  friction  three  or 
tour  times  a-day,  with  oil  and  some  heating  medicines.  But  in 
this  friction  the  belly  must  be  avoided;  mustard  must  be  ap- 
plied to  it  frequently,  till  it  corrode  the  skin;  and  several  ulcers 
must  be  made  in  the  belly  with  hot  irons,  and  these  kept  open 
for  some  time.  Boiled  squills  also  bound  upon  the  skin*  are 
good.  But  for  a long  time  after  these  flatulencies  all  windy 
food  must  be  avoided. 

termine,  whether  what  we  now  call  cyperus  longus , et  rotundus , arc  the 
same  as  here  mentioned.  However,  they  certainly  belong  to  the  same  class, 
and  the  virtues  ascribed  to  the  present  agree  pretty  nearly  with  those  attri- 
buted to  tlie  ancient  by  Dioscorid.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  and  10. 

* 1 his  seems  a very  odd  way  of  using  squills;  the  old  reading  appears 
much  more  just.  I tiliter  etiam  scilla  cocta  delinitur  cutis.  It  does  good 
also  to  rub  boiled  squills  over  the  skin.  The  same  variety  recurs  at  the  end 
of  the  following  paragraph  : sicut  supra  dixi  delinitur , instead  of  simul 
super  renlrcm  deligatur. 
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But  if  the  distemper  be  what  is  called  leucophlegmatia,  it  is 
lit  to  expose  the  swelled  parts  to  the  sun;  but  not  too  much, 
lest  it  inflame  the  fever.  If  the  sun  is  too  powerful,  the  head 
must  be  covered,  and  friction  made  use  of,  the  hands  being  only 
moistened  with  water  mixed  with  salt,  and  nitre,  and  a little 
oil ; and  that  by  the  hands  either  of  a child  or  a woman,  as  their 
touch  is  softer:  and  if  the  strength  will  allow,  it  maybe  con- 
tinued a whole  hour  in  the  forenoon  ; in  the  afternoon  for  half 
an  hour.  Restringent  cataplasms  also  are  good  ; especially  if  the 
body  be  pretty  tender.  An  incision  must  likewise  be  made  on 
the  inside  of  the  leg,  about  four  fingers’  breadth  above  the  ancle  ; 
from  which  for  some  days  a good  quantity  of  water  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  it  is  proper  also  to  make  deep  gashes  in  the 
tumors  ; and  the  body  must  be  well  agitated  by  frequent  gesta- 
tion ; and  when  the  wounds  are  cicatrized,  the  exercise  and  food 
must  be  increased,  till  the  body  return  to  its  former  habit. 
The  food  ought  to  be  strong  and  glutinous,  and  chiefly  flesh. 
The  wine  pretty  sweet,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it ; but  in  this 
course,  that  alternately  for  two  or  three  days  together,  some- 
times water  and  sometimes  wine  be  drunk.  It  is  proper  also  to 
give  the  seed  of  sea-spurge,  which  grows  tall  near  the  sea,  to 
drink  with  water.  If  the  person  be  strong,  boiled  squills  may 
be  tied  upon  his  belly  at  the  same  time.  And  many  authois 
advise,  that  the  tumors  be  beaten  with  inflated  bladders. 

But  if  the  disease  be  of  that  kind,  in  which  there  is  a laige 
collection  of  water  within  the  abdomen,  it  is  fit  to  walk,  but 
more  moderately;  to  keep  a discutient  malagma  applied  to  the 
part,  with  a triple  cloth  above  it,  and  to  bind  it  on  with  a roller, 
though  not  too  tight.  Which  practice,  introduced  by  Ihanias, 
I observe  is  still  continued  by  the  greatest  number  of  physicians. 
If  it  is  evident  that  the  liver  or  spleen  is  affected,  it  is  proper  to 
apply  over  it  a mellow  fig  bruised,  with  the  addition  of  honey. 
If  by  such  remedies  the  belly  is  not  dried,  but  the  water,  not- 
withstanding, abounds,  a more  speedy  method  must  be  taken  to 
relieve,  that  is,  to  discharge  it  by  the  belly  itself.  Nor  am  I 
ignorant,  that  Erasistratus  disapproved  of  this  method  of  cure  : 
for  he  imagined  this  to  be  a distemper  of  the  liver;  and  there- 
fore that  means  should  be  used  to  restore  that  part  to  a sound 
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state,  and  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  draw  off  the  water,  which, 
while  that  bowel  is  distempered,  would  be  presently  collected 
again.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  bowel  is  not  the  only  seat  of 
this  disease;  for  it  arises  both  in  the  case  of  an  affected  spleen, 
and  a bad  habit  of  the  whole  body.  And,  secondly,  supposing  it 
to  have  begun  thence,  yet  unless  the  water  be  discharged,  which 
stagnates  there  preternatu rally,  it  hurts  both  the  liver  and  the 
other  internal  parts.  And  it  is  granted,  that  care  should  be 
taken  nevertheless  to  cure  the  whole  body.  For  discharging  of 
the  water  does  not  work  a cure,  but  makes  room  for  the  opera- 
tion of  medicine,  which  that  obstructs,  while  it  remains  there. 
Neither  does  this  admit  of  any  dispute,  that  all  in  this  disease  are 
not  to  be  thus  treated  ; but  robust  young  men  may,  who  are 
either  entirely  free  from  fever,  or  at  least  have  pretty  long  inter- 
missions; for  those  who  have  a vitiated  stomach,  or  have  fallen 
into  this  disorder  from  the  atrabilis,  or  those,  who  are  in  a bad 
habit  of  body,  are  not  fit  subjects  for  this  treatment.  On  the 
day  that  the  water  is  first  discharged,  giving  of  food  is  improper, 
unless  the  patient  feels  a want  of  strength.  On  the  following 
days,  indeed,  wine  not  much  diluted  ought  to  be  given,  but  not 
in  large  quantity,  and  the  patient  must  be  again  gradually 
accustomed  to  exercises,  frictions,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  sweat- 
ings, fatigues,  and  proper  food  till  he  be  entirely  well.  The 
case  requires  seldom  bathing,  and  frequent  vomits  when  fasting. 
If  it  be  the  summer  time,  it  is  proper  to  swim  in  the  sea.  For 
a long  time  after  his  recovery,  venery  is  hurtful. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OP  THE  SEVERAL  KINDS  OF  CONSUMPTION,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 

A consumption  is  a distemper  often  of  longer  continuance,  and 
attended  with  greater  danger.  And  of  this  also  there  are  seve- 
ral species.  One  of  them  is,  where  the  body  is  not  nourished, 
and  as  something  is  naturally  always  Hying  off,  and  nothing 
comes  in  to  supply  its  place,  the  person  becomes  extremely 
emaciated,  and  unless  it  be  removed,  it  proves  mortal.  This 
the  Greeks  call  atrophia  (aTpo<f>ia).  It  commonly  proceeds  from 
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one  or  two  causes;  for  one  man  through  excessive  fear  takes 
less,  another  from  too  great  voraciousness  takes  more  food  than 
he  ought  to  do  ; so  that  either  the  defect  of  aliment  weakens,  or 
what  is  redundant  is  corrupted. 

There  is  another  species,  which  the  Greeks  call  cachexia 
where  the  habit  of  the  body  is  bad,  and  therefore  all 
the  aliments  are  corrupted;  which  commonly  happens,  when 
bodies  depraved  by  a long  distemper,  although  they  have  got 
quite  rid  of  it,  yet  do  not  receive  any  recruit;  or  when  the 
body  has  been  disordered  by  bad  medicines  ; or  when  one  has 
long  wanted  the  necessaries  of  life  ; or  has  made  use  of  victuals 
he  is  not  accustomed  to,  and  bad,  or  from  some  such  accident. 
In  this  last  case,  besides  the  consumption,  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  skin  is  exasperated  with  frequent  pimples,*  or  ulcers, 
or  some  parts  of  the  body  swell. 

The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  dangerous  species,  is  that  to 
which  the  Greeks  give  the  name  of  phthisis  (<f0iViC).  It  gene- 
rally takes  its  rise  from  the  head  ;f  and  thence  falls  down  upon 
the  lungs.  From  this  an  exulceration  proceeds,  and  there 
comes  a slight  fever,  which,  although  it  may  have  abated,  yet 
returns  ; in  this  also  there  is  a frequent  cough,  and  pus  is  expec- 
torated, and  sometimes  something  bloody.  Whatever  comes  up, 
if  it  be  thrown  upon  the  fire,  has  a bad  smell.  Therefore  those, 
who  are  doubtful  of  the  distemper,  try  it  by  this  mark. 

As  these  are  the  several  species  of  consumption,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  consider,  which  of  them  is  the  disease  of  the  patient. 
Then,  if  it  appears  that  the  body  is  only  not  supplied  with  nour- 
ishment, to  attend  to  the  cause  of  that;  and  if  the  person  has 
taken  less  food  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  it  is  proper  to  make 
an  addition  ; but  gradually,  lest,  if  he  overload  the  body  unac- 
customed to  it  by  too  great  a quantity  at  once,  the  stomach  be 
oppressed,  and  that  retard  concoction.  If  a person  has  been 
used  to  take  more  than  what  was  proper,  he  should  fast  for  one 
day;  then  begin  with  a little  food;  making  every  day  some 

* That  is,  the  smoothness  or  continuity  of  the  skin  is  interrupted  by  pim- 
ples and  ulcers. 

t From  a catarrh,  which  the  ancients  imagined  to  be  a discharge  from  the 
brain  through  the  os  ethmoides. 
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small  addition,  till  ho  come  to  a just  measure.  It  is  likewise 
proper  to  walk  in  places  as  cold  as  possible,  and  avoid  the  heat 
of  the  sun  ; to  use  those  exercises,  which  employ  the  hands;  if 
he  is  weaker,  to  use  gestation,  unction,  and  friction,  by  his  own 
hands  rather  than  any  other,  if  he  be  able,  frequently  in  the  day, 
both  before  meat  and  after  it;  and  sometimes  to  add  some  of  the 
warming  medicines  to  the  oil,  till  he  sweats.  It  does  service  too, 
when  he  is  fasting,  to  take  hold  of  his  skin  in  many  parts,  and  to 
draw  it  out,  that  it  may  be  relaxed  ; or  to  do  the  same  by  often 
impressing  a piece  of  resin  upon  it,  and  quickly  pulling  it  away 
again.  Bathing  also  is  sometimes  good,  but  after  a small  meal, 
and  even  in  the  bath  itself,  some  food  is  properly  given  ; or  if 
without  the  bath  friction  has  been  used,  it  may  be  given  imme- 
diately after.  The  food  ought  to  be  of  that  kind,  which  is  easily 
concocted  and  most  nourishing.  Therefore  the  use  of  wine  also, 
but  austere,  is  necessary  to  promote  urine. 

But  if  the  habit  of  the  body  is  bad,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  fast;  then  a clyster  must  be  administered  ; next  we  should 
give  food,  adding  exercises,  unctions,  and  frictions.  Frequent 
bathing  is  more  beneficial  to  sucb,  but  when  they  are  fasting, 
even  till  they  sweat.  Their  diet  should  be  plentiful  and  varied, 
of  good  juices,  and  such  as  does  not  very  easily  corrupt,  and 
austere  wine.  If  these  methods  do  not  relieve,  blood  must  be 
let ; but  by  small  quantities,  and  every  day  for  some  days  to- 
gether, the  other  rules  above  laid  down  being  also  observed. 

But  if  the  distemper  is  more  violent,  and  there  is  a true  phthi- 
sis, it  is  necessary  to  oppose  its  beginnings;  for  if  this  distemper 
continue  long,  it  is  not  easily  overcome.  If  the  patient’s 
strength  allow,  he  must  take  a long  voyage,  change  his  climate, 
taking  care  to  remove  into  a grosser  air  than  that  he  leaves; 
and  therefore  from  Italy  to  Alexandria  is  a very  agreeable 
change.  And  generally  at  the  beginning,  the  body  may  be  well 
supposed  able  to  stand  that  fatigue,  since  this  distemper  gene- 
rally comes  on  at  the  strongest  age,  that  is,  from  the  eighteenth 
year  to  the  thirty-fifth.  If  the  weakness  will  not  admit  of  that, 
it  is  very  proper,  however,  to  sail  in  a ship,  but  not  far.  But  if 
any  circumstance  render  the  sailing  unfit,  the  body  must  be 
moved  in  a litter  or  some  other  way ; then  business  must  be 
laid  aside,  and  every  thing,  which  disturbs  the  mind ; sleep  must 
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be  indulged  in  ; catarrhs  avoided,  lest  they  exasperate  what  may 
have  been  mitigated  by  care  ; and  for  that  reason  crudity  must 
be  guarded  against,  and  at  the  same  time  both  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  cold,  the  face  defended,  the  throat  wrapped  up,  and  the 
cough  removed  by  its  peculiar  remedies.  And  as  long  as  the 
fever  continues  to  attack,  it  must  be  treated  sometimes  by  absti- 
nence, sometimes  also  by  seasonable  food  ; and  at  such  time 
water  must  be  drunk.  Milk  likewise,  which  is  poison  in  pains  of 
the  head,  and  acute  fevers,  and  excessive  thirst  occasioned  by 
these,  and  when  the  praecordia  are  swelled,  or  the  urine  is  bilious, 
or  in  haemorrhages,  yet  in  a phthisis,  as  well  as  in  all  tedious 
and  obstinate  febriculas,  may  very  well  be  given. 

But  if  a fever  does  not  yet  come  on,  or  has  already  remitted, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  moderate  exercise,  and  especially  walk- 
ing and  gentle  friction.  The  bath  is  hurtful.  The  food  at  first 
ought  to  be  pungent,  such  as  garlic,  leeks,  and  the  same  in 
vinegar,  or  in  the  same  way  endive,  basil,  lettuce;  afterwards 
mild,  as  gruel*  made  from  ptisan,  or  alica,  or  from  starch,  with 
the  addition  of  milk.  Rice  also,  and  if  there  is  nothing  else,  far 
will  answer  the  same  end.  Then  these  two  sorts  of  food  are  to 
be  alternately  used  ; and  something  of  the  middle  kind  is  to  be 
added,  and  especially  brains, f and  small  fish,  and  such  like. 
Flour  also,  mixed  with  mutton  or  goat’s  suet,  and  boiled,  serves 
for  a medicine.  Wine  ought  to  be  taken  light  and  austere. 

Thus  far  the  distemper  is  combated  with  no  great  difficulty. 
If  it  is  more  grievous,  and  neither  the  fever  nor  the  cough 
abates,  and  the  body  appears  to  be  wasting,  there  is  a necessity 
for  more  powerful  remedies.  An  ulcer  must  be  made  with  a hot 
iron  in  one  place  under  the  chin,  another  in  the  throat,  two  at 


* I have  here  departed  from  Linden  and  Almeloveen,  who  have  it  thus : 
Deinde  lenis  sorbitio , SjC.  Afterwards  miUl  gruel,  because  the  more  ancient 
reading,  Dein  lenis,  ut  sorbitio,  besides  being  more  elegant,  is  confirmed  by 
the  following  words  of  our  author. 

t I have  taken  no  notice  of  the  words  ex  prima  in  the  reading  of  Linden 
and  Almeloveen,  which  manifestly  spoil  the  sense  otherwise  complete  with- 
out them.  Morgagni  (Ep.  vii._180.)  observes,,  that  all  the  other  editions  read 
either  ex  pruna,  or  ex  aprugna ; but  this  last  is  not  probable,  because  he 
said,  that  a boar  was  of  the  strongest  class  of  food,  lib.  ii.,  but  the  whole  head 
of  a lamb  or  kid  in  the  middle  kind  ; and  the  former  seems  to  be  superfluous. 
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both  breasts,  and  under  the  extremity  of  the  blade-bones,  which 
the  Greeks  call  omoplatse  (i^oTXarco) ; and  these  ulcers  must 
not  be  allowed  to  heal,  unless  the  cough  should  cease  ; which  it  is 
plain  must  also  require  a distinct  method  of  cure.  Then  the 
extremities  are  to  be  brushed  briskly  three  or  four  times  a day  ; 
the  chest  must  be  rubbed  gently  with  the  hand  ; after  meat,  at 
the  interval  of  an  hour,  the  legs  and  arms  must  also  be  rubbed. 
After  ten  days,  the  patient  is  to  be  put  into  a bath  consisting  of 
warm  water  and  oil.  On  the  other  days  he  is  to  drink  water  ; 
at  that  time  wine  must  be  given  to  drink  cold,  if  the  cough  is 
gone;  if  it  is  not,  with  the  cold  taken  oil'.  It  is  proper  also  in 
the  remissions  to  give  food  every  day  ; to  make  use  of  friction 
and  gestation  in  like  manner;  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  to  take 
sometimes  the  blood-herb  with  vinegar,  or  to  eat  plantain.  The 
juice  of  plantain  alone,  or  that  of  horehound  boiled  up  with 
honey,  is  a remedy;  of  the  first  of  which  a cyathus  may  be 
supped,  and  a spoonful  of  the  other  may  be  licked  at  times;  or 
one  part  of  turpentine,  and  another  of  butter  and  honey,  mixed 
together  and  boiled.  But  the  most  material  of  all  these  things, 
are  the  diet,  gestation,  sailing,  and  gruel.  A loose  belly  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  avoided.  A frequent  vomiting  in  this  distemper, 
and  especially  of  blood,  is  pernicious.  When  a person  begins  to 
grow  a little  better,  he  ought  to  increase  his  exercises,  friction, 
and  food;  and  then,  keeping  in  his  breath,  to  rub  himself,  to 
abstain  long  from  wine,  the  bath,  and  venery. 


CHAPTER  XXII I. 

or  THE  EPILEPSY,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

Amongst  the  best  known  distempers  is  that  which  is  called 
comitia!,*  or  the  greater.  A man  falls  suddenly  down,  foams  at 
the  mouth;  then  after  some  time  returns  to  himself,  and  rises 
of  his  own  accord.  This  disorder  more  frequently  attacks  men 
than  women,  and  it  commonly  continues  long,  even  to  the 

' Camihalt  so  called  from  the  comitia  or  assemblies  of  the  people  being 
adjourned,  when  any  person  was  taken  with  one  of  these  fits. 
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dying  day,  and  is  not  dangerous  to  life.  Sometimes,  however, 
when  it  is  recent,  it  kills  a person  ; and  if  it  has  not  been  re- 
moved by  remedies,  it  is  often  cured  in  boys  by  their  first  vene- 
real liberties  ; in  females  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  menses. 
Sometimes  a person  falls  down  with  a convulsion  of  the  limbs 
or  nerves,  sometimes  without  it. 

Some  endeavour  to  rouse  these  by  the  same  means  as  lethar- 
gic people,  which  is  quite  needless  ; both  because  even  a lethargic 
person  is  not  cured  by  this  method;  and  because  he  may  never 
awake,  and  thus  perish  for  want,  whereas  the  other  returns  to 
himself. 

When  one  falls  down,  if  the  fit  be  not  attended  with  a con- 
vulsion, blood  ought  to  be  let  immediately  ; if  it  is,  that  is  not 
to  be  done,  unless  other  circumstances  also  encourage  it.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  give  clysters,  or  to  purge  with  black  hellebore, 
or  to  do  both,  if  the  strength  will  allow ; then  to  clip  the  hair  of 
the  head  close,  and  anoint  it  over  with  oil  and  vinegar ; to  give 
food  the  third  day  after,  as  soon  as  the  hour,  at  which  the  patient 
fell  down,  is  past.  Neither  are  gruels,  nor  victuals  otherwise 
soft  and  easy  of  digestion,  nor  flesh,  and  least  of  all  pork,  fit  for 
such  persons ; but  diet  of  the  middle  kind;  for  the  case  requires 
strength  ; and  crudities  are  to  be  guarded  against.  At  the 
same  time  they  should  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  bath,  fire, 
and  every  thing  heating  ; also  cold,  wine,  veuery,  the  sight  of  a 
precipice,  and  every  thing  that  terrifies,  vomiting,  lassitude, 
anxieties,  all  business  , and  when  food  has  been  given  on  the 
third  day,  they  should  intermit  the  fourth,  and  so  on  every 
other  day  ; observing  the  same  hour  for  food  for  fourteen  days. 
When  the  distemper  has  proceeded  so  far.  it  has  lost  the  force 
of  an  acute  one  ; and  if  it  continues,  it  must  be  treated  as  a 
chronic. 

But  if  a physician  has  not  been  called  on  the  day  that  the 
person  first  falls,  but  has  a man  recommended  to  bis  care,  who 
is  already  used  to  these  falling  fits  ; first  of  all  the  regimen 
above  prescribed  being  followed,  the  day  is  to  be  expected,  on 
which  the  fit  may  return;  and  then  either  bleeding  must  be 
used,  or  a clyster,  or  black  hellebore,  as  has  been  already 
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directed.  Then  in  the  following  days  ho  is  to  be  nourished  by 
the  food  mentioned  before,  omitting  all  such  as  I said  were  to 
be  avoided. 

If  the  distemper  should  not  be  removed  by  these  means, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  white  hellebore;  and  that  must  be 
used  three  or  four  times,  at  the  distance  of  a few  days  between 
doses;  provided,  however,  that  he  never  repeat  it,  unless  the  fit 
have  recurred.  On  the  intermediate  days  his  strength  must  be 
supported  by  adding  some  other  things  to  those,  which  have 
been  mentioned  before.  When  he  has  waked  in  the  morning, 
his  body  may  be  gently  rubbed  over  with  old  oil,  excepting  his 
head  and  belly;  then  let  him  take  a walk,  as  long  and  as  straight 
as  possible  ; after  the  walk  let  him  be  rubbed  in  a tepid  place 
briskly  and  long,  and  not  less  than  two  hundred  times;  unless 
he  be  infirm  ; then  let  a good  quantity  of  cold  water  be  poured 
over  his  head;  let  him  eat  a little,  and  rest,  take  a walk  again 
before  night;  be  briskly  rubbed  a second  time,  without  touching 
either  his  belly  or  head  ; afterwards  let  him  take  supper  ; and 
with  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  let  him  for  a day  or  two 
together  make  use  of  a pungent  diet. 

If  the  patient  should  not  be  cured  even  by  these  means,  let  his 
head  be  shaved,  anointed  with  old  oil,  adding  to  it  vinegar  and 
nitre,  and  salt  water  poured  upon  it;  when  he  is  fasting,  let  him 
drink  castor  and  water;  make  use  of  no  water  for  drink,  unless 
it  has  been  boiled.  Some  have  cured  themselves  of  such  a dis- 
order by  drinking  the  warm  blood  of  a gladiator  slain.  With 
such  people  a miserable  remedy  is  rendered  tolerable  by  a more 
miserable  distemper.  As  to  the  assistance  of  medicine,  the  last 
remedy  is  to  let  a little  blood  from  both  legs  near  the  ancle;  to 
make  an  incision  on  the  backot  the  head,  and  apply  cucurbitals; 
with  a hot  iron  also  to  make  an  eschar  in  two  places,  in  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  below,  where  the  first  vertebra  is  joined  to 
the  head;  that  by  these  the  noxious  humour  may  be  discharged. 
It  by  this  method  the  distemper  has  not  been  removed,  it  will 
probably  continue  for  life.  To  alleviate  it,  exercise  must  only 
be  used,  and  such  food,  as  has  been  directed  above;  and 
especially  every  thing  avoided,  against  which  we  have  given 
cautions. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

The  distemper  is  equally  known,  which  is  called  sometimes 
arquatus*,  sometimes  regius.  If  this  comes  on  after  the  seventh 
day  of  a fever,  Hippocrates  pronounces  the  patient  to  be  safe, 
provided  only  the  praecordia  be  soft.  Diodes  declares,  without 
reserve,  that  if  it  comes  after  fever,  it  even  does  good  ; if  a fever 
followsit,  it  is  mortal.  Now,  this  distemper  is  discovered  by  the 
colour,  especially  of  the  eyes,  in  which,  what  ought  to  be  white, 
becomes  yellow.  And  it  is  generally  attended  by  a thirst,  pain 
of  the  head,  frequent  hiccough,  hardness  of  the  praecordia  on  the 
right  side;  andupon  violent  motion, a difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
relaxation  of  the  limbs  ; and  when  the  distemper  continues  long, 
the  whole  body  turns  white,  with  a certain  sickly  paleness. 

For  the  first  day  it  is  proper  to  enjoin  the  patient  to  absti- 
nence; on  the  second  to  give  a clyster;  then,  if  there  is  a fever, 
to  remove  it  by  proper  diet ; if  there  is  not,  to  give  scammony  to 
drink,  or  white  beets  shred  in  water,  or  in  hydromel,  bitter 
almonds,  wormwood,  anise,  but  of  the  last  the  smallest  quantity. 
Asciepiades  ordered  also  the  drinking  of  salt  water,  and  that  for 
two  days,  with  an  intention  to  purge,  rejecting  the  use  of  diuretics. 
Some  omitting  the  former,  by  the  latter  and  extenuating  diet, 
affirm  they  obtain  the  same  purpose. 

For  my  part,  if  there  be  sufficient  strength,  I prefer  the  stronger 
medicines  ; if  but  little,  the  weaker  remedies.  If  the  patient 
has  been  purged,  after  that  it  is  fit  for  the  three  first  days  to  eat 
sparingly  food  of  the  middle  kind,  and  drink  Greek  salt  wine, 
that  the  belly  may  continue  lax  ; then  for  other  three  days  to  eat 
more  substantial  food  and  some  flesh  too  ; and  hold  to  the  use  of 
water  for  drink  ; then  to  return  to  the  former  diet,  only  eating 
more  freely  of  it;  and  omitting  the  Greek,  to  drink  black  austere 

* The  obscurity  of  this  name  gives  room  to  the  conjectures  of  critics. 
Some  toll  us  it  was  so  called,  because  the  colour  in  the  jaundice  resembles 
the  greenness  of  the  rainbow;  others,  because  it  bends  the  bodies  of  those 
afflicted  with  it  like  a bow. 
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wine;  and  vary  this  course  by  using  sometimes  acrid  food, 
sometimes  returning  to  the  salt  wine.  But  through  the  whole 
time,  exercise  and  friction  must  be  used  ; and  if  it  be  winter, 
the  bath  ; if  summer,  swimming  in  cold  water;  a bed  and  room 
elegant,  company,  place,  diversions,  frolics,  and  every  thing  else, 
that  has  a tendancy  to  exhilarate  the  mind  ; upon  which  accounts 
it  seems  to  be  called  the  royal  distemper.  A discutient  malagma 
aljo  applied  to  the  prmcordia  has  a good  effect;  ora  dry  fig  laid 
on  there,  if  the  liver  or  spleen  be  affected. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OP  THE  ELEPHANTIASIS,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

That  distemper,  which  the  Greeks  call  elephantiasis  (lAe^avTiacuf), 
is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  Italy,  but  in  some  countries  is 
very  common,  and  is  ranked  amongst  the  chronic  kind.  The 
whole  body  is  affected  with  it  in  such  a manner,  that  even  the 
bones  are  said  to  be  spoiled.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  body  are 
spots  and  tumors.  Their  redness,  by  degrees,  degenerates  intoa 
black  colour,  the  skin  is  unequally  thick  and  thin,  hard  and  soft, 
and  is  roughed  with  something  resembling  scales,  the  body  wastes, 
the  face,  legs,  and  feet  swell.  When  the  distemper  is  inveterate, 
the  fingers  and  toes  are  hid  under  the  swelling  ; a slight  fever 
comes  on,  which  easily  destroys  the  person  sunk  under  so  many 
maladies. 

Wherefore,  without  delay,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
blood  ought  to  be  let  two  days  successively;  or  the  belly  purged 
with  black  hellebore.  For  three  days  the  person  should  fast,  or 
eat  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  support  him  ; then  the  strength 
is  to  be  recruited  a little,  and  a clyster  administered.  After 
that,  when  he  is  somewhat  relieved,  exercise  must  be  used,  espe- 
cially running;  sweat  must  be  procured,  first  by  pure  labour, 
and  then  by  dry  sweating-rooms  ; friction  applied  ; but  these  with 
such  moderation,  that  the  strength  may  be  preserved  ; bathing 
should  be  rare;  the  food  without  any  thing  fat,  or  glutinous,  or 
flatulent.  It  is  fit  to  allow  wine,  but  not  in  the  first  days  of  the 
disorder.  Plantain  bruised  and  rubbed  upon  the  body  seems  to 
be  an  excellent  defence  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OF  APOPLECTIC  PATIENTS,  AND  THEIR  CORE. 

In  this  country  we  sometimes,  though  rarely,  see  apoplectic  peo- 
ple, who  are  stupified  both  in  body  and  mind.  It  happens  some- 
times from  being  thunderstruck,  sometimes  from  a distemper. 
The  last  case  the  Greeks  call  apoplexia  (anovrini-la.).  Such  people 
must  be  hied.  And  either  white  hellebore  be  made  use  of,  or  a 
clvster  given.  Then  friction  is  to  be  applied;  and  food  taken  of 
the  middle  kind,  by  no  means  fat;  some  of  the  acrid  kinds  too; 
and  wine  must  be  refrained. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OP  THE  PALSY,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

But  a relaxation  of  the  nerves  is  a distemper  every  where 
common.  But  sometimes  it  attacks  the  whole  body,  sometimes 
particular  parts.  Ancient  authors  called  the  first  apoplexia,  the 
other  paralysis  ; now,  I observe  the  name  of  paralysis  is  given  to 
both.  And  it  is  common  for  those,  who  have  all  their  limbs  ex- 
tremely relaxed,  to  be  quickly  carried  off.  And  if  they  are  not 
snatched  away,  they  live  indeed  for  some  time,  but  yet  seldom 
recover  their  health ; and  for  the  most  part  draw  out  a miser- 
able life,  with  the  loss  of  their  memory  too.  When  it  is 
partial,  it  is  sometimes  an  acute  distemper,  often  chronic,  ge- 
nerally incurable. 

If  all  the  limbs  are  greatly  affected,  bleeding  either  kills  or 
cures.  Any  other  method  scarcely  ever  restores  health  ; often 
only  delays  death  ; in  the  mean  time  renders  life  uneasy.  After 
bleeding,  if  both  motion  and  the  judgment  do  not  return,  there 
is  no  hope  left;  if  they  do  return,  there  is  a prospect  of 
recovery. 

But  where  a particular  part  is  relaxed,  either  blood  is  to  be  let, 
or  a clyster  administered,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  body 
and  the  distemper.  All  the  other  methods  to  be  pursued  are  the 
same  in  both  cases.  For  the  principal  thing  is  to  avoid  cold  ; and 
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the  patient  must  return  gradually  to  exercise,  so  as  immediately 
to  apply  to  walking,  if  he  can.  If  the  weakness  of  his  legs  bo 
too  great  for  that,  he  may  either  use  gestation,  or  be  agitated  by 
moving  his  bed  to  and  fro;  then  that  member,  which  is  diseased, 
may  be  moved  of  itself  if  possible;  if  that  cannot  be  done,  let 
another  person  move  it,  and  so  return  to  its  ordinary  habit  by  a 
kind  of  force.  It  does  good  also  to  irritate  the  skin  of  the  be- 
numbed limb,  either  by  beating  it  wdth  nettles,  or  keeping  mus- 
tard upon  it,  till  the  part  begins  to  grow  red  ; when  they  may  be 
removed.  Bruised  squils  likewise,  or  bulbous  roots,  bruised 
with  frankincense,  are  proper  applications.  Neither  is  it  amiss, 
to  vellicate  the  skin  with  resin,  for  some  time,  every  third  day, 
and  that  in  several  places ; and  sometimes  to  make  use  of  cup- 
ping without  scarification.  Old  oil  is  fittest  for  unction,  or  nitre 
mixed  with  vinegar  and  oil.  Further,  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
foment  with  warm  sea-water  ; or,  if  that  is  not  to  be  got,  with 
salt-water  at  least.  And  if  any  where  there  is  a natural  or  arti- 
ficial place  for  swimming  in  this  kind  of  water,  by  all  means  to 
make  use  of  it;  and  the  limbs,  which  are  more  disordered,  to  bo 
principally  agitated  there.  If  that  conveniency  cannot  be  had, 
nevertheless,  the  bath  is  useful.  The  food  ought  to  be  of  the 
middle  kind,  and  chiefly  venison ; the  drink  warm  water,  with- 
out wine.  But  if  the  distemper  is  of  long  standing,  Greek  salt 
wine  may  he  given  as  a purge  every  fourth  or  fifth  day.  A vomit 
after  supper  is  good. 

Of  pain  of  the  nerves. — Sometimes  there  occurs  also  a pain  of 
the  nerves.  In  this  case  it  is  not  convenient  either  to  vomit,  or 
promote  urine  by  medicines,  or  sweats  by  exercise,  a practice  ad- 
vised by  some  physicians.  Water  must  be  drunk  twice  a day.  The 
body  must  be  rubbed  all  over  gently  in  bed  for  a pretty  long 
time;  then  the  upper  parts  are  especially  to  be  moved,  keeping 
in  the  breath  even  in  the  time  of  the  exercise.  Bathing  must  be 
seldom  practised.  The  air  must  be  changed  now  and  then  by 
travelling.  If  there  is  a pain  in  any  part,  it  must  be  anointed  with 
nitre  and  water  without  oil,  then  wrapped  up,  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  live  coals  with  sulphur  held  below  it;  and  thus  it  is  to  be 
fumigated  ; and  this  is  to  be  continued  for  some  time,  but  when 
the  patient  is  fasting,  and  after  he  has  concocted  well.  Cucur- 
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bitals  also  are  to  be  often  applied  to  the  part  pained,  and  the 
same  place  is  to  be  beat  gently  with  inflated  ox-bladders.  It  is  good 
also  to  mix  suet  with  the  powdered  seed  of  cummin  or  nettle,  in 
equal  quantities,  and  apply  that;  to  foment  with  a decoction  of 
sulphur  in  water.  Bottles  filled  with  warm  water  are  also  proper 
to  be  clapped  on,  or  bitumen  mixed  with  barley  meal.  Violent 
gestation  must  be  used,  especially  in  the  very  article  of  the  pain  , 
which  in  other  pains  is  very  pernicious. 

Of  a tremor  of  the  nerves. — A tremor  of  the  nerves  is  equally 
increased  by  vomiting,  and  diuretic  medicines.  The  bath  and 
dry  sweatings  also  are  hurtful.  Water  must  be  drunk  ; the  patient 
must  walk  briskly,  also  anoint,  use  friction,  chiefly  performed  by 
himself ; his  superior  parts  must  be  opened  by  playing  at  the  ball 
and  the  like  exercises.  He  may  take  any  food  he  chooses,  only 
consulting  the  concoction.  After  meat  he  must  avoid  cares; 
make  very  little  use  of  venery.  If  at  any  time  he  falls  into  that, 
after  it  he  ought  to  be  rubbed  for  a long  time  in  his  bed  with  oil, 
by  the  hands  of  a boy  rather  than  a man. 

Of  internal  suppurations. — As  for  suppurations,*  which  happen 
in  any  internal  part,  when  they  begin,  our  first  business  is  to 
endeavour,  by  repellant  cataplasms,  to  prevent  a hurtful  collec- 
tion of  matter;  and  then,  if  these  have  no  effect,  to  disperse  it 
by  discutient  malagmas.  If  we  fail  in  that,  it  follows  that  it.  be 
encouraged;  next,  that  it  be  maturated.  And  then,  the  end  of 
every  vomica  is,  that  it  breaks;  and  the  symptom  of  this  is  an 
evacuation  of  matter,  either  by  the  mouth  or  anus.  But  nothing 
ought  to  be  done,  by  which  a full  discharge  of  the  pus  may  be 
prevented.  Gruels  and  warm  water  must  be  chiefly  used.  When 
the  pus  has  ceased  to  be  discharged,  we  are  to  change  to  such 
food,  as  is  indeed  of  easy' concoction,  but  yet  more  substantial 
and  cold;  also  cold  water,  but  beginning  with  taking  the  cold  off 
both  ; and  at  first  some  things  may  be  eaten  with  honey,  as  pine- 
nuts,  or  sweet  almonds,  or  hazel-nuts.  Afterwards  even  the  honey 


* Ronsseus  thinks  this  paragraph  misplaced  here,  as  having  no  connection 
with  what  goes  before  ; and  suspects  its  proper  place  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-second  chapter  of  this  same  book  ; because  the  author  there  treats  of 
consumptive  people,  and  suppurations  of  the  lungs.  Morgagni  also  (ep.  i. 
p.  32.)  believes  it  to  be  improperly  placed. 
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must  be  omitted,  that  a cicatrix  may  be  the  sooner  formed.  At 
that  time  the  proper  medicine  for  the  ulcer  is  taking  the  juice  of 
leeks  or  horehound,  and  adding  leeks  to  every  meal.  It  will  be 
convenient,  also,  to  use  frictions  in  those  parts,  that  are  not  af- 
fected, and  gentle  walks.  And  care  must  be  taken  not  to  irritate 
the  healing  ulcers  either  by  struggling  or  running,  or  any  other 
means ; for  in  this  distemper,  a vomiting  of  blood  is  destructive, 
and,  therefore,  by  all  means  to  be  guarded  against. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  INTERNAL  PARTS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  those  kinds  of  distempers,  which  so 
affect  the  whole  body,  that  no  certain  seats  can  be  assigned  to 
them;  I shall  now  treat  of  those  which  belong  to  particular 
parts.  Now,  the  diseases  of  all  the  internal  parts,  and  their 
methed  of  cure,  will  be  more  easily  understood,  when  I shall  have 
first  given  a short  description  of  the  parts  they  afflict. 

The  head,  then,  and  what  is  contained  in  the  mouth,  are 
bounded  not  only  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  but  by  the  external 
parts,  which  lie  exposed  to  view.  On  the  right  and  left  side 
about  the  throat  are  large  veins,  which  are  called  sphagitides 
(cnpuyfrih;) ; and  arteries,  named  carotides  (xaparitit),  running 
upwards,  which  reach  beyond  the  ears.  And  in  the  neck  itself 
are  placed  small  glands,  which  sometimes  swell,  and  are  painful. 
Then  two  passages  begin,  one  of  which  is  called  the  aspera  arte- 
ria, or  wind-pipe ; the  other  the  gullet.  The  wind-pipe  is  more 
external,  and  goes  to  the  lungs;  the  gullet  is  more  interna  , and 
leads  to  the  stomach.  The  former  receives  the  breath,  the  latter 
the  food.  Their  courses  being  different,  where  they  meet  there 
is  something  like  a small  tongue*  in  the  wind-pipe  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  fauces  ; when  we  breathe,  this  stands  erect ; when 
we  take  meat  or  drink,  it  shuts  the  wind-pipe.  Now  the  wind- 
nine  being  hard  and  cartilaginous,  is  prominent  in  the  throat , 
and  elsewhere  falls  back.  It  is  composed  of  certam  circles 
formed  like  the  vertebrae  in  the  spine,  yet  so  that  it  is  rough  on 
the  external  part,  on  the  internal  smooth  like  the  gullet,  and 


* The  epiglottis. 
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thus  descending  to  the  praecordia  it  is  connected  with  the  lungs ; 
these  are  of  a spongy  nature,  and,  therefore,  capacious  of  air ; and 
behind  being  joined  to  the  spine,  they  are  divided  into  two  lobes 
like  an  ox’s  hoof.  With  these  the  heart  is  connected,  being 
muscular,  situated  in  the  thorax  under  the  left  breast;  and  it 
has  what  we  may  call  two  ventricles.  But  under  the  heart  and 
lungs  is  the  transverse  septum,  consisting  of  a strong  membrane 
equally  nervous,  which  divides  the  abdomen  from  the  praecordia, 
many  vessels  also  being  dispersed  over  it;  it  separates  from  the 
superior  parts  not  only  the  intestines,  but  the  liver  and  spleen 
too.  These  bowels  are  next  to  it,  but  placed  below  it,  the  one 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  other  on  the  left.  The  liver  having 
its  origin  under  the  praecordia  from  the  very  septum  itself,  on 
the  inside  is  concave,  and  on  the  outside  is  gibbous.  This  pro- 
jecting rests  gently  upon  the  stomach,  and  is  divided  into  four 
lobes.  On  the  lower  part,  the  gall-bladder  adheres  to  it.  But 
in  the  leftside  the  spleen  is  not  connected  with  the  septum,  but 
to  an  intestine;  it  is  of  a soft  and  loose  texture,  of  a moderate 
length  and  thickness  ; and  this  proceeding  a little  beyond  the 
region  of  the  ribs  into  the  abdomen,  is  chiefly  covered  by  them. 
And  these,  indeed,  are  joined.  But  the  kidneys  are  divided  ; 
which  adhere  to  the  loins  below  the  last  ribs,*  and  the  sides  next 
these  are  round,  on  the  other  they  turn  inward  ; they  are  both 
stocked  with  vessels  and  covered  over  with  coats. f These,  then, 
are  the  situations  of  the  bowels.  But  the  gullet,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  intestines,  arises  nervous  from  the  seventh  vertebra 
of  the  spine,  and  about  the  praecordia  is  united  with  the  stomach. 
I he  stomach,  which  is  the  recepticie  of  food,  consists  of  two  coats, 

* l have  here  translated  according  to  an  emendation  proposed  by  Morgagni 
(ep.  i.  p.  32.),  who  would  read,  Qui  lumbis  sub  iniis  costis  inheerent,  a parte 
carum  rotundi,  ab  altera  resimi.  Where  a small  alteration  renders  the  de- 
scription just ; whereas,  in  the  way  it  stands  in  all  the  editions,  Qui 
lumbis  sub  imis  coxis  in/, cereal,  a parte  carum  resimi,  ab  altera  rotundi,  it 
plainly  contradicts  truth,  as  will  be  very  obvious  to  any  person  the  least  con- 
versant in  anatomy. 

f In  Almcloveen,  hi  revest  sunt,  cl  tunicis  super  conteguntur.  Morgagni 
Cep.  VI.  p.  144.)  informs  us,  that  after  the  three  first  words,  all  his  editions 
agiee  in  inserting  hi  ventriculos  habent,  and  the,/  hare  ventricles ; and  it  is 
not  probable  Celsus  would  take  no  notice  of  these  ; and  to  the  same  purpose 
speaks  Hippocrates,  De  Ossium  jXulur.  no.  a. 
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and  is  placed  between  the  spleen  and  liver,  each  of  these  going  a 
little  over  it.  There  are,  also,  some  fine  membranes,  by  which 
these  three  are  connected  together,  and  are  joined  to  the  trans- 
verse septum  above-mentioned.  After  that,  the  lower  part  of 
the  stomach,  turning  a little  to  the  right  side,  grows  narrower, 
till  it  meets  the  first  intestine.  This  juncture  the  Greeks  call 
pylorus  (CT-uX&jpo;)  ; because,  like  a gate,  it  emits  into  the  lower 
parts,  what  we  are  to  discharge  by  excrement.  There  begins 
the  intestine  jejunum,  not  much  folded  ; this  name(jejunum,  i.  c. 
fasting)  is  given  to  it,  because  it  never  retains  what  it  has  re- 
ceived, but  immediately  transmits  it  into  the  lower  parts.  Next 
to  this  is  the  smaller  intestine,  very  much  folded  into  sinuses  ; 
each  of  whose  rings  are  by  small  membranes  connected  with  the 
more  internal,  which  being  turned  toward  the  right  side,  and 
ending  at  the  right  hip,  yet  still  more  the  superior  parts.  Then 
this  intestine  is  joined  with  another  thicker,  and  running  across  ; 
which  beginning  on  the  right  side,  towards  the  left  is  open  and 
long;  towards  the  right  is  not  so;  and,  therefore,  it  is  called 
caecum.  But  that  which  is  open  is  of  large  compass  and  sinuous, 
and  less  nervous  than  the  former  intestines,  on  both  sides  rolled 
different  ways,  but  occupying  more  of  the  left  and  lower  parts,  it 
touches  the  liver  and  stomach  ; then  it  is  joined  with  some  small 
membranes,  that  come  from  the  right  kidney;  and  there  turning 
to  the  right,  it  is  directed  downward,  where  it  discharges  the 
excrements;  and,  therefore,  at  that  place  it  takes  the  name  of 
the  intestinum  rectum.  All  these  parts  are  covered  by  the 
omentum,  which,  on  the  lowerpart,  is  smooth  and  contracted,  and, 
on  the  upper,  softer.  Eat  also  grows  to  it,  which,  like  the  brain 
and  marrow,  is  insensible.  From  each  kidney  proceeds  a tube  of  a 
white  colour  to  the  bladder;  the  Greeks  call  them  ureteres 
(aptiriipEs),  because  by7  them  they  believe  the  urine  to  be  distilled 
into  the  bladder.  The  bladder  in  its  sinus  is  nervous  and  double ; 
in  the  neck  full  and  fleshy,  and  joined  by  veins  to  the  intestine 
and  to  that  bone,  which  is  under  the  pubes;  itself  is  loose,  and 
more  at  liberty.  It  is  differently  placed  in  men  and  in  women  ; 
for  in  men  it  is  close  to  the  intestine  rectum,  rather  inclined  to 
the  left  side;  in  women  it  is  situated  above  their  genital  parts, 
and  as  it  hangs,  is  sustained  by  the  womb.  Then  in  men  the 
passage  of  the  urine  is  extended  longer  and  narrower  from 
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its  neck  to  the  penis;  in  women  it  is  shorter  and  wider,  and 
shows  itself  above  the  neck  of  the  womb.  Now,  the  womb  in 
virgins  is  very  small;  in  women,  when  not  pregnant,  not  much 
larger,  than  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  It  begins  with  a straight 
and  small  neck,  which  is  called  the  vagina,*  in  a line  with  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  then  is  turned  a little  to  the  right  hip  ; then 
mounting  above  the  intestine  rectum,  its  sides  are  connected  to 
the  ilia  of  the  woman.  The  ilia  are  situated  between  the  hips  and 
pubes  in  the  lower  belly.  From  which  and  the  pubes  the  abdomen 
reaches  upwards  to  the  praecordia ; on  the  external  side  the  skin  ap  • 
pears ; on  the  inside  it  is  lined  by  a thin  membrane,  which  is  joined 
to  theomentum, and  is  called  by  the  Greeks  peritomeun^-arsMTOvaiof). 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  THE  DISORDERS  OF  THE  HEAD,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Having,  as  it  were,  presented  these  parts  to  view,  as  far  as  it  is 
necessary  fora  physician  to  know  them,  I shall  proceed  to  the 
remedies  of  the  disorders  ot  each,  beginning  with  the  head  ; under 
which  name  I now  intend  that  part,  which  is  covered  with  hair  ; 
for  pains  of  the  eyes,  ears,  and  teeth,  and  such  like,  will  be  treated 
of  elsewhere. 

Uf  pains  of  the  head,  and  a hydrocephalus. — Now,  in  the 
head,  there  is  sometimes  an  acute  and  dangerous  distemper, 
which  the  Greeks  call  cephalaea  (m,pa\aia).  The  marks  of  which 
are  a strong  shuddering,  relaxation  of  the  nerves, -f  dimness  of 
the  eyes,  delirium,  vomiting,  and  withal  a suppression  of  the 
voice;  or  an  haemorrhage  from  the  nose,  and  with  that  a cold- 
ness of  the  body,  and  fainting;  besides  these,  an  intolerable 
pain,  especially  about  the  temples  or  occiput.  S ometimes,  ton, 
there  is  a long  weakness  of  the  head,  but  neither  severe  nor 
dangerous,  through  the  whole  life.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  more 
violent,  but  short,  yet  not  fatal ; which  is  contracted  either  by 
drinking  wine,  or  crudity,  or  cold,  or  heat  of  a lire  or  the  sun. 

* Canalis  is  the  word  used  by  Celsus 

t Resolutio  norm, -urn  he  commonly  uses  for  a palsy,  yet  he  cannot  intend 
UiHt  here,  but  a languor  or  slight  relaxation  of  the  solids. 
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And  all  these  pains  are  sometimes  accompanied  with  a fever,  and 
sometimes  not;  sometimes  they  afflict  the  whole  head,  at  other 
times  a part  of  it ; sometimes  the  pain  extends  to  a contiguous 
part  of  the  face.  Besides  these,  there  occurs  another  disorder, 
which  may  continue  long ; where  a humour  inflates  the  skin, 
and  it  swells,  and  yields  to  the  impression  of  the  finger.  This 
the  Greeks  call  hydrocephalus  (v'$f>ox.i<pa\i>;'). 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  treatment  of  the  second  of  these 
kinds,  while  it  is  slight,  where  I laid  down  rules  to  be  observed 
by  men  in  health,  troubled  with  a weakness  in  any  part.  What 
remedies  also  are  proper,  when  the  pain  is  attended  with  a fever, 
has  been  shown  in  that  place,  where  the  cure  of  fevers  was  con- 
sidered. Now,  I shall  treat  of  the  rest. 

That  which  is  acute,  and  that  which  rises  to  an  unusual  height, 
and  that  which  proceeds  from  some  sudden  cause,  and  though 
not  mortal,  yet  is  very  violent,  demands  venesection  for  the 
first  step  in  the  cure.  But,  unless  the  pain  be  intolerable,  that 
is  needless.  And  it  is  better  to  abstain  from  food  ; if  possible, 
from  drink  too  ; if  not,  to  drink  water.  If  the  pain  continues 
the  following  day,  to  give  a clyster,  to  procure  sneezings,  to  take 
nothing  but  water  ; for  this  discipline  often  removes  it  in  a day 
or  two,  especially  if  the  origin  be  from  wine,  or  crudity. 

But,  if  these  methods  afford  small  relief,  it  is  proper  to  clip 
the  hair  close  to  the  skin  ; then  it  must  be  considered,  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  pain.  If  heat,  it  is  expedient  to  pour  a great 
quantity  of  cold  water  over  the  head,  to  apply  a concave  sponge 
frequently  dipped  in  cold  water  and  squeezed,  to  anoint  with 
rose-oil  and  vinegar,  or  rather  to  apply  sordid  wool  dipped  in 
these,  or  some  other  cooling  cataplasms.  But,  if  cold  has  brought 
on  the  disorder,  it  is  proper  to  pour  upon  the  head  sea-water,  or, 
at  least,  salt-water  warm,  or  a decoction  of  laurel;  then  to  rub 
the  head  briskly;  next  to  embrocate  it  with  warm  oil,  and  to 
cover  it.  Some  even  bind  it  up ; others  clap  on  cervicalia*  and 
clothes,  and  thus  are  relieved;  others  are  assisted  by  hot  cata- 
plasms. And,  therefore,  where  the  cause  is  noc  known,  it  is 
proper  to  try , whether  cooling  things,  or  heating,  give  most 

* Cernicalc  was  used  in  a double  sense  by  the  Romans,  either  for  a bolster, 
or  a piece  of  dress  resembling  the  ncck-clocth. 
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relief,  and  to  use  those  which,  upon  experiment,  shall  he 
found  best. 

But  if  the  cause  cannot  be  discovered,  it  is  proper  to  pour  over 
the  head,  first  warm  water,  as  has  bepn  prescribed,  or  saltwater, 
or  a decoction  of  laurel,  then  cold  vinegar  and  water.  The  fol- 
lowing methods  are  of  general  use  in  all  inveterate  pains  of  the 
head  ; to  excite  sneezings,  to  rub  the  lower  parts  briskly,  to  use 
gargarisms  of  such  things  as  promote  saliva,  to  apply  eucurbitals 
to  the  temples  and  back  of  the  head,  to  elicit  an  haemorrhage 
from  the  nose,  to  vellicate  the  temples  now  and  then  with  resin, 
and,  by  applying  mustard,  to  ulcerate  those  parts  that  are  affected, 
first,  putting  linen  below,  t hat  it  may  not  corrode  too  severely,  or  to 
make  ulcers  where  the  pain  is,  by  hot  irons,  to  eat  always  mode- 
rately, and  drink  water;  when  the  pain  is  abated,  to  go  into  the 
bath,  there  to  pour  over  the  head  first  a great  quantity  of  hot 
water,  and  then  cold.  If  the  pain  is  wholly  removed,  to  return 
even  to  the  use  of  wine  ; but  ever  after  to  drink  water  before  any 
thing  else. 

That  kind  is  different,  where  a humour  is  collected  within  the 
head.  In  this  it  is  necessary  to  clip  to  the  skin  ; then  to  apply 
mustard,  so  as  to  ulcerate  it ; if  that  does  not  prove  effectual,  the 
knife  must  be  made  use  of.  The  management  must  be  so  far  the 
same  with  dropsical  cases,  that  the  patient  must  be  exercised, 
sweated,  briskly  rubbed,  and  take  such  food  and  drink  as  are 
powerful  diuretics. 

Of  tin;  cynicus  spasmus. — There  is  a distemper  incident  to 
the  face,  which  the  Greeks  call  cynicus  spasmus  (xu* ixo? 
ena 7/xos).  It  comes  on  with  an  acute  fever.  The  mouth  is 
turned  aside  with  a kind  of  grin,  and  therefore  it  is  nothing 
else  than  a distortion  of  the  mouth.  There  is  also  a frequent 
change  of  the  colour  in  the  face  and  the  whole  body,  and  a great 
propensity  to  sleep. 

It  is  very  proper  to  let  blood  in  this  disorder.  If  it  is  not 
removed  by  this,  to  give  a clyster.  If  it  does  not.  yield  even  to 
that,  to  vomit  by  white  hellebore.  Besides,  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun,  fatigue,  and  wine.  But  if  it  is  not 
cured  by  these  methods,  running  must  be  used,  and  gentle  and 
long  lriction  upon  that  part,  which  is  diseased;  in  the  other 
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parts  shorter,  but  brisk.  It  does  service  also  to  procure  sneez- 
ings, to  shave  the  head,  and  to  pour  upon  it  hot,  either  sea  water, 
or  at  least  salt  water,  with  sulphur  added  to  it;  after  this 
bathing,  to  rub  again,  to  chew  mustard,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
apply  cerate  to  the  parts  of  the  face  that  are  affected,  and  to  the 
sound  parts  mustard,  till  it  corrode  them.  The  properest  diet  is 
of  the  middle  kind. 

Of  a palsy  of  the  tongue—  But  if  the  tongue  be  paralytic, 
which  sometimes  happens  of  itself,  sometimes  is  occasioned  by 
another  distemper,  so  that  the  pronunciation  is  indistinct;  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a gargarism  of  a decoction  of  thyme,  or  hyssop, 
or  catmint;  to  drink  water;  to  rub  briskly  the  head,  mouth, 
and  the  parts  under  the  chin,  and  the  neck ; to  rub  the  tongue 
itself  with  laser  ; to  chew  the  most  acrid  things,  such  as  mus- 
tard, garlic,  onion;  to  make  strong  efforts  to  articulate  words 
clearly ; to  take  exercise,  keeping  in  the  breath ; to  pour  cold 
water  upon  the  head  often  ; sometimes  to  eat  plentifully  of 
radishes,  and  then  to  vomit. 

Of  a catarrh  and  gravedo. — A humour  distills  from  the  head 
sometimes  into  the  nose,  which  is  a slight  disorder  ; sometimes 
upon  the  fauces,  which  is  worse ; sometimes  even  upon  the 
lungs,  which  is  worst  of  all.  If  it  have  fallen  upon  the  nose,  a 
thin  rheum  flows  from  the  nostrils,  the  head  is  slightly  pained, 
a weight  is  felt  in  it,  and  there  are  frequent  sneezings.  If  upon 
the  fauces,  it  irritates  them,  and  raises  a slight  cough.  If  upon 
the  lungs,  beside  the  sneezings  and  cough,  there  is  also  a weight 
in  the  head,  lassitude,  thirst,  heat,  and  bilious  urine. 

Another  (though  not  very  different)  disorder  is  a gravedo. 
This  obstructs  the  nostrils,  blunts  the  voice,  causes  a dry  cough  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  saliva  is  salt,  there  is  a sounding  in  the 
ears,  the  veins  of  the  head  move,  and  the  rine  is  turbid.  Ail 
these  disorders  Hippocrates  calls  coryzae  ( h^cu  ).  I observe 
that  this  is  now  by  the  Greeks  appropriated  to  the  gravedo, 
and  catarrhs  are  called  by  them  catastagmi  ( These 

are  common,  and  of  short  continuance  ; but  if  they  be  neglected, 
are  usually  lasting.  None  of  them  is  dangerous,  but  such  as 
ulcerates  the  lungs. 

When  we  perceive  any  such  symptom,  we  ought  immediately 
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to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  bath,  and  venery.*  And  at 
the  same;  time,  nevertheless,  unction  may  be  used,  and  the 
ordinary  diet.  The  patient  should  take  a straight,  but  not  too 
quick  walk  ; and  after  it  the  head  and  face  must  be  rubbed  above 
fifty  times.  And  it  seldom  happens,  if  we  have  restricted  our- 
selves for  two  days  or  three  at  most,  that  the  disorder  is  not 
mitigated.  When  it  is  abated,  if  in  the  catarrh  the  phlegm  turns 
thicker,  or  in  a gravedo,  if  the  nostrils  are  more  open.f  the 
bath  is  to  be  used,  and  the  face  and  head  fomented  plentifully 
first  with  hot  water,  and  then  with  egelid  ; after  that,  the  patient 
may  eat  heartily  and  drink  wine.  But  if  on  the  fourth  day  the 
phlegm  is  equally  thin,  or  the  nostrils  appear  equally  obstructed, 
austere  Aminman  wine!  is  to  be  taken  ; then  again,  for  two  days 
successively,  water ; after  which  the  person  may  return  to  the 
bath  and  his  usual  way  of  living. 

Neither  even  on  these  days,  in  which  some  things  are  to  be 
retrained,  is  it  proper  to  live  like  sick  people;  but  in  all  other 
respects  the  same  liberties  may  be  taken  as  in  health,  except 
by  one,  who  is  used  to  be  long  and  severely  afflicted  with  these 
disorders;  for  such  a person  requires  a management  somewhat 
nicer.  Therefore,  if  the  defluxion  be  upon  his  nose  or  fauces, 
besides  what  1 mentioned  before,  he  ought  immediately  in  the 
first  days  of  his  indisposition  to  walk  much,  to  rub  the  inferior 
parts  briskly,  the  friction  must  be  more  gentle  upon  the  thorax, 
and  gentler  still  upon  the  head,  the  ordinary  diet  must  be  dimin- 
ished to  hall  the  quantity,  eggs  must  be  used,  starch,  and  such 
like  things,  which  generate  a thicker  phlegm;  thirst,  as  much 

* A re"er<?'l  11  is  l,robable  that  Almelovecn  is  wrong  in  omitting  after 
th.s  a VI, w,  Which  is  in  Morgagni’s  MS.  and  all  his  editions,  especially  as  a 
few  lines  after  our  author  mentions  the  condition  of  allowing  wine. 

1 In  Almeloveen  i nagis  patient.]  Though  the  MS.  and  Ca-sar  and  Ruellius 
read  thus,  yet  it  is  plain  from  the  text  itself  that  the  other  editions  are  right 
winch  have  it  magis  patent ; for  Celsus  presently  adds  in  a worse  state  of  the 
disorder  the  contrary  symptom  ; Si  nares  a-quc  clausa-  videntur.  Mur  "a  mi 
ep.  vi.  p.  149.  3 3 

f Hus,  says  Pliny,  has  the  preference  of  all  other  wines,  on  account  of  its 
strength,  and  its  growing  better  by  age.  Plin.  Nat.  Ilis  lib.  xiv  cap  •> 

And  thus  Virgil  says,  Georg,  ii.  line  07  : Sunt  etiam  Amine*  viles,  fortissima 
vwa. 
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as  he  can  bear,  must  be  one  part  of  the  cure.  When  by 
these  means  one  has  been  rendered  fit  for  the  bath,  and  has 
used  it,  a small  fish,  or  flesh  is  to  be  added  to  his  diet;  with  this 
caution,  however,  that  he  do  not  immediately  take  his  ordinary 
quantity  of  victuals.  Pure  wine  must  be  used  pretty  plentifully. 
But  if  it  distills  also  upon  the  lungs,  there  is  a much  greater 
necessity  for  walking  and  friction,  still  observing  the  same  rules 
in  diet.  If  these  have  not  the  desired  effect,  he  must  use  the 
more  acrid  kinds,  indulge  in  sleep  more,  and  abstain  from  all 
business,  sometimes  try  the  bath,  but  not  soon. 

In  a gravedo  it  is  necessary  for  the  first  day  to  rest,  neither 
to  eat  nor  drink,  to  cover  the  head,  and  put  wool  round  the 
throat;  the  day  following  to  rise,  to  abstain  long  from  drinking, 
or  if  he  is  obliged  to  do  it,  not  to  take  above  a hemina  of  water  ; 
on  the  third  day  to  take  a little  soft  bread  with  a small  fish  or 
some  light  flesh,  and  to  drink  water.  If  a person  should  not  be 
able  to  forbear  eating  heartily,  he  must  vomit ; when  he  comes 
into  the  bath,  he  is  to  foment  his  head  and  face  plentifully  with 
warm  water,  till  he  sweat,  then  return  to  the  use  of  wine.  After 
which  it  can  scarcely  happen,  that  the  same  indisposition  will 
continue.  But  if  it  remain,  use  must  be  made  of  cold,  dry,  and 
light  food,  as  little  moisture  as  possible,  friction  and  exercise 
being  still  continued,  which  are  necessary  in  every  indisposition 
of  this  nature. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 

From  the  head  we  proceed  to  the  neck,  which  is  liable  to  very 
severe  diseases.  Nor  is  there  a more  troublesome  or  more  acute 
distemper  than  that,  which  by  a kind  of  spasm  of  the  nerves 
draws  sometimes  the  head  to  the  shoulders,  sometimes  the 
chin  to  the  breast,  sometimes  stretches  the  neck  and  holds  it 
straight  and  immoveable.  The  first  the  Greeks  call  opisthotonus 
(osrio-aoTovoc),  the  second  emprosthotonus  ( ),  and 
the  last  tetanus  ( -re-mv o;),  although  some  with  less  accuracy 
make  use  of  these  names  indiscriminately.  They  often  kill 
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within  four  days;  if  the  patients  have  escaped  that  time,  they 
are  out  of  danger. 

All  these  are  cured  by  the  same  method  ; so  far  physicians 
agree.  But  Asclepiades  believed,  that  blood  should  be  let;  some 
again  affirmed  that  ought  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ; for  this 
reason,  that  the  body  then  stood  most  in  need  of  heat ; and  that 
this  resides  in  the  blood  of  the  veins.  This  indeed  is  false.  For 
it  is  not  the  nature  of  the  blood  to  be  peculiarly  hot;  but 
amongst  the  several  things,  which  compose  the  human  body,  it 
most  quickly  grows  either  hot  or  cold.  Whether  or  no  it  be 
proper  to  make  this  discarge,  may  be  understood  from  the 
general  directions,  which  were  given  about  bleeding.  But  it  is 
evidently  proper  to  give  castor,  and  with  it  pepper  or  laser. 
J hen  a moist  and  hot  fomentation  is  needful.  Therefore  most 
physicians  pour  warm  water  frequently  upon  the  neck.  That 
relieves  lor  the  present;  but  renders  the  nerves  more  liable  to 
cold,  which  is  to  be  particularly  avoided. 

It  is  more  proper  then  first  to  anoint  the  neck  over  with  liquid 
cerate;*  next  to  apply  ox-bladders  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  oil, 
or  a hot  cataplasm  made  of  meal,  or  pepper  bruised  with  a fig. 
But  it  is  most  suitable  to  foment  with  moist  salt ; the  manner  of 
doing  which  I have  already  shown.  When  any  of  these  has  been 
done,  it  is  fit  to  bring  the  patient  to  the  fire,  or,  if  it  be  summer 
time,  to  the  sun;  and  to  rub  his  neck,  and  shoulders,  and  spine 
with  old  oil,  which  is  fittest  for  that  purpose;  if  that  cannot  be 
had,  with  Syrian  oil  ;i  if  that  cannot  be  got,  with  the  oldest  fat. 

As  friction  is  serviceable  to  all  the  vertebras,  so  it  is  particu- 
larly to  those  of  the  neck.  Wherefore,  day  and  night,  but  at 

* Liquid  cerate,  says  .Egineta,  such  as  is  used  for  fractures,  is  prepared 
from  two  parts  of  oil  and  one  of  wax.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  17. 

t By  Syrian  oil,  I suppose  Celsus  here  means,  what  was  called  from  its 
sweetness  elceunwli,  which  Pliny  says  is  produced  spontaneously  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  Syria.  It  flows  from  the  trees  fat,  thicker  than  honey, 
thinner  than  resin,  of  a sweet  flavour,  and  is  used  by  the  physicians.  IHin. 
Aal.  Uis.  lib.  xv.  cap.  7.  And  to  the  same  purpose,  Dioscord.  lib.  i.  cap. 
37.  to  this  account  P.  .'Egineta  adds,  that  about  two  cyathi  of  this 
taken  in  a hemina  of  water  discharge  crude  and  bilious  humours  by  stool  ; 
but  that  this  draught  is  apt  to  stupify  a person,  which  .however,  is  not  dan- 
gerous, but  he  would  require  to  be  excited.  /•.  /Egi net.  lib.  vii.  cap.  3. 
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proper  intervals,  this  remedy  must  be  used.  When  it  is  inter- 
mitted, some  heating  malagma  must  be  applied.  And  cold  is  of 
all  things  to  be  avoided.  And  upon  that  account  there  ought  to 
be  a constant  fire  in  the  chamber,  where  the  patient  is  nursed, 
and  especially  in  the  morning  before  day-light,  when  the  cold  is 
most  intense.  Neither  will  it  be  improper  to  keep  the  head  close 
clipped,  and  to  moisten  it  with  hot  ointment  of  iris,  or  the  cyprine, 
and  to  keep  it  covered  with  a cap;  sometimes  to  dip  the  whole 
body  in  warm  oil,  or  in  a warm  decoction  of  fenugreek,  with  the 
addition  of  a third  part  of  oil.  A clyster  also  often  relaxes  the 
superior  parts. 

But  if  notwithstanding  the  pain  has  grown  more  severe,  cu- 
curbitals  are  to  be  applied  to  the  neck,  and  an  incision  made  in 
the  skin.  Eschars  are  to  be  made  either  by  irons,  or  mustard. 
When  the  pain  is  abated,  and  the  neck  has  begun  to  move,  we 
may  know,  that  the  disease  yields  to  the  remedies.  But  all  food 
that  requires  chewing  must  be  long  avoided.  Gruels  must  be 
used,  also  sorbile  eggs,  or  broth  made  of  chickens,  or  some  other 
tender  flesh.  If  this  has  succeeded,  and  the  neck  shall  appear  to 
be  entirely  well,  we  must  begin  with  pulse  or  intrita  well  moist- 
ened. But  the  patient  may  sooner  venture  to  chew  bread  than 
taste  wine;  for  the  use  of  this  is  very  dangerous,  and  therefore 
to  be  deferred  for  a longer  time. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OP  THE  DISEASES  IN  THE  FAUCES,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 


As  the  former  kind  of  distemper  afflicts  the  whole  neck,  so  theie 
is  another  common  one  equally  dangerous  and  acute,  the  seat  of 
which  is  in  the  fauces.  Our  authors  call  it  angina ; amongst  the 
Greeks  the  name  varies  according  to  the  species.  For  some- 
times there  appears  neither  any  redness  nor  tumor;  but  the 
body  is  dry,  the  breath  is  fetched  with  difficulty,  the  limbs  are 
relaxed.  This  they  call  synanche*  ( CWx”  )•  Sometimes  the 


* Synanche,  or  Cynanclc.]  According  to  Aretams,  the  latter  of  these 
names  was  given  to  the  distemper,  either  because  it  was  common  to  dogs 
or  because  these  animals  even  in  health  hang  out  their  tongues.  Lib.  i.  De 
Cans,  el  Sign.  Morb.  Acul.  cap.  vii. 
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tongue  and  fauces  are  red  and  swelled,  the  voice  is  stopped, 
the  eyes  are  turned,  the  face  is  pale,  and  there  is  a hiccough'. 
1 hat  is  called  ijuasi  synanche  ( CUV‘*7X’'  )•  These  symptoms  are 

common  to  both;  the  patient  is  not  able  to  swallow  either  food 
°r  drink;  his  breathing  is  obstructed.  It  is  more  slight,  when 
there  is  only  a swelling  and  redness,  and  the  rest  of  the  symp- 
toms do  not  follow.  That  they  call  parasynanche  (vrapaTvvxyx.11). 

Whatever  species  it  be,  if  the  patient’s  strength  will  allow, 
blood  must  be  let,  although  there  is  not  a plethora  ; the  next 
thing  is  to  give  a clyster.  A cucurbital  also  is  properly  applied 
below  the  chin,  and  about  the  fauces,  in  order  to  evacuate  the 
suffocating  matter.  Then  there  is  a necessity  for  moist  fomen- 
tations. For  dry  ones  cut  the  breath.  Therefore  it  is  fit  to 
apply  sponges,  which  are  better  dipped  now  and  then  in  warm 
oil,  than  in  warm  water.  And  it  is  of  great  eflicacy  in  this  case 
too,  to  put  on  salt  in  warm  bags.  Then  it  is  convenient  to  make 
a decoction  of  hyssop,  or  catmint,  or  thyme,  or  wormwood,  or 
even  bran,  or  dry  figs,  in  hydromel,  and  use  it  as  a gargarism  ; after 
that  to  touch  the  palate  either  with  ox-gall,  or  the  medicine, 
which  is  composed  of  mulberries.  Fine  Hour  of  pepper  is  also 
proper  to  sprinkle  upon  it. 

If  from  these  things  there  is  little  benefit,  the  last  remedy 
is  to  make  pretty  deep  incisions  under  the  jaws  above  the 
neck,  and  in  the  palate  about  the  uvula,  or  to  open  the  veins, 
that  lie  under  the  tongue,  that  the  distemper  may  be  discharged 
through  these  wounds.  If  this  method  do  not  relieve  the  patient, 
we  may  be  assured,  that  the  distemper  has  got  the  better  of  him. 
But  it  the  disorder  is  mitigated  by  them,  and  his  throat  is  ca- 
pable of  admitting  meat  and  drink,  health  will  be  easily  recovered 
again.  And  sometimes  nature  assists  too,  if  the  disorder  passes 
irom  a more  contracted  place  to  a larger.  For  this  reason,  when 
a redness  and  swelling  begins  in  the  prtecordia,  it  is  a sign,  that 
the  malady  has  begun  to  leave  the  throat. 


V hatever  has  relieved  it,  he  must  begin  with  a moist  diet, 
and  especially  hydromel;  then  take  soft  food,  and  not  acrid,  till 
the  fauces  return  to  their  former  soundness.  It  is  a vulgar 
opinion,  that  if  a person  eats  a young  swallow,  he  will  be  in^io 
danger  of  an  angina  for  the  whole  year;  and  that  if  it  be  pre- 
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served  in  salt,  to  burn  it,  and  powder  the  coal  of  it,  and  give  it  to 
drink  in  hydromel,  does  service  in  this  distemper.  And  as  this 
is  confidently  reported  by  men  of  good  credit  among  the  common 
people,  and  the  practice  can  be  attended  with  no  danger,  although 
I have  not  read  of  it  in  medical  treatises,  yet  I thought  fit  to  give 
it  a place  in  this  work. 

Of  a difficulty  of  breathing—  There  is  also  a disorder  about 
the  fauces,  which  amongst  the  Greeks  has  different  names  accor- 
ding to  its  different  degrees.  The  whole  consists  in  a difficulty 
of  breathing;  but  while  it  is  moderate,  and  does  not  wholly 
suffocate,  it  is  called  dyspnoea  (Mo-wvwa);  when  it  is  more  severe, 
that  the  patient  cannot  breathe  without  a noise  and  quick 
fetches,  asthma  (2«V0  ; when  the  difficulty  is  so  great,  that  re- 
spiration cannot  be  performed,  unless  the  neck  be  kept  erect, 
orthopnoea  (Spflomw*).  The  first  of  these  may  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance without  endangering  life;  the  two  following  are  com- 
monly acute.  These  symptoms  are  common  to  them  all,  that  by 
the  straightness  of  the  passage,  through  which  the  breath  comes, 
a wheezing  is  occasioned ; there  is  a pain  in  the  breast  and  prae- 
cordia, sometimes  also  in  the  shoulders,  and  that  goes  and  comes; 

besides  these  there  is  slight  cough. 

Now  the  remedy,  unless  there  be  some  contra-indication,  is 
letting  of  blood.  Nor  is  that  sufficient ; but  goat’s  milk  must  be 
givenwarm  to  the  patient  fasting,  and  if  he  has  no  fever,  his 
belly  must  be  opened;*  and  somtimes  purged ; and  sometimes  a 
clyster  must  be  given,  bywhich  means  the  body  being  extenu- 
ated, the  patient  begins  to  breathe  more  freely.  The  head  also 
ought  to  be  placed  high  on  the  bed,  and  the  thorax  assisted  with 
fomentations,  and  hot  cataplasms,  either  dry  or  moist ; and  after 
that  a malagma  applied,  or  a cerate  of  the  cyprine  ointment,  or 
that  of  iris.  Then  the  patient  must  drink  fasting  either  hydro- 
mel or  a decoction  of  hyssop,  or  bruised  caper-roots  in  water. 
It  is  proper  also  to  give  nitre,  or  cresses,  or  garlic  toasted,  and 
then  ground  and  mixed  with  honey  ; another  medicine  is  thus 


* Si  non  febrit,  venter  solvendus  est.}  This  I take  to  be  the  general  direc- 
tion ; if  he  has  no  fever,  the  intestinal  discharge  must  be  promoted.  Uganda 
aims,  by  which  I understand  the  accomplishment  of  this  by  diet  or  modi 
cines  and  interdum  etiam  ducenda,  the  use  of  clysters. 
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prepared,  honey,  galbanum,  resin,  and  turpentine  are  boiled  up 
together;  and  when  they  have  come  to  a consistence,  the  size 
of  a bean  is  put  every  day  into  the  mouth,  and  suffered  to  lie 
under  the  tongue,  till  it  be  dissolved  ; or  p.  X.  * and  a quadrans 
of  crude  sulphur,  and  p.  X.  of  southernwood  are  powdered,  and 
mixed  in  a cyathus  of  wine,  and  that  is  supped  warm.  And  it 
is  not  an  idle  opinion,  that  a fox’s  liver  dried  ought  to  be  beaten 
and  the  powder  of  it  sprinkled  upon  the  drink  ; or  that  the 
lungs  of  the  same  animal  should  be  eaten  roasted  as  soon  as 
possible  after  he  is  killed,  but  nothing  of  iron  used  in  the  dress- 
ing. Besides  these,  gruels  and  light  food  must  be  used,  some- 
times also  small  austere  wine,  and  sometimes  a vomit  taken. 
Whatever  is  diuretic  is  also  good;  but  nothing  more  so,  than 
walking  slowly,  almost  to  lassitude,  much  friction,  especially  of 
the  lower  parts,  either  in  the  sun  or  at  the  fire,  and  both  by  the 
patient  himself  and  by  others,  till  he  sweat. 

Of  an  ulcer  in  the  fauces. — In  the  internal  part  of  the  fauces 
there  sometimes  happens  an  exulceration.  In  this  case  most 
people  make  use  of  hot  cataplasms  externally,  and  moist  fomen- 
tations. They  advise  also  the  warm  vapour  to  be  received  by 
the  mouth;  by  which,  others  say,  these  parts  are  rendered  softer, 
and  more  fit  to  afford  entertainment  to  the  disorder,  that  already 
possesses  them.  But  if  the  distemper  can  be  prevented  by  these 
methods,  those  remedies  are  safe ; if  there  is  reason  to  fear  it 
is  already  begun,  they  are  improper.  It  is  undoubtedly  danger- 
ous to  rub  the  fauces,  for  it  ulcerates  them.  Neither  are  diu- 
retics good  ; because,  as  they  pass,  they  may  possibly  attenuate 
the  phlegm  of  the  part  affected,  which  it  is  better  to  repel. 

Asclepiades,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  useful  dis- 
coveries, in  which  I have  also  followed  him,  recommends  the 
sipping  of  very  strong  vinegar,  and  asserts,  that  this  without  any 
danger  suppresses  the  ulcers.  That  may  possibly  prevent  a flux 
of  blood,  but  cannot  heal  the  ulcers.  A more  proper  applica- 
tion is  lycium,  | which  the  same  author  also  equally  approves; 

♦ See  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  &c. 

t Lycium  or  puxacantha,  box-thorn,  a tree  of  the  thorn  kind.  The 
branches  with  the  leaves  are  bruised  and  macerated  for  some  days  in  water, 
then  boiled,  and  after  straining  it  is  boiled  again  to  the  consistence  of  honey. 
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or  the  juice  of  leek,  or  horehound,  or  sweet  almonds  rubbed 
with  tragacanth,  and  mixed  with  passum,  or  lint-seed  bruised, 
and  mixed  with  sweet  wine.  The  exercise  also  of  walking  and 
running  is  necessary.  And  smart  friction  is  to  be  used  from  the 
breast  downwards  to  all  the  inferior  parts. 

The  food  ought  to  be  neither  too  acrid,  nor  rough ; honey, 
lentils,  tragum,  milk,  ptisan,  fat  flesh,  and  especially  leeks,  and 
whatever  is  mixed  with  the  latter.  The  drink  ought  to  be  as 
little  as  possible  ; water  may  be  given,  either  pure,  or  boiled  to  a 
decoction  with  a quince  or  dates.  Also  mild  gargarisms  ; but  if 
these  are  not  successful,  repellent  ones  are  good. 

This  disease  is  not  acute,  and  yet  may  not  continue  long;  but 
requires  a speedy  cure,  lest  it  turn  very  severe  and  tedious. 

Of  a cough. — A cough,  which  is  contracted  in  many  different 
ways,  is  generally  a troublesome  concomitant  of  an  exulceration 
of  the  fauces  ; and  in  this  case,  when  the  fauces  are  cured,  the 
cough  ceases.  Yet  it  is  sometimes  found  by  itself  without  any 
other  distemper ; and  when  it  becomes  inveterate,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  remove  it  entirely.  And  sometimes  it  is  dry,  some- 
times it  either  generates  or  discharges  phlegm. 

In  this  it  is  proper  to  drink  hyssop  every  other  day  ; to  keep 
in  the  breath  and  run,  but  by  no  means  in  dusty  places  ; and  to 
read  aloud,  which  at  first  is  obstructed  by  the  cough,  but 
afterwards  overcomes  it ; then  to  walk  ; then  to  use  also  those 
exercises  that  employ  the  hands,  and  to  rub  the  breast  for  a 
long  time  ; after  these  to  eat  three  ounces  of  the  mellowest  figs 
stewed  over  the  fire. 

Besides,  if  it  be  moist,  strong  frictions  are  good  with  some 
heating  medicines,  the  head  being  briskly  rubbed  at  the  same 
time  ; also  cucurbitals  used -to  the  breast,  mustard  applied  to  the 
external  part  of  the  fauces,  till  it  be  a little  ulcerated  ; the  drink 
may  be  prepared  from  mint,  and  sweet,  almonds,  and  starch  ; 
and  beginning  with  dry  bread,  he  may  proceed  to  any  other  light 
food . 


The  best  lycium  is  what  will  burn.  It  lias  an  astringent  quality.  They 
adulterate  it  by  mixing  lees  of  oil,  or  the  inspissated  juice  of  wormwood  or 
ox-gall  iu  the  boiling.  Dioscorid.  lib.  i.  cap.  133.  [Many  suppose  this  to 
be  the  Acacia- Catechu.] — G.  F. 
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But  if  it  be  a dry  cough,  when  it  is  most  severe,  taking  a 
cyathus  of  austere  wine  relieves  ; provided  that  be  not  oftener 
done  than  three  or  four  times  after  proper  intervals.  It  is  like- 
wise necessary  to  swallow  a little  of  the  best  laser,  to  take  the 
juice  of  leeks  or  horehound,  to  lick  squills,  to  sip  vinegar  of 
squills,  or  at  least  sharp  vinegar,  or  two  cyathi  of  wine  with  a 
clove  of  bruised  garlic  infused  in  it. 

In  every  cough  it  does  service  to  take  journeys,  long  voyages, 
and  to  live  near  the  sea,  and  to  swim.  The  diet  must  be  some- 
times soft,  as  mallows  and  nettles  ; sometimes  acrid,  as  milk 
boiled  with  garlic  ; gruels,  to  which  laser  has  been  added,  or  such 
as  have  had  leeks  boiled  in  them,  till  they  have  lost  all  their 
verdure.  A sorbile  egg  also,  with  an  addition  of  sulphur,  may 
be  supped  ; for  drink,  warm  water  may  be  taken  first,  then 
alternately,  some  days  water,  and  other  days  wine. 

OJ  a spitting  of  blood. — A spitting  of  blood  may  strike  a 
greater  terror.  But  that  sometimes  is  less,  and  sometimes  more 
dangerous.  For  it  issues  sometimes  from  the  gums,  sometimes 
iiom  the  mouth  ; and,  indeed,  from  the  latter  very  plentifully  at 
times,  but  without  a cough,  without  an  ulcer,  or  any  distemper 
ot  the  gums,  and  without  expectorating  any  thing;  hut  breaks 
out  from  the  mouth  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  nose. 
And  sometimes  pure  blood  is  discharged,  at  other  times  some- 
thing like  water,  in  which  fresh  meat  has  been  washed.  Some- 
times it  comes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fauces,  which  may 
happen  by  means  of  an  exulceration  in  that  part;  or  when  it  is 
not  ulcerated,  either  from  the  mouth  of  some  vein  opened,  or 
tubercles  rising  there,  and  discharging  the  blood.  When  this 
is  the  case,  neither  meat  nor  drink  do  harm,  nor  is  any  thing 
expectorated,  as  from  an  ulcer.  But  sometimes,  when  the  throat 
and  wind-pipe  are  ulcerated,  a frequent  cough  forces  out  blood 
too.  Neither  is  it  uncommon  for  it  to  come  either  from  the 
lungs,  or  the  breast,  or  the  side,  or  the  liver.  Women,  whose 
menses  are  suppressed,  often  have  these  spittings.  And  medical 
writers  say,  that  blood  is  discharged  either  by  the  erosion,  or  the 
rupture  of  some  part,  or  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  some 
'ein.  1 he  first  they  call  diabrosis  (tha&pwcit; j , the  second  rheg- 
mochasmus  (hypox^/M;),  the  third  anastomosis  ) . 
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The  last  does  least  hurt ; the  first  is  most  dangerous.  And  it 
often  happens,  that  the  blood  is  followed  by  pus. 

Now,  sometimes  stopping  the  blood  is  alone  sufficient  to  effect 
a cure.  But  if  ulcers  have  followed,  if  pus,  if  there  be  a cough, 
diseases  are  formed,  which  differ  in  nature  and  danger  according 
to  the  parts  they  possess.  If  blood  only  is  discharged,  both  the 
remedy  is  easier,  and  the  termination  of  the  distemper  quicker. 
And  we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant,  that  a moderate  discharge  of 
blood  is  not  hurtful  to  those,  who  are  accustomed  to  hsemot  rhages, 
or  such,  whose  spine  or  hips  are  pained,  or  to  any  after  violent 
walking  or  running,  provided  there  be  no  fever  ; and  that  pass- 
ing off  in  the  urine,  it  removes  even  the  lassitude.  And  that  it 
is  not  terrible  in  the  case  of  a person,  who  has  fallen  from  a 
height,  if  nothing  else  appears  uncommon  in  his  urine.  That 
neither  is  a vomiting  of  blood  dangerous,  although  it  return,  if 
opportunity  has  been  allowed  to  strengthen  and  fill  up  the  body 
beforehand  ; and,  in  general,  that  no  such  dischaige  can  huit, 
when  it  happens  in  a strong  body,  and  is  neither  excessive,  nor 
raises  a cough,  nor  heat.  These  observations  are  univeisal. 
Now  I shall  return  to  those  particular  places,  which  I have 
mentioned. 

If  it  comes  from  the  gums,  it  is  sufficient  to  chew  purslane  ; if 
from  the  mouth,  to  hold  pure  wine  in  it;  if  that  is  not  effectual, 
vinegar.  If,  notwithstanding  these,  it  breaks  out  with  violence, 
because  it  may  waste  a person,  it  is  most  proper  to  divert  its 
force  by  applying  a cucurbital  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  making 
an  incision  in  the  skin  ; if  this  happens  to  a woman,  whose 
menses  are  stopped,  to  apply  the  cucurbital  to  her  groin,  with 
scarification. 

But  if  it  has  proceeded  from  the  fauces,  or  the  more  internal 
parts,  there  is  more  to  be  feared,  and  greater  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  cure.  Blood  must  be  let ; and  if  notwithstanding  that,  it 
breaks  out  from  the  mouth,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  a 
second  and  a third  time,  and  every  day  a little  taken  away;  the 
patient  ought  immediately  to  sup  either  vinegar,  or  the  juice  of 
plantain,  or  leek  with  frankincense;*  and  some  sordid  wool 

* Frankincense,  tlms.]  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  what  the  ancients 
called  thus,  goes  now  under  the  name  ol  olibanum. 
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dipped  in  vinegar  and  squeezed,  should  be  applied  externally 
upon  the  place,  which  is  diseased,  and  it  must  be  cooled  now  and 
then  with  a sponge.  Erasistratus  made  man}'  ligatures  in  the 
legs,  and  thighs,  and  arms  of  such  patients.  Asclepiades  was  so 
far  from  thinking  this  useful,  that  he  even  judged  it  hurtful. 
But  a number  of  experiments  give  proof  of  its  often  answering 
very  well. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  not  a necessity  for  making  ligatures  in 
many  places;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  do  it  below  the  groin,  and 
above  the  ancles,  and  near  the  top  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  fore 
arms.  I hen,  it  the  patient  have  a fever,  gruel  must  be  given  ; 
and  for  drink  some  astringent  decoction.  But  if  there  is  no 
fever,  either  washed  alica,  or  bread  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  a 
soft  egg  too  may  be  given  ; and  for  drink,  either  what  was  above- 
mentioned,  or  sweet  wine,  or  cold  water.  Butin  the  allowance  of 
drink  we  must  remember,  that  thirst  is  serviceable  in  this  disorder 

Besides  these,  rest,  security  from  apprehensions,  and  silence, 
are  necessary.  The  patient’s  head,  when  he  lies,  should  also  be 
high,  and  it  is-proper  to  clip  it  close.  The  face  is  to  be  often 
bathed  with  cold  water.  But  wine,  the  bath,  venery,  oil 
amongst  meat,  all  acrid  things,  warm  fomentations,  a hot  and 
close  room,  many  clothes  thrown  upon  the  body,  are  all  prejudi- 
cial ; also  frictions,  unless  when  the  bleedings  have  entirely 
ceased.  lhen,  indeed,  he  may  begin  with  the  arms  and  legs, 
but  not  touch  the  chest.  In  this  case  he  should  reside  near  the 
sea-coast  in  the  winter  time,  and  in  the  inland  places  in  the 
summer. 


CHAPTER  V. 

01'  THE  DISORDERS  OF  THE  STOMACH,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 

I HE  stomach**’  is  below  the  fauces;  to  this  many  tedious  dis- 
orders are  incident.-  For  sometimes  a great  heat  affects  it,  some- 

W hen  Celsus  mentions  the  gullet  and  stomach  together,  as  in  the 
first  chapter  of  this  book,  he  calls  the  former  slomachus,  and  the  latter  ven- 
triculus; but  he  often  comprehends  both  under  the  name  of  stomachus,  as  iu 
this  place,  which  appears  by  the  disorders  mentioned. 
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times  a flatulency,  or  an  inflammation,  or  an  exulceration  ; at 
other  times  phlegm  or  bile  attacks  it.  But  the  most  frequent 
disease  is  a relaxation;  nor  is  there  any  thing  from  which  the 
stomach  either  suffers  more  itself,  or  more  affects  the  whole 
frame. 

As  its  disorders  are  different,  so  are  the  remedies.  Where  it 
is  distressed  with  heat,  it  must  be  embrocated  now  and  then 
with  vinegar  and  rose-oil,  and  a powder*  with  oil  applied,  and 
such  cataplasms  as  at  the  same  time  both  repel  and  soften.  Cold 
water  may  be  given  to  drink,  unless  there  be  some  particular 
reason  against  it. 

When  there  is  a flatulency,  the  application  of  cucurbitals  does 
service,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  scarification.  Dry  and 
warm  fomentations,  but  not  very  strong,  are  serviceable.  Ab- 
stinence must  be  enjoined  at  times.  To  drink  wormwood,  or 
hyssop,  or  rue  fasting,  is  good.  Exercise  must  be  used,  at  first 
gentle,  and  afterwards  stronger  ; especially  such  as  may  move  the 
superior  parts,  which  kind  is  most  proper  in  all  disorders  of  the 
stomach.  Exercise  should  he  followed  b)T  unction  and  friction  ; 
also  the  bath  sometimes,  but  seldom,  and  sometimes  clysters; 
after  these  warm  food,  and  not  flatulent ; and  in  the  same  man- 
ner warm  drink,  first  water,  afterwards,  when  the  inflation  has 
subsided,  austere  wine.  This  rule  must  be  laid  down  in  all  dis- 
tempers of  the  stomach,  that  by  whatever  means  any  patient 
has  been  recovered,  he  must  pursue  the  same  method  when  he 
is  well ; for  his  weakness  returns,  unless  health  be  preserved  by 
the  same  regimen  by  which  it  was  restored. 

But  if  there  be  any  inflammation,  which  is  commonly  followed 
by  a swelling  and  pain,  the  chief  remedies  are  rest,  and  absti- 
nence, sulphurated  woolf  applied  round  it,  the  use  of  wormwood 
fasting.  If  there  is  a burning  heat  in  the  stomach,  it  must  be 

* The  word  is  pulvis .]  Our  author  does  not  say  what  powder.  He  had 
mentioned  rose-oil  just  before ; can  he  intend  the  powder  of  rose- 
leaves?  or  any  of  those  powders  he  prescribes  in  the  cardiac  disorder,  the 
last  of  which  is  quilibet  ex  via  pulvis,  any  common  dust  ? Or  has  the  word 
denoting  the  kind  been  omitted  by  the  copiers  ? 

t 1 suppose  he  means  wool  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  sulphur. 
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embrocated  now  and  then  with  vinegar  and  rose-oil  ; and  then 
lood  must  betaken  sparingly  ; and  the  external  applications  must 
be  such,  as  both  repel  and  soften  ; then,  withdrawing  these,  warm 
cataplasms  of  meal  must  be  used,  to  discuss  the  remains  of  it;  a 
clyster  must  be  given  now  and  then  ; exercise  must  be  used,  and 
a fuller  diet. 

But,  if  the  stomach  is  infested  with  an  ulcer,  the  same  course 
almost  must  be  pursued,  as  has  been  prescribed  in  ulcerated 
fauces.  Exercise  and  friction  of  the  lower  parts  must  be  prac- 
tised. Light  and  glutinous  food  must  be  used,  but  not  to  satiety. 
Every  thing  acrid  and  acid  is  to  be  avoided.  If  there  is  no  fever, 
sweet  wine  may  be  used,  or  if  that  inflates,  at  least  mild;  but 
neither  very  cold,  nor  too  hot. 

It  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  a vomit  is  necessary, 
sometimes  fasting,  sometimes  after  meat.  Exercise,  gestation, 
sailing,  friction,  are  good.  Nothing  is  to  be  eaten  or  drunk, 
but  what  is  warm  ; only  avoiding  such  things  as  usually  generate 
phlegm. 

It  is  a more  troublesome  disorder,  where  the  stomach  is  vi- 
tiated with  bile.  Those  that  are  thus  affected,  usually  at  the 
interval  of  some  days  throw  it  up,  and,  indeed,  which  is  worst  of 
all,  of  a black  colour.  It  is  proper  to  give  such  patients  clysters, 
and  potions  of  wormwood;  gestation,  sailing,  are  necessary,  and 
vomiting  by  sea  sickness,  if  it  can  be  procured  ; crudity  must  be 
avoided  ; food  used  easy  of  concoction,  and  not  ungrateful  to  the 
stomach,  and  austere  wine. 

I he  most  common  and  worst  disorder  of  the  stomach  is  a re- 
laxation, that  is,  when  it  is  not  capable  of  retaining  food,  and  the 
body  ceases  to  be  nourished,  and  thus  is  wasted  by  a consump- 
tion. The  bath  is  very  hurtful  in  this  species.  Reading,  and 
exercising  of  the  superior  parts  are  necessary,  also  unctions  and 
frictions;  then  to  have  cold  water  poured  all  over  the  body,  and 
to  swim  in  cold  water,  and  to  lay  the  stomach  itself  under  canals, 
and  more  especially  that  part  below  the  shoulders,  which  is  op- 
posite to  the  stomach  ; to  stand  in  cold  and  medicinal  springs  is  a 
salutary  practice,  such  are  those  of  Cutiliae*  and  Subruime;  food 

’ the  waters  ol  Cutilia:  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  Pliny  says,  are  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  by  a kind  of  suction  excite  a sensation  in  the  body  like  a 
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is  also  to  be  used  cold,  and  such  rather,  as  is  of  difficult  concoc- 
tion than  what  is  easily  corrupted  ; for  this  reason  most  people, 
that  can  concoct  nothing  else,  concoct  beef.  Whence  we  may 
infer,  that  neither  birds,  nor  venison,  nor  fish  ought  to  be  given, 
except  the  harder  kinds.  Cold  wine,  indeed,  is  fittest  to  drink, 
or,  at  least,  the  strong  well  warmed,  particularly  the  Rhetic  or 
Allobrogic,*  or  any  other,  which  is, both  austere,  and  seasoned 
with  resin  ; if  that  is  not  to  be  had,  the  roughest  possible,  and 
especially  Signine. f 

If  the  food  does  not  stay  upon  the  stomach,  water  is  to  be 
drunk,  and  a plentiful  vomiting  procured;  and  food  must  be  given 
a second  time,  and  then  cucurbitals  are  to  be  applied  two  fingers’ 
breadth  below  thestomaeh,  and  keptthere  for  two  or  three  hours. 
If  there  is  both  a vomiting  and  pain  at  the  same  time,  sordid 
wool,  or  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  a cooling  cataplasm,  must 
be  applied  to  the  stomach.  The  arms  and  legs  must  be  rubbed 
briskly,  but  not  long,  and  heated. 

If  the  pain  is  more  severe,  the  cupping  must  be  performed  four 
fingers  below  the  praecordia;  bread  dipped  in  cold  vinegar  and 
water  must  be  given  immediately;  if  ithas  not  staid,  then,  after 
the  vomiting,  some  light  thing  not  ungrateful  to  the  stomach  ; 
if  even  that  is  not  retained,  a cyathus  of  wine  every  hour,  till  the 
stomach  be  settled.  The  juice  of  radishes  is  also  a powerful  me- 
dicine ; but  a stronger  is  the  juice  of  the  acid  pomegranate,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  sweet  pomegranate,  and  an 
addition,  also,  of  the  juice  of  endive  and  mint,  but  the  least  pro- 
portion of  this  ; with  which  it  is  very  proper  to  mix  as  much  cold 
water,  as  equals  the  quantity  of  them  altogether.  For  that  is 
more  efficacious  for  composing  the  stomach  than  wine.  A vomit- 

bite  ; they  are  very  useful  to  the  stomach,  nerves,  and  the  whole  body.  Lib. 
xxxi.  cap  2.  Our  industrious  critics  and  collectors  have  not  been  able,  hi- 
therto, to  find  any  such  place  as  Subruma;  or  Sumliruina ?,  and  therefore  to 
cut  the  knot  they  cannot  loose,  propose  to  read  here,  as  well  as  in  the  fore- 
cited  place  of  Pliny,  Subcutilia;. 

* These  wines,  whose  qualities  are  here  described,  had  their  names  from 
the  countries  where  they  were  produced  ; the  first  was  the  Grisons,  and  the 
latter  Savoy. 

* This  wine,  by  reason  of  its  great  austerity,  was  used  as  an  astringent 
medicine  in  fluxes.  It  had  its  name  from  the  town  of  Signia  in  Latium. 
1‘lin.  Mai.  Hist.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  (1. 
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ing,  which  comes  of  itself,  is  to  be  stopped,  although  there  be  a 
nausea. 

But  if  the  food  has  grown  sour  or  putrid  within  the  stomach, 
both  which  accidents  are  known  by  the  eructations,  it  must  be 
evacuated;  and  the  stomach  must  be  immediately  recruited  by 
taking  the  same  kind  of  food  that  I have  just  mentioned.  When 
the  present  danger  is  removed,  we  must  return  to  those  things 
which  have  been  prescribed  before. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  PAINS  OF  THE  SIDES,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 

The  stomach  is  surrounded  by  the  sides;  and  in  these  there  hap- 
pen, sometimes,  violent  pains.  They  arise  either  from  cold,  or  a 
blow,  or  from  excessive  running,  or  from  a distemper.  But, 
sometimes,  the  disorder  goes  no  farther  than  a pain  ; which  is 
sometimes  slowly,  and  sometimes  quickly  removed.  At  other 
times  it  grows  extremely  dangerous ; and  there  arises  an  acute 
distemper,  which,  by  the  Greeks,  is  called  pleuriticus.*  To  this 
pain  of  the  side  is  added  a fever  and  cough  ; and  by  the  last  is 
expectorated,  if  the  distemper  be  tolerable,  phlegm;  if  severe, 
blood.  Sometimes,  also,  the  cough  is  dry,  and  brings  up 
nothing,  and  this  is  worse  than  the  first,  but  more  tolerable 
than  the  second. 

Now,  the  cure  of  a violent  and  recent  pain  is  letting  of  blood. 
But,  if  the  case  is  more  slight,  or  of  a longer  standing,  that  re- 
medy in  the  first  is  needless,  and  for  the  other  is  too  late;  and 
recourse  must  be  had  to  cupping,  first  making  an  incision  in  the 
skin.  Mustard,  with  vinegar,  is  also  proper  to  apply  upon  the 
breast,  till  it  produce  ulcuscles  and  pimples  ; and  after  that,  a 
medicine,  which  can  derive  the  humour  thither.  Besides  these,  it 
is  fit  first  to  put  sulphurated  wool  round  the  side;  and  when  the 
inflammation  has  a little  abated,  to  make  use  of  dry  and  warm 
fomentations.  F rom  these  a transition  is  made  to  malagmas. 

* wAiUjaTixoj.]  The  masculine  adjective  is  here  used  to  the  Latin  word, 
morbus. 
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If  an  inveterate  pain  still  continues,  in  the  last  place  it  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  application  of  resin.  Warm  food  and  drink  must 
be  used,  and  cold  avoided.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  amiss  to 
rub  the  extremities  with  oil  and  sulphur;  if  the  cough  has  abated, 
to  read  softly  ; and  by  that  time  to  take  both  acrid  food  and 
stronger  wine.  Such,  then,  are  the  prescriptions  of  the  physi- 
cians. But  without  these,  it  is  said  that  our  peasants  find  it  suffi- 
cient for  their  cure  to  drink  germander  in  water. 

These  rules  are  common  in  every  pain  of  the  side  ; the  cure  is 
more  difficult,  if  the  distemper  has  grown  acute.  In  such  a case, 
besides  what  has  been  already  directed,  these  cautions  are  to  be 
observed;  that  the  food  be  extremely  thin  and  mild,  especially 
gruel,  and  particularly  that,  which  is  made  of  ptisan  ; or  chicken 
broth  with  leeks,  and  that  is  not  to  be  given  till  the  third  day, 
and  with  this  condition  then,  that  the  strength  will  admit  of  it ; 
and  for  the  drink  a decoction  of  hyssop  or  rue  in  hydromel.  Now, 
the  seasons  for  giving  these  will  appear  from  the  consideration  of 
the  fever’s  increasing  or  abating,  so  that  theyT  be  given  in  the 
greatest  remission.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  should  know, 
that  in  a cough  of  this  kind  we  are  not  to  allow  the  fauces  to  be 
dry.  For,  often,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  expectorated,  it 
continues  and  suffocates  ; for  which  reason  I said,  that  a cough, 
which  evacuates  nothing,  was  still  worse  than  one,  which  brought 
up  phlegm.  But  the  distemper  itself,  in  this  case,  will  not  allow 
wine,  which  we  prescribed  before ; instead  of  it  the  cream  of 
ptisan  is  to  he  used. 

As  the  patient  is  to  be  supported  in  the  violence  of  the  distem- 
per by  these  things ; so,  when  it  has  abated  a little,  a fuller  diet 
and  also  some  wine  may  be  allowed  ; provided  nothing  be  given, 
which  may  either  refrigerate  the  body,  or  irritate  the  fauces.  If 
the  cough  remains  upon  the  recovery,  it  will  be  proper  to  intermit 
for  one  day ; and  the  day  after  to  take  a little  more  wine  with 
meat.  But  if  the  cough  still  prevails,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  as 
above  directed,  to  drink  some  cyathi  of  wine.  But  in  this  kind 
of  disorder,  sweet  wine,  or  at  least  mild,  is  more  proper.  If 
it  grows  inveterate,  the  body  must  be  strengthened  by  a ro- 
bust diet. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMON Y,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

From  the  frame  of  the  body  we  must  proceed  to  the  bowels  ; and 
first  of  all  to  the  lungs.  \\  hence  a violent  and  acute  distemper 
arises,  which  the  Greeks  call  peripneumonia  (''nrspi«mu,aon<t).  The 
nature  of  it  is  this.  The  whole  lungs  are  affected.  And  their 
disorder  is  followed  by  a cough  bringing  up  bile,  or  pus  a weight 
of  the  praecordia  and  the  whole  breast,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
violent  fevers,  continual  watching,  prostration  of  appetite,  and  a 
consumption.  This  kind  of  distemper  is  attended  with  more 
danger  than  pain. 

It  is  fit,  if  the  strength  will  admit  of  it,  to  let  blood  ; if  not,  to 
make  use  of  dry  cupping  to  the  praecordia  ; and  if  the  patient  can 
endure  it,  by  gestation  to  dissipate;  if  he  cannot  bear  that,  to  move 
him  gently  within  the  house;  to  give  him,  in  drink,  hyssop  boiled 
with  a dry  fig  ; or  a decoction  of  hyssop  or  rue  in  hydromel  ; to 
use  friction  longest  upon  the  shoulders,  a little  shorter  on  the 
arms,  and  feet,  and  legs,  gentle  over  the  lungs,  and  to  do  this 
twice  every  day. 

As  to  diet,  he  ought  neither  to  have  salt  things  nor  acrid,  nor 
bitters,  nor  astringents ; but  what  is  of  the  milder  kind.  There- 
fore, at  the  beginning  is  to  be  given  gruel  either  of  ptisan,  or 
alica,  or  rice,  in  which  recent  fat  has  been  boiled  ; along  with  it 
a soi bile  egg,  pine-nuts,  bread  with  honey,  or  washed  alica  with 
ydromel.  After  that,  not  only  pure  water  must  be  allowed  to 
drink,  but  hulromel,  too,  egelid  ; or  if  it  be  the  summer  time,  even 
cold;  unless  there  bo  some  particular  reason  against  it.  It  is 
sufficient  to  give  these  every  other  day,  when  the  distemper  is 
increasing. 

W hen  it  ceases  to  increase,  as  much  as  the  circumstances  will 
allow,  he  must  abstain  from  every  thing  except  egelid  water.  If 
the  strength  fails,  it  must  besupported  by  hydromel.  And  against 
t io  pains  the  application  of  hot  fomentations  are  good,  or  such 
tilings  as  both  repel  and  soften.  It  does  good  also  to  lay  salt 
ground  fine  upon  the  breast,  mixed  with  cerate;  because  it  cor- 
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rodes  the  skin  gently,  and  thus  diverts  the  course  of  the  matter, 
which  oppresses  the  lungs.  Some  malagmas  too,  of  such  things 
as  make  a derivation,  are  useful.  And  it  is  not  improper,  during 
the  violence  of  a distemper,  to  keep  the  windows  close  upon  the 
patient;  when  it  has  a little  abated,  three  or  four  times  a day  to 
open  them  a little  and  let  in  fresh  air.  Then,  when  he  begins  1,0 
recover,  for  several  days  to  abstain  from  wine ; to  use  gestation 
and  friction;  to  add  to  the  gruels  and  former  diet,  amongst  the 
pot-herbs,  leeks;  of  flesh,  the  heels  and  trotters  ; and  small 
fish  ; so  that,  for  a long  time  nothing  else  be  taken  but  what  is 
soft  and  mild. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  DISEASE  OF  THE  LIVER,  AKD  ITS  CURE. 

The  distemper  of  another  bowel,  that  is,  the  liver,  inlike  man- 
ner, happens  to  be  sometimes  long,  and  sometimes  acute.  The 
Greeks  call  it  hepaticus.*  There  is  a violent  pain  to  the  right, 
below  the  prteeordia;  and  the  same  reaches  to  the  right  side, 
and  to  the  clavicle,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  same  side , some- 
times, also,  the  right  hand  is  benumbed,  and  there  is  a sttong 
shuddering.  When  it  is  severe,  bile  is  vomited  ; sometimes  the 
hiccough  almost  suffocates.  And  these  are  its  symptoms,  when 
it  is  acute.  But  it  is  chronical,  when  there  is  a suppuration  in 
the  liver  ; and  the  pain  sometimes  ceases,  at  other  times  in- 
creases ; on  the  right  side  the  praecordia  are  hard  and  swelled  , 
after  eating,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  increased.  There  is 
also  a sort  of  paralytic  relaxation  of  the  jaws.  When  the  dis- 
order has  continued  long,  the  belly,  and  legs,  and  feet  swell ; 
the  breast,  and  arms,  and  the  parts  about  both  clavicles,  are 
emaciated. 

In  the  beginning,  the  best  thing  is  to  let  blood  ; then  the  belly 
must  be  opened  ; if  that  cannot  be  done  otherwise,  by  means  of 
black  hellebore.  Cataplasms  are  to  be  applied  externally;  first, 

» yjw&TixbS']  The  adjective  is  used  here  in  the  same  manner, as  pleuriticus 
before. 
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such  as  may  repel,  then  hot  ones,  which  can  discuss;  to  these  it 
is  proper  to  add  iris,  or  wormwood  ; after  them  a malagma.  The 
diet  should  be  gruels,  and  all  the  food  should  be  warm,  not  very 
nourishing,  and  generally  such  as  is  proper  in  a peripneumony ; 
and  those  besides  that  are  diuretic,  and  such  drink  as  will  pro- 
mote the  same  end.  Thyme  is  good  in  this  distemper,  savory, 
hyssop,  catmint,  sweet  marjoram,  sesamum,*  bay-berries,  pine- 
flowers,  blood-herb,  mint,  the  pulp  of  a quince,  the  fresh  and  raw 
liver  of  a pigeon.  Of  these,  some  may  be  eaten  alone,  and 
others  added  to  the  gruel,  or  the  drinks,  but  in  small  quantities; 
and  it  is  not  improper  to  swallow,  every  day,  a catapotium  com- 
posed of  powdered  wormwood,  honey,  and  pepper.  But  all  cold 
things  must  be  refrained,  for  nothing  hurts  the  liver  more.  The 
extremeties  must  be  rubbed.  All  labour  and  violent  motion 
avoided  ; even  the  breath  must  not  be  long  kept  in.  Anger, 
flutter,  lifting  any  thing  weighty,  throwing,  running,  are  hurt- 
ful. Pouring  water  plentifully  upon  the  body  does  good,  if  it  be 
the  winter  time,  hot ; if  the  summer,  tepid;  also  plentiful  unc- 
tion, and  sweating  in  the  bath. 

If  the  liver  is  oppressed  with  a vomica,  the  same  method  must 
be  followed  as  in  other  internal  suppurations.  Some  even  make 
an  incision  over  it,f  and  cauterize  the  vomica  itself. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  DISORDER  OF  THE  SPLEEN,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

But  when  the  spleen  is  affected,  it  swells,  and  together  with  it 
the  left  side,  which  is  both  hard  and  resists  pressure  ; and  the 


* D‘oscorides  gives  no  description  of  this,  but  says  it  is  bad  for  the  sto- 
mach, and  produces  a bad  smell  in  the  mouth.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  3G9.  Pliny  tells 
us  it  is  brought  from  India,  and  the  colour  of  it  is  white,  and  it  resembles 
the  erysimum,  or  hedge  mustard,  in  Greece  and  Asia.  Lib.  xviii.  cap.  10.  The 
modems  give  this  name  to  the  oily  purging  grain. 

t 1 hat  is,  through  the  teguments,  so  as  to  bring  the  part  affected  into  view. 
I have  here  followed  the  old  reading  contra  id,  which  Constantine,  upon  the 
authority  of  an  ancient  MS.,  changed  into  ultra  id;  which  I think  does  not 
afford  so  good  a sense,  though  fallowed  by  Linden. 
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belly  is  tense  ; there  is  some  swelling  also  in  the  legs.  Ulcers 
either  do  not  heal  at  all,  or,  at  least,  scarcely  cicatrize.  In  walk- 
ing briskly,  or  running,  there  is  a pain,  and  some  difficulty. 

This  malady  is  increased  by  rest.  Therefore,  there  is  a neces- 
sity for  exercise  and  labour;  care  being  taken,  however,  that 
these  he  not  carried  too  far,  lest  they  produce  a fever.  Unction, 
and  friction,  and  sweatings,  are  necessary.  Every  thing  sweet  is 
hurtful  , also  milk,  and  cheese.  Acids  are  most  agreeable  ; there- 
fore, it  is  good  to  sup  sharp  vinegar  alone,  and  more  especially 
that  which  is  tinctured  with  squills.  Salt  fish  is  to  he  eaten,  or 
olives  inhard  brine;  lettuce  in  vinegar  ; endive  also,  and  beets 
in  the  same  manner  ; and  mustard,  wild  radish,  and  parsnips  ; of 
animal  food,  the  heels  and  cheeks,  lean  birds,  and  venison  of  the 
same  kind.  A decoction  of  wormwood  in  water  may  be  given  for 
drink  fasting;  but,  after  meat,  the  water,  in  which  a smith  has 
often  extinguished  hot  iron  ; for  this  very  powerfully  contracts 
the  spleen  ; the  discovery  of  which  property  we  owe  to  an  ob- 
servation made  upon  animals  bred  in  the  houses  of  smiths,  that 
they  have  very  small  spleens.  Small  and  austere  wine  may  also 
be  given  ; and  every  thing  in  food  or  drink,  which  is  diuretic  ; of 
great  efficacy  for  that  purpose  is  trefoil  seed,  or  cummin,  or 
smallage,  or  serpyllum,  or  cytisus,*  or  thyme,  or  hyssop,  or  sa- 
vory ; for  these  seem  very  proper  to  promote  a discharge  of  the 
humour  from  it.  It  is  good  also  to  eat  of  the  spleen  of  beef  ; and 
rocket  and  cresses  are  remarkable  for  attenuating  the  spleen. 
There  must  be  some  external  application  to  ease  the  pain.  Such 
is  composed  from  a kind  of  acornsf  used  by  the  Unguentarii, 
which  the  Greeks  call  myrobalani  ; or  the  seeds  of 

lint  and  cresses,  mixed  with  wine  and  oil ;'  also  of  green  cypress 
and  dry  figs  ; or  of  mustard  and  a fourth  part  of  the  suet  of  a 


* Cytisus  is  a shrub,  all  white  like  the  buckthorn,  sending  out  branches 
of  a cubit’s  length  or  more,  about  which  are  the  leaves,  resembling  fenu- 
greek ; which,  being  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  smell  like  rocket.  Dioscorid. 
lib.  iv.  cap  695. 

t Dioscorides  calls  this  Qa'Ka vo?  /uups-^uiij . It  Is  the  fruit  of  a tree  like  the 
myristica.  It  resembles  the  Pontic  nut;  upon  being  squeezed,  like  bit- 
ter almonds,  it  emits  a moisture,  which  is  used  for  ointments  instead  of  oil. 
It  grows  in  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  742. 
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goat’s  kidneys,  and  this  is  rubbed  in  the  sun  and  applied  imme- 
diately. And  the  caper,  too,  is  fit  for  this  disorder  in  many 
forms  ; for  it  may  both  he  eaten  itself  with  meat,  and  its  pickle 
with  vinegar  supped.  Moreover,  the  root  powdered,  or  its  bark 
with  bran,  or  the  caper  itself  powdered,  and  mixed  with  honey, 
may  be  applied  externally.  There  are  also  malagmas  calculated 
for  this  purpose. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 

But  where  the  kidneys  are  affected,  the  disorder  continues  long. 
It  is  worse  if  attended  with  a frequent  bilious  vomiting.  It  is 
proper  to  rest ; to  lie  soft ; to  open  the  belly  ; and  even  to  give  a 
clyster  if  it  will  not  do  without  it ; to  sit  down  often  in  warm 
water;  to  take  neither  meat  nor  drink  cold;  to  abstain  from 
every  thing  salt,  acrimonious,  acid,  and  fruit  of  the  apple  kind  ; 
to  drink  freely  ; to  add  sometimes  to  the  meat,  and  sometimes  to 
the  drink,  pepper,  leeks,  ferula,*  white  poppies,  which  usually 
cause  a great  discharge  of  urine  from  the  kidneys. 

If  they  be  ulcerated,  and  the  ulcers  are  to  be  cleansed,  the 
remedy  is  sixty  seeds  of  cucumber  blanched,  fifteen  kernels  of  the 
wild  pine,  as  much  anise  as  can  be  held  between  three  fingers,  a 
little  saffron  ; all  these  powdered,  and  divided  into  two  draughts 
of  mulse. 

If  the  pain  only  is  to  be  relieved,  the  medicine  is  thirty  seeds  of 
cucumber,  and  twenty  of  the  kernels  mentioned  before,  five  sweet 
almonds,  a little  saffron  powdered,  and  given  to  drink  with  milk. 
And,  besides  these,  it  is  proper  to  apply  some  malagmas;  espe- 
cially such  as  are  fit  for  drawing  out  moisture. 


* FrcM/ct  answered  to narlhex  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  a general  name 
for  several  herbs  of  the  same  genus,  front  whence  some  of  the  fetid  gums 
are  obtained,  as  sagapenum  and  galbanum.  The  ancients  made  use  of  the 
stalks  of  these  herbs,  in  the  same  manner  as  pasteboards  are  now  used  for 
fractures,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  eighth  book. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

F rom  the  bowels  we  proceed  to  the  intestines,  which  are  obnoxious 
both  to  acute  and  chronic  distempers.  And,  first  of  all,  we  shall 
make  mention  of  the  cholera:  because  thatseems  at  once  to  affect 
equally  the  stomach  and  intestines.  For,  at  the  same  time, there  is 
both  a purging  and  vomiting ; besides  these,  there  are  flatulencies, 
the  intestines  are  racked,  bile  is  forced  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, first  resembling  water,  then,  as  if  fresh  meat  had  been 
washed  in  it,  sometimes  white,  sometimes  black,  or  variously 
coloured.  Upon  this  account,  the  Greeks  gave  this  distemper 
the  name  of  cholera  (^oXe/jo:).  And,  besides  what  we  have  taken 
notice  of  already,  the  legs  and  hands  too  are  often  contracted, 
thirst  torments,  and  there  are  faintings.  Where  all  these  concur, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  patient  die  suddenly.  And,  never- 
theless, there  is  no  distemper  obviated  with  less  trouble. 

Wherefore,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  these  symptoms,  it  is 
proper  to  drink  plenty  of  tepid  water  and  to  vomit.  Thatscarcely 
ever  fails  to  vomit;  but,  although  it  miscarries  in  that,  yet  it  is 
of  use  to  mix  new  matter  with  the  corrupted  ; and  it  is  a step  in 
the  recovery,  if  the  vomiting  be  stopped.  If  that  happens,  all 
drink  must  immediately  be  abstained  from.  But  if  there  be 
bloody  stools,  it  is  fit  to  bathe  the  stomach  with  something  cold, 
or, if  the  belly  be  pained,  with  the  sameegelid.the  belly  itself  being 
assisted  by  medicines  moderately  warm.  But  if  the  vomiting,  and 
purging,  and  thirst,  all  at  once  torment  greatly,  and  what  is  vo- 
mited is  yet  somewhat  crude,  it  is  not  a proper  time  to  give  wine  ; 
water  must  be  given,  and  that  not  cold,  but  rather  egelid.  And 
penny-royal  with  vinegar  must  be  applied  to  the  nostrils,  or  po- 
lenta sprinkled  with  wine  or  mint,  or  what  is  comfortable  or  re- 
freshing to  nature.* 

* I have  given  a sense  of  the  phrase  secundum  naturam  (which  is  the  read, 
ing  of  Linden  and  .dlmeloveon),  very  near  to  that,  in  which  the  philosophers 
use  it,  because  1 can  hnd  no  other.  Pinxius,  Junta,  and  the  Manutii,  read 
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But  when  the  crudity  is  removed,  then  there  is  more  apprehen- 
sion of  the  person  fainting.  Wherefore,  at  such  time,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  wine;  which  ought  to  be  small,  aromatic,  and 
mixed  with  cold  water,  either  with  the  addition  of  polenta,  or  a 
piece  of  bread,  which  also  it  is  proper  to  eat ; and  as  often  as  the 
stomach  or  belly  has  discharged,  so  often  to  recruit  the  strength 
by  these  means.  Erasistratus  directed  to  mix,  at  first,  three 
or  five  drops  of  wine  with  every  draught,  and  then  to  add  more 
wine  by  degrees.  He  was  in  the  right,  if  he  gave  wine  from  the 
beginning,  and  then  found  reason  to  fear  a crudity  ; but  if  he  ima- 
gined a great  weakness  could  be  relieved  by  three  drops  of  wine, 
he  was  mistaken. 

But  if  the  patient  be  empty,  and  his  legs  contracted,  wormwood 
must  be  given  to  drink  now  and  then.  If  the  extremities  be 
cold,  they  must  be  anointed  with  hot  oil,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  wax  ; and  cherished  with  hot  fomentations.  If  even  by  these 
relief  has  not  been  procured,  a cucurbital  must  be  applied  exter 
nally  over  the  stomach  itself,  or  mustard  put  upon  it.  When 
that  is  composed,  it  is  proper  for  him  to  sleep  ; and  on  the  day 
following  to  abstain  from  drinking;  on  the  third  day  to  go  into 
the  bath;  to  recruit  himself  gradually  by  food  ; and  sleep,  if  he 
can  rest  easily  ; and  to  avoid  fatigue  and  colds.  If,  after  thesup- 
pression  of  the  cholera,  a feverishness  remains,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a clyster,  then  to  take  food  and  wine.  Now,  this  distemper 
is  both  acute,  and  so  much  seated  between  the  intestines  and 
the  stomach,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  it  peculiarly 
belongs. 

td  mentha  secundum  naturam  est.  As  the  books  vary,  and  none  of  them 
make  the  meaning  quite  clear,  it  might  perhaps  be  plainer,  if  it  be  read  r el 
quod  secundum  cam  naturam  est,  that  is,  of  mint,  or  something  of  the  same 
nature. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  C03LIAC  DISTEMPER  OF  THE  STOMACH,  AND  ITS 
CORE. 

At  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  seated  a distemper,  which 
is  usually  long,  called  coeliacus  (jtoiluaaos)  by  the  Greeks.  In 
this  the  abdomen  grows  hard,  and  is  pained ; there  is  no  passage 
by  stool,  and  not  so  much  as  wind  can  escape  ; the  extremities 
grow  cold  ; and  there  is  a difficulty  in  breathing. 

It  is  most  proper  in  the  beginning  to  apply  warm  cataplasms 
over  all  the  belly  to  ease  the  pain ; after  meat  to  vomit,  and 
thus  to  empty  the  belly  ; then  on  the  following  days  to  apply 
cucurbitals  (without  making  any  incision)  to  the  belly  and  hips ; 
to  loosen  the  belly  itself  by  giving  milk  and  salt  wine  cold  ; 
green  figs  also,  if  it  be  the  season  for  them ; and  this  caution, 
however,  that  neither  the  allowance  of  food  nor  drink  be  given 
all  at  once,  but  gradually.  Wherefore,  at  intervals  it  is  sufficient 
to  take  two  or  three  cyathi,  and  food  in  proportion  to  this.  And 
a cyathus  of  milk  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  so 
given,  does  very  well.  Warm  and  acrid  food  is  proper;  so  that 
even  bruised  garlic  with  milk  is  no  bad  mixture. 

In  a little  time  the  case  requires  gestation,  and  especially 
sailing ; to  be  rubbed  three  or  four  times  a day  with  oil  and  nitre 
together ; to  have  warm  water  poured  on  after  meat ; then  to 
apply  mustard  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  except  the  head,  till 
they  be  corroded  and  grow  red  ; and  more  especially  if  the  body  be 
firm  and  strong.  Then  there  must  be  a gradual  change  to  such 
things  as  bind  the  belly.  Strong  roasted  flesh  is  to  be  given, 
and  such  as  is  not  easily  corrupted ; boiled  rain-water  may  be 
given  to  drink,  to  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  cyathi  at  a time. 

If  the  disorder  be  of  long  standing,  it  is  proper  to  swallow  the 
bulk  of  a pepper  corn  of  the  best  laser;  and  every  othei  day  to 
drink  wine  or  water,  at  times  to  sup  single  cyathi  of  wine, 
taking  food  between ; to  give  a clyster,  of  rain-water  egelid  ; and 
more  especially  if  the  pain  continues  in  the  lower  parts. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

OF  THE  DISTEMPER  OF  THE  SMALL  GUT,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

To  the  intestines  themselves  two  distempers  are  peculiar  ; one 
of  which  is  in  the  small,  and  the  other  in  the  large  gut. 
The  first  is  acute  ; the  other  may  continue  long.  Diodes  the 
Carystian  called  the  distemper  of  the  small  intestine  chordapsus 
(jC'f that  of  the  larger  he  named  ileus  (s.’Xsoj).  But  I 
observe,  that  most  people  now  call  the  first  ileus,  and  the  other 
colicus  (*oA ixoj).  Now  the  first  occasions  a pain,  sometimes 
above,  sometimes  below  the  navel.  In  either  place  there  is  an 
inflammation;  neither  the  excrements  nor  wind  can  pass  down- 
wards. If  the  upper  part  is  affected,  the  food,  if  the  lower,  the 
excrements  are  returned  by  the  mouth  ; in  either  case  there  is 
danger;  which  is  increased,  if  the  vomiting  be  bilious,  fetid,  or 
various,  or  black. 

I he  cu:e  is  letting  ol  blood  ; or  applying  cucurbitals  in  several 
places,  but  not  to  make  incisions  of  the  skin  every  where  ; for 
that  is  sullicient  in  two  or  three  places  ; from  the  rest  it  suffices 
to  evacuate  air.  I hen  it  is  proper  to  observe  where  the  seat 
of  the  disorder  is;  for  there  is  commonly  a swelling  over  it. 
And  if  it  he  above  the  navel,  a clyster  signifies  nothing;  if  it  is 
below,  it  is  most  proper,  in  the  opinion  of  Erasistratus,  to  give 
clysters  sometimes  ; and  this  remedy  is  often  of  very  great  'ser- 
vice in  these  parts.  The  liquor  proper  for  this  is  strained  cream 
Oi  ptisan,  with  the  addition  of  oil  and  honey  without  any  thing 
else.  It  there  is  no  swelling,  it  is  most  proper  to  .apply  the 
two  hands  to  the  top  of  the  belly,  and  to  bring  them  down 
gradually  ; tur  thus  the  seat  ot  the  disorder  will  be  discovered,  as 
it  will  necessarily  resist  the  pressure;  and  from  thence  it  may 
be  determined,  whether  it  is  fit  to  use  clysters  or  not. 

Ihe  following  remedies  are  general ; to  apply  hot  cataplasms 
from  the  breasts  as  lar  as  the  groin  and  spine,  and  to  change 
them  often  ; to  rub  the  legs  and  arms;. to  dip  the  patient  all 
over  in  warm  oil.  If  the  pain  does  not  abate,  to  give  even  a 
clyster  of  three  or  fuur  cyathi  of  warm  oil.  When  by  these 
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means  we  have  procured  a passage  for  the  wind  downward,  to 
give  tepid  mulse  to  drink,  but  in  small  quantity,  for  before 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  he  drink  nothing ; if  that  has  suc- 
ceeded well,  to  add  gruel. 

When  the  pain  and  feverishness  have  ceased,  then  we  may 
venture  upon  a fuller  diet ; but  neither  flatulent  nor  strong,  lest 
the  intestines  yet  weak  be  hurt.  Nothing  should  be  drunk  but 
pure  water;  for  every  thing  either  vinous  or  acid  is  prejudicial 
in  this  distemper.  And  even  afterwards  it  is  proper  to  avoid  the 
bath,  walking,  gestation,  and  other  motions  of  the  body;  for  the 
disease  is  apt  to  return  upon  slight  occasions ; and  cold,  or  any 
violent  motion,  before  the  intestines  have  fully  recovered  their 
strength,  brings  it  back  again. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  niSEASE  OF  THE  LARGE  INTESTINE,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

That  distemper,  which  is  seated  in  the  large  intestine,  princi- 
pally affects  that  part,  where  I mentioned  the  csecum  to  be 
situated.  There  is  a violent  inflation  ; vehement  pains,  especially 
on  the  right  side ; the  intestine  seems  to  be  inverted,  which 
almost  forces  out  the  wind.  In  most  people  it  comes  after  colds 
and  crudity,  then  ceases;  and  while  they  live,  it  often  returns, 
and  torments,  but  does  not  shorten  life. 

When  this  pain  has  begun,  it  is  proper  to  apply  dry  and  warm 
fomentations,  but  first  of  all  mild,  and  then  stronger;  and  at 
the  same  time  by  friction  to  make  a derivation  of  the  matter  to 
the  extremities,  that  is,  the  legs  and  arms  ; if  it  is  not  removed, 
to  make  use  of  dry  cupping,  where  the  pain  is.  There  is  also  a 
medicine  calculated  for  this  distemper,  which  is  called  colicon 
(xoAikov).  Cassius  claimed  the  glory  of  this  invention.  It  has 
the  best  effect  given  by  way  o potion  ; but  even  externally 
applied,  by  dispersing  the  wind,  it  eases  the  pain. 

Neither  food  nor  drink  should  bo  given,  till  the  pain  be  over. 
The  regimen  for  such  patients  I have  already  mentioned.*  The 


* Vid.  book  i.  chap.  7. 
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composition,  which  is  culled  colicon,  consists  of  the  following 
ingredients:  of  cost  us,  anise,  castor,  each  p.  X.  iii.  parsley, 
p.  X.  iv.  long  pepper  and  round,  each  p.  X.  v.  tears  of  poppy, 
round  cyperus,  myrrh,  nard,  of  each  p.  X-  v>-  these  are  incor- 
porated in  honey.  Now  this  may  he  both  swallowed  alone,  and 
taken  with  warm  water. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OP  A DYSENTERY,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

The  next  disorder  of  the  intestines  to  this  is  by  us  called  tor- 
mina, and  by  the  Greeks  dysenteria  (JurivTjjta).  The  intes- 
tines are  ulcerated  within  ; blood  Hows  from  them  ; and  together 
with  that  either  excrements,  which  are  always  liquid,  or  some- 
thing mucous,  are  discharged  ; sometimes  along  with  it  some- 
thing fleshy  is  excerned.  There  is  a frequent  desire  of  going  to 
stool,  and  a pain  in  the  anus;  with  this  pain  a very  small 
quantity  is  excreted  ; and  even  by  that  the  pain  is  increased; 
and  after  some  time  it  abates,  and  there  is  a small  interval  of 
ease;  sieep  is  interrupted;  a slight  fever  comes  on;  and  when 
this  distemper  grows  inveterate,  it  either  kills  a man  in  time,  or 
though  it  terminates  at  last,  torments  him  long. 

The  first  rule  to  be  observed,  is  to  rest;  for  all  kinds  of 
agitation  ulcerate:  then  to  sup  a cyathus  of  wine  fasting,  with 
the  bruised  root  of  cinquefoil ; to  apply  restringent  cataplasms 
over  the  belly,  which  is  not  expedient  in  the  above-mentioned 
disorders  of  this  part;  and  as  often  as  he  has  gone  to  stool,  to 
wash  his  lower  parts  with  a warm  decoction  of  vervains  ; to  eat 
purslane,  either  boiled  or  preserved  in  strong  brine;  to  take 
such  food  and  drink  as  bind  the  belly. 

II  the  distemper  is  of  longer  standing,  it  is  fit  to  administer  a 
tepid  injection  of  the  cream  of  ptisan  or  milk,  or  melted  fat,  or 
deer  s marrow,  or  oil,  or  butter  with  rose-oil,  or  the  raw  whites 
ol  eggs  with  the  same,  or  a decoction  of  lin-seed  ; or  if  there  is 
no  sleep,  the  yolks  with  a decoction  of  rose  leaves;  for  these  ease 
the  pain,  and  render  the  ulcers  milder,  and  are  especiallv  useful, 
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if  the  disorder  be  also  attended  with  a nausea.  Themison  asserts, 
that  the  roughest  brine  should  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 

The  food  ought  to  be  sueh  as  is  gently  astringent  to  the  belly. 
But  diuretics,  if  they  have  their  natural  effect,  are  useful  by 
making  a derivation  of  the  humour ; if  they  do  not  gain  that 
point,  they  increase  the  malady  ; therefore  they  must  not  be 
administered,  but  to  such  as  they'  usually  affect  in  that  way 
easily.  If  there  be  a fever,  pure  warm  water  must  be  given  to 
drink,  or  such  as  has  an  astringent  quality  ; if  that,  is  not  to  be 
got,  light  austere  wine.  If  for  several  days  these  remedies 
have  done  no  good,  and  the  distemper  is  now  inveterate,  drinking 
of  water  pretty  cold  binds  the  ulcers,  and  begins  a recovery. 
But  when  the  belly  is  once  bound,  they  must  immediately  return 
to  warm  drink. 

Sometimes  also  there  happens  to  be  a discharge  of  putrid 
sanies,  which  has  an  intolerable  stench  ; and  sometimes  pure 
blood  comes  away.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  belly'  should 
be  washed  with  hydromel ; after  that  the  injections  above  pre- 
scribed must  be  used.  And  a piece  of  minium*  powdered  with 


* Pliny  complains  that  minium,  which  was  used  by  the  painters,  was  of  a 
poisonous  nature,  and  through  ignorance  often  given  in  medicine  instead  of 
the  Indian  cinnabar.  This  last,  he  says,  is  believed  to  be  the  gore  of  a 
dragon  crushed  by  the  weight  of  a dying  elephant,  with  a mixture  of  the 
blood  of  these  animals.  Minium  was  found  in  the  silver  mines  in  both  the 
Spains,  but  hard  and  sandy  ; also  at  Colchos  in  a certain  inaccessible  rock, 
but  this  was  a spurious  kind;  the  best  was  got  near  Ephesus.  Manum 
some  of  the  Greeks  call  cinnabar,  others  millos.  Plin.  lib.  xxix.  c.  1 and 
lib.  xxxiii.  c.  7.  Cinnabar,  says,  Dioscorides,  some  mistake  for  what  is 
called  ammion ; for  this  last  is  prepared  from  a certain  stone  mixed  with  the 
silver  sand  in  Spain,  and  no  where  else.  In  the  melting  pot  it  changes  into 
a very  florid  and  flame  colour ; it  has  a suffocating  steam  in  the  mines  ; the 
painters  make  use  of  it.  But  cinnabar  is  brought  from  Libya,  and  sold  at  a 
great  price,  in  so  much  that  painters  can  hardly  have  it  for  their  use  ; the 
colour  of  it  is  deep,  whence  some  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  blood  of  a 
dragon;  it  has  the  same  virtues  as  the  hematites  stone.  Lib.  v.  c.  883. 
Millos  Sinopica,  the  best  is  solid  and  heavy,  of  a liver  colour,  not  stony,  very 
thin  when  melted.  It  is  gathered  in  Cappadocia  in  certain  caves ; it  is 
strained  and  brought  to  Sinope,  and  sold  there,  whence  its  name.  Tt  pos- 
sesses a drying  quality,  and  agglutinating,  for  which  reason  it  is  mixed 
with  vulnerary  plasters,  and  drying  and  styptic  troches.  It  binds  the  belly 
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a hemina  of  salt,  is  powerful  against  a gangrene  of  the  intestines  ; 
or  they  may  be  mixed  with  water,  and  given  for  a clyster.  But 
if  pure  blood  is  evacuated,  the  food  and  drink  ought  to  be 
astringent. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


OF  A I.IENTERY,  AND  ITS  CUBE. 

From  a dysentery  sometimes  proceeds  a lientery,  in  which  the 
i ntestines  can  retain  nothing,  and  whatever  is  taken  they  pre- 
sently pass  unconcocted.  This  sometimes  is  tedious,  and  some- 
times carries  off  people  quickly. 

Now  in  this  disorder  it  is  proper  to  administer  astringents,  to 
enable  the  intestines  to  retain.  Wherefore  mustard  should  be 
applied  over  the  breast;  and  when  the  skin  is  ulcerated,  a ma- 
lagma to  discharge  the  humour;  and  let  the  patient  sitdown  in  a 
decoction  of  the  vervains;  and  take  such  food  and  drink  as  bind 
the  belly,  and  have  cold  water  poured  over  him. 

Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  upon  the  application  of  all 
these  remedies  at  once,  there  do  not  arise  a malady  on  the  eon- 
tiary  extreme,  by  means  of  immoderate  flatulencies.  Wherefore 
the  intestines  will  require  to  be  strengthened  gradually  by  the 
daily  addition  of  somewhat.  And  as  in  every  Hux  of  the  belly, 
so  in  this,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  go  to  stool  not  as  often 
as  there  is  a motion,  but  as  often  as  there  isan  absolute  necessity, 
that  this  very  delay  may  bring  the  intestines  to  a habit  of  bear- 
ing their  burden. 

There  is  another  direction,  which  belongs  equally  to  all 
similar  disorders,  to  be  principally  regarded  in  this;  that  since 
most  of  the  things  proper  for  the  disorder  are  disagreeable  to 
palate' such  as  Plantain,  and  bramble  berries,  and  whatever 
is  mixed  with  pomegranate  bark,  such  of  these  are  to  be  chosen 


c.  830 n rn|h  Sn  an<1  1S  K‘Ven  in  cb'sters  to  hepatic  patients.  I.ib.  v. 
probable  that h°  se'v  h*re  prescr,bes  1m)innn  from  Sinope,  which  makes  it 
Uiesc  s a ndCd  lh?  mi!l0S  Cf  ni‘-ondes.  B ut  up  u,  comparing 
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as  the  patient  prefei's.  Then,  if  he  has  an  aversion  to  them  all, 
let  something  less  beneficial,  but  more  grateful,  be  given  at 
times  to  excite  his  appetite.  Exercise  and  friction  are  necessary 
also  in  this  distemper  ; and  with  these,  according  to  Hippocrates, 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  fire,  the  bath,  and  vomiting,  even  by 
white  hellebore,  if  the  other  means  for  that  purpose  prove  unsuc- 
cessful. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  WORMS  IN  THE  BELLY,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Worms,  too,  sometimes  infest  the  belly,  and  they  are  sometimes 
discharged  downwards,  at  other  times,  which  is  more  disagreeable, 
from  the  mouth ; and  sometimes  we  observe  them  to  be  broad, 
which  are  the  worst  kind,  and  sometimes  round. 

If  they  are  broad,  a decoction  of  lupines,  or  mulberry  bark  in 
water  may  be  given  to  drink  ; or  either  hyssop,  or  an  acetabu- 
lum of  pepper  powdered,  and  a little  scammony  with  water.  Or 
let  the  patient  on  one  day,  after  eating  plentifully  of  garlic, 
vomit;  and  the  day  following  take  a handful  of  the  small  stalks 
of  the  pomegranate,  and  boil  these,  after  bruising  them,  in  three 
sextarii  of  water,  till  a third  part  remains  ; let  him  add  to  this  a 
little  nitre,  and  drink  it  fasting;  then,  after  the  interval  of  three 
hours,  let  him  take  two  draughts  of  this  decoction,  or  the  same 
with  the  addition  of  hard  brine  ; then  go  to  stool,  having  hot 
water  in  a vessel  below  him. 

If  again,  they  are  round,  which  chiefly  molest  children,  both 
the  same  medicines  may  be  given,  and  something  more  gentle, 
as  the  seed  of  nettles  powdered,  or  of  cabbage,  or  cummin  with 
water,  or  mint,  with  the  same,  or  a decoction  of  wormwood,  or 
hyssop  in  hydromel,  or  the  seed  of  cresses  powdered  with  vinegar. 
It  is  good  also  to  eat  lupines,  and  garlic,  or  to  have  clysters  of 
oil  administered. 
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OF  A TENESMUS,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

'I  here  is  also  another  distemper,  which  is  more  mild  than  any 
I have  been  treating  of,  called  by  the  Greeks  tenesmus  (tehs^oj). 
I his  ought  to  be  ranked  neither  with  the  acute  nor  the  chronic 
disorders,  since  it  may  be  easily  removed,  and  by  itself  never 
proves  mortal.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  a dysentery,  there  is  a 
frequent  motion  to  stool ; and  equal  pain,  when  any  thing  is 
excreted.  Something  like  to  phlegm  and  mucus  is  discharged, 
sometimes  too,  slightly  tinctured  with  blood  ; but  with  these  is 
sometimes  mixed  what  has  been  duly  concocted  from  the  food. 

It  is  proper  to  sit  down  in  warm  water;  to  apply  something  to 
the  anus  itself  pretty  often.  For  which  purpose  many  medicines 
are  suitable;  butter  with  oil  of  roses  ; acacia  dissolved  in  vinegar  ; 
that  plaster,  which  the  Greeks  call  tetrapharmacum,*  melted 
with  rose-oil;  alum  wrapped  up  in  wool,  and  thus  applied;  and 
the  same  injections  which  relieve  in  the  dysentery  ; the  same  de- 
coction of  vervains  to  foment  the  lower  parts.  Every  other  day, 
water  and  light  austere  wine  are  to  be  drunk  alternately.  The 
drink  ought  to  be  egelid,  and  nearer  to  cold  ; the  diet  of  the  same 
nature  as  we  have  directed  for  a dysentery. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  A SIMPJ.E  PURGING,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

A purging,  while  recent,  is  still  a more  gentle  distemper, 
m which  the  discharge  is  both  liquid,  and  more  frequent  than 
ordinary.  In  this  the  pain  is  sometimes  tolerable,  at  other  times 
Very  severe>  a°d  that  shows  a greater  violence  of  the  disease. 
But  lor  the  belly  to  be  loose  for  one  day  is  often  salutary;  and 
even  Ini  several  days,  provided  there  be  no  fever,  and  it  cease  in 
seven  days.  For  thus  the  body  is  cleansed  ; and  what  would  have 


Tetrapharmacum,  or  compounded  of  four  medicines.  Vid.  lib.  v.  c.  19. 
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hurt  internally,  is  advantageously  evacuated.  But  the  continu- 
ance of  it  is  dangerous;  for  sometimes  it  brings  on  a dysentery 
and  febriculas,  and  wastes  the  strength. 

It  is  sufficient  to  rest  the  first  day ; and  not  to  stop  the  flux  of 
the  belly.  If  it  has  ceased  spontaneously,  to  make  use  of  the 
bath,  to  take  a little  food;  if  it  continues,  to  abstain  not  only  from 
food,  but  from  drink  also.  On  the  day  following,  if  the  belly  still 
be  loose,  to  continue  at  rest;  and  take  a very  little  astringent 
food.  On  the  third  day  to  go  into  the  bath  ; to  rub  every  part 
of  the  body  briskly,  except  the  belly  ; to  expose  the  loins  and 
shoulders  to  the  heat  of  the  fire ; to  take  food,  but  such  as  is 
astringent  to  the  belly ; a little  wine  undiluted.  If  on  the  day 
following,  the  purging  shall  continue,  to  eat  more,  but  likewise 
to  vomit.  Upon  the  whole,  to  struggle  against  it  by  thirst, 
fasting,  and  vomiting,  till  it  ceases;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
that  after  this  care  the  belly  should  not  be  bound. 

There  is  another  method,  when  one  has  a mind  to  stop  the 
flux,  to  take  supper,  and  then  to  vomit ; on  the  day  after,  to  rest 
in  bed ; to  be  anointed  in  the  evening,  but  gently ; then  to  eat 
half  a pound  of  bread  in  neat  Aminsean  wine  ; next,  something 
roasted,  and  especially  a bird  ; and  afterwards  to  drink  the  same 
wine  mixed  with  rain  water  ; and  to  continue  in  this  course  till 
the  fifth  day,  and  vomit  again.  Asclepiades,  contrary  to  former 
authors,  affirmed,  that  the  drink  ought  always  to  be  cold,  and 
indeed  as  cold  as  possible.  My  opinion  is,  that  every  one  may 
determine  by  his  own  experience,  whether  he  should  use  it  hot 
or  cold. 

But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  this  disorder,  neglected  for 
several  days,  may  be  more  difficult  to  cure ; it  is  proper  to  begin 
with  a vomit;  then  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  to  be 
anointed  in  a tepid  place  ; to  eat  moderately,  and  drink  wine 
undiluted  and  as  rough  as  can  be  got;  to  keep  rue  with  cerate 
applied  over  the  belly.  And  in  this  state  of  the  body,  neither 
walking  nor  friction  are  proper  ; riding  in  a chariot  is  good,  on 
horseback  much  better ; for  nothing  strengthens  the  intestines 
more. 

If  medicines  are  to  be  made  use  of,  those  composed  of  the 
apple  kind  are  most  suitable.  At  the  time  of  vintage,  pears  and 
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crab  apples  are  to  be  thrown  into  a large  vessel ; if  these  cannot 
be  had,  green  tarentine  pears,  orsignine,  the  apples  called  scan- 
diana  or  amerina,  or  pears  called  myrrhapia;*  and  to  these 
quinces  must  be  added,  and  pomegranates  with  their  bark,  ser- 
vice fruit,  and,  which  are  more  used,  the  torminalia,  and  let 
these  take  up  the  third  part  of  the  jar;  after  that  it  must  be 
filled  with  must,  and  boiled  till  the  whole  contents  being  dis- 
solved unite  into  one  mass.  This  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste  ; 
and  whenever  the  case  requires  it,  taken  moderately",  without 
any  prejudice  to  the  stomach  it  binds  the  belly;  it  is  sufficient 
to  take  two  or  three  spoonsful  in  one  day.  Another  stronger 
medicine  is,  to  gather  myrtle  berries,  and  press  the  wine  from 
them,  to  boil  it  to  the  tenth  part,  and  sup  a cyathus  of  that. 
The  third,  which  may  be  got  at  any  time,  is  to  scoop  a pome- 
granate, and  taking  out  all  the  seeds,  to  put  in  again  the  mem- 
branes that  were  between  them  ; then  to  drop  in  raw  eggs,  and 
mix  them  up  with  a small  wooden  stirrer  ; then  to  put  the  shell 
over  the  fire,  which  does  not  burn,  while  there  is  any  moisture 
within;  when  it  begins  to  grow  dry,  it  is  proper  to  remove  it, 
and  taking  out  the  contents  with  a spoon,  to  eat  them.  This 
acquires  greater  efficacy  by  the  addition  of  some  other  things  ; 
therefore  it  is  even  put  into  pepper  wine,  and  mixed  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  eaten  with  these;  and  pulse  may  be  taken  also 
boiled  with  some  old  honeycomb.  And  lentils  boiled  with  pome- 
granate bark,  and  bramble  tops  boiled  in  water,  and  eaten  with  oil 
and  vinegar,  are  efficacious;  as  also  to  drink  the  decoction  either 
of  dates,  or  quinces,  or  dry  service  fruit,  or  bramble  berries  ; and 
I mean  this  kind  of  liquor,  whenever  I direct  such  drink  to  be 
given  as  is  astringent.  A hemina  of  wheat  also  is  boiled  in 
austere  Aminaaan  wine  ; and  the  wheat  is  given  to  a person 
fasting  and  thirsty,  and  after  that  the  wine  is  supped  ; this  may 
justly  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  powerful  medicines.  And 
the  signine  wine  is  given  also  to  drink,  or  resinated  austere,  or 
any  other  austere  kind.  And  the  pomegranate  is  bruised  with 
its  shells  and  seeds,  and  is  mixed  with  such  wine  ; and  a person 
either  sups  this  alone,  or  drinks  it  mixed.  But  the  use  of  medi- 
cines is  needless,  unless  where  the  disorder  is  violent. 

So  called,  according  to  Pliny,  from  the  likeness  of  their  llavour  to  that 
of  myrrh.  Lib.  xxw  c.  15. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  WOMB,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 

From  the  womb  in  women  proceeds  a violent  distemper;  and 
next  to  the  stomach,  this  part  both  suffers  most  sensibly  itself, 
and  most  affects  the  rest  of  the  body.  Sometimes  it  destroys 
the  senses,  so  as  to  occasion  their  falling  as  in  an  epilepsy  ; but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  eyes  are  not  turned,  nor  is  there 
any  discharge  of  froth,  nor  convulsions  ; there  is  only  a profound 
sleep.  In  some  women  this  distemper  returns  frequently,  and 
attends  them  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

When  it  attacks,  if  there  be  sufficient  strength,  bleeding 
relieves  ; if  there  is  not,  yet  cucurbitals  must  he  applied  to  both 
sides  of  the  groin.  If  the  patient  lies  long  in  this  state,  or  used 
to  do  so,  it  is  proper  to  hold  to  the  nostrils  the  extinguished 
wick  of  a lamp,  or  some  other  of  these  things  I have  mentioned 
of  a remarkably  had  smell,  in  order  to  rouse  the  woman.  The 
same  purpose  is  obtained  by  pouring  on  of  cold  water.  And  rue 
bruised  small  with  honey  is  good,  or  cerate  of  cyprine  oil,  or  any 
other  hot  and  moist  cataplasm,  applied  from  the  pudenda  up  to 
the  pubes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  hips  and  hams  ought  also  to 
be  rubbed. 

After  this,  when  she  returns  to  herself,  she  must  be  forbid 
wine  for  a whole  year,  even  although  the  disorder  do  not  return. 
Friction  must  be  practised  every  day  over  the  whole  body,  but 
chiefly  on  the  belly  and  hams.  Food  of  the  middle  kind  must  be 
given  ; mustard  be  applied  to  the  lower  belly  every  third  or  fourth 
day,  till  the  skin  grow  red. 

If  the  hardness  continue,*  nightshade  dipped  in  milk,  and 

* Si  durities  manet.]  This  appears  suspicious,  as  our  author  had  men- 
tioned no  hardness  before.  In  this  chapter  he  first  describes  hysteric  fits, 
then  prescribes  the  proper  treatment  both  during  the  paroxysms,  and  after 
they  are  over.  We  have  very  great  reason  to  believe  the  whole  chapter  to 
be  corrupted,  for  reasons  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a following  note. 
With  regard  to  this  particular  place,  my  opinion  is,  that  after  Celsus  had 
finished  what  he  had  to  say  concerning  hysteric  fits,  he  next  proceeded  to 
treat  of  a hardness  of  the  uterus;  and  after  directing  sonic  remedies,  in  case 
of  their  failing,  and  the  hardness  continuing,  he  orders  other  medicines  to  be 
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then  rubbed  small,  seems  to  be  a proper  emollient,  and  white 
wax  and  deer’s  marrow  with  iris  ointment,  or  beef  suet,  or  goat’s, 
mixed  with  rose-oil.  In  drink  must  be  given  either  castor,  or 
git,  or  dill.  If  she  is  not  in  good  habit,  she  may  be  purged  with 
the  cyperus.  If  the  womb  is  ulcerated,  a cerate  may  be  made 
of  rose-oil,  also  fresh  hog’s  lard  mixed  with  whites  of  eggs  may  be 
applied;  or  the  white  of  an  egg  mixed  with  rose-oil,  with  the 
addition  of  some  powder  of  roses  to  help  the  consistence.  But 
when  the  womb  is  pained,  it  ought  to  be  fumigated  with  sulphur. 

But  if  an  excessive  discharge  hurts  a woman,  the  remedy  is  to 
make  an  incision  in  the  skin,  and  apply  cucurbitals  either  to  the 
groin  or  below  the  breasts.  If  the  discharge  is  malignant,* 
restringents  must  be  used.  This  intention  is  answered  by  white 
olives,  black  poppies  taken  with  honey,  and  gum  liquified,  to- 
gether with  the  powdered  seed  of  smallage,  and  given  in  a 
cyathus  of  passum. 

tried.  What  renders  this  conjecture  the  more  probable,  is,  that  A ret®  us, 
amongst  the  chronic  diseases  of  the  uterus,  mentions  a hardness. 

“ There  is,”  says  he,  “another  species  of  cancer,  where  there  is  no  ulcer,  but 
a hard  and  resisting  tumor.  The  whole  uterus  is  stretched,  violent  pains 
distress,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  a cancerous  ulcer  of 
this  part."  Lib.  ii.  De  Cans,  at  Sig.  Morb.  chron.  c.  2. 

• Si  maligna  purgatio  est,  subjicienda  sunt  coercentia.  Tims  Linden  and 
Almeloveen.  Morgagni  observes,  that  the  manuscript  copy  of  Alex.  Paduan, 
after  the  words  subjicienda  sunt,  not  only  has  a great  vacuity  to  the  end  of 
the  page,  hut  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  coeuntia;  and  in  the  margin  op- 
posite to  this  chasm  are  written  these  words:  Dcsunt  in  vetustissimo  exem- 
plari dun  folia.  Two  h ares  are  wanting  in  the  oldest  cop;/.  In  this  also, 
where  the  indexes  were  prefixed  to  each  book,  he  found  tire  following  in  the 
fourth : Vulra  exulcerata  csl—Dc  vesica— De  calculis  in  vesica— In  omni 
dotore  vesica.  And  in  the  margin  of  the  book  he  found,  Vulva  ulcerata 
est,  written  opposite  to  Si  rero  vulva  exulcerata  csl.  Then  should  have  fol- 
lowed the  two  other.  And  the  last,  namely,  In  omni  dolore  resieec,  was  set 
over  against  Plotter  hoe  in  omni  dolore  vesica • and  not  video,  as  Linden 
and  Almeloveen  read  it. 

In  the  M S.  in  the  library  of  St.  Anthony,  at  Venice,  he  found  the 
preceding  chasm  much  larger,  four  and  a half  large  pages,  the  same  obser- 
vation ill  the  margin,  and  the  correspondent  numbers  in  the  contents  of  the 
book.  Morgagni , ep.  ii.  p.  45  — cp.  iii.  p.  50.  So  that  it  is  probable  our 
author  had  first  finished  the  diseases  of  the  uterus,  as  being  peculiar  to 
women,  aud  then  proceeded  to  those  of  tire  uiinary  bladder,  as  common  to 
both  sexes. 
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Besides  these,  in  all  disorders  of  the  womb,  such  drink  is 
proper  as  is  made  of  the  aromatics,  that  is,  spikenard,  saffron, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  the  like.  The  mastich  tree,  boiled  to  a 
decoction,  has  the  same  effects.  But  if  the  pain  be  intolerable, 
and  blood  is  dicharged,  even  bleeding  is  proper,  or  at  least  the 
application  of  cucurbitals  to  the  hips,  after  making  an  incision  in 
the  skin. 

Of  an  excessive  discharge  of  urine. — But  when  urine  is  made 
beyond  the  measure  of  what  is  drunk,  and  coming  away  without 
pain  emaciates,  and  creates  danger,  if  it  be  limpid,  there  is  a 
necessity  for  exercise  and  friction,  especially  in  the  sun,  or  at 
the  fire.  The  bath  ought  to  be  seldom  used,  and  the  stay  in  it 
but  short ; the  food  astringent;  the  wine  austere  and  undiluted, 
in  summer  cold,  in  winter  egelid,  but  as  little  as  possible.  The 
belly  should  be  either  opened  by  a clyster,  or  purged  with  milk. 
If  the  urine  is  thick,  both  the  exercise  and  friction  ought  to  be 
more  violent;  the  stay  in  the  bath  longer;  the  food  tender; 
wine  as  above  directed ; in  both  cases,  every  thing  that  pro- 
vokes urine  must  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  AN  EXCESSIVE  DISCHARUE  OF  SEMEN,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

There  is  also  a distemper  about  the  parts  of  generation,  an 
excessive  profusion  of  semen,  which  without  venery  or  dreams, 
runs  off  in  such  quantities,  that  in  time  it  destroys' a man  by  a 
consumption. 

In  this  disorder  brisk  frictions,  pouring  water  over  the  body, 
and  swimming  in  water  extremely  cold,  are  salutary  ; no  food 
nor  drink  but  what  is  taken  cold.  It  is  proper  also  to  avoid 
crudities,  and  everything  flatulent;  and  to  take  nothing  that 
seems  to  generate  semen  ; such  are  siligo,  fine  flour  of  wheat, 
eggs,  alica,  starch,  all  glutinous  flesh,  pepper,  rocket,  bulbous 
roots,  pine  nuts.  And  it  is  not  improper  to  foment  the  lower 
parts  with  a decoction  of  the  astringent  vervains,  and  to  apply  a 
cataplasm  composed  of  the  same  to  the  lower  belly  and  groin  ; 
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ami  especially  rue  with  vinegar;*  ami  the  person  should  be 
cautious  not  to  sleep  supine. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OP  THE  niSEASE  OP  THE  HIPS,  AND  ITS  CURE. 

It  remains  that  I come  to  the  extremities,  which  are  connected 
together  by  articulations.  I shall  begin  with  the  hips.  In 
these  a violent  pain  arises,  which  often  weakens,  and  some 
people  it  never  leaves ; and  lor  this  reason  that  species  is  most 
dillicult  to  cure,  which  after  long  diseases  turns  upon  this  part 
with  a pernicious  force  ; and  as  it  relieves  other  parts,  so  it  takes 
a fast  hold  of  this,  which  it  affects. 

Fomentations  of  hot  water  must  be  used  first;  then  warm 
cataplasms.  Hie  applications,  which  appear  to  be  most  useful 
in  this  case,  are  the  bark  of  capers  cut  small  and  mixed  with 
barley-meal,  or  with  a fig  boiled  in  water;  or  the  meal  of  darnel 
boiled  with  diluted  wine,  and  mixed  with  dry  Ices.  It  is  more 
convenient  to  apply  these  malagmas  in  the  night-time,  because 
they  are  apt  to  grow  cold.  The  root  of  elicampane  also  bruised, 
ami  after  boiled  with  austere  wine,  and  spread  all  over  the  hip,  is 
amongst  the  most  powerful  remedies.  If  these  do  not  discuss 
the  malady,  hot  and  moist  salt  must  be  made  use  of. 

If  the  pain  is  not  removed  by  this  method  neither,  or  a swell- 
ing comes  on,  the  skin  must  be  cut,  and  cucurbitals  applied; 
i urine  must  be  promoted  ; and  if  the  belly  be  bound  a clyster 
‘ must  be  g|Ve“-  The  last  remedy,  which  is  also  of  great  efficacy 
in  disorders  of  the  womb,  is  to  make  ulcers  in  the  skin  with  hot 
irons  m three  or  four  places  above  the  hip.  To  make  use  of 
; I”101'0"  f°Oi  chiefly  in  the  sun,  and  several  times  in  one  day; 
that  this  hurtful  collection  of  humours  may  be  more  easily  dis- 

* Almcvolcen  and  Linden  read  pracipoeptc  ex  aceto : r Haro  nutem  oportet 
rutam  e supina.,  dormiat.  This  is  making  Celsus  condemn  what 
almost  all  physicians  have  approved,  and  therefore,  with  Constantine  and 
Konsseus,  I read  prc-cipueyuc  ex  actio  rotam  . vitare  etiam  oportet  ne  s opi - 
dam/af  which  Morgagni  prefers.  Kp.  i.  p.  27. 
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cussed.  The  hips  themselves  may  be  rubbed,  if  there  be  no 
ulcer  ; if  there  is,  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Now,  since  an 
ulcer  is  frequently  to  be  made  with  hot  iron,  that  noxious 
matter  may  be  evacuated,  this  is  always  to  be  observed,  that 
ulcers  of  this  kind  be  not  healed  as  soon  as  may  be  ; but  kept 
open,  till  the  distemper,  which  we  propose  to  cure  by  them, 
ceases. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  A PAIN  IN  THE  KNEES,  AND  ITS  CUKE. 

The  knees  are  next  to  the  hips,  in  which  there  sometimes  hap- 
pens to  be  a pain.  The  cure  consists  in  the  same  cataplasms 
and  cupping  ; which  are  the  remedies  also  when  any  pain  arises 
in  the  shoulders  or  the  other  joints.  It  is  most  hurtful  of  all 
things  for  one,  whose  knees  are  pained,  to  ride  on  horseback. 
Now,  all  pains  of  this  kind,  when  they  have  continued  long,  are 
scarcely  cured  without  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  DISEASES  IN  THE  JOINTS  OF  THE  HANDS  AND  FEET, 
AND  THEIR  CURE. 

In  the  hands  and  feet  the  diseases  of  the  joints  are  more  frequent, 
and  continue  longer.  Such  as  happen  to  gouty  people  in  these 
places,  seldom  disturb  either  eunuchs,  or  boys  before  coition,  or 
women,  unless  their  menses  be  suppressed. 

When  they  begin  to  feel  them,  blood  must  be  let.  For  this 
done  immediately  at  the  beginning  often  procures  good  health 
for  a whole  year,  sometimes  for  life.  Some,  too,  by  cleansing 
themselves  thoroughly'by  drinking  asses’  milk,  have  prevented 
its  ever  returning.  Others  by  abstaining  from  wine,  mulse,  and 
venery  for  a whole  year,  have  rendered  themselves  secure  from 
it  for  their  whole  life.  And  this  method  is  to  be  pursued  after 
the  first  attack  of  the  pain,  although  it  has  ceased.  But.  if  the 
fits  of  it  are  grown  customary,  one  may  indeed  be  more  secure 
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at  such  times  as  the  pain  has  remitted  ; but  more  care  ought  to 
betaken  at  such  seasons,  as  it  returns,  * which  happens  com- 
monly in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

Now,  when  the  pain  is  not  violent,  the  patient  ought  to  use 
gestation  in  the  morning ; then  to  be  carried,  or  to  exercise 
himself  by  walking  gently,  and  if  the  gout  be  in  the  foot,  at 
small  intervals  alternately  sometimes  to  sit,  sometimes  to  walk  ; 
next,  before  he  takes  food,  without  bathing,  to  be  rubbed  gently 
in  a warm  place,  to  sweat,  and  have  egelid  water  poured  over 
him  ; alter  that  to  take  food  of  the  middle  kind,  making  use  at 
times  of  diuretics;  and  whenever  he  turns  plethoric,  to  vomit. 

When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  it  makes  a difference,  whether 
theie  be  no  swelling,  or  a tumor  with  heat,  or  a swelling  already 
grown  callous.  For  il  there  is  no  tumor,  hot  fomentations  are 
required.  It  is  proper  to  heat  sea-water,  or  strong  brine,  then 
to  poui  it  into  a basin,  and  when  the  patient  can  bear  it,  to  put 
his  feet  into  it,  and  spread  his  gown  over  them,  and  cover  them 
beside  with  cloths,  pouring  in  gradually  at  the  edge  of  the 
vessel  some  of  the  same  liquor,  that  the  heat  within  may  not 
decrease  ; and  then  in  the  night-time  to  apply  heating  cata- 
plasms, and  especially  the  root  of  marshmallows  boiled  in  wine. 
But  it  there  be  a swelling  and  heat,  coolers  are  more  proper,  and 
it  is  lit  to  keep  the  joints  in  the  coldest  water ; but  neither  every 
day,  nor  long  at  a time,  lest  the  nerves  be  indurated.  And  a 
cooling  cataplasm  must  be  applied  ; nor  must  even  that  be  con- 
tinued long ; but  a change  must  be  made  to  those  things,  which 
are  repellant,  and  at  the  same  time  emollient. 

It  the  pain  be  more  severe,  the  bark  of  poppies  must  be  boiled 
in  wine,  and  mixed  with  cerate  made  of  rose-oil;  or  equal  quan- 
tities of  wax  and  hog’s  lard  must  be  melted  together,  then  wine 
mixed  with  them  ; and  whenever  an  application  of  this  medicine 
has  grown  hot,  it  must  be  removed,  and  another  put  on  im- 
mediately. 

But  if  the  tumors  have  grown  callous,  and  are  painful,  they 


have  here  followed  the  correction  offered  by  Morgagni  his  for  hi,  which 
last  would  manifestly  destroy  our  author’s  meaning,  as  may  appear  from  the 
genera  sense  of  the  whole  sentence.  Instead  of  the  present  translation  it 
would  be,  by  those,  upon  whom  it  ret  unis. 
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are  relieved  by  the  application  of  a sponge  squeezed  now  and 
then  out  of  oil,  or  vinegar,  or  cold  water;  or  by  equal  parts  of 
pitch,  wax,  and  alum  mixed  together.  There  are  also  several 
malagmas  proper  for  the  hands  and  feet.  But  if  the  pain  will 
allow  nothing  to  be  laid  on,  it  is  fit  to  foment  the  part,  which  is 
not  swollen,  with  a sponge  dipped  in  a warm  decoction  of  poppy- 
bark,  or  the  roots  of  wild  cucumber;  then  to  put  over  the  joints 
saffron  with  the  juice  of  poppies  and  ewe’s  milk. 

But  if  there  is  a swelling,  it  ought  to  be  fomented  with  an 
egelid  decoction  of  mastic-tree,  or  any  other  of  the  restringent 
vervains;  and  be  covered  with  a medicine  composed  of  bitter 
almonds  powdered,  and  vinegar  ; or  ceruss  with  an  addition  of 
the  juice  of  the  wall-herb  bruised.  The  stone  also,  which  eats 
flesh,  by  the  Greeks  called  sarcophagus*  (a-npxo^wyo;),  cut  into 
such  a form  as  to  receive  the  feet,  usually  relieves  their  pain, 
when  they  are  put  into  it  and  kept  there.  Of  this  they  make 
sepulchres  in  Assus.  And  the  Asian  stonef  also  has  its  merit 
for  giving  ease. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  have  remitted  (wdrich  hap- 
pens within  thirty  days,  unless  the  patient  has  been  faulty), 
moderate  exercises,  abstinence,  gentle  unctions  must  be  used, 
the  joints  being  at  the  same  time  rubbed  with  an  acopon,)  or 
liquid  cerate  of  cyprine  oil.  Riding  is  hurtful  to  those  that 
have  the  gout  in  their  feet. 

Those,  who  have  stated  returns  of  this  pain,  before  them 
ought  both  by  a strict  regimen  to  take  care  to  prevent  the  re- 
dundancy of  hurtful  matter  in  the  body,  and  to  use  frequent 

* The  sarcophagus,  or  flesh-eating  stone,  is  found  at  Assos,  a city  of 
Troas.  Dead  bodies  interred  in  it  are  said  to  be  consumed  in  forty  days, 
bones  and  every  thing,  except  the  teeth.  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  17. 

t Dioscorides  says  the  Asian  stone  ought  to  be  of  the  colour  of  the  pumice, 
spongy,  light,  and  easily  friable.  Lib.  v.  c.  91G. 

t Acopon , according  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  signifies  something 
that  relieves  lassitude,  which  was  rubbed  upon  the  joints.  Our  author  ex- 
hibits some  forms  of  them,  lib.  v.  cap.  24,  where  their  consistence  varies. 
P iEmneta  for  acopa  orders  four  parts  of  oil  to  one  of  wax,  lib.  vii.  cap.  < . 
In  later  ages  the  word  was  used  in  a more  extensive  sense,  for  compositions 
of  the  consistence  of  oil,  or  a liniment,  even  when  the  intention  was  not  lo 
relieve  fatigue. 
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vomiting,  anti  it  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a present  plethora, 
either  clysters,  or  purging  by  milk.  Which  Erasistratus  de- 
clared against,  when  the  feet  were  gouty,  lest  the  course  of  the 
humours  downward  should  occasion  a redundancy  in  the  feet ; 
though  it  is  evident  in  every  purgation,  that  not  only  the  supe- 
rior parts,  but  the  inferior  also  are  empty. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PATIENTS  RECOVERING. 

From  whatever  distemper  a person  is  recovering,  if  he  gathers 
strength  slowly,  he  ought  to  awake  at  day-light,  nevertheless  to 
I lie  still  in  bed  ; about  the  third  hour  to  rub  his  body  gently  with 
1 his  hands  anointed.  Then  to  amuse  himself  by  walking  as  long 
: as  he  finds  it  agreeable,  laying  aside  all  attention  to  business ; 

I then  to  use  gestation  for  a long  time,  much  friction  ; to  chan-e’ 
(often  his  situation,  air.  and  food.  When  he  has  drunk  wine  for 
: three  or  four  days,  for  one  or  even  two  to  interpose  water. 
lFor  by  these  methods  he  shall  both  escape  those  distempers, 
tthat  bring  on  a consumption,  and  may  quickly  recover  his 
-strength.  But  when  he  is  entirely  recovered,  it  will  be  dan- 
- gerous  for  him  to  change  his  course  suddenly,  and  turn  irregular. 

1 Therefore  he  ought  by  slow  degrees  to  lay  aside  these  restiaints, 

• and  change  to  the  way  of  life  most  agreeable  to  his  humour.* 

toUrnnV5’  Cclsus  suPposes  a ™ S°°d  health,  who  is  his  own  master, 
be  confined  to  no  laws,  lib.  i.  cap.  1,  but  upon  account  of  a preceding  ill- 
^ess  he  must  return  to  that  gradually.  b 
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PREFACE. 

Having  gone  through  those  disorders  of  the  body,  which  are 
principally  relieved  by  diet,  we  must  now  proceed  to  that  branch 
of  physic,  which  depends  more  upon  medicines.  The  ancient 
authors  put  great  confidence  in  them  ; so  did  Erasistratus,  and 
those,  who  styled  themselves  empirics.  Their  efficacy  was  still 
more  extolled  by  Herophilus  and  his  followers ; insomuch  that 
they  attempted  to  cure  no  distemper  without  them.  They  have 
written  a great  deal  also  concerning  the  virtues  of  medicines ; 
such  are  the  treatises  of  Zeno,  or  Andreas,  or  Apollonius,  who  was 
surnamed  Mus.  Not  without  reason  Asclepiades,  in  a great  mea- 
sure,laid  aside  the  use  of  them;  and  because  almost  all  medicines 
offend  the  stomach,  and  afford  bad  juices,  he  chose  to  apply  all 
his  care  to  the  management  of  the  diet.  But,  though  this  be 
more  useful  in  most  distempers,  yet  many  disorders  are  incident 
to  our  bodies,  which  cannot  be  totally  removed  without  medi- 
cines. It  is  fit  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  the  branches 
of  medicine  are  so  connected  together,  that  they  cannot  be  en- 
tirely separated  ; but  each  derives  its  appellation  from  that  which 
is  principally  made  use  of  in  it.  And,  therefore,  as  that  which 
cures  by  diet  sometimes  employs  medicines  ; so  the  other  which 
chiefly  works  by  medicines,  ought  also  to  take  in  the  diet,  which 
is  of  great  service  in  all  disorders  of  the  body.  But  since  ail  me- 
dicines have  some  peculiar  powers,  and  often  give  relief  singly, 
often  mixed,  it  seems  not  improper,  first  of  all,  to  mention  both 
their  names  and  virtues,  and  the  compositions  of  them  ; that  our 
work  may  be  shortened,  when  we  come  to  the  curative  part. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MEDICINES  FOR  STOPPING  BLOOD. 

Bleeding  is  stopped  by  copperas,  which  the  Greeks  call  chal- 
canthus  (^aXxavSoc),  chalcitis,*  acacia,  lycium  with  water,  frank- 
incense, aloes,  gum,f  calcined  lead,];  leeks,  blood-herb,  either 
Cimolian  or  potter’s  chalk,  misy,§  cold  water,  wine,  vinegar, 
alum, ||  melinum, H scales  both  of  iron**  and  copper;  and  of  this  last 
there  are  two  species,  the  one  of  common  copper,  the  other  of 
red  copper. 

* Pliny  (lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  2.)  says,  this  wasan  ore  of  copper,  and  found  in 
Cyprus.  Dioscorides  describes  the  best  chalcitis  as  resembling  copper,  easily 
friable,  having  shining  veins.  Lib.  v.  cap.  889. 

t Gum,  when  mentioned  alone  in  any  of  the  ancient  authors,  is  understood 
to  be  the  same  with  what  now  bears  the  name  of  gum  Arabic. 

t Plumbum  combustum.]  The  process  for  this  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
under  the  correspondent  Greek  name.  It  was  prepared  by  putting  very  thin 
laminae  of  lead,  with  sulphur  strewed  upon  each  of  them,  into  an  earthen 
pot,  and  keeping  them  on  the  fire,  stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  till  the  lead  was 
converted  into  ashes.  It  was  afterwards  rubbed  in  a mortar,  and  washed  by 
repeated  allusions  of  water,  till  no  dross  swam  at  top. — Dioscorid.  lib.  v. 
cap.  870. 

§ Misi/. ] This  has  the  same  virtues  as  the  chalcitis,  and  they  only  differ 
in  the  degree  of  strength.  The  best  comes  from  Cyprus,  of  a gold  colour, 
hard,  and,  when  broken,  shining  and  stellated.— Discorid.  lib.  v.  cap.  891. 

||  There  are  several  kinds  of  alum  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  Diosrorides 
sajs  the  scissile,  round  and  liquid,  were  applied  to  medicinal  purposes,  and 
that  the  scissile  was  the  best.  Lib.  v.  cap.  897. 

Melinum.]  As,  in  this  place,  Celsus  mentions  only  simples,  he  cannot 
intend  by  this  word,  oil  of  quinces  ; so  that  it  must  either  be  a kind  of  co- 
lour, that  came  from  Melos,  or  else  the  Melian  alum  ; in  which  last  sense  the 
comma  ought  to  be  expunged  between  alumen  and  Melinum.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  mentioning  this  species  of  alum  in  the  sixth  book,  he 
calls  it  Alumen  Melium,  which  in  other  editions  is  Alumen  Melinum. 

* Irun  sca^s  are  reckoned  to  have  the  same  virtue  as  its  rust,  but  not  so 
efficacious. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AGGLUTIN  ANTS  AND  RESTRINGENTS. 

A wound  is  agglutinated  by  myrrh,  frankincense,  gum,  espe- 
cially acanthine,  lieawort,  tragacanth,  cardamom,  bulbi,  linseed, 
cresses,  white  of  an  egg,  glue,  isinglass,  the  white  vine,*  snails 
bruised  with  their  shells,  boiled  honey,  sponge  squeezed  out  of 
cold  water,  or  wine,  or  vinegar  ; or  sordid  wool  dipped  in  the 
same,  if  the  wound  be  slight;  also  cobwebs. 

Both  scissile  alum,  which  is  called  schiston  (o-%) mv),  and  the 
liquid  are  restringent,  also  melinum,  orpiment,  verdigris,  chal- 
citis, copperas. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MEDICINES  FOR  PROMOTING  A SUPPURATION. 

Maturating  and  suppurating  medicines  are  nard,  mj^rrh,  costus, 
balsam,  galbanum,  propolis, f storax,  both  the  soot  of  frankin- 
censej  and  its  bark,  bitumen,  pitch,  sulphur,  resin,  suet,  fat, 
and  oil. 

* Paul.  iEgineta  mentions  the  Ampelos  leuce,  or  white  vine,  which  he  said 
was  also  called  bryonia.  Lib.  vii. 

t Propolis  is  a glutinous  matter,  of  a fetid  smell,  found  in  the  honey- 
combs, which  Pliny  says  serves  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Dale  calls  it  bee-bread. 
Others  call  it  bee-glue. 

J Dioscorides  orders  it  to  be  made  thus.— With  a pair  of  small  tongs  light 
a bit  of  thus  at  a lamp,  and  put  it  into  a new  hollow  earthen  vessel,  which  is 
covered  with  a concave  copper  one,  with  an  opening  in  the  middle,  and  care- 
fully anointed  over;  on  one  side  or  both  put  small  stones  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers,  to  show  if  it  burns,  and  that  there  may  be  room  to  put  in  other 
bits,  before  the  first  be  entirely  extinguished  ; and  continue  this,  till  you  ob- 
serve a sufficient  quantity  of  soot  collected  ; always  wetting  the  external  side 
of  the  copper  with  a sponge  dipped  in  cold  water.  For  thus  all  the  soot  will 
be  fixed,  when  this  is  not  too  much  heated  ; otherwise  it  would  fly  off  again 
by  reason  of  its  lightness,  and  be  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  thus.  Lib.  i. 
cap.  85. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MEDICINES  FOR  OPENING  WOUNDS. 

Wounds  are  opened  like  mouths  in  bodies,  which,  in  Greek,  is 
called  anastomoun,* * * §  by  cinnamon,  balsam,  panaces,  long  Cyprus, 
pennyroyal,  white  violet  flowers,  bdellium,  galbanum,  turpentine 
and  pine  resin,  propolis,  old  oil,  pepper,  pellitory,  ground  pine, 
stavesacre,  sulphur,  alum,  seed  of  rue. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CLEANSERS.f 

Cleansers  are  verdigris,  orpiment,  which,  by  the  Greeks,  is 
called  arcenicon  (dpj-svntov  this,  in  all  respects,  has  the  same  pro- 
perties with  sandarach, J but  is  stronger),  copper  scales,  pumice, 
iiis,  balsam,  storax,  frankincense,  incense  bark,  both  pine  and 
tuipentine  resin  liquid,  flower  ol  the  wild  vine,  lizard’s  dung, 
blood  ot  a pigeon,  and  ring-dove,  and  swallow,  ammoniacum, 
bdellium  (which  has  the  same  virtues  as  the  ammoniacum,  but  is 
not  so  strong),  southernwood,  dry  figs,  gnidian  berry, § shavings  of 
ivory,  omphacium,||  radish,  the  coagulum  of  blood,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  a hare  (which  has  the  same  properties  of  others, 
but  in  this  case  is  most  efficacious),  ox  gall,  raw  yolk  of  an  egg, 
hartshorn,  glue,  crude  honey,  misy,  chalcitis,  saffron,  stavesacre, 
litharge,  galls,  copper  scales, H blood-stone,  minium,  costus,  sul- 
phur, crude  pitch,  suet,  fat,  oil,  rue,  leeks,  lentils,  vetches. 

* This  word  Celsus  here  translates  literally,  to  open  like  a mouth. 

t [Although  the  present  medical  vocabulary  is  more  elegant,  and  perhaps 
more  express  than  that  in  use  in  Dr.  Greive’s  time,  yet  I have  thought  fit  to 
retain  his,  lest  I should  be  led  to  deviate  too  much  from  his  translation.] — G.  F. 

t This  is  the  mineral  sandarach,  or  red  arsenic. 

§ Modern  botanists  are  not  agreed  what  this  berry  of  the  ancients  was; 
some  taking  it  for  the  mezereon,  or  spurge  olive,  others  for  the  spurge  (lax. 

II  Of  this  there  were  two  kinds,  the  one  the  juice  of  unripe  olives,  and  the 
other  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes.  Plin.  lib.  xii.  cap.  27. 

•j  This  must  be  an  interpolation,  as  in  this  same  chapter,  which  mentions 
only  the  class  of  cleansers,  copper  scales  occurred  before. 

t 2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CORRODING  MEDICINES. 

Corrosives  are  liquid  alum,  but  more  especially  the  round,  ver- 
digris, chalcitis,  misy,  copper  scales,  especially  of  the  red  kind, 
calcined  copper,* * * §  sandarach,  minium  from  Sinope, cassia,  balsam, 
myrrh,  incense  bark,  galbanum,  liquid  turpentine  resin,  both 
kinds  of  pepper,  but  chiefly  the  round,  cardamom,  orpiment, 
lime,  nitre,  and  aphronitre,f  seed  of  smallage,  narcissus-root, 
omphacium,  bastard  sponge,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  garlic,  crude 
honey,  wine,  mastich-tree,  iron  scales,  ox-gall,  seammony.staves- 
acre,  cinnamon,  storax,  seed  of  rue,  resin,  seed  of  narcissus, 
salt,  bitter  almonds,  as  well  as  their  oil,  copperas,  chrysocolla, J 
calcined  shells. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EATING  MEDICINES. 

The  medicines,  which  eat  away  the  Hesh,  are  the  juice  of  acacia, 
ebony,  verdigris,  copper  scales,  chrysocolla, Cyprus  ashes, § nitre, 

* The  metal  was  calcined  by  being  put  into  a pot,  stratum  super  stratum , 
with  sulphur  and  salt.  Or  else  the  copper  was  kept  for  several  days  in  the 
fire  in  a pot  by  itself.  Others  again  added  alum  to  it,  or  sulphur  alone, 
which  last  gave  it  a sooty  colour.  It  was  washed  in  a mortar,  and  the  water 
changed  four  times  a* day,  till  no  froth  arose  in  it.  Dioscoricl.  lib.  v. 
cap.  8til. 

+ Aphronitre,\  The  spume  or  froth  of  nitre  was  of  a purplish  colour, 
and  the  lighter  the  better.  It  had  the  same  virtues  as  nitre. — Id.  lib.  v. 
cap.  905. 

X I have  here  retained  the  original  word,  because  naturalists  are  not  agreed, 
that  it  was  the  modern  borax.  Dioscorides  says  the  Armenian  is  the  best, 
and  in  colour  it  resembles  leeks.  What  is  full  of  earth  and  stones  is  to  be  re- 
jected. Lib.  v.  cap.  878. 

§ I do  not  remember  that  this  is  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  author  ; 
but  it  has  probably  been  the  ashes  of  the  tree  or  plant  of  this  name,  or, 
perhaps,  some  particular  kind  of  ashes  brought  from  the  Island  of 
Cyprus. 
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eadmia,*  litharge,  hypocistis.f  diphryges.J  salt,  orpiment,  sulphur, 
rocket,  sandarach,  salamander ,§  bastard  sponge,  flower  of  copper, || 
chalcitis,  copperas,  ochre,  lime,  vinegar,  galls,  alum,  milk  of  the 
wild  fig-tree,  or  of  sea  spurge,  which,  by  the  Greeks,  is  called  tithy- 
mallus  (TiSv^caXXoc),  animal  gall,  soot  of  frankincense, spodium, If 
lentil,  honey,  olive  leaves,  horehound,  blood-stone,  and  the  Phry- 
gian,'"'"and  Asian, and  Scissileff  stones,  misy,  wine,  and  vinegar. 

* The  best  is  the  Cyprian,  called  botryitis,  solid,  moderately  heavy,  being 
clustered  like  a bunch  of  grapes,  of  the  colour  of  spodium,  and  being  broken 
it  appears  cincritious  and  eruginous  within.  There  are  other  kinds  of  it  in- 
ferior, known  by  the  names  onychitis,  zonitis,  and  ostracitis.  For  burning 
eadmia  it  is  hid  in  live  coals,  till  it  grows  diaphanous,  and  runs  into  bubbles 
like  the  scoria  of  iron  ; afterwards  it  is  extinguished  in  Amituean  wine.  Some 
burn  it  thus  three  times,  till  it  be  perfectly  converted  into  ashes ; and  then 
they  use  it  instead  of  spodium.  It  is  washed  in  a mortar,  and  the  water 
changed,  till  no  dross  appears  on  the  lop.  Diuscorid.  lib.  v.  cap.  858.  I have 
here  mentioned  partieularlythe  burning  and  washing  of  eadmia, because  it  fnuy 
serve  to  show  the  nature  of  this  process  in  other  minerals,  when  our  author 
prescribes  such  ; and  Dioscorides,  in  mentioning  them,  often  refers  to  eadmia 
as  the  general  example. 

t Hypocistis  grows  near  the  roots  of  cistus.  The  juice  of  it  is  inspissated 
like  the  acacia  : and  it  has  tire  same  qualities.  Diuscorid.  lib.  i.  cap.  128. 

} Diphryges  is  not  known  in  medicine  at  present.  Dioscorides  says,  “ There 
are  three  species  of  it.  One  of  tire  metallic  kind,  found  only  in  Cyprus,  which 
is  first  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  burnt  by  laying  sticks  all  round  it.  Whence 
its  name  from  being  twice  tonified.  A second  kind  is  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  copper  furnaces  after  smelting.  The  third  is  the  pyrites  stone  calcined 
for  several  days  in  a furnace,  till  it  have  the  colour  of  cinnabar.  The  taste  of 
diphryges  is  eruginous,  astringent,  and  vehemently  drying  upon  the  tongue.’’ 
Lib.  v.  cap.  89  i. 

| 'P1IC  animal  so  called  is  here  meant,  and  Dioscorides  ascribes  to  it  this 
virtue.  It  was  burnt,  and  tire  ashes  made  use  of.  I.ib.  it.  cap.  255. 

||  l-'los  teris  is  obtained,  when  the  melted  copper  runs  from  the  furnace,  by 
pouring  cold  water  upon  it  to  refrigerate  it.  For  by  the  sudden  check,  this  sub- 
stance is,  as  it  were,  spued  out,  and  concretes  into  flowers.  Id.  lib.  v.'cap.  8G2. 

c;  Spodium  was  scraped  ofl'  the  walls  of  furnaces  mixed  with  sparks,  and 
sometimes  coals;  that  which  was  generated  in  the  gold  furnaces,  was  rec- 
koned best  for  the  eyes.  Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  13. 

*+  This  was  made  use  of  by  the  dyers  in  Phrygia,  whence  its  name.  The 
best  is  pale  coloured  and  moderately  ponderous,  not  firm  in  its  concretions, 
and  having  white  veins.  Dioscorid.  lib.  v.  cap.  »15. 

tf  Scissile.]  This  is  produced  in  the  western  Iberia.  The  best  is  of  a saffron 
colour;  easily  broken  and  split;  in  its  contexture  it  resembles  the  sal  ammo- 
niac. Dioscorid.  lib.  v.  cap.  919. 

tt  ;y ,ic«ar  is  superfluous,  because  mentioned  before  in  tire  same  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CAUSTICS. 

Caustics  are  orpiment,  copperas,  chalcitis,  misy,  verdigris, 
lime,  burnt  paper,*  salt,  copper  scales,  burnt  lees,  myrrh,  dung  of 
the  lizard,  the  pigeon,  the  ring-dove,  and  swallow,  pepper,  gnidian 
berry,  garlic,  diphryges,  both  the  milks  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  hellebore  both  white  and  black,  cantharides,  coral, 
pellitory,  frankincense,  salamander,  rocket,  sandarach,  staves- 
acre,  chrysocolla,  ochre,  scissile  alum,  sheep’s  dung,  flower  of 
wild  vine. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MEDICINES  for  forming  crusts  upon  ulcers. 

The  same  medicines  form  crusts  upon  ulcers,  as  if  they  were 
burnt  by  fire,  but  particularly  chalcitis,  especially  if  it  be  calcined, 
flower  of  copper,  verdigris,  orpiment,  misy,  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  last  is  increased  by  calcination. 


CHAPTER  X. 

RESOLVENTS  for  crusts. 

The  crusts  (eschars)  of  ulcers  are  resolved  by  wheat  meal  with 
rue,  or  leeks,  or  lentils,  with  the  addition  of  some  honey. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

D ISC  UTI  ENTS. 

For  discussing  the  collections,  which  have  [been  formed  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  the  following  things  are  very  powerful : south- 


* II  must  be  observed  the  paper  of  the  ancients  was  made  from  the  papy- 
rus,  or  paper- reed. 
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ermvood,  elicampane,  sweet  marjoram,  white  violet,  honey,  lilies, 
sansucus,*  cyperus,  milk,  mellilot,  serpyllum,  cypress,  cedar, 
iris,  purple  violet,  narcissus,  roses,  saffron,  white  horehound, 
long  rooted  cyperus,  nard,  cinnamon,  cassia,  ammoniacum,  wax, 
resin,  stavesacre,  litharge,  storax,  dry  figs,  goat’s  marjoram,  seeds 
of  lint  and  of  narcissus,  bitumen,  the  dust  from  the  gymnasium, 
the  pyrites-stone,  or  mill-stone,  raw  yolks  ol' eggs,  bitter  almonds, 
and  sulphur. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

EVACUATING  AND  DRAWING  MEDICINES. 

Evacuant  and  drawing  are  labdanum,  round  alum,  ebony, 
linseed,  omphacium,  gall,  chalcitis,  bdellium,  turpentine  and 
pine  resin,  propolis,  dry  figs  boiled,  pigeon’s  dung,  pumice, 
meal  of  darnel,  green  figs  boiled  in  water,  elaterium,  bay-berries, 
nitre,  and  salt. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

LENIENTS. 

I.enients  for  what  is  exasperated  are  spodium,  ebony,  gum, 
white  of  eggs,  milk,  tragacanth. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1NCARN1NG  MEDICINES. 

Pine  resin,  attic  ochre,  honey,  asteriace,*  wax,  and  butter, 
incarn  and  fill  up  ulcers. 


* Dioscorides  says  this  is  the  same  with  the  amaracus,  or  sweet-marjoram, 
which  is  tire  name  given  to  sansucits  by  tire  Sicilians  and  peopic  ol  Cyzicum. 
Lib.  iii.  cap.  452. 

” I do  not  find  that  the  word  (interlace  occui'3  any  where  else, 
lit  is  written  in  various  ways  in  the  different  MSS.  (interlace,  (interact!, 
as/erica.] — G.  F. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EMOLLIENTS. 

Emollients  are,  calcined  copper,  Eretrian  earth,*  nitre,  poppy- 
tears,!  ammoniacum,  bdellium,  wax,  suet,  fat,  oil,  dry  figs, 
sesamum,  mellilot,  the  root  and  seed  of  narcissus,  rose-leaves, 
coagulum,  yolk  of  egg  raw,  bitter  almonds,  all  marrow,  anti- 
mony,* pitch,  boiled  snails,  hemlock-seed,  dross  of  lead,  § by  the 
Greeks  called  scoria  molybdou  (uuuipia  fxoXi panaces,  carda- 
mom, galbanum,  resin,  stavesacre,  storax,  iris,  balsam,  dust  from 
the  gymnasium,  sulphur,  butter,  rue. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

CLEANSERS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  skin  is  cleansed  by  honey,  for  which  porpose  it  is  more 
effectual  when  mixed  with  galls,  or  vetches,  or  lentils,  or  hore- 
hound,  or  iris,  or  rue,  or  nitre,  or  verdigris. 

* Eretrian  earth  is  very  white,  or  of  an  ash  colour ; this  last,  and  the  soft 
are  best.  Dioscorid.  lib.  v.  cap.  945. 

t Dioscorides  after  describing  the  papaver  sativum  and  its  virtues,  says, 
“ It  is  not  improper  to  subjoin  the  method,  in  which  the  opos,  ox  juice  of  it  is 
collected.  Some,  then,  cutting  the  poppy  heads  with  the  leaves,  squeeze  them 
through  a press,  and  rubbing  them  in  a mortar,  form  them  into  troches. 
This  is  called  meconium,  and  is  weaker  than  the  opos.  But  whoever  desires 
to  gather  the  juice,  must  proceed  thus.  After  the  heads  are  moistened  with 
dew,  let  him  cut  round  the  asterisk  with  a knife,  but  not  penetrate  through 
them,  and  from  the  sides  cut  straight  lines  in  the  surface,  and  draw  off  the 
tear  that  flows,  with  his  finger  into  a shell.  And  come  again  not  long  after 
for  it  will  be  found  standing  upon  it.  And  the  day  following  it  will  be  found 
in  the  same  manner.  It  is  proper  to  rub  it  in  a mortar,  and  forming  it  up, 
to  set  by  it.”  Dioscorid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  647.  Pliny  says,  that  the  meconium 
is  prepared  from  a decoction  of  the  heads  and  leaves  ; but  is  much  weaker 
than  opion.  Lib.  xx.  cap.  18. 

From  this  account  it  seems  plain,  that  our  author  means  the  genuine  tear, 
or  the  opos  of  Dioscorides. 

f Antimony,  stimmi,  and  in  other  places  of  our  author  stibium.]  Dios- 
corides’description  of  this  shows  it  to  be  the  modern  antimony,  lib.  v:c.873. 

§ This  is  glassy,  and  has  the  same  virtues  as  calcined  lead.  It  is  washed 
in  a mortar,  like  other  minerals.  Dioscorid.  lib.  v.  cap.  873. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OP  THE  MIXTURE  OP  SIMPLES;  AND  OP  THE  PROPORTION  OP 
THE  WEIGHTS. 

Having  mentioned  the  virtues  of  the  simples,  we  are  next 
to  show  in  what  manner  they  are  to  be  mixed,  and  what  compo- 
sitions are  made  from  them.  Now  they  are  mixed  variously, 
and  there  is  no  certain  method  for  it,  since  of  similar  ingredients 
some  are  taken  away,  and  others  are  added  ; and  though  the 
very  same  simples  are  all  used,  the  proportion  of  their  weights 
may  be  changed.  And,  therefore,  though  the  number  of  medici- 
nal simples  be  not  so  very  great,  there  are  innumerable  kinds  of 
mixtures ; which  it  would  be  needless  to  embrace,  though  it  were 
possible ; both  because  the  same  effects  are  found  within  the 
compass  of  a few  compositions  ; and  because  it  is  easy  for  any 
person,  who  is  acquainted  with  their  virtues,  to  change  them. 
I shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  most  esteemed.  Now  in 
this  book  I shall  give  an  account  of  those,  which  may  either  have 
been  wanted  in  the  preceding,  or  are  employed  in  the  cures, 
which  I am  to  treat  of,  only  throwing  together  these  composi- 
tions, which  are  of  more  general  use.  Such  as  are  acommo- 
dated  to  one  particular  disorder,  or  even  to  a few,  I will  insert  in 
their  proper  places. 

But  before  I proceed,  I would  have  it  understood,  that  in  an 
ounce  is  contained  the  weight  of  seven  denarii.  Next,  that  I 
divide  each  denarius  into  six  parts,  that  is  sextantes,  so  that  I 
have  the  same  quantity  in  the  sextans  of  a denarius,  that  the 
Giceks  have  in  their  obolus  (o£o\o?).  That  being  reduced  to 
our  weights,  makes  a little  more  than  half  a scruple. 

Of  the  difference  between  malagmas , plasters  and  troches. — 
Now  malagmas,  and  plasters,  and  troches,  which  the  Greeks 
call  trochischi  ( ),  though  in  many  things  they  are  the 
same,  differ  in  this,  that  malagmas  are  chiefly  made  from  flowers, 
and  even  their  stalks  ; plasters,  and  troches  are  more  generally 
composed  of  some  metallic  ingredients.  Then  malagmas  being 
beat  up  are  abundantly  soft;  for  they  are  applied,  where  the 
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skin  is  unbroken  ; but  those  things,  of  which  plasters  and  troches 
are  made,  are  carefully  powdered  ; lest  they  hurt  wounds,  when 
they  are  laid  on.  Between  a plaster  and  a ti-oche  there  is  this 
difference,  that  a plaster  admits  of  something  melted  ; in  a 
troche  there  areonly  dry  medicines  united  by  some  liquid.  Again, 
a plaster  is  made  in  this  manner.  The  dry  medicines  are  pow- 
dered by  themselves;  when  they  are  mixed,  vinegar  is  dropped 
into  them,  or  any  other  liquor  belonging  to  the  composition,  that 
is  not  greasy;  and  they  are  again  rubbed  with  that.  Those 
things,  that  are  capable  of  being  melted,  are  melted  altogether  at 
the  fire ; and  if  any  oil  is  to  be  in  the  mixture,  it  is  then  poured 
in.  Sometimes,  too,  some  one  of  the  dry  ingredients  is  first 
boiled  with  oil.  When  these  things  are  finished,  which  ought  to 
be  done  separately,  the  whole  is  mixed  together  into  one  mass. 
But  the  way  of  making  troches  is  this.  The  dry  medicines  being 
powdered  are  formed  into  one  bodywith  a liquor  not  greasy,  such  as 
wine  or  vinegar,  and  again,  after  being  brought  to  a consistence, 
grow  dry ; and  when  they  are  to  be  used,  are  diluted  by  a liquor 
of  the  same  kind.  There  is  also  a difference  in  the  manner  of 
using  these  ; for  a plaster  is  simply  applied,  a troche  is  rubbed 
on,  or  else  mixed  with  something  softer  than  itself,  or  with 
cerate. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  MALAGMAS. 

These  particulars  being  premised,  I shall  first  subjoin  malagmas, 
which  are  commonly  contrived  not  with  an  intention  to  cool,  but 
to  heat. 


1. — A cooling  malagma  for  the  hot  gout. 

There  is  one  however,  which  is  cooling,  adapted  to  the  hot 
gout  in  the  feet.  It  contains  of  galls  both  unripe,  and  otherwise, 
of  coriander-seed,  hemlock,  poppy-tears,  gum,  of  each  an  aceta- 
bulum ; of  washed  cerate,  which  the  Greeks  call  peplumenon 
('n7wXi/|uEvoii),  half  a pound. 
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The  other  malagmas  are  mostly  heating.  But  some  of  them 
discuss  matter,  others  draw  it  out,  which  are  called  epispastica 
{imrrrairriy.a)  ; most  of  them  are  adapted  to  particular  parts  of 
the  body. 


2. — A drawing  malagma. 

If  matter*  is  to  be  drawn  out,  as  in  a dropsical  case,  pleurisy, 
an  incipient  abscess,  and  even  a moderate  suppuration,  that  is 
proper  which  consists  of  dry  resin,  nitre,  ammoniacum,  galba- 
num, of  each,  a pound,  wax  a pound.  Or  that  which  contains 
rasile  verdigris,  frankincense,  each  p.  X-  Sal  ammoniac 
p.  X-  vi.  copper  scales,  wax,  each  p.  X-  viii.  dry  resin  p.  X-  xii. 
and  vinegar  a cyathus.  The  same  end  is  obtained  by  the  meal 
of  cummin  seed  with  struthiumf  and  honey  p.  X- 

3.  — Malagma  for  llie  liver. 

If  the  liver  is  pained,  the  proper  malagma  is  that,  which  con- 
tains balsam-tears  p.  X-  xii.  costus,  cinnamon,  cassia-bark, 
myrrh,  saffron,  round  cyperus,  balsam-seed,  Illyrian  iris,  carda- 
mom, amomum,  nard,  ot  each  p.  X.  xvi.  To  these  is  added 
nard  ointment, J till  it  be  of  the  consistence  of  cerate.  And  this 
must  be  used,  while  it  is  recent;  but  if  it  be  to  be  kept  for  some 
time,  turpentine  resin  p.  X.  xvi.  wax  p.  X-  x.  must  be  beaten 
up  with  mild  wine,  and  mixed  with  it. 

4.  — Malagma  for  the  spleen. 

But  if  the  spleen  is  pained,  the  bark  of  that  acorn,  which  the 
Greeks  call  myrobalanus,  and  nitre  are  beaten  together  in  equal 
quantities,  and  are  sprinkled  over  with  the  sharpestvinegar;  when 

By  materia , here  is  not  meant  pus,  as  will  appear  by  what  is  imme- 
diately added  ; but  any  humour  that  is  the  proximate  cause  of  a disease. 

t Struthium  was  an  herb  used  by  dyers.  Dioscorides  says  it  was  well 
mown.  The  wool-washers  make  use  of  it  for  cleansing  wool : the  root  of 
it  is  pungent  and  diuretic,  and  relieves  in  disorders  of  the  liver,  & c.  Lib.  ii. 
cap.  381.  This  herb  is  not  known  now,  at  least  by  the  same  name.  Some 
ta  e it  for  the  luteola,  others  for  the  imperatoria  others  for  red  valerian, 
others  for  saponaria. 

t For  making  this,  oil  is  inspissated  with  cyperus,  and  for  the  fragrancyis 
added,  costus,  amomum,  nard,  myrrh,  balsam.  Dioscorid.  lib.  i.  cap.  16. 
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it  comes  to  the  consistence  of  cerate,  it  is  spread  upon  a linen 
cloth  first  moistened  in  cold  water,  and  thus  applied,  and  over  it 
is  laid  barley  meal ; but  it  ought  not  to  lie  there  above  six  hours, 
lest  it  waste  the  spleen  ; and  it  is  better  to  do  it  twice  or  thrice. 

5. — Lysias's  malagma  for  several  parts. 

Lysias  composed  a malagma,  at  once  calculated  for  the  liver, 
and  spleen,  and  for  abscessses,  and  the  scrofula,  and  parotid 
swellings,  and  the  joints,  and  heels  suppurating,  or  otherwise 
painful,  likewise  to  assist  the  concoction  of  the  stomach,  of  the 
following  materials  : opopanax,  galbanum,  resin,  of  each,  p.  X-b. 
ammoniacum,  bdellium,  wax,  beef  suet, dry  iris  p.  X-  iy.  with  an 
acetabulum  of  cachrys*  and  forty  grains  of  pepper;  which,  being 
powdered,  are  brought  to  a proper  consistence  by  iris  ointment. 

6 . — Apollophanes's  malagma. 

The  composition  of  Apollophanes  is  calculated  for  pains  of  the 
sides.  It  consists  of  turpentine  resin,  soot  of  frankincense,  each 
p.  X-  i'T.  bdellium,  ammoniacum,  iris,  suet  from  the  kidneys 
either  of  veal  or  a goat,  viscum, J each  p.  X.  iv.  Now  this 
relieves  all  pains,  mollifies  what  is  hard,  and  is  moderately 
heating. 

7. — Andreas's  malagma. 

The  malagma  of  Andreas  also  has  the  same  effect ; it  likewise 
relaxes,  draws  out  humour,  maturates  pus,  and  when  that  is  ripe, 
it  breaks  the  skin,  and  brings  it  to  cicatrize.  It  does  good 
applied  either  to  small  or  large  abscesses  ; also  to  pained  joints, 
hips,  and  feet ; it  restores,  too,  any  part  that  has  been  damaged 
by  bruises;  softens  hard  and  infiated  praecordia  ; extracts  bones ; 
and,  in  fine,  is  efficacious  in  every  case,  where  heat  can  be  of 
service.  It  contains  wax  p.  X-  xi-  viscum,  sycaminum  (which 

* Cachrys  is  the  fruit  of  the  libanotis  fructifera,  which  is  by  some  called 
zea  or  campsanema,  and  has  leaves  like  fennel,  hut  thicker  and  broader, 
roundish,  and  creeping  on  the  ground  ; the  stalk  about  a cubit  in  length  , 
the  fruit  has  a heating  quality,  very  drying,  whence  it  is  good  mixed  with 
ointments  against  rheums  of  the  eyes.  Dioscorid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  492  & 493. 

| Viscum,  bird-lime. 
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others  call  sycamore)  tears,  each  p.  X.  i.  pepper  both  round  and 
long,  ammoniacum  thymiama,*  bdellium,  Illyrian  iris,  carda- 
mom, xylobalsam,  male  frankincense,  myrrh,  dry  resin,  each 
p.  X-  x.  pellitory,  gnidian  berries,  aphronitre,  sal  ammoniac, 
root  of  Cretan  birthwort,  root  of  wild  cucumber,  liquid  resin  of 
turpentine,  of  each  p.  X-  xx.  to  these  is  added  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  iris  ointment,  to  soften  and  reduce  them  to  a proper 
consistence. 


8. — Malagma  of  Polyarchus. 

The  principal  composition  for  relaxing  what  is  bound,  softening 
what  is  hard,  and  discussing  any  collection,  is  that  which  is 
ascribed  to  Polyarchus.  It  contains,  of  long  cyperus,  cardamom 
soot  of  frankincense,  amomum,  wax,  liquid  resin,  equal  parts. 

9. — Malagma  of  Nileus. 

There  is  another  by  Nileus  for  the  same  purposes  ; of  croco- 
magma, | which  is,  as  it  were,  the  refuse  of  saffron,  p.  X.  iv. 
ammoniacum  thymiama,  wax,  each  p.  X-  xxx.  ; the  two  first  of 
these  are  rubbed  down  with  vinegar,  the  wax  is  melted  with  oil 
of  roses,  and  then  the  whole  is  mixed  together. 

10. — Moschus's  emollient  malagma. 

The  malagma,  that  passes  under  the  name  of  Moschus,  has 
only  the  property  of  softening  what  is  hard.  It  contains  of 
galbanum  one  ounce,  soot  of  frankincense  p.  X-  hi.  wax,  ammo- 
niacum thymiama,  each  a triens,  dry  pitch  p.  X.  ii.  vinegar 
three  heminse. 

* According  to  Constantine,  the  Ammoniacum  thymiama  is  nothing  else 
than  gum  ammoniac.  1 forbear  to  mention  the  conjectures  of  others,  that 
seem  to  be  not  well  founded.  Paulus  ylsgineta  says  it  is  an  opos,  or  juice, 
endued  with  such  an  emollient  virtue  as  to  discuss  schirri  and  tophi. 
Lib.  vii. 

t Crocomagma  was  tire  refuse  left  after  the  expression  of  the  oil  in 
making  the  crocine  ointment ; which,  besides  retaining  some  of  the  virtues 
ol  saffron,  would  also  be  in  some  measure  impregnated  with  the  aromatics 
used  in  the  composition  of  that  ointment.  Vid.  Plin.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  20, 
and  Dioscorid.  lib.  i.  cap.  26. 
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1 1 . — Medus's  discutient  malagma. 

Medus’s  malagma  is  used  to  discuss  any  collection.  This  con- 
tains wax  p.  X.  iii-  panaces  J p.  X-  copper  scales,  round  alum, 
scissile  alum,  of  each  p.  X-  >•  calcined  lead  p.  X-  i-  and  §. 

12. — Panthemus’s  malagma. 

Panthemus,  for  the  same  intention,  made  use  of  lime  | p.  X- 
mustard  powdered,  fenugreek,  alum,  each  p.  X.  i.  beef  suet 

p.  X-  ii-  and 

For  the  scrofula  I find  many  malagmas.  I believe,  indeed, 
that  the  more  malignant  that  distemper  is,  and  the  more  difficult 
to  discuss,  the  greater  number  of  remedies  have  been  tried  ; 
which  have  succeeded  variously  in  different  persons. 

13. — Andreas's  malagma  for  the  scrofula. 

Andreas  is  the  author  of  the  following  mixture:  nettle-seed 
p.  X-  i-  round  pepper,  bdellium,  galbanum,  ammoniacum  thy- 
miama, dry  resin,  of  each  p.  X-  iv.  liquid  resin,  wax,  pellitory, 
long  pepper,  sea  spurge-seed,  crude  sulphur,  which  is  called 
apyron  (asrupov,  i.  e.  that  has  not  passed  the  fire),  equal  parts. 

14. — Mico's,for  the  same. 

Mico’s  malagma  is  this:  of  dry  lees,  vinegar,  aphronitre,  sal 
ammoniac,  mustard,  cardamom,  wild  cucumber-root,  resin,  each 
p.  X-  iv.  which  are  beaten  up  with  mild  wine. 

15. — Three  others. 

A more  expeditious,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  that  which  con- 
tains of  viscum,  cat’s  dung,  resin,  crude  sulphur,  equal  parts. 
And  another,  in  which  are  of  sulphur  p.  X-  L pyrites-stone 
p.  X.  iv.  of  cummin  an  acetabulum.  Likewise,  that  w'hich  con- 
sists of  one  part  of  pyrites,  two  of  sulphur,  and  three  of  turpen- 
tine resin. 

16. — Malagma  of  an  Arabian  for  the  scrofula,  fyc. 

There  is  a malagma  of  a certain  Arabian  for  the  scrofula,  and 
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rising  tubercles,  which  are  called  phymata,  which  discusses 
them.  It  contains  myrrh,  sal  ammoniac,  frankincense,  resin 
both  liquid  and  dry,  crocomagma,  wax,  of  each  p.  X-  i.  the 
pyrites-stone  p.  X.  iv.  to  which  some  add  sulphur  p.  X-  ii. 

17. — Another  for  the  same. 

There  is  another  of  service  in  the  scrofula,  and  in  those  tuber- 
cles, which  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  maturate  ; and  in  those, 
that  are  called  carcinodea  (aapxivaJa,  cancerous),  which  consists 
of  these  things:  sulphur  p.  X- ii.  nitre  p.  X-  iv.  myrrh  p.  X.vi. 
soot  of  frankincense  £ p.  X.  sal  ammoniac  p.  X-  iii.  wax 
P-  X-J- 


18. — Protarchus's  malagma. 

Protarchus,  for  parotid  swellings,  and  those  tubercles,  which 
are  called  melicerides,  (/ xsXmrfihs ),  that  is,  honey-combs,  or  phy- 
mata, and  for  malignant  ulcers,  made  this  mixture:  of  pumice, 
liquid  pine  resin,  soot  of  frankincense,  aphronitre,  iris,  each 
p.  X-  v‘ii-  with  wax  p.  X-  ix.  and  to  these  he  added  a cyathus 
and  half  of  oil. 


19. — Malagma  for  a panus,  SfC. 

But  against  the  panus  upon  its  first  appearance,  which  the 
Greeks  call  phygethlon  (<pvysd?.ov),  and  any  tubercle,  which  is 
called  phyma,  a mixture  is  made  of  attic  ochre,  with  two  parts 
of  flour,  and  to  these,  while  they  are  beat  up,  honey  is  now  and 
then  dropped  in,  till  it  acquire  the  consistence  of  a malagma. 

20. — A malagma  against  all  phymata. 

That  also  discusses  all  the  tubercles,  that  have  the  name  of 
phyma,  which  contains  of  lime,  aphronitre,  round  pepper,  each 
P-  ?%.•  '•  galbanum  p.  X-  ii.  salt  p.  X-  iv.  which  are  incorpo- 
rated with  cerate  made  of  rose-oil. 

21- — Malagma  for  incipient  abscesses. 

I hat  malagma  suppresses  all  incipient  abscesses,  which  is 
composed  of  galbanum,  bruised  beans,  each  p.  X-  i-  myrrh, 
frankincense,  bark  of  caper-root,  each  p.  X*  iv.  And  the  murex 
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burnt,  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  dropping  in  now  and  then 
a little  vinegar,  powerfully  discusses  all  incipient  abscesses. 

22. — Malagma  for  blood. 

But  if  in  such  tumors,  too  great  a quantity  of  blood  is  extra- 
vasated,  it  is  proper  to  use  an  application,  which  is  also  efficacious 
against  tubercles.  It  has  the  following  ingredients:  bdellium, 
storax,  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  pine  resin  both  dry  and  liquid. 
Also  mastich,  frankincense,  iris,  of  each  p.  X.  ii- 

23. — Malagma  for  cancers,  §-e. 

Cancers  and  tubercles  are  in  a great  degree  eased  by  this  com- 
position : galbanum,  viscum,  ammoniacum,  turpentine  resin, 
eachp.  X-  L bee  suet  § p.  X-  burned  lees,  as  great  aproportion 
as  may  be,  without  making  it  drier  than  a malagma  ought  to  be. 

24  — Malagma  for  the  face. 

But  if  there  be  a contusion  in  the  face,  and  a livor  from  an 
extravasation  of  blood,  the  following  composition,  applied  night 
and  day,  removes  it.  Birthwort,  thapsia,*  of  each  p.  X.  ii. 
bdellium,  storax,  ammoniacum  thymiama,  galbanum,  dry  resin, 
and  liquid,  resin  of  the  mastich-tree,  male  frankincense,  Illy- 
rian iris,  wax,  of  each  p.  X-  iv.  The  application  of  a bean  also 
will  do  good  in  the  same  case. 

25. — Opening  malagmas. 

There  are  also  some  malagmas,  which  by  the  Greeks  are 
called  anastomotica  (ivas’ofj.amxa),  because  they  have  the  power 
of  opening.  Such  is  that,  which  is  composed  of  the  following 
things:  long  pepper,  aphronitre,  of  each  p.  ii.  hedge  mus- 
tard p.  X.  iv.  which  are  mixed  with  honey  ; they  are  also  proper 
for  opening  scrofulous  tumors.  Of  the  same  kind  with  this,  but 
stronger,  is  that  which  contains  limep.  X- iv.  pepper  six  grains, 
nitre,  wax,  of  each  p.X-  x.  honey  p.  X-  >ii.  and  a hemina  of  oil. 

* According  to  Dioscorides’  description  of  thapsia,  it  seems  to  be  the 
modern  thapsia,  or  lurpethum  gargamciim,  deadly  carrot.  Vid.  Dioscond. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  739. 
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2G. — Mica's  relaxing , fyc.  malagma. 

There  is  one  of  Mico’s,  which  is  relaxing,  opening,  and  cleans- 
ing. It  contains  of  bastard  sponge,  sulphur,  nitre,  pumice, 
equal  parts  ; to  these  is  added  of  pitch  and  wax  a sufficient  quan- 
tity to  make  it  the  consistence  of  cerate. 

27. — Arislogenes’  malagma  for  the  bones,  fyc. 

Aristogenes’  malagma  for  the  bones  consists  of  these  ingre- 
dients: of  sulphur  p.  X-  i.  turpentine  resin,  aphronitre,  and  the 
pulp  of  squills,  washed  lead,*  each  p.  X-  h;  soot  of  frankincense 
p.  X-  viii.  the  mellowest  dry  figs,  beef  suet,  each  p.  X.  viii. 
wax  p.  X’  xii.  Macedonian  iris  p.  X-  vi.  sesamum  toasted  an 
acetabulum.  And  this  malagma  is  very  agreeable  to  the  nerves 
and  joints. 

28. — Euthycleus's  malagma  for  the  joints,  <$c. 

That  which  was  invented  by  Euthycleus  is  proper  for  the 
joints,  and  for  all  pains,  particular  in  the  bladder,  and  any  con- 
traction of  the  joints  from  a recent  cicatrix,  which  the  Greeks 
call  anchyla  (ij/auXu).  It  contains  soot  of  frankincense  an  ace- 
tabulum, the  same  quantity  of  resin,  galbanum  without  its  stalks 
an  ounce  and  half,  ammoniacum,  bdellium,  of  each  p.  X-  wax 
4 p.  X-  There  is  also  another,  which  consists  of  iris,  ammo- 
niacum, galbanum,  nitre,  each  p.  X-  xiv.  liquid  resin  p.  X.  vi. 
wax  p.  X-  xvi. 


29. — Sosagoras’s  for  the  same. 

Sosagoras’s  malagma  for  pains  of  the  joints  : of  calcined  lead, 
poppy-tears,  bark  of  henbane,  storax,  hog’s  fennel,  suet,  resin, 
and  wax,  equal  parts. 

* Washed  lead  was  thus  prepared  : Put  water  into  a leaden  mortar,  and 
rub  it  with  a lead  pestle,  till  the  water  becomes  black  and  feculent ; then 
strain  it  through  a linen  cloth,  pouring  water  upon  it,  that  all  that  is  dissolved 
may  be  strained  ; and  repeat  this  till  you  have  a sufficient  quantity.  Then 
let  it  settle,  pouring  water  upon  it  several  times,  till  no  more  blackness 
stand  upon  the  top;  then  work  it  up  into  a troche  and  set  it  by.  Dioscorid. 
lib.  v.  cap.  869. 
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30.  — Chrysippus' s. 

Chrysippus  also  composed  one : of  liquid  resin,  sandarach, 
pepper,  each  p.  X.  xii.,  to  these  a little  wax  is  added. 

31 .  — Ctesiplion’s. 

Ctesiphon's  : of  Cretan  wax,  turpentine  resin,  the  reddest 
nitre,  each  4 p.  X-  three  cyathi  of  oil.  But  the  nitre  is  first 
rubbed  for  three  days  with  water  dropped  in  upon  it,  and  boiled 
with  a sextarius  of  it,  till  all  the  moisture  be  consumed.  This 
composition  is  also  good  for  parotids,  tubercles,  and  the  scrofula, 
and  for  softening  every  collection  of  humour. 

32. — For  the  joints. 

To  the  joints  one  may  properly  apply  a part  of  a dry  fig  mixed 
with  cat-mint;  or  stavesacre  without  the  seeds,, with  penny- 
royal. 


33. — Ariston' s for  the  gout  in  the  feet. 

The  same  composition  is  useful  for  the  gout  in  the  foot.  But 
for  that  ailment  Ariston  has  also  composed  one,  containing  of 
nard, cinnamon,  cassia,  chamaeleon,  round  cyperus,  each  p.  X^i*'- 
goat’s  suet  melted  in  iris  ointment  p.  X'  xx-  iris  P-  i.  which 
ought  to  lie  in  the  strongest  vinegar  for  twenty  days.  The  same 
also  discusses  recent  tubercles,  and  ajl  pains. 

• ^ 

34.  — Theoxenus's  for  pained  feet. 

But  for  pains  of  the  feet  Theoxenus  mixed,  of  kidney  suet  a 
third  part,  of  salt  two  parts,  and  applied  them  spread  upon  a 
piece  of  leather  ; then  put  over  it  ammoniacum  thymiama  dis- 
solved in  vinegar. 

35. — -Numerous"  for  the  gout,  $-c. 

But  Numenius  mollifies  the  gout  in  the  feet,  and  other  indu- 
rated joints  with  the  following  composition  : southernwood,  dry 
roses,  poppy-tears,  of  each  p.  X-  turpentine  resin  p.  X'  *v- 
frankincense,  aphronitre,  each  p.  X-  v*i'-  'r*s>  birthwort,  each 
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p.  X.  xii.  wax  p.  X-  iii - to  these  is  added  one  cyathus  of  cedria,* 
three  cyathi  of  laurel  oil.f  and  a sextarius  of  bitter  oil. 

36. — Dexius’  malagma  for  a callus,  <! £-e. 

For  a callus  formed  upon  the  joints,  Dexius  directed  the  fol- 
lowing application:  of  lime  p.  X'  *v-  ceruss  p.  X-  viii-  pine 
resin  p.  X-  xx-  pepper  thirty  grains,  wax  p.  X-  ii-  And  while 
these  are  beaten  up  a hemina  of  mild  wine  is  poured  in. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  PLASTERS. 

Op  plasters  there  are  none  more  useful,  than  those,  which  are 
immediately  applied  to  bloody  wounds,  the  Greeks  call  them 
enaima  (haipA.u).  For  these  repel  an  inflammation,  unless  it  be 
excited  by  something  very  violent,  and  even  then  they  diminish 
its  force,  and  agglutinate  wounds,  which  are  not  inflamed,  and 
cicatrize  them.  They  consist  of  medicines  not  fat,  and  therefore 
by  the  Greeks  are  called  alipanta  (aXiWyxa). 

1 . — Barbarum  plaster. 

The  best  of  these  plasters  is  that,  which  is  called  Barbarum. 
It  contains  of  rasile  verdigris*  p.  X-  xii.  litharge  p.  X-  xx. 
alum,  dry  pitch,  dry  pine  resin,  each  p.  X.  i.  to  which  is  added 
of  oil  and  vinegar  each  a hemina. 

* Cedria  is  what  distils  from  the  cedar-tree;  the  best  is  thick,  pellucid, 
and  of  a strong  smell,  and  not  diffusing  itself  when  poured  out.  Dioscorid. 
lib  i.  cap.  106. 

t Laurel-oil  was  made  in  different  ways.  One  method  was,  boiling  the 
berries  in  water  when  they  fall  off  the  tree,  which  causes  them  to  emit  their 
oil,  which  is  separated  by  the  hands  into  shells.  Others  impregnate  the  oil 
of  unripe  olives  with  cyperus,  calamus,  and  afterwards  putting  in  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  laurel, ^boil  them  together.  Others  add  to  these  bav-berries , 
till  the  oil  smell  sufficiently  of  them.  Others  mix  with  it  storax  and  myrrh. 
Dioscorid.  lib.  i.  cap.  50. 

I Ra„ile  verdigris  is  made  by  suspending  a copper  vessel,  or  plate,  over 
the  steam  of  vinegar  for  ten  days;  then  the  verdigris  produced  is  scraped 
oil.  Or  else  by  putting  one  or  more  lumps  or  plates  of  copper  into  husks  of 
grapes  grown  sour.  Dioscorid.  lib.  v.  cap.  865. 
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2. — The  choacon. 

There  is  another  for  the  same,  which  is  called  choacon  ; it  con- 
tains of  litharge  p.  X x-  dry  resin  as  much.  But  the  litharge  is 
first  boiled  in  three  heminae  of  oil.  The  colour  of  both  these 
plasters  is  black,  which  generally  results  from  pitch  and  resin,  as 
the  blackest  is  from  bitumen  ; from  verdigris,  or  scales  of 
copper,  green  ; from  minium,  red  ; from  ceruss,  white. 

3.  — The  basilicon. 

There  are  a very  few  compositions,  in  which  the  variety  of  the 
mixture  causes  some  different  appearance ; therefore,  that  also  is 
black,  which  is  called  basilicon.  It  contains  of  opopanaxp.  X-  b 
galbanum  p.  X.  ii.  pitch  and  resin,  of  each  p.  X-  x-  half  a 
cyathus  of  oil. 


4. — The  smaragdine. 

But  that  which  is  very  green,  is  called  smaragdine,  in  which 
there  are  of  pine  resin p.  X-  iii-  wax  p.  X-  i-  verdigris  \ p.  X- 
flour  of  frankincense  p.  X • ii-  as  much  oil  and  vinegar,  with 
which  last  the  flour  and  verdigris  are  united. 

5. — The  rufum. 

There  is  also  one  of  a reddish  colour,  which  seems  to  cause 
wounds  to  cicatrize  quickly;  it  consists  of  frankincense  p.  X-  i- 
resin  p.  X-  h.  copper  scales  p.  X.  iii.  litharge  p.  X-  xx- 
wax  p.  X-  c-  °f  °h  a hemina. 

6. — The  paracolleticon. 

Besides  there  is  another,  which  from  agglutinating  is  called 
paracolleticon  (-srapaKoXXorixov).  It  contains  bitumen,  scissile 
alum  p.  X-  iv-  htharge  p.  X-  iv.  and  a hemina  of  old  oil. 

7 . — Philolas'  cephalic  plasler. 

Besides  these  there  are  some  of  the  same  kind,  which,  because 
they  are  particularly  adapted  to  fractures  of  the  skull,  are  by 
the  Greeks  called  cephalica  (nn^aXoca).  Philotas’  composition 
contains  of  Eretrian  earth,  chalcitis,  each  p.  X-  iv-  myrrh,  cal- 
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cined  copper,  each  p.  X-  x-  isinglass  p.  X.  vi.  rasile  verdigris, 
round  alum,  crude  misy,  birthwort,  each  p.  >£•  viii.  copper 
scales  p.  X.  xx.  male  frankincense  p.  X-  ii-  "’ax  p.  X.i.  rose  and 
bitter  oil  three  cyathi,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  for 
rubbing  down  all  the  dry  ingredients. 

8. — A green  one. 

There  is  another  for  the  same  purpose  green,  which  consists 
of  calcined  copper,  copper  scales,  myrrh,  isinglass,  each  p.  >£.  vi. 
crude  misy,  rasile  verdigris,  birthwort,  round  alum,  each 
p.  X-  viii.  wax  p.  X-  vi.  a hemina  of  oil,  and  of  vinegar  a suffi- 
cient quantity. 


9. - — The  tetrapharmacum. 

For  promoting  a suppuration  there  is  nothing  better  than 
that,  which  is  very  quickly  prepared,  and  by  the  Greeks  is  called 
tetrapharmacum  (T£Tpa<f>ap,uaaov,  or  consisting  of  four  medicines). 
It  contains  equal  partsof  wax,  pitch,  resin,  and  beef  suet ; if  the 
last  cannot  be  had,  veal  suet. 

1 0 .  — Enneapharmacum. 

There  is  another  for  the  same  intention,  which  is  called  ennea- 
pharmacum (bmatfapf^axciv,  of  nine  medicines),  which  cleanses 
more ; it  consists  of  nine  ingredients,  wax,  honey,  suet,  resin, 
myrrh,  rose-oil,  either  deer,  or  veal,  or  beef  marrow,  oesypum,* 
and  butter.  These  also  are  mixed  in  equal  quantities. 

But  there  are  some  plasters  that  answer  both  these  inten- 
tions at  once  ; which,  unless  the  case  requires  distinct  applica- 
tions for  each,  are  preferable;  otherwise  they  are  worse,  and 
never  to  be  made  use  of,  but  either  when  both  intentions  are 
proposed  together,  or  when,  though  the  plasters  are  wanted 

* CEsypum  was  the  oily  part  collected  from  sordid  wool  thus : the  wool 
was  washed  in  warm  water,  and  all  its  sordes  expressed,  the  fat  floated  with 
a froth,  and  upon  throwing  in  some  sea-water  it  subsided,  and  when  all  the 
cesypum  was  obtained  from  it  in  this  manner,  it  was  purified  by  repeated 
affusions  of  water.  When  pure,  it  had  no  sharp  taste,  but  was  in  some 
degree  astringent,  and  appeared  white.  It  had  a heating  quality,  filled  up 
ulcers,  and  was  emollient.  Dioscorid.  lib.  li.  cap.  272. 
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singly,  they  are  not  to  be  had  by  themselves.  But  where  there 
is  choice,  they  are  to  be  rejected,  and  such  only  applied  as  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  end  to  be  obtained.  For  example,  I will 
mention  two. 


1 1 .  — A llalum  plaster. 

There  is  then  the  Attalum  plaster  for  wounds  ; which  con- 
tains of  copper  scales  p.  X-  yb  soot  of  frankincense  p.  X-  xv. 
ammoniacumasmuch,  liquid  turpentine  resin  p.  X-  xxv.  beef  suet 
the  same  quantity,  three  heminae  of  vinegar,  a sextarius  of  oil. 

12.  — Judaus ’ plaster. 

But  amongst  those,  which  are  proper  for  a fractured  skull, 
some  use  that  which  is  said  to  be  invented  by  Judaeus.  It  con- 
sists of  the  following  ingredients  : salt  p.  X-  iv.  red  copper 
scales,  calcined  copper,  each  p.  X-  xh-  ammoniacum  thymiama, 
soot  of  frankincense,  dry  resin,  each  p.  X-  v'-  Colophonian  resin, 
wax,  veal  suet  cured,  each  p.  X-  xx.  a cyathus  and  half  of  vine- 
gar is  added,  and  less  than  a cyathus  of  oil.  What  the  Greeks 
call  tetherapeumena  (TiBepairtv/uiva),  we  call  curata,  cured; 
when,  for  instance,  from  the  suet  all  the  little  membranes  are 
carefully  taken  away,  and  so  in  any  other  medicine. 

1 3 . — Diadaphnidon. 

There  are  also  some  plasters  greatly  celebrated  for  drawing, 
which  are  likewise  distinguished  by  the  name  of  epispastica 
(emo-Trarixa).  Such  as  is  that, which,  because  bay-berries  are  among 
the  ingredients,  is  called  diadaphnidon  (Sia  Sai pvilcrv).  In  it 
there  is  turpentine  resin  p.  X-  x-  nitre,  wax,  dry  pitch,  bay- 
berries,  each  p.  X-  xx.  and  a little  oil.  Now,  as  often  as  I shall 
mention  a berry  or  a nut,  or  any  thing  of  that  nature,  it  will  be 
proper  to  know,  that  before  it  be  weighed,  the  exterior  pellicle  is 
to  be  taken  from  it. 


14. — Another. 

There  is  another  of  the  same  name,  which  is  also  for  promoting 
a suppuration.  Of  veal  suet,  ammoniacum__thymiama,  pitch, 
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wax,  nitre,  bay-berries,  dry  resin,  birthwort,  pellitory,  of  each 
equal  parts. 

15. — Philocrates' . 

Besides  these,  there  is  one  of  Philocrates  ; which  contains  sal 
ammoniac  p.  X- vii.  birthwort  p.  X .viii.  wax,  turpentine  resin, 
soot  of  frankincense,  each  p.  X-  xv.  litharge  p.  X-  xxxii.  To 
the-e,  that  it  may  serve  also  for  promoting  a suppuration,  are 
added  iris  p.  X.  iii.  galbanum  p.  X-  vi. 

16. — Rhypodes. 

However,  that  is  best  for  drawing,  which,  from  its  resemblance 
tosordes,  the  Greeks  call  rhypodes  It  contains  myrrh, 

saffron,  iris,  propolis,  bdellium,  the  heads  of  pomegranates,  scis- 
sile and  round  alum,  misy,  chalcitis,  boiled  copperas,  * opopanax, 
sal  ammoniac,  viscum,  each  p.  X- iv.  birthwort  p.  X.  viii.  copper 
scales  p.  X.  xvi.  turpentine  resin  p.  X-  Ixxv.  wax,  and  suet, 
either  beef  or  goat's,  each  p.  X.  c. 


17- — Hecalccus. 

Hecataeus  also  is  the  author  of  a plaster  of  the  same  kind, 
which  is  thus  composed ; galbanum  p.  X.  ii.  soot  of  frankincense 
p.  iv.  pitch  p.  X-  v.  wax  and  turpentine  resin,  each  p.  X.  viii. 
with  these  a little  iris-ointment  is  mixed. 


1®-  The  green  Alexandrian. 

The  green  Alexandrian  drawing  plaster  is  efficacious  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  contains  scissile  alum  p.  X-  viii.  sal  ammo- 
n,Rc  p.  X-  vi, . copper  scalesp.  X.  xvi.  myrrh,  frankincense,  each 
P-  X-  xvi, i.  wax  p.  X.  cl.  Colophonian,  or  pine  resin  p.  X-  cxc.  a 
hemina  of  oil,  and  a sextarius  of  vinegar. 

19.— A n eating  plaster. 

Some  plasters  are  eating,  which  the  Greeks  call  septica 
( )’  SUCh  aS  is  that-  wWch  contains  turpentine  resin,  soot 

yLZT/’Tila*  men,ti0ns  a Species  PrePared  in  Spain  that  had  the  name  of 
^«AxavAv  £^0ov— atramentum  sutorium  cocittm.  Lib.  v.  cap.  888. 
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of  frankincense,  of  each  p.  X • ii-  copper  scales  p.  X.  L labdanum 
p.  X-  ii-  the  same  quantity  of  alum,  litharge  p.  X*  >v- 

20. — Another  for  eating,  &c. 

This  plaster  also  eats  away  flesh  vehemently,  and  even  dissolves 
the  bones,  and  keeps  down  fungous  flesh.  It  contains  litharge^ 
copper  scales,  of  each  an  ounce  ; nitre  that  has  not  felt  the  fire. 
Asian  stone,  birthwort,  of  each  a sextans,  wax,  turpentine  resin, 
frankincense,  old  oil,  copperas,  sal  ammoniac,  \ p.  rasile  verdi- 
gris p.  hessis,  of  squill  vinegar  a hemina,  and  a like  quantity  of 
Aminsean  wine. 


21. — Diogenes'  black  plaster. 

There  are  also  some  calculated  against  bites  ; such  as  the  black 
one  of  Diogenes;  which  contains  of  bitumen,  wax,  dry  pme  resin, 
each  p.  X-  xx.  litharge  p.  X-  c.  of  oil  a sextarius.  Or  that  which 
consists  of  copper  scales  p.  X-  iv-  ceruss  and  rasile  verdigris 
each  p.  X-  viii.  ammoniacum  p.  X-  xii.  wax,  pine  resin,  each 
p.  X.  xxv.  litharge  p.  X-  c-  of  oila  sextarius.  Or  that  which  is 
composed  of  copper  scales  p.  X-  xiv.  galbanum  p.  X-  vh  ceruss 
and  rasile  verdigris,  each  p.  X-  viii.  ammoniacum  p.  X-  xii. 
wax,  pine  resin,  of  each  p.  X-  W.  with  these  the  litharge  is 

boiled. 


22. — Red  Ephesian  plaster. 

There  is  a red  plaster  of  the  same  virtues,  which  is  called  Ephe- 
sian. It  contains  turpentine  resin  p.  X-  ii-  galbanum  p.  X- iv- 
Sinopian  minium  p.  X- vi.  soot  of  frankincense  p.  X vi.  wax 
p.  X-  viii.  litharge  p.  X-  ivi-  a he111'118" 


23. — Another. 

Likewise,  that  which  consists  of  the  following  materials;  cop- 
per scales,  soot  of  frankincense,  of  each  p.  X-  iv.  galbanum 
p.X.vi.  sal  ammoniac  p.  X-xh-  Z.  wax  p.  X- xxv.  with  thiee 
heminee  of  oil.  These  also  are  proper  applications  for  other  re- 
cent wounds. 


* [Felt  the  fire,  i.  e. 


that  has  been  calcined.] — G.  F. 
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24. — A ivhite  lenient  plaster. 

There  are  also  white  lenient  plasters,  by  the  Greeks,  from 
their  colour,  called  leuca  (Ari/xa,  white)  generally  calculated  for 
slight  wounds,  and  especially  those  of  old  men  ; such  as  is  that, 
which  contains  of  ceruss  p.  X-  hi-  prepared  veal  suet  and  wax, 
each  p.  X-  lviii • three  heminae  of  oil,  with  which  the  ceruss  is 
boiled  up. 


25. — Elephantine  plaster. 

Another,  which  consists  of  ceruss  p.  X’  xx.  wax  p.  X-  lv.  a 
hemina  of  oil,  and  a sextarius  of  water.  Now,  as  often  as  these 
are  added  to  ceruss  or  litharge,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that 
they  are  to  be  boiled  with  them.  This  last  composition  is  very 
white,  and,  therefore,  it  is  called  elephantine. 

26. — A lenient  plaster. 

There  are  also  some  lenient  plasters,  which  the  Greeks  com- 
monly call  lipara  (Aiwaai),  as  that  which  contains  minium  p.  X -iv. 
litharge  p.  X-  xxv.  wax  and  hog’s  lard,  each  p.  X-  xxxv.  and 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs. 


27. — Another. 

Another  composition  of  the  same  kind  ; wax,  turpentine  resin, 
of  each  p.  X-  v-  ceruss  p.  X-  viii.  litharge,  dross  of  lead  (scoria 
molybdi  the  Greeks  call  it),  each  p.  X-  x.  cicine*  and  myrtle-oil, 
each  the  third  part  of  a hernina. 

28. — Archagathus. 

Another,  which  is  said  to  be  invented  by  Archagathus:  burnt 

* Cicine.]  A proper  quantity  of  of  the  Ricinus,  is  dried  in  the 

sun,  till  their  exterior  coat  breaks  and  falls  off.  Then  the  pulp  is  collected, 
put  into  a mortar,  and  well  pounded,  and  afterwards  removed  into  a tinned 
kettle  containing  water,  and  boiled  over  a fire.  When  all  the  juice  is  obtained 
from  them,  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  take  off  the  oil  that  floats, 
and  set  it  by.  In  Egypt,  where  great  use  is  made  of  this  oil,  they  obtain  it 
by  first  grinding  the  seed,  and  then  pressing  it.  Dioscorid.  lib.  i.  cap.  38. 
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misy,  calcined  copper,  each  p.  X.  iv.  burnt*  ceruss  p.  X.  viii. 
turpentine  resin  p.  X-  x-  litharge  p.  X-  vi. 

29. — Another  for  the  same  purpose. 

For  the  same  purpose  : litharge,  wax,  hog’s  lard,  of  each 
p.  X.  xxvii.  boiled  yolks  of  eggs,  with  a hemina  of  rose-oil.  Or 
this  composition  ; cerate  made  of  myrtle-oil  three  parts,  hog’s 
lard  a fourth  part,  a little  lead  dross.  Or  the  following  compo- 
sition : of  litharge  half  a pound  boiled  with  a hemina  of  oil,  and 
a like  quantity  of  sea  water,  till  it  cease  to  bubble,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  wax.  Or  this;  equal  parts  of  wax,  suet,  anti- 
mony, litharge,  and  ceruss. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  TROCHES. 

1 .—Troche  for  agglutinating. 

Troches  also  have  different  virtues.  For  there  are  some  adapted 
to  agglutinate  and  heal  recent  wounds  ; such  is  that  which  con- 
tains chalcitis,  misy,  aphronitre,  flower  of  copper,  galls,  scissile 
alum  moderately  burnt,  of  each  p.  X*  calcined  copper,  the 
heads  of  pomegranates,  each  p.  X.  iii.  This  should  be  diluted 
with  vinegar,  and  so  laid  on,  when  a wound  is  to  be  agglutinated. 
But  if  it  be  a nervous  or  muscular  part,  it  is  better  to  mix  it 
with  cerate,  so  as  to  have  a ninth  part  of  the  latter  with  eight  of 
the  other. 


2. — Another. 

Another  for  the  same  purpose.  It  consists  of  the  following 
materials  ; bitumen,  scissile  alum,  of  each  p.  X-  >■  calcined  cop- 
per p.  X.  iv.  litharge  p.  X-  xi.  and  a sextarius  of  oil. 

* Pur  powdered  ceruss  into  a deep  vessel ; set  it  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  with 
a ferula,  till  it  has  the  colour  of  sandaracha  (red  arsenic).  Dioscorides  also 
mention’s  a toasted  or  roasted  ceruss,  but  the  process  is  of  the  same  nature, 
and  only  stopped  when  the  ceruss  acquires  a lemon  colour.  Dioscorid.  lib. 
v.  cap.  877. 
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3. — The  sphragis  of  Polybus. 

But  that  of  Polybus*  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated;  it  is  called 
sphragis  (a-pfafis).  Which  contains  of  scissile  alum  p.  X-  iv. 
copperas  p.  X-  ii.  myrrh  p.  X-v.  aloes  alike  quantity  ; the  heads 
of  pomegranates,  ox  gall,  each  p.  X-  vi.  which  being  rubbed  to- 
gether, are  incorporated  with  austere  wine. 


4. — Troche  for  foul  ulcers. 

lor  foul  ulcers,  and  blackness  in  the  ears,  nose,  obscene  parts, 
and  inflammation  in  any  of  these  places;  of  chrysocolla  p.  X-  >• 
copperas,  scissile  alum,  each  p.  X-  ii.  bark  of  winter  cherry 
p.  X-  iv.  minium  p.  X.  vi.  litharge  p.  X-  xii.  ceruss  p.  X-  xvi. 
these  are  compounded  with  vinegar,  and  diluted  when  used. 


5. — Andro’s  troche. 

Andro  s is  for  an  inflamed  uvula,  for  foulness  in  the  obscene 
parts,  or  gangrenes  in  the  same;  of  galls,  copperas,  myrrh,  each 
p.  X.  i-  birthwort,  scissile  alum,  each  p.  X-  ii.  heads  of  pome- 
granates p.  X-  xxv.  compounded  with  passum,  and  when  they 
are  to  be  used,  dduted  with  vinegar  or  wine,  according  as  the 
disorder  which  is  to  be  cured  is  more  or  less  violent. 


6. — A troche  for  fissures  of  the  anus. 

For  fissures  in  the  anus,  or  an  effusion  of  blood  from  the  he- 
morrhoidal veins,  or  a gangrene,  the  following  is  of  peculiar  effi- 
cacy ; of  verdigris  p.  X-  ii.  myrrh  p.  V'.  iv.  gum  p.  X.  viii. 
frankincense  p.  X-  xii.  antimony,  poppy  tears,  acacia,  each 
p.  xvi.  which  are  both  rubbed  down  with  wine,  and,  when 
used,  diluted  with  the  same  liquor. 


7.  Troche  for  expelling  a stone  from  thebladder. 

I his  composition  seems  proper  to  expel  a stone  out  of  the  blad- 
der along  with  the  urine  ; equal  parts  of  cassia,  saffron,  myrrh, 


»1  have  chosen  to  read  this  name  with  the  older  editions,  because  our 
author  afterwards  mcnt.ons  the  sphragis  of  Polybus,  which  can  have  no  other 
place  to  refer  to  but  this. 
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costus,  nard,  cinnamon,  liquorice  root,  balsam,  hypericum  are 
powdered  ; then  mild  wine  is  dropped  in,  and  the  troches  are 
formed.  Each  may  contain  p.  X.  i-  and  one  of  these  may  be 
swallowed  every  day  in  the  morning  lasting. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  PESSARIES. 

These  three  kinds  of  compositions,  that  is,  malagmas,  plasters, 
and  troches,  are  extensive  and  various  in  their  uses.  But  there 
are  other  things  also  useful ; as  those  which  are  applied  below 
to  females;  the  Greeks  call  them  pessi  (^™0-  Thb  manner 
of  them  is  this : the  composition  is  received  in  soft  wool,  and  this 

wool  put  into  the  vagina. 

Pessary  for  evacuating  blood. 

For  evacuating  blood,  to  two  of  the  small  kind  of  figs  called 
cauneas*  is  added  nitre  p.  X-  i-  Or  the  seed  of  gai  ic  is  pow- 
dered, and  a little  myrrh  added  and  mixed  with  susine  ointment,* 

Or  the  pulp  of  a wild  cucumber  is  diluted  in  woman  s milk, 
o —For  softening  the  womb. 

To  soften  the  womb,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fenugreek,  a 

,„d  saffron,  are  mired  together.  Or  of  elater, om 
Th.  *.  m much  salt,  and  stav.sacr,  ,.  K-  «• « —•*"*“* 
with  honey. 

3. — Boethus',  for  ilie  same. 

There  is  another  invented  by  Boethus,  which  contains  saffron, 

turpentine  resin,  each  p.X-iv.  myrrh  p.X-  ni.rose-oi  p.  . ■ • 

veal  suet  p.  X-  hi-  waxp.  X-  ii-  mixed  together. 

* Mentioned  by  Cicero,  De  Divinatione,  !»>•  2.  ca,araus,  and 

t For  making  smine  ointment , ml  was  first  bolledJ.  .n  .[  uu  ,t  gave  a 

“ — g »««  were  feezed  out.  *«««■ 
lib.  i.  cap.  63. 
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4. — N umenius' , for  an  inflammation. 

The  best  composition  against  an  inflammation  of  the  womb,  is 
that  of  Numenius,  which  contains  saffron  p.  X-  iii.  wax  p.  X-  i. 
butter  p.  X-  v‘*i-  goose  fat  p.  X.  xii.  two  boiled  yolks  of  eggs, 
with  less  than  a cyathus  of  rose-oil. 

5. — For  expelling  a dead  foetus. 

If  a fetus  has  died  within  the  womb,  that  it  may  be  more 
easily  expelled,  the  bark  of  pomegranates  must  be  rubbed  down 
with  water,  and  then  made  use  of. 

6.. — For  hysteric  fits- 

If  a woman,  from  an  hysteric  disorder,*  is  subject  to  fits,  snails, 
together  with  their  shells,  must  be  burnt  and  powdered,  and  then 
honey  added  to  them. 

7. — For  conception. 

If  a woman  does  not  conceive,!  lion’s  fat  must  be  softened  with 
rose-oil. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

MEDICINES  USED  EITHER  IN  A DRV  FORM,  OR  MIXED  WITH 
LIQUIDS. 

1 . — Powder  for  f ungous  flesh. 

There  are  some  mixtures  of  medicines  made  use  of  dry,  without 
being  brought  to  any  consistence,  which  we  sprinkle  on,  or  mix 
with  some  liquid,  and  lay  them  on.  Such  as  that  for  eating 
down  fungous  flesh,  which  contains  of  copper  scales,  soot  of  frank- 

* [Hysteric  disorder,  r ilio  morborum,  see  note  book  ii.  chap,  ii.]— G.  F. 

t Si  non  comprehendit.]  This  sentence  has,  in  some  copies,  been  joined 
with  the  former,  si  concidere  vino  lucorum,  $c.,as  it  comprehendit  related  to 
the  consistence  of  the  pessus  obtained  by  the  honey.  There  are  several  other 
explanations  offered,  but  none  of  them  with  any  appearance  of  truth.  I 
thought  it  capable  of  no  other  sense  than  what  1 have  given  in  the  transla- 
tion , and  was  pleased  to  lind  this  supported  by  the  opinion  of  .llorgctgni, 
ep.  i.  p.  18. 
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incense,  each  p.  X.  i.  verdigris  p.  X.  ii.  Now,  this  same 
composition  with  honey  cleanses  ulcers ; and  with  wax  fills  them 
up.  Also,  if  misy,  galls,  and  cadmia  be  mixed  in  equal  propor- 
tions, they  consume  the  flesh  ; and  these  may  either  be  sprinkled 
on  dry,*  or  brought  to  a consistence  and  spread  on. 


2. — For  restraining  putrid  flesh. 

Honey  mixed  either  with  lentils,  or  with  horehound,  or  with 
olive  leaves  first  boiled  in  wine,  restrains  putrid  flesh,  and  does 
not  suffer  it  to  spread,  and  is  gently  corrosive.  Also  mellilot 
boiled  in  mulse,  and  then  rubbed  small.  Or  lime  with  cerate. 
Or  bitter  almonds  with  a third  part  of  their  quantity  of  garlic, 
and  a little  saffron  added  to  them.  Or  that  which  contains 
litharge  p.  X.  vi.  burnt  ox  horn  p.  X.  xii.  myrtle-oil  and 
wine,  each  three  cyathi.  Or  that  which  consists  of  the 
following  things  ; the  flowers  of  pomegranate,  copperas, 
aloes,  of  each  p.  X.  ii.  scissile  alum,  frankincense,  each  p.  X-  iy- 
galls  p.  X.  viii.  birthwort  p.  X-  x-  The  following  is  stronger, 
and  even  caustic ; orpiment  with  chalcitis,  and  either  nitre,  or 
lime,  or  burnt  paper.  Also  salt  with  vinegar.  Or  that  compo- 
sition which  contains  chalcitis,  pomegranate  tops,  aloes,  of  each 
p.  X.  ii.  scissile  alum,  frankincense, each  p.  X-iv.  galls p.  X.viii. 
birthwort  p.  X-  x-  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  honey  to  bring 
them  to  a proper  consistence.  Or  cantharides,  sulphur,  of  each 
p.  X.  i.  darnel  p.  X-  iii.  with  the  addition  of  as  much  liquid  pitch 
as  will  keep  them  together.  Or  even  chalcitis  mixed  with  resin 
and  rue ; or  diphryges  with  the  same  resin ; or  stavesacre  with 
liquid  pitch.  There  is  the  same  property  in  burnt  lees  of  wine, 
and  equal  parts  of  lime  and  nitre.  Or  scissile  alum  p.  X.  i- 
frankincense,  sandarach,  nitre,  each  p.  X.  i-  galls  p.  X.viii. 
birthwort  p.  X-  x.  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  honey. 

* The  words  as  they  stand  in  the  text  seem  capable  of  no  proper  sense. 
Misy  quoque  et  galla , si  paribus  portionibus  misceantur,  corpus  consumunt : 
eaque  vel  arida  inspergere  licet,  vel  excepta  cadmia,  illinere.  I have,  there- 
fore, taken  the  liberty  to  transpose  cadmia,  and  place  it  after  galla,  for  the 
cadmia  is  as  dry  as  the  other  two,  and  therefore  could  not  serve  to  bring  them 
to  any  consistence.  But  still  there  seems  to  be  a word  wanting  after  excepta , 
to  denote  the  substance  for  uniting  them. 
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3. — Hera’s  composition. 

There  is  also  a composition  of  Hera’s,  which  contains  myrrh, 
chalcitis,  of  each  p.  X.  ii.  aloes,  frankincense,  scissile  alum,  each 
p.  X-  iv.  birthwort,  unripe  galls,  each  p.  X.  viii.  pomegranate 
bark  powdered  p.  X-  xx- 


4. — Judceus’. 

'Ihere  is  likewise  one  by  Judaeus  ; in  which  are  two  parts  of 
lime,  and  a third  of  the  reddest  nitre;  which  are  mixed  with  the 
urine  of  a young  boy,  till  they  be  of  the  consistence  of  strigment. 
But  the  part  upon  which  this  is  spread  must  be  moistened  now 
and  then. 


5. — Jollas’. 

But  Jollas  mixed  of  burntpaper,  sandarach,  each  p.  X.  i.lime 
p.  X-  ii.  and  the  same  quantity  of  orpiment. 

6. — For  an  hemorrhage. 

But  if  there  is  blood  discharged  from  that  membrane,  which 
covers  the  brain,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ought  to  be  burnt,  powdered, 
and  sprinkled  upon  it.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  from  any  other  part, 
orpiment,  copper  scales,  of  each  p.  X.  i.  sandarach  p.  X.  ii.  burnt 
marble*  p.  X.  iv.  ought  to  be  sprinkled  on.  The  same  things 
also  resist  a gangrene. 

7. — For  cicatrizing  ulcers. 

To  bring  on  a cicatrice,  copper  scales,  soot  of  frankincense,  of 
each  p.  X.  ii.  lime  p.  X.  iv.  p.  The  same  mixture  also  keeps 
down  fungous  flesh. 

8- — Timceus'  for  the  ignis  sacer,  8(c. 

Timaeus  made  use  of  the  following  composition  for  the  ignis 
sacerf  and  a gangrene  ; of  myrrh  p.  X.  ii.  frankincense,  copperas, 

V SUPP°SC  marmor  coctum  to  be  burnt  marble ; for  Dioscorides  mentions  a 
lapis  alabastrites,  which  was  burnt,  and  mixed  with  resin  or  pitch,  and 
thus  used  to  discuss  hardnesses.  Lib.  v.  cap.  927. 
t Some,  among  whom  is  Heister  ( Chirurg . p.  i.  lib,  iv.  cap.  C.),  believe  that 
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each  p.  X-  iii.  sandarach,  orpiment,  copperscales,  each  p.  X-  iv- 
galls  p.  X-  vi.  burnt  ceruss  p.  X.  viii.  These  have  the  same 
effect  whether  sprinkled  on  dry,  or  mixed  with  honey. 

Sternutatory  medicines. — Sneezings  are  excited  by  putting  into 
the  nose  either  white  hellebore,  or  struthium.  Or  this  mixture : 
of  pepper,  white  hellebore,  each  p.  X-  iii-  castor  p.  X-  *■  aphro- 
nitre  p.  X-  ii-  struthium  p.  X-  iii- 

Gargarisms. — Gargarisms  are  used  either  to  alleviate,  or  to 
repel,  or  to  evacuate.  Milk,  cream  of  ptisan,  or  bran,  are  lenients. 
A decoction  either  of  lentils,  or  roses,  or  brambles,  or  quinces,  or 
dates,  are  repellent.  Mustard  and  pepper  are  evacuants. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  ANTIDOTES,  AND  THEIR  USES. 

Antidotes,  though  seldom  wranted,  are  sometimes  extremely 
necessary,  because  they  relieve  in  the  most  dangerous  cases. 
They  are  properly  exhibited,  when  bodies  are  bruised  either  by 
blows,  or  by  falling  from  a height,  or  in  pains  of  the  bowels,  sides, 
fauces,  and  more  internal  parts.  But  their  principal  use  is  against 
poisons  either  injected  into  our  bodies  by  bites,  or  received  with 
meat  or  drink. 


1 . — Antidote. 

There  is  one  which  contains  poppy  tears  p.  X.  Z.  acorum, 
malabathrumj  p.  X-  v.  Illyrian  iris,  gum,  of  each  p.  X.  ii.  anise 

Celsus  calls  an  erysipelas  ignis  sacer,  whereas  he  has  erysipelas  under  its  own 
name,  cap.  2G  of  this  book.  Fabricius  (Opcr.  Chirurg.  lib  i.  cap.  8 and  12.) 
ab  Aquapendente,  and  Wiseman,  book  i.  chap.  17.,  by  his  ignis  sacer  under- 
stand the  miliary  herpes.  See  our  author’s  description  of  it,  cap.  28. 

t It  is  a question,  whether  the  modern  malabathmm,  or  Indian  leaf,  is  the 
same  with  the  ancient.  Dioscorides  says,  some  will  have  it  to  be  the  leaf  of 
Indian  nard,  being  deceived  by  the  similarity  of  its  smell.  But  that  is  not 
true  ; for  it  is  a vegetable  of  a peculiar  nature,  growing  in  the  fens  of  India, 
without  any  root,  the  leaves  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Lib.  i. 
cap.  11. 
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p.  X-iii.  Gallic  nard,  dry  rose  leaves,  cardamom,  each  p.  X.  iv. 
parsley  p.  X-iii.  Z.  trefoil  p.  X-  v.  black  cassia,*  silis,  bdellium, 
balsam  fruit,  white  poppyseed,  each  p.  X-Z.  storax  p.  X-  v.  Z. 
myrrh,  opopanax,  Syrian  nard,  male  frankincense,  juice  of  hypo- 
cistis,  each  p.  X.  vi.  castor  p.  X.  vi.  costus,  white  pepper,  gal- 
banum, turpentine  resin,  saffron,  flower  of  round  cyperus,  each 
p.  X.  vi.  Z.  liquorice  p.  X.  viii.  Z.  these  are  incorporated  with 
honey  or  passum. 

2. — Antidote  called  ambrosia. 

Another  antidote,  which  Zopyrus  is  said  to  have  compounded 
for  King  Ptolemy,  and  called  it  ambrosia,  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing things:  costus,  male  frankincense,  of  each  p.  X-  v-  white 
pepper  p.  X-  Z.  flower  of  round  cyperus  p.  X-  “•  cinnamon  p.  X . iii . 
black  cassia  p.  X-  iv.  Cicilian  satfron  p.  X-  iv.  Z.  the  myrrh 
called  stactef  p.  X-  v-  Indian  nard  p.  X-  v.  Z.  which  being 
powdered  separately,  are  incorporated  with  boiled  honey;  then, 
when  it  is  used,  the  size  of  an  Egyptian  bean  must  be  diluted  in 
a draught  of  wine. 


3. — Mithridates'  antidote. 

Butthemost  celebrated  is  that  of  Mithridates  ; by  taking  which 
every  day,  this  king  is  said  to  have  rendered  his  body  secure 
against  the  danger  of  poisons.  It  contains  the  following  things  : 
of  costus  p.  X-  Z.  acorus  p.  X.  v.  hypericum,  cummin,  sagape- 
num,  juice  of  acacia,  Illyrian  iris,  cardamom,  each  p.  X-  i*-  anise 
p.  X.iii.  Gallic  nard,  gentian-root,  dry  rose  leaves,  each  p.  X.iv. 
poppy  tears,  parsley,  each  p.  X.  iv.  Z.  cassia,  siler,  darnel, 
long  pepper,  each  p.  .rv-  vi.  storax  p.  X.  v.  Z.  castor,  frankin- 
cense, juice  of  hypocistis,  myrrh,  opopanax,  each  p.  X.  vi.  mala- 
bathrum  leaves  p.  X.  vi.  flower  of  round  cyperus,  turpentine 
resin,  galbanum,  seed  of  Cretan  carrot,  each  p.  X.  v.  Z.  nard, 
opobalsam,  each  p.  X.  vi.  Z.  treacle,  mustard  p.  X.  vi.  politic 

* Black  cassia  is  the  second  species  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  who  says  it 
is  preferable  to  the  first,  and  fittest  for  medicinal  use  ; the  natives  of  Arabia 
call  it  sigir  ; it  is  thick,  and  smells  like  roses.  Lib.  i.  cap.  12. 

t Myrrh  called  slacle  was  the  oily  part  expressed  from  particular  kinds  of 
myrrh,  and  was  very  fragrant.  Dioscorid.  lib.  i.  cap.  78. 
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root*p.  X-  v>>-  saffron,  ginger,  cinnamon,  each  p.  X.  viii.  These 
are  powdered  and  mixed  with  honey,  and,  against  poison,  the  size 
of  a sweet  almond  is  given  in  wine.  In  other  disorders  of  the 
body,  according  to  their  violence,  either  the  size  of  an  Egyptian 
bean,  or  a vetch,  will  be  sufficient. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  ACOPA. 

Acopon  for  the  nerves. — Acopat  are  useful  to  the  nerves. 
Such  is  that,  which  contains  flower  of  round  cyperus  p.X.  ii.  ZZ. 
costus,  long  cyperus,  bay  berries,  ammoniacum,  cardamom,  each 
p.  X-  iv.  Z.  myrrh,  calcined  copper,  each  p.  X-  v>i-  Illyrian  iris, 
wax,  each  p.  X.  iv.  Alexandrian  reed,  round  cyperus,  calambac 
wood,  xylobalsam,  each  p.  X-  xviii.  suet  p.  X-  '•  ir>s  ointment 
a cyathus. 

Another  called  eleeodes. — There  is  another,  which  they  call 
elteodes  (ixa tcSJsj);  it  is  made  in  this  manner:  of  wax  p.  X-  Z. 
oil  a like  quantity,  and  of  turpentine  resin  the  bulk  of  a walnut ; 
these  are  boiled  together ; then  being  poured  into  a mortar,  are 
rubbed,  and  an  acetabulum  of  the  best  honey  is  gradually 
dropped  into  it,  then  three  cyathi  of  iris  ointment  and  of 
rose-oil. 

Of  enchrista.  One  for  cleansing  and  filing  ulcers  —The 
Greeks  call  liquids,  that  are  daubed  on,  by  the  name  of  enchrista 
(Ij/^pira).  Such  as  is  that  for  cleansing  and  incarning  ulcers, 
especially  amongst  nerves.  It  consists  of  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  butter,  veal  marrow,  veal  suet,  goose  fat,  wax,  honey, 
turpentine  resin,  rose  and  cicine  oil.  These  are  all  melted  sepa- 
rately, then  mixed  while  they  are  liquid,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
together.  And  this  composition  is  indeed  more  cleansing ; but  it 
would  be  more  emollient,  if,  instead  of  the  rose-oil,  that  of 
Cyprus  be  infused. 

For  the  ignis  sacer. — For  the  ignis  sacer  ; of  litharge  p.  X-  'ri. 

« Alpinus  believes  the  rhapontic  of  the  ancients  to  be  the  same  with  the 
rue  rhapontic  of  the  moderns. 

t See  note  at  chap.  24,  book  iv. 
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ox-horn  burnt  p.  X-  *<■  these  are  beat  up  together,  and  there  is 
added  alternately  wine,  and  myrtle  wine,  till  three  cyathi  of  each 
be  used. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  CATAPOTIA. 

1. — Anodyne  catapotium  for  concoction. 

Thf.re  are  catapotia  of  various  kinds,  and  composed  for  different 
intentions.  They  call  those  anodyna  (avo 'Auva),  which  mitigate 
pain  by  sleep;  which  it  is  not  fit,  to  use,  unless  there  be  a very 
great  necessity.  For  they  consist  of  medicines  strong  and  un- 
giatetul  to  the  stomach.  Vet  that  even  promotes  concoction, 

which  contains  poppy  tears,  galbanum,  of  each  p.  X-  i.  myrrh, 

castor,  pepper,  each  p.  ii.  Of  these  it  is  sufficient  to  swallow 
the  size  of  a vetch. 


2. — Another  stronger. 

Another,  which  is  more  powerful  to  promote  sleep,  hut  worse 
for  the  stomach,  consists  of  the  following  ingredients.  Of  man- 
drake p.  X-  Z.  seeds  of  smallage  and  henbane,  each  p.  X-  iv. 
which  are  rubbed  down  with  wine.  The  same  quantity  of  this, 
as  was  directed  of  the  other,  is  a plentiful  dose. 


3 —4  quieting  catapotium  for  pains  of  the  head,  c$-c. 

If  there  be  pains  of  the  head,  or  ulcers,  or  a lippitude,  or 
tooth-ache,  or  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  pains  of  the  intestines, 
or  inflammation  of  the  womb,  or  the  hip,  or  a pain  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  or  side,  or  if  a woman  falls  into  hysteric  fits,  and  loses 
hei  speech,  a catapotium  of  the  following  kind  removes  the  pain 
by  sleep.  Sil,*  acorum,  seed  of  wild  rue,  each  p.  X.  ii.  castor, 
cinnamon,  each  p.  X.  ii.  poppy  tears,  root  of  panaces,  dry  man- 
drake fruit,  flower  of  round  cyperus,  of  each  p.  X.  ii.  pepper  Ivi. 
grains.  These  being  powdered  separately,  are  again  all  rubbed 
to0ether,  dropping  in  now  and  then  passum,  till  they  acquire  the 

Rhodius,  together  with  Constantine  and  Ronsseus,  are  for  reading 
■we  t,  instead  of  silis,  for  sil  is  a species  of  ochre  ; and  they  take  it  for  the 
Sesr"  Creticum,  or  tonti/lium,  hartuwt  of  Canity . 
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consistence  of  sordes.  A little  of  this  is  either  swallowed,  or 
diluted  in  water,  and  given  to  drink. 

4.  — Another  of  more  general  use. 

Moreover  a handful  of  wild  poppy,  when  it  is  just  ripe  for 
gathering  the  tear,  is  put  into  a vessel,  and  upon  it  is  infused  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  it,  and  thus  it  is  boiled. 
When  this  handful  has  been  well  boiled,  let  it  be  squeezed  and 
thrown  away  ; and  with  the  liquor  let  an  equal  quantity  of  pas- 
sum  be  mixed,  and  let  them  boil  together,  till  it  be  as  thick  as 
sordes.  When  it  has  cooled,  it  is  made  into  catapotia  of  the  size 
of  our  bean,  which  have  an  extensive  use.  For  they  both  procure 
sleep,  either  taken  alone,  or  given  in  water,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a little  juice  of  rue  and  passum  mitigate  ear-aches;  and  dis- 
solved in  wine,  they  stop  a dysentery  ; and  mixed  with  cerate  made 
of  rose-oil,  to  which  a little  saffron  is  added,  they  restrain  an 
inflammation  of  the  womb.  And  spread  upon  the  forehead  with 
water,  they  stop  the  flux  of  gum  to  the  eyes. 

5.  — For  a pain  of  the  womb. 

Again,  if  a pain  of  the  womb  prevent  sleep,  a mixture  is  made 
of  saffron  p.  X-  anise,  myrrh,  each  p.  X-  >•  P°PPy  tears 
p.  X.  iv.  hemlock  seed  p.  X-  viii.  ; and  these  incorporated  with 
old  wine,  and  the  size  of  a lupin  is  diluted  with  three  cyathi  of 
water.  But  this  is  dangerous  to  give  in  a fever. 

6 Catapotium  for  healing  the  liver. 

For  healing  the  liver,  of  nitre  p.  X.  Z.  saffron,  myrrh, 
Gallican  nard,  each  p.  X-  >•  are  mixed  with  honey,  and  the  size 
of  an  Egyptian  bean  serves  for  a dose. 

7, — For  pains  in  the  sides. 

For  removing  pains  of  the  sides,  equal  parts  of  pepper,  birth- 
wort,  nard,  and  myrrh,  are  mixed  together. 

8. — Of  the  thorax. 

For  pains  of  the  thorax,  of  nard  p.  X-  i-  frankincense,  cassia, 
each  p.  X-  iii-  myrrh,  cinnamon,  each  p.  X-  vi.  saffron  p.  viii. 
turpentine  resin  a quadrans,  honey  three  heminae. 
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9. — Athenio's  for  a cough. 

For  a cough  is  that  of  Athenio  ; of  myrrh,  pepper,  each 
p.  X-  i-  castor,  poppy  tears,  each  p.  X.  i.  which  are  bruised 
separately,  and  afterwards  mixed,  and  two  catapotia  of  the  bulk 
of  oar  bean  are  given  in  the  morning,  and  two,  when  the  patient 
is  going  to  sleep  at  night. 

10. — Heraclides'  anodyne  catapotium  for  a cough. 

But  if  a cough  prevents  sleep,  that  of  Heraclides  the  Taren- 
tine is  calculated  for  both  disorders;  of  saffron  p.  X.  i.  cinnamon, 
castor,  poppy  tears,  each  p.  X i.  myrrh,  long  peper,  costus, 
galbanum,  each  p.  X-  Z. 

11. — Catapotium  for  foul  ulcers  in  the  fauces. 

But  if  ulcers  in  the  fauces  of  patients  labouring  under  a cough 
require  to  be  cleansed,  of  panaces,  myrrh,  turpentine  resin,  each 
p.  X-  v.  galbanum  p.  X-  Z.  hyssop  p.  X-  Z.  are  to  be  rubbed 
together,  and  to  these  a hemina  of  honey  is  added,  and  as  much 
as  can  be  taken  upon  the  finger  must  be  swallowed. 

12. — The  colice  of  Cassius. 

The  colice  of  Cassius  consists  of  the  following  ingredients: 
of  saffron,  anise,  castor,  eachp.X.  iii.  parsley  p.  X-  iv.  pepper  both 
long  and  round,  each  p.  X.v.  poppy  tears,  round  cyperus,  myrrh, 
nard,  each  p.  X.  vi.  which  are  incorporated  with  honey.  And 
this  may  be  both  swallowed  alone,  and  taken  in  warm  water. 

13. — For  expelling  a dead  foetus. 

A draught  of  water  mixed  with  sal  ammoniac  p.  X-  >•  or 
dittany  of  Crete  p.  X • ■ • expels  a dead  foetus  or  the  secundines. 

14. — To  forward  labour. 

To  women  in  labour,  hedge  mustard  ought  to  be  given  in  tepid 
wine,  when  they  are  fasting. 

15. — For  the  voice. 

I he  voice  is  assisted  by  p.  X'  >■  of  frankincense  given  in  two 
cyathi  of  wine. 
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16. — For  a dysury. 

Against  a difficulty  of  urine:  of  long  pepper,  castor,  myrrh, 
galbanum,  poppy  tears,  saffron,  costus,  each  one  ounce,  storax, 
turpentine  resin,  of  each  a sextans,  wormwood,  honey,  a cyathus. 
Of  these  the  size  of  an  Egyptian  bean  ought  to  be  given  in  the 
morning,  and  after  supper. 

17. — The  composition  of  arteriace. 

Arteriace  is  made  in  this  manner:  of  cassia,  iris,  cinnamon, 
nard,  myrrh,  frankincense,  each  p.  X-  b saffron  p.  X-  b pepper 
thirty  grains,  are  boiled  in  three  sextarii  of  passum,  till  they  ac- 
quire the  consistence  of  honey.  Or  saffron,  myrrh,  frankincense, 
of  each  p.  X-  i-  are  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  pas- 
sum,  and  boiled  in  the  same  manner.  Or  three  heminae  of  the 
same  passum  are  boiled,  till  a drop  of  it  grows  hard  ; andp.  X.  i. 
of  powdered  cassia  is  added  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OF  FIVE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  DISORDERS  INCIDENT  TO  THE  BODY  ; 
AND  OF  THE  NATURE,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  CURE  OF  WOUNDS. 

Having  explained  the  virtues  of  medicines,  I shall  next  consider 
five  different  kinds  of  disorders,  to  which  the  body  is  incident. 
When  it  is  hurt  externally,  as  in  wounds.  When  any  part  is 
corrupted  internally,  as  in  a gangrene.  W hen  any  thing  grows 
within  some  part,  as  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  When  any  part 
is  preternaturally  enlarged,  as  a vein,  which  swelling  is  called  a 
varix.  Lastly,  when  somewhat  is  deficient,  or  maimed.  Jnsome 
of  these  medicines,  in  others  manual  operations  are  most  useful. 
Deferring  the  consideration  of  the  disorders,  which  chiefly  require 
manual  operations,  I shall  now  treat  of  such,  as  stand  mostly  in 
need  of  medicines.  And  I shall  divide  this  part  of  medicine  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  former,  and  first  speak  of  those,  which  may 
happen  in  any  part  of  the  body  ; next  of  those,  which  attack 
certain  parts.  I shall  begin  with  wounds. 

Rules  fur  the  conduct  of  the  physician. — Now  a physician 
should  above  all  things  know,  what  are  incurable,  what  difficult 
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to  cure,  and  what  more  easy.  For  it  is  the  part  of  a prudent 
man  first,  not  to  undertake  one,  whose  case  is  desperate,  lest  he 
appear  to  have  killed  him,  whom  his  own  destiny  has  destroyed. 
Next,  in  a case  of  great  danger,  but  not  quite  desperate,  to 
make  known  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  that  it  is  a matter  of 
difficulty;  that  if  the  malady  should  prevail  against  the  art,  he 
may  neither  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  himself,  nor  to  have 
deceived  them.  But  as  this  is  the  proper  conduct  for  a prudent 
person,  so,  on  the  contrary.it  is  the  part  of  a quack  to  exaggerate 
a small  matter,  that  he  may  appear  to  have  performed  the  greater 
cure.  Where  a case  is  easy,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  physician 
by  a free  declaration  of  its  easiness  be  obliged  to  the  greater 
diligence  and  circumspection;  that  what  is  in  itself  small  may 
not  by  his  negligence  become  more  considerable. 

Incurable  wounds. — A person  cannot  be  saved,  when  the  basis 
of  the  brain,  or  the  heart,  or  the  gullet,  or  the  portae  of  the 
liver,  or  the  spinal  marrow  is  wounded  ; or  when  the  middle  of  the 
lungs,  or  the  jejunum,  or  smaller  intestine,  or  stomach,  or  kid- 
neys are  wounded  ; or  when  the  large  veins  or  arteries  about  the 
throat  are  cut  through. 

Wounds  difficult  to  cure. — The  cure  is  difficult  in  such  as  are 
wounded  either  in  any  part  of  the  lungs,  or  the  thick  part  of  the 
liver,  or  the  membrane,  that  contains  the  brain,  or  in  the  spleen, 
or  womb,  or  bladder,  or  any  intestine,  or  the  diaphragm.  Such 
also  are  in  a very  dangerous  situation,  in  whom  the  point  of  a 
weapon  has  penetrated  as  far  as  the  large  blood  vessels,  that  lie 
deep  in  the  arm-pits  and  hams.  And  all  wounds  are  dangerous, 
wherever  there  are  large  blood  vessels,  because  they  may  exhaust 
a person  by  the  profusion  of  blood.  And  this  happens  not  only 
in  the  arm-pits  and  hams,  but  likewise  in  the  veins,  which  go  to 
the  anus  and  testicles.  Besides  these,  any  wound  in  the  arm- 
pits,  or  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  or  in  any  cavity,  or  between  the 
fingers,*  is  bad.  Also  by  which  a muscle,  or  nerve,  or  artery, 
or  membrane,  or  bone,  or  cartilage,  is  hurt. 

* Morgagni  observes,  that  instead  of  the  words  V el  inter  digitos,  his  MS. 
and  all  his  editions  read  In  articulis,  which  the  reader,  lie  says,  cannot  won- 
der at,  if  he  considers  what  follows  concerning  the  difficulty  of  curing 
wounds  in  the  joints,  p.  297.  of  the  original.  Ep.  vi.  p.  1 11. 
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Safe  wounds. — A wound  in  the  flesh  is  safest  of  all,  and  these 
again  from  their  situation  are  either  worse  or  better.  But  a 
wound,  when  large,  is  dangerous  from  its  size. 

The  nature  and  figure  of  wounds. — The  nature  of  the  wound 
also  and  its  figure  make  some  difference  ; for  when  a part  is  both 
cut  and  bruised,  it  is  worse  than  when  it  is  only  cut  asunder; 
so  that  it  is  better  to  be  wounded  by  a sharp  weapon,  than  a 
blunt  one.  And  that  wound  is  worse,  out  of  which  any  substance 
is  cut,  or  where  the  flesh  is  carried  off  on  one  part,  and  hangs  on 
the  other.  In  general,  those  wounds  are  the  worst,  that  are 
crooked  ; and  those  safest  that  are  of  a straight  direction.  And 
then,  the  nearer  the  wound  approaches  to  the  first  or  second  of 
these  forms,  it  is  more  or  less  dangerous. 

Age,  constitution,  and  season. — Moreover,  the  age.  constitution, 
the  way  of  life  of  the  patient,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  are  of 
some  importance  ; for  a hoy  or  a youth  recovers  more  easily  than 
one  that  is  older ; the  strong,  than  the  infirm  ; one  that  is 
neither  too  slender  nor  too  plethoric,  than  one,  that  is  in  either 
of  these  extremes  ; one  of  a sound,  than  one  of  a corrupt  habit ; 
one  that  takes  exercise,  than  an  indolent  person;  the  sober  and 
temperate,  than  one  given  to  wine  and  venery.  Again,  the  most 
convenient  season  of  the  year  for  curing  a wound  is  the  spring ; or 
at  least  when  it  is  neither  hot  nor  cold ; for  both  excessive  heat 
and  intense  cold  are  prejudicial  to  wounds ; but  most  of  all  an 
alternate  change  of  these;  and  for  that  reason  the  autumn  is 
very  hurtful. 

Of  wounds  of  the  internal  parts— Most  wounds  are  exposed  to 
our  view;  but  there  are  some,  of  which  we  judge  from  the  situ- 
ation of  the  parts,  which  we  explained  elsewhere,  when  we 
demonstrated  the  position  of  the  internal  parts.  Nevertheless, 
because  some  of  these  lie  superficial,  and  it  makes  a difference, 
whether  a wound  be  on  the  surface  or  has  penetrated  deeper ; it 
is  necessary  to  mention  the  appearances,  by  which  we  may  know 
what  is  hurt  within  ; and  from  which  we  are  either  to  hope  or 
despair. 

Symptoms  of  the  heart  being  wounded. — When  the  heart  is 
wounded,  there  is  a great  effusion  of  blood,  the  pulse  is  languid, 
the  skin  very  pale,  cold  sweats  with  a bad  smell  come  on,  the 
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same  as  in  sickness;  the  extremities  grew  cold,  an  I death 
quickly  follows. 

Of  the  luiiffs. — When  the  lungs  are  wounded,  there  is  a diffi- 
culty  of  breathing;  frothy  hi ood  is  discharged  from  the  mouth, 
and  red  blood  from  the  wound;  also  along  with  the  latter  the  air 
issues  with  a noise ; the  patient  has  an  inclination  to  lie  upon 
the  wound  ; some  start  up  without  any  reason.  Many,  when 
they  are  lying  upon  the  wound,  are  able  to  speak  ; if  upon 
another  part,  they  lose  that  faculty. 

Of  the  liver. — The  symptoms  of  a wounded  liver  are  these ; 
there  is  a great  effusion  of  blood  under  the  right  side  of  the 
pnecordia;  the  pra-cordia  are  drawn  backward  towards  the 
spine;  there  is  a pleasure  in  lying  upon  the  belly;  there  are 
prickings  and  pains  reaching  as  far  as  the  clavicle  and  the  broad 
bone  ol  the  shoulder,  that  is  joined  to  it ; to  these  there  is  some- 
times added  also  a bilious  vomiting. 

Of  the  kidneys. — When  the  kidneys  are  wounded,  the  pain 
reaches  to  the  groin  and  testicles  ; the  urine  is  made  with  diffi- 
culty  ; and  it  is  either  bloody,  or  grumous  blood  is  voided. 

< )J  tile  spleen. — But  when  the  spleen  is  wounded,  black  blood 
issues  out  I rum  the  left  side  ; the  praecordia  anil  stomach  on  the 
same  side  grow  hard  ; a great  thirst  ensues,  and  a pain  strikes 
up  to  the  clavicle,  as  when  the  liver  is  wounded. 

()J  Ike  womb. — But  when  the  womb  is  wounded,  there  is  a pain 
in  the  groin,  and  hips,  and  inside  of  the  thighs;  the  blood  is 
Partly  discharged  by  the  wound,  partly  by  the  vagina;  and  a 
bilious  vomiting  follows.  Some  women  lose  their  speech  ; some 
are  delirious ; others  sensible,  but  complain  that  they  are  tor- 
mented with  a pain  ol  their  nerves  and  eyes:  and,  when  dying, 
have  the  same  symptoms,  as  attend  a wounded  heart. 

< )J  Ike  brain  or  its  membrane. — If  the  brain  or  its  membrane 
has  received  a wound,  blood  is  discharged  by  the  nose,  in  some 
also  by  the  ears  ; and  generally  a bilious  vomiting  follows.  The 
senses  ol  some  are  impaired,  and  they  do  not  perceive  when  they 
aie  called  upon  ; the  countenance  of  others  is  fierce  ; and  their 
eyes  roll  different  ways,  as  in  a palsy  ; and  commonly  on  the 
third  or  fifth  «lay  a delirium  comes  on.  Many  are  likewise  con- 
vulsed. Before  death  most  of  them  tear  the  bandages,  with 
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which  their  head  is  bound  up,  and  expose  the  naked  wound  to 
the  cold. 

Of  the  gullet. — When  the  gullet  is  wounded,  a hiccough  and 
bilious  vomiting  follow;  if  any  meat  or  drink  has  been  taken,  it 
is  quickly  returned ; the  pulse  grows  languid ; thin  sweats  come 
on,  in  which  the  extremities  grow  cold. 

Of  the  stomach  and  jejunum,  and  other  intestines. — The  signs 
of  a wound  in  the  jejunum  and  stomach  are  the  same;  for  the 
food  and  drink  pass  through  the  wound;  the  praecordia  grow 
hard  ; sometimes  bile  is  vomited.  Only  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  jejunum  is  situated  lower  than  the  stomach.  When  the 
other  intestines  are  wounded,  they  emit  either  excrement,  or  its 
smell. 

Of  the  spinal  marrow. — When  the  spinal  marrow  is  cut 
through,  there  follows  either  a palsy  or  convulsions;  the  patient 
becomes  insensible ; and  after  some  time,  the  lower  parts  dis- 
charge involuntarily  either  seed,  or  urine,  or  excrement. 

Of  the  diaphragm.— Bat  if  the  diaphragm  is  wounded,  the 
praecordia  are  drawn  upward;  there  is  a pain- in  the  spine  ; an 
oppression  of  the  breath,  and  a discharge  of  frothy  blood. 

Of  the  bladder. — When  the  bladder  is  wounded,  the  groin  is 
pained,  there  is  a tension  of  the  parts  immediately  above  the 
pubes  ; instead  of  urine  comes  blood  ; and  the  urine  is  discharged 
at  the  wound  ; the  stomach  is  affected,  so  that  the  patients  either 
vomit  bile,  or  have  a hiccough  ; a coldness  seizes  them,  and  after 
that  death. 

Of  the  discharge  from  wounds  and  idcers. — These  things  being 
known,  there  still  remain  some  other  particulars  to  be  observed 
relating  to  all  the  wounds  and  ulcers,  which  we  are  to  treat  of. 

Blood,  sanies,  and  pus. — From  wounds,  then,  and  ulcers,  are 
discharged  blood,  sanies,  and  pus.  Blood  is  known  to  every  one. 
Sanies  is  thinner  than  blood,  unequally  thick,  glutinous,  and 
coloured.  Pus  is  very  thick  and  white,  also  more  glutinous  than 
either  blood  or  sanies.  Now,  blood  is  discharged  from  a recent 
wound,  or  one  that  is  just  healing;  sanies  appears  between  these 
times ; pus  in  an  ulcer  beginning  to  heal.  Further,  both  sanies 
and  pus  are  distinguished  into  several  species  by  Greek  names, 
for  there  is  one  kind  of  sanies,  which  is  called  ichor  0x"£). 
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another  melicera  ((UsA/xjijs).  There  is  also  a species  of  pus  called 
elajodes  (IXauJJ;;). 

Ichor  is  thin,  of  a whitish  colour,  and  proceeds  from  a bad 
ulcer,  and  especially  v/here  a nerve  has  been  hurt,  and  an  inflam- 
mation has  followed. 

Melichra  is  thicker,  more  glutinous,  whitish,  and  somewhat 
resembling  white  honey;  this  also  is  discharged  from  malignant 
ulcers,  where  the  nerves  about  the  joints  are  hurt ; and  amongst 
the  joints  principally  from  the  knees. 

El.f.odes  is  thin,  whitish,  somewhat  unctuous,  in  colour  and 
fatness  not  unlike  to  white  oil ; and  appears  in  large  ulcers,  that 
are  healing.  Now,  blood  is  bad  that  is  either  too  thin  or  too 
thick,  in  colour  either  livid  or  black  ; or  mixed  with  phlegm,  or  of 
various  colours;  the  best  is  warm,  red,  moderately  thick,  and 
not  glutinous.  Therefore,  from  the  first  the  cure  of  a wound, 
\ which  has  yielded  good  blood,  is  more  easy  and  quick;  and  after- 
wards there  is  more  hope  of  those,  from  which  the  several  dis- 
charges have  been  of  the  best  kind.  Sanies,  then,  is  bad,  where 
it  is  in  great  quantity,  over  thin,  livid,  or  pale,  or  black,  or 
glutinous,  or  fetid,  or  such  as  corrodes  the  ulcer  itself  and  the 
adjacent  skin.  It  is  better,  when  the  quantity  is  small,  indif- 
ferently thick,  of  a reddish  colour,  or  inclining  to  white.  Ichor 
again  is  the  worst,  that  is  plentiful,  thick,  inclining  to  a livid  or 
pale  colour,  glutinous,  black,  hot,  fetid.  It  is  more  tolerable,  if 
inclining  to  white,  and  when  in  all  other  respects  it  is  the  reverse 
oi  the  former.  But  melicera  is  bad,  when  it  is  in  great  quantity, 
and  very  thick  ; better,  when  thinner,  and  less  in  quantity.  Pus 
is  the  best  amongst  these.  But  even  that  too  is  bad,  when  it  is 
copious,  thin,  diluted;  and  the  more  so,  if  it  be  such  from  the 
beginning;  also  if  in  colour  it  resemble  serum,  if  it  bo  pale,  or 
livid,  or  feculent ; moreover  if  it  be  fetid  ; unless  the  smell  arises 
from  the  nature  of  the  particular  part,  where  the  ulcer  is.  The 
less  theie  is  of  it,  and  the  thicker  and  whiter,  so  much  the 
better  ; and  also  if  it  be  smooth,  if  it  have  no  smell,  if  it  be  homo- 
geneous. In  quantity,  however,  it  ought  to  correspond  both 
wiih  the  size  and  age  of  the  wound;  for  a greater  quantity  is 
discharged  naturally  from  a larger  one;  and  more  before  the 
inflammation  is  removed,  than  afterwards.  Elmodes  also,  when 
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plentiful,  and  containing  but  little  fat,  is  bad  ; but  the  less  there 
is  of  it,  and  the  more  oily,  so  much  the  better. 

Cure  of  hemorrhage  from  a wound. — These  things  being  con- 
sidered, when  any  person  is  wounded,  that  can  be  cured,  two 
things  are  immediately  to  be  regarded;  that  he  do  not  perish 
either  by  hemorrhage,  or  inflammation.  If  we  are  afraid  of 
hemorrhage,  which  may  be  known  from  the  situation  of  the 
wound,  and  its  size,  and  from  the  force  of  the  stream  of  blood, 
the  wound  is  to  be  filled  with  dry  lint,  and  over  it  a sponge 
squeezed  out  of  cold  water  must  be  applied,  and  pressed  down 
with  the  hand.  If  this  does  not  stop  the  blood,  the  lint  is  to  be 
frequently  changed;  and  if  it  have  not  strength  enough  dry,  it 
must  be  moistened  with  vinegar.  This  is  very  powerful  in  stop- 
ping blood  ; and  therefore  some  people  pour  it  into  the  wound. 
But  here,  again,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  matter  being  too 
forcibly  retained  there,  may  afterwards  raise  a great  inflamma- 
tion. Which  is  the  reason  why  neither  corroding  medicines, 
nor  such  as  are  caustic,  and  therefore  forming  a slough,  are  to  be 
used,  although  most  of  these  stop  blood  ; but  if  recourse  is  ever 
had  to  them,  such  ought  rather  to  be  employed,  as  are  the  mildest 
in  their  operation.  But  if  even  these  do  not  prevail  against  the 
hemorrhage,  the  vessels,  which  discharge  the  blood,  are  to  be 
taken  hold  of,  and  tied  in  two  places  about  the  wounded  part, 
and  cut  through,  that  they  may  both  unite  together,  and  never- 
theless have  their  orifices  closed.  When  circumstances  do  not 
even  allow  of  this  measure,  they  may  be  cauterized  with  a hot 
iron.  And  in  this  case  too,  when  there  is  a considerable 
hemorrhage  from  a part,  where  there  is  neither  nerve,  nor 
muscle,  in  the  forehead  for  instance,  or  upper  part  of  the  head, 
it  is  very  proper  to  apply  a cupping  vessel  to  the  opposite  part, 
that  the  current  of  blood  may  be  diverted  thither. 

Cure  of  inflammation  in  wound s. — These,  then,  are  the  reme- 
dies against  hemorrhage ; but  for  inflammation  the  flux  of  blood 
itself  is  the  cure.  This  maybe  apprehended,  when  either  a bone 
has  been  hurt,  or  a nerve,  or  a cartilage,  or  a muscle,  or  when 
the  hemorrhage  has  been  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  wound.  Therefore,  when  any  thing  of  this  kind  happens,  it 
will  not  be  proper  to  stop  the  blood  quickly,  but  to  suffer  it  to 
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flow  as  long  as  it  is  safe  ; insomuch  that  if  the  discharge  has 
appeared  small,  it  ought  also  to  be  taken  from  the  arm;  especially 
if  the  patient  be  young,  and  robust,  and  used  to  exercise  ; much 
more,  if  he  was  intoxicated  before  he  received  the  wound.  And 
if  a muscle  shall  appear  to  be  wounded,  it  must  be  cut  through, 
for  when  it  is  only  divided  in  part,  it  is  mortal ; cut  quite  through, 
it  admits  of  a cure. 

The  agglutination  of  wounds.—  The  blood,  then,  being  either 
stopped,  when  the  hemorrhage  is  excessive,  or  more  taken  away 
by  phlebotomy  when  too  small,  it  is  far  the  best  method  to 
agglutinate  the  wound.  Now  this  may  be  done,  either  when  it 
is  in  the  skin,  or  even  in  the  flesh,  if  nothing  else  is  hurt.  It 
may  be  done,  where  the  flesh  is  hanging  down  in  one  part,  and 
adhering  in  another;  provided,  however,  it  be  still  sound,  and 
nourished  by  its  continuity  with  the  body. 

In  wounds  to  be  agglutinated,  there  is  a double  method  of  cure. 
For  if  the  wound  be  in  a soft  place,  it  ought  to  be  sewed;  and 
especially  if  the  extremity  of  the  ear,  or  the  lower  part  of  the 
nose  be  cut,  or  the  forehead,  or  the  cheek,  or  the  eye-brow,  or 
the  lip,  or  the  skin  about  the  throat,  or  the  belly.  But  if  the 
wound  is  in  the  flesh,  and  gapes,  and  its  lips  cannot  be  easily 
brought  together,  a suture  is  improper  ; and  in  this  case  fibulte* 

♦ The  word  fibula , in  other  classical  authors,  is  translated  by  a buckle  ; 
which,  from  its  connection  in  such  places,  appears  very  proper.  But  upon 
comparing  the  several  passages  in  Celsus  where  the  use  of  them  is 
directed,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  give  any  account  of  them.  The  variety  of 
opinions  may  very  well  be  reduced  to  two,  those  of  Guido  de  Cauliaco  and 
Fallopius.  The  first  believed  them  to  be  hooks,  whose  size  was  adapted  to 
that  of  the  wounded  member,  curved  at  both  ends  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
S,  that  they  might  be  fixed  to  both  lips  of  the  wound.  According  to  Fallo- 
pius, the  fibula  was  nothing  else  but  the  interrupted  suture  now  commonly 
used  in  wounds. 

Fabricius  was  at  first  of  opinion,  that  the  fibula  was  not  made  of  thread, 
but  copper  or  iron,  not  hard,  as  Guido  would  have  it,  but  softer  and  flexible, 
that  it  might  be  fixed  through  the  lips  of  the  wound  and  then  twisted.  But 
after  mature  consideration,  he  says  he  fouud  Fallopius’s  opinion  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  truth. 

Rhodius,  in  his  treatise  de  Ada,  where  his  design  is  only  to  clear  up  the 
fibula  and  acta  of  Celsus,  has  been  at  immense  pains  to  collect  every 
thing  extant  in  any  of  the  ancients  about  their  fibuler;  but  as  nothing 
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are  to  be  put  on,  the  Greeks  call  them  ancteres  (ayx.T npes),  to 
draw  the  lips  a little  closer  ; that  the  cicatrix  may  be  less  broad 
after  the  cure. 

Hence,  now,  it  may  be  collected,  whether  a wound,  in  which 
the  flesh  is  in  one  part  depending,  and  in  another  adhering,  if  it 
is  not  yet  corrupted,  requires  a suture,  or  a fibula.  But  neither 
of  them  ought  to  be  applied  before  the  wound  be  cleansed  within , 
lest  any  concreted  blood  be  left  there.  For  that  turns  to  pus, 
raises  an  inflammation,  and  prevents  the  wound  from  being 
agglutinated.  Even  the  lint,  that  is  put  into  it  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  must  not  be  left  there;  for  that  also  inflames. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  with  the  needle,  or  the  fibula, 
not  only  the  skin,  but  also  some  of  the  flesh  below  it,  that  it  may 
adhere  the  more  strongly,  and  not  break  away  the  skin.  Both 
of  them  are  best  done  with  soft  thread,*  not  too  much  twisted, 
that  it  may  be  the  less  uneasy  to  the  part.  Neither  of  them  is 

occurs  in  any  of  the  old  physicians  more  particular  than  in  our  author,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered,  that  every  thing  in  his  treatise  of  real  importance  to  the 
scope  of  his  inquiry,  is  contained  in  Fabric,  ab  Aquapendente , lib.  ii.  de 
Vulnerib.  cap.  5.  and  De  Chirurgic.  Operation,  cap.  108. — [The  principal 
places  in  which  Celsus  mentions  Jibulec , are  lib.  v.  cap.  26.  p.  172. ; lib.  vii. 
cap.  4.  p.  244 ; cap.  19.  p.  273  and  274 ; cap.  22.  p.  277 ; cap.  25.  p.  279. 
These  are  the  pages  of  the  New  Edition,  18mo.  1837.] — G.  F. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  rest  here,  that  Celsus  should  use  the  term  fibula, 
which  in  other  classical  authors  is  ahvays  taken  for  a buckle,  or  something 
of  that  kind  made  of  metal,  without  distinguishing  it  from  the  ordinary 
fibula,  as  one  should  imagine  he  would  have  done,  had  he  intended  thread. 
Could  it  be  a metal  wire  with  a loop  at  one  end,  and  the  other  first  put 
through  the  wound,  then  passed  into  the  loop,  and  twisted  ; which  it  would 
be  easier  to  cut  than  pull  out?  This  seems  to  obviate  the  strongest  objec- 
tion against  its  being  of  metal,  drawn  from  the  verb  incido,  which  some 
moderns  would  have  only  applicable  to  thread. 

Rhodius  (de  Ada  cap.  6.)  will  have  the  fibula  used  to  the  prepuce  of  boys 
(mentioned  by  Celsus  lib.  vii.  cap.  25),  to  be  of  metal ; and  according  to 
Joann.  Britannicus  a small  ring  either  of  silver,  gold,  or  copper. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  instead  of  paulalim,  according  to  Linden  and 
Almeloveen,  I have  read  paulum  with  Pinzi,  Junta,  Aldus,  and  others. 

* Ada  occurs  no  where  else  but  in  this  single  place  of  Celsus;  the  trans- 
lation, thread.,  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  Rhodius  de  Ada,  cap.  14. 
and  1 think  it  capable  of  no  other  sense.  It  may  not  be  improper,  however, 
to  observe,  that  in  some  copies,  though  they  are  not  of  the  best  authority, 
acu  is  read  instead  of  acia,  but  with  no  apparent  meaning. 
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to  be  applied  at  too  great  distances,  nor  too  frequently;  if  at 
too  great  distances,  it  will  not  hold;  if  too  frequently,  it  is 
very  hurtful;  because  the  oftener  the  needle  has  past.,  and  the 
more  places  are  galled  by  the  fibula,  so  much  the  greater  will 
the  inflammation  be;  and  especially  in  the  summer  time. 
Neither  of  them  requires  any  force;  but  the  operation  is  only 
so  far  useful,  as  the  skin  follows  the  hand,  as  it  were,  of  its  own 
accord.  Now  the  fibula  commonly  allows  a wound  to  be 
broader;  a suture  joins  its  lips,  but  these  should  not  touch  one 
another  in  every  part  ; that  if  any  humour  be  collected  within, 
there  may  be  a passage  for  it  to  escape.  But  if  a wound  admits 
of  neither  of  these,  it  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  cleansed. 

In  the  next  place,  upon  every  wound  should  be  applied  first  a 
sponge  squeezed  out  of  vinegar  ; if  any  patient  is  not  able  to 
bear  the  strength  of  vinegar,  wine  must  be  made  use  of;  a slight 
wound  is  helped  by  laying  on  a sponge  squeezed  even  out  of  cold 
water.  But  in  whatever  way  it  is  put  on,  it  does  good  no  longer 
than  it  is  moist ; therefore  it  must  not  be  suffered  to  dry.  A 
wound  may  be  cured  without  foreign,  scarce,  and  compound 
medicines.  But  if  one  has  not  confidence  in  that  method,  he 
ought  to  apply  a medicine,  that  is  composed  without  suet,  of 
those  things  which  I mentioned  to  be  proper  for  bloody  wounds; 
and  particularly  if  it  be  in  the  flesh,  the  barbarum  ; if  it  be  a 
nerve,  or  cartilage,  or  any  of  the  prominant  parts,  as  the  ears, 
or  lips,  the  sphragis  of  Polybus.  The  green  Alexandrian  also  is 
fit  for  the  nerves;  and  for  the  prominent  parts,  that  which 
the  Greeks  call  rhuptousa  (jW-re<ra).* 

It  is  common  also,  where  there  is  a contusion,  for  the  skin  to 
be  a little  broken.  When  this  happens,  it  is  not  improper  to 
make  a larger  opening  with  a knife;  unless  there  be  muscles 
and  nerves  near  to  it,  which  it  is  not  fit  to  cut.  When  it  is 
sufficiently  opened,  a medicine  must  be  applied.  But  if  the 
bruised  part  cannot  admit  the  opening,  though  too  small,  to  be 
enlarged,  on  account  of  nerves  or  muscles,  such  applications  are 
to  be  used,  as  may  draw  out  the  humour  gently;  and  of  that 
kind  the  fittest  tor  the  present  purpose  is  the  composition  which 
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I said  was  called  rhypodes.  It  is  not  improper  also,  wherever 
there  is  a severe  wound,  after  applying*  what  is  agreeable  to  it  ; 
to  cover  the  whole  with  sordid  wool  moistened  with  vinegar  and 
Oil ; or,  if  the  part  be  soft,  a mild  restringent  cataplasm  ; if  ner- 
vous or  muscular,  an  emollient. 

Theproper  bandages  for  wounds. — For  binding  up  a wound,  a 
linen  roller  is  most  convenient ; and  this  ought  to  be  so  broad, 
that  a single  application  of  it  may  not  only  cover  the  wound, 
but  take  in  a little  on  each  side  of  it.  If  the  flesh  has  shrunk 
away  more  on  one  side,  it  is  better  to  begin  the  rolling  from 
thence  ; if  equally  on  both  sides,  it  ought  to  lay  hold  of  the  lips 
transversely ; or  if  the  nature  of  the  wound  does  not  admit  of 
that,  the  middle  of  it  is  first  put  on,  that  it  may  be  drawn  after- 
wards both  ways.  Now,  it  is  to  be  bound  in  such  a manner,  that 
it  may  both  hold,  and  not  be  over  tight.  When  it  does  not  hold, 
it  slides  ofF;  and  that  which  is  over  tight,  hazards  a gangrene. 
In  the  winter  time  the  roller  ought  to  be  carried  round  oftener; 
in  the  summer,  no  more  thau  necessity  requires.  Then  the 
extremity  of  it  is  to  be  sewed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bandage. 
For  a knot  hurts  a wound,  unless  it  be  at  a distance  from  it. 

Moreover  every  person  ought  to  know,  that  the  viscera,  which 
I mentioned  before,  require  a particular  method  of  cure.  For 
the  external  wound  is  to  be  cured  either  by  a suture,  or  some 
other  method.  In  the  bowels  nothing  is  to  be  touched,  unless 
some  piece  in  the  extremity  of  the  liver,  or  spleen,  or  lungs,  be 
hanging  out,  which  may  be  cut  away.  Otherwise  the  internal 
wound  is  to  be  cured  by  the  diet  and  medicines,  which  I men 
tioned  in  the  former  book  as  agreeable  to  each  viscus. 

Directions  for  the  patient's  diet— These  steps  being  taken  on 
the  first  day,  the  patient  must  be  put  to  bed;  and  if  the  wound 
be  severe,  he  ought  to  abstain  from  food,  as  much  as  his  strength 
will  permit,  before  the  inflammation  comes  on  ; to  satisfy  his 
thirst  with  warm  water,  or  if  it  be  in  summer,  and  he  have 
neither  fever  nor  pain,  the  water  may  be  cold.  However,  no 
rule  is  so  constant,  but  that  a regard  must  always  be  had  to  the 

* I read  with  Constantine  impofito  for  impositum , which  last  has  no  place 
in  the  construction  with  a proper  sense. 
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strength  of  the  patient  ; so  that  his  weakness  may  render  it 
necessary  to  take  food  immediately,  but  such  as  is  thin,  and  in 
small  quantity,  just  sufficient  to  support  him.  And  many  sink- 
ing under  a hemorrhage,  before  anything  else  be  done,  are  even 
to  be  refreshed  with  wine ; which  is  otherwise  very  prejudicial  to 
a wound. 

Good  and  bad  symptoms  in  wounds. — It  is  dangerous  for  a 
wound  to  swell  too  much;  not  to  swell  at  all  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous. The  (irst  is  a sign  ofa  violent  inflammation  ; the  other 
of  a mortification.  If  the  patient  be  sensible,  and  no  fever 
has  come  on,  we  may  at  once  conclude,  that  the  wound  will  be 
soon  healed  ; and  even  a lever  ought  not  to  alarm  us,  if  in  a 
large  wound  it  continue,  while  the  inflammation  subsists ; it  is 
bad,  when  it  either  supervenes  to  a slight  wound,  or  lasts  longer 
than  the  inflammation,  or  brings  on  a delirium ; or  if  it  does  not 
remove  a tetanus,  or  convulsion,  that  arose  from  the  wound. 
Also  an  involuntary  bilious  vomiting  coming  on  either  imme- 
diately alter  the  wound  is  received,  or  while  the  inflammation 
continues,  is  a bad  symptom  in  those  only,  whose  nerves,  or 
nervous  parts  are  wounded.  However,  to  take  a vomit  is  not 
hurtful;  especially  in  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it; 
but  neither  immediately  alter  meat,  nor  when  the  inflammation 
has  begun,  nor  when  the  wound  is  in  the  superior  parts. 

Dressings  for  wounds. — The  wound  being  kept  thus  for  two 
days,  on  the  third  it  must  be  opened,  and  the  sanies  must  be 
cleansed  with  cold  water,  and  the  same  kind  of  dressings  put  on. 
On  the  filth  day  it  will  be  easy  to  judge  to  what  height  the  in- 
flammation is  to  rise.  On  which  day  the  wound  must  be  un- 
covered again,  and  its  colour  observed.  And  if  it  be  livid,  or 
pale,  or  variegated,  or  black,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  a bad  wound; 
and  whenever  this  appearance  is  observed,  it  may  alarm  us.  It 
is  best  for  a wound  to  be  white,  or  ruddy.  Also  a hard,  thick, 
and  painful  skin  denotes  danger.  It  is  a good  sign,  when  this  is 
hee  from  pain,  thin  and  soft.  But  if  the  wound  is  closed,  or 
there  be  a slight  swelling,  the  same  application  must  be  used  as 
at  first. 

It  the  inflammation  is  violent,  with  no  hopes  of  an  agglutina- 
tion, and  does  not  yield,  the  use  of  warm  water  too  is  necessary, 
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that  it  may  dissipate  the  matter,  and  soften  the  hardness,  and 
promote  a suppuration.  It  must  be  of  such  a degree  of  warmth 
as  to  be  agreeable  to  the  hand  ; and  be  continued  so  long,  till  it 
appear  to  have  diminished  in  some  measure  the  swelling,  and 
restored  a more  natural  heat  to  the  ulcer.  After  this  fomenta- 
tion, if  the  wound  does  not  gape  much,  a plaster  should  be 
applied  immediately,  and  if  it  be  a large  wound,  the  tetraphar- 
macum would  be  best;  in  the  joints,  fingers,  or  cartilaginous 
parts,  the  rhypodes.  But  if  it  gapes  pretty  much,  the  same 
plaster  must  be  softened  with  ointment  of  iris,  and  lint  spread 
with  it  must  be  laid  over  the  wound ; then  the  plaster  applied 
above,  and  over  that  sordid  wool ; and  the  rollers  must  be  also 
less  tight  than  at  first. 

Peculiar  directions  for  wounds  in  the  joints. — But  there  are 
some  peculiarities  to  be  attended  to  in  the  joints.  If  the  nerves 
which  secure  them  are  cut  through,  a weakness  of  that  part 
follows.  If  that  is  uncertain,  and  the  wound  is  from  a sharp 
weapon,  and  that  in  a transverse  direction,  it  is  more  easy  to 
cure ; and  if  it  be  from  a blunt  and  heavy  one,  the  figure  of  it 
makes  no  difference  ; but  it  must  be  observed  whether  the  pus 
comes  from  above  or  below  the  joint.  If  it  comes  from  under  it, 
and  continues  a long  time  white  and  thick,  it  is  probable  that  a 
nerve  is  cut  through  ; and  the  more  so,  the  greater  the  pains  and 
inflammations  are,  and  the  sooner  they  began.  But  although 
the  nerve  be  not  cut  through,  yet  if  a hard  tumor  continue 
round  it  long,  the  ulcer  must  of  necessity  be  tedious,  and  even 
when  that  is  healed,  the  tumor  will  remain  ; and  it  will  be  a con- 
siderable time  before  that  limb  recover  its  power  either  of  exten- 
sion or  contraction.  And  it  is  longer  before  it  can  be  extended, 
when  the  cure  has  been  conducted  with  the  joint  bent,  than  it  is 
before  one  can  be  bent,  which  we  have  kept  straight,  lhe  limb 
that  is  wounded,  ought  to  be  placed  also  in  a certain  position  ; if 
it  is  to  be  agglutinated,  it  must  be  laid  high;  if  it  is  inflamed,  so 
as  to  incline  to  neither  side  ; if  the  pus  has  begun  to  flow,  it 
must  be  kept  in  a depending  posture. 

Rest,  too,  is  an  excellent  remedy.  Motion  and  walking  are 
prejudicial,  except  to  people  in  health  ; however,  less  dangerous 
to  such  as  are  wounded  in  the  head  or  arms,  than  those  that  aie 
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wounded  in  the  lower  parts.  And  walking  is  least  of  all  proper, 
when  the  injury  is  in  the  thigh,  or  the  leg,  or  the  foot.  The 
place,  where  the  patient  lies,  ought  to  be  warm.  Bathing  also 
while  the  wound  is  not  clean,  is  extremely  bad  ; for  that  renders 
it  both  tumid  and  foul, from  whence  the  transition  to  a gangrene 
is  common.  Gentle  friction  is  good,  but  in  those  parts  that  are 
at  a great  distance  from  the  wound. 

Deterging  of  wounds. — After  the  inflammation  is  gone,  the 
wound  must  be  deterged.  That  end  is  best  obtained  by  lint 
dipped  in  honey;  and  over  that  must  be  applied  either  the  tetra- 
pharmacum plaster,  or  the  enneapharmaeum.  Now  that  ulcer 
is  clean,  which  appears  red,  and  is  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist. 
But  any  ulcer  that  is  deprived  of  its  sensibility,  or  whose  feeling 
is  unnaturally  exquisite,  or  that  is  either  too  dry  or  too  moist, 
or  that  is  either  whitish  or  livid,  or  black,  that  ulcer  is  not 
clean. 

Incarning  of  wounds. — After  a wound  is  deterged,  it  must 
next  be  incarned  ; and  for  that  purpose  warm  water  is  so  far 
necessary,  as  to  remove  the  sanies.  The  use  of  sordid  wool  is 
improper  ; it  is  better  to  cover  it  with  such  as  has  been  washed. 
And  there  are  also  some  medicines,  which  conduce  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  wound ; therefore  it  is  not  amiss  to  make  use  of  them  ; 
such  as  butter  with  oil  of  roses,  and  a small  proportion  of  honey  ; 
or  the  plaster  tetrapharmacum,  with  the  same  proportion  of 
honey,  or  with  the  oil  of  roses;  or  lint  dipped  in  oil  of  roses. 
But  the  bath  used  sparingly  is  more  efficacious;  and  food  of  a 
good  juice,  avoiding  every  thing  acrid.  When  they  are  almost 
filled  up,  birds,  and  venison,  and  boiled  pork  may  be  given. 
Wine  is  always  hurtful,  while  there  is  a fever  or  inflammation  ; 
and,  indeed,  till  it  be  cicatrized,  if  either  nerves  or  muscles  are 
wounded ; or  even  the  Hesh,  if  it  be  deep.  But  if  the  wound  is 
of  the  safer  kind,  and  only  superficial,  wine  not  very  old,  given  in 
moderate  quantities,  however,  may  promote  the  incarnation.  If 
any  thing  is  to  be  softened,  which  is  necessary  in  nervous  and 
muscular  parts,  cerate  must  also  be  laid  upon  the  wound.  But 
il  iungous  flesh  has  grown  upon  it,  dry  lint  restrains  it  gently; 
copper  scales  more  powerfully.  If  the  quantity  to  be  taken 
awaj  be  more  considerable,  things  still  stronger  must  be  applied 
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to  eat  down  the  flesh.  After  these,  a cicatrix  is  very  well  formed 
by  lycium  diluted  in  passum  or  milk;  or  dry  lint  laid  on  alone  is 
still  more  efficacious. 

Bad  consequences  f rom  unsuccessful  cures. — This,  then,  is  the 
process  of  a successful  cure.  But  at  times  things  will  happen  to 
take  a dangerous  turn.  For  sometimes  the  ulcer  grows  old,  a 
callosity  comes  over  it,  and  its  lips  are  thick,  and  of  a livid  colour; 
after  which,  whatever  medicine  is  applied  does  little  good;  and 
this  generally  happens  to  an  ulcer  negligently  treated. 

Sometimes  from  an  excessive  inflammation,  or  violent  heats, 
or  excessive  cold,  or  too  tight  bandages,  or  the  old  age  or  bad 
habit  of  the  patient,  a gangrene  seizes  upon  it.  This  kind  of 
disorder  by  the  Greeks  is  divided  into  several  species,  for  which 
we  have  no  terms  in  our  language.  Now,  every  gangrene  not 
only  corrupts  that  which  it  has  seized  upon,  but  also  spreads. 
But  then  the  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  species  by 
different  symptoms.  For  sometimes  beyond  the  inflammation  a 
redness  surrounds  the  ulcer,  and  spreads  with  pain,  the  Greeks 
call  it  erysipelas  ; sometimes  the  ulcer  is  black,  be- 

cause the  flesh  of  it  is  corrupted,  and  the  blackness  is  greatly  in- 
creased as  the  putrefaction  goes  on,  when  the  wound  is  moist,  and 
from  the  black  ulcer  is  discharged  a pale  fetid  liquor,  and  the  flesh 
within  is  corrupted;*  sometimes  also  the  nerves  and  membranes 
are  dissolved,  and  a probe  put  in  descends  either  laterally  or 
downwards;  sometimes  the  bone  is  affected  with  that  disorder  ; 
and  sometimes  there  follows  what  the  Gieeks  call  gangimna 
(■yd  yyiaiva). 

The  former  kinds  happen  in  any  part  of  the  body;  the  last- 
mentioned  about  the  extremities,  that  is,  the  nails,  the  armpits, 
or  groin;  and  generally  in  old  people,  or  in  such  as  are  in  a bad 
habit  of  body.  The  flesh  of  such  an  ulcer  is  either  black  or  livid, 
but  dry  and  withered,  and  the  contiguous  skin  is,  for  the  most 

* Malique  odoris  csl , el  caro  intus  corrupta.  All  the  editions  of  Morgagni 
have  caruncula:  corruptee,  and  the  MS.  carunculceque  corrupta:,  which  Mor- 
gagni prefers  ; because  it  would  have  been  useless  to  have  repealed  enro  ejus 
corrupta,  which  had  occurred  only  a few  lines  before ; whereas,  with  the 
other  reading,  wo  expunge  the  colon,  and  make  caruncula:  relate  to  the  verb 
resolvuntur. 
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part,  covered  with  pustules  of  a dark  brown  colour;  then  the 
next  to  that  is  either  pale  or  livid,  and  commonly  of  an  teruginous 
colour,  and  void  of  sensation  ; the  skin  a little  farther  off'*  is  in- 
Hamed.  And  all  these  spread  at  once;  the  ulcer  into  the  pustu- 
lous part ; the  pustules  to  the  part  that  is  pale  or  livid ; the 
paleness  or  livor  to  that  which  is  inflamed  ; and  the  inflammation 
proceeds  to  that  which  is  sound.  In  the  mean  time  an  acute 
fever  comes  on,  and  a vehement  thirst ; some  are  also  delirious  ; 
others,  though  they  be  sensible,  stammer,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty can  make  their  meaning  understood;  the  stomach  begins 
to  be  affected ; the  breath  itself  acquires  a fetid  smell.  Now, 
this  disorder  in  the  beginning  admits  of  a cure  ; but  when  it  is 
thoroughly  rooted,  it  is  incurable;  and  most  of  them  die  with 
a cold  sweat. 

The  cure  of  an  old  ulcer.—  These  are  the  dangers  to  which 
wounds  are  liable.  But  when  the  ulcer  is  old,  it  must  be  cut 
round  with  a knife,  and  its  lips  cut  off,  and  whatever  beyond  them 
is  livid,  must  likewise  be  scarified.  If  there  be  a small  varix  within, 
which  prevents  its  healing,  that  also  must  be  cut  out.  After- 
wards, when  blood  has  been  discharged,  and  a new  face  thus 
given  to  the  wound,  the  same  method  of  cure  must  be  pursued, 
which  has  been  directed  for  recent  wounds.  If  any  person  does 
not  choose  to  make  use  of  a knife,  the  plaster,  which  is  composed 
of  labdanum,  may  incarn  it,  and  when  the  ulcer  has  been  eaten 
down  by  that,  a plaster,  which  brings  on  a cicatrix. 

°f  an  erysipelas— Now,  that  which  I said  has  the  name  of 
an  erysipelas,  is  not  only  consequent  upon  a wound,  but  often 
happens  without  it,  and  is  sometimes  very  dangerous  ; especially 
if  its  seat  he  about  the  neck  or  head. 

It  is  proper,  if  the  strength  will  admit,  to  bleed  ; then  to  apply 
at  once  repellents  and  coolers,  and  particularly  ceruss  with  the 
juice  of  nightshade,  or  cimolian  chalk  with  rain  water;  or  meal 
made  into  a paste  with  the  same  water,  with  the  addition  of 
cypress,  or,  if  it  he  in  a tender  part,  with  lentils.  Whatever  is 

+ 1 lliUe  *'ure  followed  the  reading  of  tile  older  editions,  ulterior  instead  of 
it, tenor  in  Linden,  which  agrees  much  better  with  the  sense  of  the  whole 
passage,  /'id.  Mur",  cp.  (j.  p.  l l‘j. 
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applied  must  be  covered  with  a beet  leaf,  and  upon  that  must  be 
laid  a linen  cloth  dipped  in  cold  water.  If  coolers  alone  do  little 
service,  the  following  mixture  must  be  made;  of  sulphur  p.  X.  i. 
ceruss,  saffron,  each  p.  X-  x.  and  these  are  to  be  rubbed  down 
with  wine,  and  spread  over  the  part;  or  if  the  place  is  not  tender, 
leaves  of  nightshade  powdered  must  be  mixed  with  hog’s  lard, 
and  applied  spread  upon  linen. 

But  if  there  be  a blackness,  which  does  not  yet  spread,  such  ap- 
plications must  be  used,  as  will  gently  eat  away  the  putrid  flesh  ; 
and  the  ulcer  being  thus  cleansed,  must  be  dressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  others.  If  it  be  more  putrid,  and  already  begins  to 
advance  and  spread,  there  is  a necessity  for  stronger  corrosives. 
If  even  these  do  notovercome  it,  the  part  must  be  cauterized,  till 
no  moisture  flow  from  it;  for  whatever  is  sound,  is  dry  when  it 
is  burnt.  After  the  burning  of  a putrid  ulcer,  such  applications 
must  be  used  as  may  separate  the  sloughs  from  the  quick  part ; 
the  Greeks  call  them  apescharotica  (i^sTx^oiTtxa).  When  they 
have  fallen  off,  the  ulcer  must  be  cleansed,  particularly  with 
honey  and  resin  ; but  it  may  be  cleansed  also  by  those  things 
with  which  purulent  ulcers  are  dressed,  and  healed  up  by  the  like 
methods. 

Of  a gangrene. — It  is  notverydifficulttocure  a gangrene,  if  it 
has  not  got  full  possession,  but  is  only  beginning,  especially  in  a 
young  person  ; and  easier  still  if  the  muscles  are  sound ; or  if  the 
nerves  are  either  untouched,  or  but  slightly  affected ; and  no  large 
joint  laid  bare;  or  there  be  but  little  flesh  in  that  part,  and  con- 
sequently not  much  to  putrify,  and  if  the  disorder  is  confined  to 
one  place,  which  chiefly  happens  in  a finger.  In  such  a case,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done,  if  the  strength  will  allow,  is  to  let  blood  ; 
after  that,  to  cut  through  to  the  sound  flesh,  whatever  is  dry, 
which  by  a kind  of  tension  is  uneasy  to  the  contiguous  parts. 

While  the  disorder  is  spreading,  no  suppurating  medicines  are 
to  be  applied  ; and,  for  that  reason,  not  so  much  as  warm  water. 
Ponderous  medicines  also,  although  they  be  repellent,  are  hurt- 
ful ; but  the  lightest  of  that  nature  are  required ; and  over  the 
parts,  which  are  inflamed,  coolers  must  be  applied.  If  thedisease 
is  not  stopped  by  these,  so  much  as  is  between  the  sound  and 
corrupted  parts,  ought  to  be  cauterized. 
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And  in  this  case  particularly,  help  must  be  sought  not  from 
medicines  alone,  but  from  a due  regimen;  for  this  disease  never 
appears  but  in  a corrupt  and  vitiated  habit.  Wherefore,  in  the  first 
place,  unless  weakness  forbid,  the  patient  must  live  abstemiously ; 
and  then  for  food  and  drink  must  be  given  what  will  bind  the 
belly,  and  consequently  the  body  also  ; but  these  must  be  of  a 
light  nature.  Afterwards,  if  the  disorder  stop,  the  same  applica- 
tions must  be  used  as  have  been  prescribed  in  a putrid  ulcer. 
And  then  also  a fuller  diet  may  be  allowed  of  the  middle  class; 
only  such,  however,  as  tends  to  dry  the  belly  and  the  whole  body ; 
and  the  drink  must  be  cold  rain  water.  The  bath,  unless  we 
are  confident  of  a cure,  is  hurtful ; for  the  ulcer  softened  by  that 
means  is  quickly  affected  again  with  the  same  disorder.  But 
sometimes  it  happens,  that  all  these  remedies  do  no  service, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  their  force,  the  gangrene  spreads.  In 
which  case  the  miserable  but  sole  remedy  is  to  cut  off  that  limb, 
which  is  perishing  by  degrees,  to  save  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  cure  of  more  slight  wounds. — This,  then,  is  the  method  of 
treating  the  most  severe  wounds.  But  even  such  are  not  to  be 
neglected,  where  the  skin  is  entire,  but  the  flesh  within*  is 
bruised;  or  where  any  thing  is  razed  or  rubbed  off  the  surface; 
or  when  a splinter  is  fixed  into  the  flesh  ; or  when  a wound, 
though  small,  has  penetrated  deep. 

In  the  first  case,  it  is  a very  proper  remedy  to  boil  pomegra- 
nate bark  in  wine,  and  bruising  the  inner  part  of  it,  to  mix  it 
with  a cerate  of  the  oil  of  roses,  which  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  part ; 
then,  where  the  skin  is  razed,  to  cover  it  with  a mild  medicine, 
such  as  the  lipara 

Upon  the  part  that  has  its  surface  razed  and  rubbed  off,  the 
tetrapharmacum  plaster  must  bo  applied,  and  the  quantity  of 
food  diminished,  and  wine  denied.  Nor  should  such  a hurt  be 
looked  upon  as  contemptible,  because  the  wound  is  not  deep;  for 
from  such  accidents  gangrenes  often  arise.  But  if  it  be  slight, 
and  ol  small  extent,  the  mild  medicine  above-mentioned,  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  cure. 

Linden  omits  integra  cute,  which  is  in  the  older  editions,  and  Mor- 
gagni s M3,  (ep.  (j.  p.  lt-i).  ,\s  Hie  sense  seems  to  require  it,  I have  taken  it 
into  the  translation. 
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A splinter,  if  possible,  must  be  extracted  either  by  the  hand  or 
by  an  instrument;  if  it  has  either  broken  or  penetrated  deeper 
than  to  admit  of  this,  it  must  be  drawn  out  by  a medicine.  Now, 
the  best  application  for  that  purpose  is  the  root  of  a reed;  which, 
if  tender,  must  be  immediately  bruised  ; if  grown  hard,  it  may 
be  first  boiled  in  mulse  ; to  this  honey  must  always  be  added  ; or 
birthwort  with  honey  must  be  applied.  The  worst  splinter  is 
that  of  a reed,  on  account  of  its  asperity;  the  fern  is  also  equally 
hurtful;  but  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  each  of  these 
bruised  and  applied  is  a cure  for  the  other.  Every  medicine, 
that  has  the  faculty  of  drawing,  has  the  same  effect  in  all  splin- 
ters. The  same  kind  of  medicine  is  also  fittest  for  deep  and 
small  wounds ; the  plaster  of  Philocrates  is  best  adapted  to  the 
former,  that  of  Hecatasus  to  the  latter  case. 

Of  cicatrizing  ulcers. — In  any  wound,  when  we  are  to  form  the 
cicatrix  (which  is  necessary  after  the  ulcers  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  andincarned),  in  the  first  place  lint,  dipped  in  cold  water, 
must  be  applied,  while  the  growth  of  flesh  is  encouraged;  after- 
wards, when  that  is  to  be  restrained,  it  must  be  put  on  dry,  till  a 
cicatrix  be  formed,  then  white  lead  ought  to  be  bound  over  it, which 
both  compresses  the  cicatrix,  and  gives  it  acolour  resemblingthe 
sound  part  of  the  body.  The  root  of  wild  cucumber  has  the  same 
effect.  Also  the  composition,  wdiich  contains  of  elaterium  p.  X-  >• 
litharge  p.  X.  ii.  myrobalanus  p.  X.  iv.  to  which  is  added  tur- 
pentine resin,  till  the  whole  be  brought  to  the  consistence  of  a 
plaster.  But  black  cicatrices  are  gently  cleansed  by  a mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  verdigris,  and  washed  lead,  and  the  same  resin 
boiled,  whether  the  cicatrix  be  anointed  with  this,  which  may  be 
practised  in  the  face,  or  it  be  applied  like  aplaster,  which  ismore 
convenient  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

But,  if  the  cicatrix  is  either  protuberant  or  hollow,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous, merely  in  regard  to  the  appearance,  to  submit  a second  time 
to  the  pain  and  trouble  of  a cure  ; otherwise  both  cases  might  be 
remedied.  For  either  of  these  cicatrices  may  be  converted  into 
a wound  by  the  knife.  If  one  rather  chooses  a medicine,  the 
same  purpose  is  answered  by  those  compositions,  which  eat  down 
flesh.  When  the  skin  is  taken  off,  upon  the  prominent  one  must 
be  applied  eating  medicines,  upon  the  hollow  one  such  as  tend  to 
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fill  up,  till  both  these  kinds  of  ulcers  be  brought  to  the  level  of  the 
sound  skin,  and  then  they  may  be  cicatrized. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OF  WOUNDS  CAUSED  BY  BITES;  POISONS  TAKEN  INTERNALLY; 

AND  BURNS. 

I have  treated  of  those  wounds  which  are  most  commonly  in- 
flicted by  weapons.  It  follows,  that  I speak  concerning  those, 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  bite,  sometimes  of  a man,  sometimes 
of  an  ape,  often  of  a dog,  sometimes  of  wild  beasts,  or  other  ani- 
mals, or  serpents.  Now,  almost  all  bites*  are,  in  some  degree, 
venomous. 

therefore,  if  the  wound  be  severe,  a cupping  vessel  must  be 
applied  ; if  slight,  a plaster  must  be  immediately  put  on,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Diogenes  ; if  that  is  not  to  be  had,  any  of  those, 
which  I have  prescribed  against  bites  ; if  these  are  not  to  be  got, 
the  green  Alexandrian;  if  that  is  not  at  hand  neither,  any  of 
those  which  are  not  greasy,  that  are  not  calculated  for  recent 
wounds.  Salt  is  also  a remedy  for  them,  and  particularly  for  the 
bite  of  a dog,  if  it  be  applied  dry,  and  the  part  be  chafed  with 
two  fingers;  for  it  brings  out  the  sanies.  It  is  also  of  use  to 
bind  salt  fish  over  such  a wound. 

'I  he  bite  of  a mad  dog.— It  the  dog  was  mad,  it  is  more  especially 
necessary  to  extract  the  poison  by  cupping.  After  that,  if  the  part  is 
neither  nervous  nor  muscular,  the  wound  must  be  cauterized.  If  it 
cannot  be  cauterized,  it  is  proper  for  the  patient  to  be  bled.  Then, 
upon  the  wound,  afterburning,  must  be  applied  what  is  proper  for 
other  cauterized  ulcers.  Such  as  have  not  been  cauterized  must  be 
treated  with  those  medicines  that  powerfully  corrode  the  flesh. 
Alter  which  the  wound  must  be  filled  up,  and  healed  by  no  other 
than  the  common  method  already  laid  down.  Some,  presently 
alter  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  order  such  a patient  into  the  bath, 

♦ I read  here  omnis  fere  morsus,  with  Nicolaus,  Junta,  and  the  Manutii, 
and  not  fern,  as  I.indcn  and  Almeloveen  have  it.  For  Celsus  himself  makes 
no  distinction  inter  venenatos  and  non  venenatos  morsus. 
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and  allow  him  to  sweat  there  as  long  as  he  is  able,  with  the 
wound  bare,  that  the  poison  may  the  more  readily  be  discharged  ; 
then  they  refresh  him  with  plenty  of  strong  wine,  which  is  an 
antidote  to  all  poisons.  And  when  this  method  has  been  pursued 
for  three  days,  the  patient  is  thought  out  of  danger. 

Butit  is  usual, in  such  a wound,  if  not  effectually  treated,  to  pro- 
duce a fear  of  water.  The  Greeks  call  it  hydrophobia(u^o^ofia)  ; a 
most  miserable  kind  of  disease,  in  which  the  patient  is  tormented 
at  once  with  thirst,  and  a dread  of  water.  When  thishappens,  there 
is  very  little  hope  left.  But  yet  there  is  one  remedy  ; to  throw  the 
patient,  unawares,  suddenly  into  a pond,  and  if  he  cannot  swim, 
to  suffer  him  to  sink  sometimes,  and  thus  drink,  and  sometimes 
to  lift  up  his  head  ; if  he  can  swim,  to  keep  him  down  at  times 
that,  even  against  his  will,  he  may  be  satiated  with  water;  foi 
thus,  at  once,  both  the  thirst  and  dread  of  water  are  removed.  But 
this  practice  is  attended  with  another  danger,  which  is,  that  a 
weak  body, fatigued  in  the  cold  water, may  be  destroyed  by  a convul- 
sion. To  prevent  which,  from  the  pond  he  must  immediately  be 
put  into  warm  oil.  An  antidote  (particularly  that  wrhich  I men- 
tioned first,  or  in  its  stead  another),  if  the  patient  is  not  yet  pos- 
sessed with  the  horror  of  water,  may  be  given  to  drink  in  water; 
if  he  be  offended  with  its  bitterness,  honey  must  be  added  ; but  if 
that  disease  has  already  come  on,  it  may  be  taken  in  the  iorm  of 
catapotia. 

Of  the  biles  of  serpents  in  general.— The  bites  of  serpents  do 
not  require  a very  different  treatment;  although  in  this  the  an- 
cients varied  greatly  ; insomuch,  that  they  prescribed  as  many 
distinct  methods  as  there  were  kinds  of  snakes;  in  which,  too, 
they  differed  widely  from  each  other.  But,  generally,  the  same 
remedies  have  the  best  success  in  all  of  them.  Wherefore,  in 
the  first  place,  the  limb  must  be  tied  above  the  wound  ; but  not 
too  tight,  lest  it  become  torpid.  Then  the  poison  must  be  ex- 
tracted. This  is  best  done  by  cupping.  Neither  is  it  im- 
proper to  cut  round  the  wound  first  with  a knife,  that  the  more 
of  the  blood  already  vitiated  may  be  extracted.  If  a cupping 
vessel  cannot  be  had  (which  can  scarcely  happen),  then  any  other 
similar  vessel  will  do,  which  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  If 
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none  such  can  be  got,  a person  must  be  employed  to  suck  the 
wound. 

Nor,  indeed,  have  those  that  are  called  Psylli, * any  peculiar 
skill,  but  a boldness  confirmed  purely  by  custom.  For  the  poison 
of  a serpent,  as  also  some  of  those  which  hunters  make  use  of, 
and  especially  in  Gaul.f  are  not  hurtful,  taken  in  by  the  mouth, 
but  injected  by  a wound;  andforthat  reason  even  a snake  itself  is 
safely  eaten  ; its  bite  is  mortal,  and  when  it  is  in  a state  of  stupidity 
(which  dealers  in  legerdemain  can  produce  by  the  force  of  some 
drugs),  if  one  puts  his  finger  into  its  mouth,  and  is  not  bit,  he 
receives  no  hurt  from  the  saliva.  Therefore,  any  person  that, 
like  a Psyllus,  shall  suck  the  wound,  will  both  be  safe  himself, 
and  save  the  patient.  In  the  mean  time,  he  ought  to  attend  to 
this  first,  that  he  have  no  ulcer  either  in  his  gums  or  palate,  or 
any  other  part  of  his  mouth.  Afterwards,  the  patient  must  be 
laid  in  a warm  place,  in  such  a posture,  that  the  part  which  is 
wounded  may  be  in  a depending  posture. 

It  no  body  can  be  got  to  suck  the  wound,  nor  a cupping  vessel 
at  hand,  the  patient  ought  to  sup  goose  or  veal  broth,  till  he 
vomit.  A chicken  must  also  be  cut  through  the  middle  alive, 
and  immediately  applied  warm  over  the  wound,  with  the  internal 
part  next  the  body.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  a kid,  or  a 
lamb  cut  up,  and  the  warm  Hesh  immediately  laid  upon  the 
wound,  and  by  the  plasters  that  have  been  mentioned  before  ; the 
most  proper  of  which  is  the  Ephesian,  or  that  which  follows  it. 
do  take  some  antidote,  too,  immediately,  is  a powerful  protection 
against  the  danger.  But,  il  that  cannot  be  had,  it  is  necessary 


* Pliny.  fr°m  the  authority  of  Agatharchides,  says  there  was  a nation  called 
Psylh,  in  whose  bodies  there  was  some  humour  destructive  to  serpents,  by 
the  odour  of  which  they  stupilied  them.  They  had  a Custom  among  them  of 
exposing  their  children  to  the  fiercest  of  these  creatures,  that  they  might  try 
the  chastity  of  their  wives,  the  serpents  not  flying  from  those  that  were  not 
of  their  blood.  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  This  account  of  Pliny’s  lias  no  better 
foundation  than  other  vulgar  errors  ; but  we  may  observe,  our  author  was 
too  curious  an  inquirer  into  nature  to  give  credit  to  such  fables. 

t The  Gauls  tinged  their  arrows,  in  hunting,  with  hellebore,  and  cutting 
out  the  wound  they  made  all  round,  they  pretended  it  made  the  Hesh  more 
tender.  Plin.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  a 
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to  sup  a little  pure  wine  with  pepper,  or  any  thing  else,  which 
serves  to  excite  heat,  and  does  not  suffer  the  humour  to 
coagulate  within.  For  the  greatest  part  of  poisons  kill  by- 
cold.  All  diuretics  too,  because  they  attenuate  the  humour, 
are  useful. 

Of  the  bite  of  an  aspis. — The  former  remedies  are  general,  and 
good  against  all  bites  ; but  experience  itself  has  taught  us,  that 
a person,  who  has  been  bit  by  an  aspis,  ought  rather  to  drink 
vinegar.  Which  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  case  of  a 
certain  boy,  who,  when  he  had  been  wounded  by  one,  and  partly 
from  the  wound  itself,  and  partly  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
weather,  was  tormented  with  thirst,  and  the  country  being  dry, 
could  find  no  other  liquor,  drank  off  vinegar,  which  he  chanced 
to  have  by  him,  and  was  cured.  The  reason  of  the  effect  in  my 
opinion  is,  that  vinegar,  though  it  refrigerate,  yet  has  a faculty 
of  dissipating  at  the  same  time.  Whence  it  happens,  that  earth 
sprinkled  with  it  rises  in  a froth.  From  the  same  virtue,  there- 
fore, it  is  very  probable,  that  the  fluids  of  the  human  body  begin- 
ning to  be  coagulated,  are  dissipated  by  it,  and  health  thereby 
restored. 

Of  the  scorpion. — Against  the  poison  of  some  other  serpents, 
also  peculiar  remedies  are  well  known.  For  the  scorpion  is  a 
most  excellent  remedy  against  itself.  Some  drink  it  bruised 
with  wine.  Some  apply  it  in  the  same  form  to  the  wound. 
Others,  laying  it  upon  live  coals,  fumigate  the  wound  with  it, 
keeping  a cloth  all  round  it,  that  the  smoke  may  not  escape ; 
and  then  bind  it  on  when  burnt  to  a coal.  Now  it  is  pioper 
to  drink  in  wine  the  seed,  or,  at  least  the  leaves,  of  turnsole, 
which  the  Greeks  call  heliotropium  ('nXioTfwiin»).  And  over  the 
wound  it  is  fit  to  apply  bran  with  vinegar,  or  wild  rue,  or  salt 
toasted  with  honey.  But  I have  known  physicians,  who  have 
done  nothing  else  to  people  stung  by  a scorpion,  but  bleed  them 
in  the  arm. 

For  the  sting  of  a scorpion  also,  and  a spider,  garlic  mixed 
with  rue,  and  rubbed  down  with  oil,  is  a proper  applica- 
tion. 

Of  the  cerastes,  dipsos,  and  Tuemorrlwis.— For  a wound  given 
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by  a cerastes,*  or  dipsas, f or  htBinorrhois,J  the  remedy  is  dried 
asphodel,  about  the  size  of  an  Egyptian  bean,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  rue  given  in  drink,  and  divided  into  two  doses.  Trefoil 
also,  and  horse-mint,  and  panaces  with  vinegar  are  equally  good. 
Also  costus,  and  cassia,  and  cinnamon,  are  proper  to  take  in 
drink. 

Of  a chersydrus. — Against  the  wound  of  a chersydrus, § panaces 
or  laser,  of  each  scruples  p.  X.  ii.  Or  the  juice  of  a leek  is  to 
be  taken  with  a hemina  of  wine,  and  savory  eaten  plentifully. 
And  let  goat’s  dung  boiled  in  vinegar  be  laid  upon  the  wound  ; or 
barley  meal  in  the  same  manner  with  vinegar;  or  rue,  or  cat- 
mint, powdered  with  salt  and  mixed  with  honey.  And  this  is 
equally  efficacious  against  the  bite  of  a cerastes. 

Of  a phalangium. — When  a phalangium||  has  given  a wound, 
beside  the  chirurgical  part  of  the  cure,  the  patient  should  be  fre- 
quently plunged  into  the  warm  bath,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
myrrh  and  stavesacre  is  to  be  given  in  a hemina  of  passum  ; or 
radish-seed,  or  darnel-root  with  wine ; let  there  be  also  applied 
to  the  wound  bran  boiled  with  vinegar,  and  he  must  be  ordered 
to  continue  quiet. 

♦ Cerastes,  from  a horn,  is  a serpent  of  one  or  two  cubits  length, 

of  a sandy  colour  in  the  body,  aud  near  the  tail  void  of  scales ; upon  its 
head  something  rises  like  horns,  and  the  parts  about  the  belly  are  covered 
with  scales  orderly  disposed, which,  as  it  creeps  along,  makes  a rustling  noise 
like  hissing.  rEt.  Tetrab . 4.  Serm.  i.  cap.  28. 

t Oi/sas,  a serpent  called  by  that  name,  from  the  immoderate  thirst 
which  is  caused  by  its  bite.  It  is  found  in  maritime  places,  is  about  a cubit 
in  length,  thick,  and  becoming  gradually  smaller  towards  the  tail.  Id.  cap.  22. 

1 Paulus  ZEgintea  tells  us,  persons  bit  by  an  htemorrhois  are  tormented 
with  pains,  their  bodies  become  short  and  small,  there  is  a violent  hteinorrhage 
from  the  wound,  and  if  there  is  a cicatrix  in  any  part  of  the  body,  it  bursts 
and  bleeds ; the  stools  are  bloody,  the  blood  discharged  is  grumous,  blood 
is  brought  up  from  the  lungs  by  coughing  ; and  being  seized  with  a vomiting 
ol  blood,  they  die  immediately.  He  adds,  that  remedies  must  be  applied 
before  the  symptoms  appear  ; for  after  they  come  on,  all  means  are  vain. 

§ 1 he  name  of  this  imports  it  to  bean  amphibious  animal,  from 
terra,  and  aqua. 

|j  '1  to:  Phalangium  is  unknown  to  Italy, and  is  of  several  kinds;  one  like 
an  ant,  but  much  larger,  with  a red  head,  the  rest  of  its  body  black  and 
variegated  with  white  spots.  The  bite  of  this  is  worse  than  that  of  a wasp. 
1 he  Greeks  gave  this  name  also  to  two  species  of  spiders,  the  lupus,  and 
another  downy  with  a large  head.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxix.  cap.  <1. 
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Of  Italian  snakes. — But  the  kinds  of  serpents  mentioned 
hitherto  are  foreign,  and  much  more  dangerous  than  ours; 
especially  those,  which  are  in  very  hot  countries.  Italy  and  the 
colder  climates,  besides  that  they  are  more  healthful  in  other 
respects,  have  the  advantage  in  this,  that  they  produce  snakes 
less  formidable.  Their  bites  are  well  enough  cured  by  the  herb 
betony,  or  bindweed,  or  centory,  or  agrimony,  or  germander,  or 
burdock,  or  pastinaca  fish,|  either  singly,  or  any  two  of  them 
taken  together  powdered,  and  thus  given  to  drink  in  wine,  and 
also  applied  upon  the  wound.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  bite  of  every  serpent  is  more  hurtful,  when  either  the  animal 
or  the  wounded  person  is  fasting,  and  therefore  they  are  most 
pernicious  when  they  are  hatching;  and  it  is  advisable,  when 
one  is  apprehensive  of  meeting  serpents,  not  to  go  out  before  he 
has  taken  some  food. 

Of  poisons. — It  is  not  so  easy  to  relieve  those  who  have 
swallowed  poison  either  in  their  food  or  drink.  In  the  first  place, 
because  they  do  not  perceive  it  immediately,  as  those  do,  who  are 
bit  by  a snake  ; and  therefore  cannot  instantly  apply  the  remedy. 
In  the  next  place,  because  the  hurt  does  not  begin  in  the  skin, 
but  in  the  internal  parts.  However,  it  is  best,  as  soon  as  one 
discovers  it,  immediately  to  drink  largely  of  oil,  and  to  vomit. 
And  then,  when  he  has  emptied  his  praecordia,  to  take  an  anti- 
dote in  his  drink  ; if  that  is  not  to  be  got,  pure  wine. 

Remedies  against  cantharides. — Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
peculiar  remedies  against  certain  poisons,  and  chiefly  of  the 
milder  kind.  For  if  any  person  has  drunk  cantharides,  he  ought 
to  take  panaces  bruised  with  milk,  or  galbanum  with  the  addition 
of  wine,  or  milk  by  itself. 

Against  hemlock. — If  hemlock,  let  the  patient  drink  as  much 
hot  pure  wine  with  rue  as  he  can  ; then  he  must  be  forced  to 
vomit ; after  that,  laser  with  wine  must  be  given  ; and  if  he  be 

* Pastinaca  fish  was  of  the  plani  kind,  and  had  a cartilage  instead  of  a 
spine.  The  aculeus  or  ZEVTpov,  of  this  fish  is  a remedy  for  the  tooth-ache,  as 
Dioscorides  informs  us,  and  Celsus  himself  mentious,  lib.  vi.  cap.  9.  Dale  calls 
it  the  poison  fish,  fire  or  fierce  flaw.  The  liver  is  said  to  be  good  against 
itching;  in  oil  it  removes  lichens  and  lepras.  This  cleansing  quality  attri- 
buted to  it,  makes  it  probable  our  author  intends  it  here,  for  no  such  virtue 
is  attributed  to  the  water  or  sea  parsnip. 
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free  of  a fever,  he  must  be  put  into  a warm  bath  ; if  not,  be 
anointed  with  warming  remedies.  After  these,  rest  is  necessary 
for  him. 

Henbane. — If  henbane,  hot  mulse  must  be  drunk,  or  any  kind 
of  milk,  but  more  particularly  asses’  milk. 

Ceruss. — If  ceruss,  the  juice  of  m.allows,  or  of  a bruised  walnut 
with  wine,  is  most  serviceable. 

A leech. — If  one  happens  to  swallow  a leech+  in  drinking, 
vinegar  with  salt  must  be  given.  If  milk  has  curdled  in  the 
stomach,  either  passum,  or  laser  with  vinegar. 

Poisonous  mushrooms. — If  a person  has  eaten  poisonous  mush- 
rooms, let  him  take  radish  either  out  of  vinegar  and  water,  or 
salt  and  vinegar.  These  may  both  be  distinguished  from  the 
good  by  their  form,  and  also  be  rendered  innocent  by  the  manner 
oi  dressing.  For  they  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  noxious 
qualities  by  boiling  them  in  oil,  or  with  a twig  of  a pear-tree. 

Of  burns.  Burns  are  also  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  effects 
of  external  violence.  I he  plan  laid  down,  therefore,  seems  to 
oblige  me  to  speak  ol  them  in  this  place.  They  are  best  cured 
by  the  leaves  either  of  lily,  or  hound’s-tongue,  or  beets  boiled  in 
wine  and  oil.  Any  of  these  presently  applied  heals  them. 

But  the  method  of  cure  may  also  be  divided  into  those  things, 
which  being  gently  eating  and  repellent,  at  first  both  prevent 
pustules,  and  excoriate  the  part ; and  those,  which  being  lenient, 
restore  the  part  to  its  soundness.  Of  the  former  is  the  meal  of 
lentils  with  honey,  or  myrrh  with  wine;  or  Cimolian  chalk  pow- 
dered with  the  bark  of  frankincense,  and  worked  up  to  a paste 
with  water,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used,  diluted  with  vinegar.  Of 
the  second  class  any  of  the  lipara.  But  the  most  suitable  is  that 
which  contains  the  dross  of  lead,  or  yolks  of  eggs. 

Another  way  also  of  treating  burns  is,  while  the  inflammation 
continues,  to  apply  to  them  lentils  with  honey  ; when  that  is 
gone  off,  meal  with  rue,  or  leeks,  or  horehound,  till  the  crusts 

[&insui.sttga  is  the  word  employed  by  Celsus  in  this  passage,  which  has 
led  some  to  consider  it  a peculiar  kind  of  leech,  not  the  one  employed  in 
medicine,  as  in  every  other  place  he  uses  the  word  hirudo.  However,  we 
find  Plmy  (viii.  10.)  thus  mentions  the  term  “ 1 observe  that  the  hirudo 
has  lately  been  vulgarly  called  Sanguisuga,  blood-sucker.”]-  G.  F. 
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fall  off,  then  vetches  with  honey,  or  iris,  or  turpentine  resin,  till 
the  ulcer  be  clean  ; last  of  all  dry  lint. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OF  EXTERNAL  DISORDERS  PROCEEDING  FROM  AN  INTERNAL 
CAUSE,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Of  a carbuncle. — From  external  injuries,  we  proceed  to  disor- 
ders which  have  an  internal  origin,  when  some  part  of  the  body 
is  corrupted.  Amongst  these,  none  is  worse  than  a carbuncle. 
The  marks  of  it  are  these.  There  is  a redness,  and  above  that 
pustules  rise,  not  very  high,  mostly  black,  sometimes  inclining 
to  a livid  colour,  or  pale.  There  seems  to  be  sanies  in  them ; 
below,  the  colour  is  black.  The  flesh  is  parched,  and  harder 
than  it  ought  to  be  naturally.  And  about  it,  there  is  a sort  of 
crust;  which  is  surrounded  with  an  inflammation.  Neither  can 
the  skin  be  lifted  up  in  that  place,  but  is,  as  it  were,  bound  down 
to  the  flesh  below.  There  is  a propensity  to  sleep.  Sometimes 
a shuddering  or  fever  comes  on,  or  both.  And  this  disease 
shoots  out  roots,  as  it  were,  below,  and  spreads,  sometimes 
quickly,  sometimes  more  slowly.  At  the  surface  also  it  spreads 
and  grows  white  ; then  becomes  livid  ; and  all  round  it  small 
pustules  break  out.  And  if  it  happen  to  be  near  the  gullet  or 
fauces,  it  often  stops  the  breath  suddenly. 

Nothing  is  better  than  to  sear  it  immediately.  Neither  is  that 
painful,  for  it  has  no  feeling,  because  such  flesh  is  mortified. 
And  the  burning  should  be  continued,  till  there  is  a sense  of 
pain  on  every  side.  After  this,  the  ulcer  is  to  be  cured  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  burns.  For  by  eating  medicines  is  pro- 
duced an  eschar,  which,  being  entirely  separated  from  the  quick 
flesh,  draws  with  it  whatever  was  corrupted ; and  the  sinus,  by 
this  time  clean,  may  be  dressed  with  incarning  medicines.  But 
if  the  disorder  be  in  the  surface  of  the  skin,  medicines  barely 
eating,  or  at  most  caustic,  may  be  sufficient.  The  violence  of  the 
cure  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  malady.  Whatever  medicine  is 
applied,  if  it  has  the  desired  effect,  will  immediately  separate  the 
corrupted  part  from  the  quick. 
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Ami  we  may  generally  be  confident  of  success,  if  the  corrupted 
llesh  falls  off,  wherever  such  medicine  eats  down;  if  that  does 
not  happen,  and  the  medicine  is  overcome  by  the  disease,  an  im- 
mediate recourse  must  be  had  to  the  actual  cautery.  But  in  such 
a case,  the  patient  must  abstain  from  food  and  wine,  it  is  also 
proper  to  drink  water  plentifully.  And.  these  directions  are  to 
be  observed  more  strictly,  if  a febricula  be  added  to  the  other 
complaints. 

Of  a cancer. — There  is  not  so  great  danger  of  a cancer 
(xupxiw/xa),  unless  it  be  irritated  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
physician.  This  disease  generally  happens  in  the  superior  parts, 
about  the  face,  the  nose,  ears,  lips,  and  breasts  of  women.  It 
also  rises  from  the  liver,  or  spleen.  About  the  place  there  arc 
pricking  pains ; it  is  immoveable,  and  unequally  swelled;  it  is 
also  sometimes  insensible.  Around  it  the  veins  are  inflated,  and 
tortuous  ; and  either  pale  or  livid  ; in  some  also,  they  are  con- 
cealed from  view.  Touching  the  part  gives  pain  to  some,  to 
others  none.  Sometimes  it  is  harder,  or  softer,  than  it  ought 
naturally  to  be,  without  any  ulcer  ; at  other  times,  all  other  cir- 
cumstances being  as  above  described,  there  is  likewise  an  ulcer. 
Sometimes  it  has  no  peculiar  characteristic  to  distinguish  it;  at 
other  times  it  resembles  those,  which  the  Greeks  call  condylo- 
mata (xovluHpzra).  but  has  an  asperity  and  magnitude  peculiar 
to  itself.  And  its  colour  is  red,  or  resembling  that  of  a lentil. 
Neither  is  it  safe  to  cut  it;  for  immediately  there  follows  either 
a palsy,  or  a convulsion.  Often  when  a person  receives  a blow 
upon  it,  he  loses  his  speech,  and  faints.  In  some  also,  if  the 
tumor  itself  be  compressed,  the  contiguous  parts  grow  tense  and 
swell.  Now  this  is  a very  bad  kind.*  Its  general  progress  is 
this;  first  appears  what  the  Greeks  call  a cacoethes  (xaxonBs;), 

* One  of  the  great  sources  of  corruption  is  a false  punctuation  ; and  as  r 
could  make  no  sense  of  this  sentence,  as  it  now  stands,  I have  translated  it 
agreeably  to  the  following  ; Namque  pessimum  id  genus  es/.  Fereque  pri- 
mum id  Jit , quod  cacoethes  a Ortccis  nominatur.  As  it  stood  before,  the 
cacoethes  was  called  the  worst  kind,  which  our  author  contradicts  imme- 
diately , by  saying  that  no  other  species  but  that  can  be  cured.  Some  of  the 
older  editions  read  ob  qua;  Tor  namque,  that  is,  “Upon  these  accounts  this  is 
a very  bad  kind.”  Which  appears  to  agree  better  with  the  context. 
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then  it  becomes  a carcinoma,  without  an  ulcer.  From  that  an 
ulcer  ; and  from  an  ulcer  a thymium. 

None  of  these  can  be  removed  but  the  cacoethes  ;*  the  rest  are 
irritated  by  every  method  of  cure ; and  the  more  violent  the  ope- 
rations are,  the  more  angry  they  grow.  Some  have  made  use  of 
caustic  medicines  ; others  of  the  actual  cautery  ; others  cut  them 
out  with  a knife.  Nor  was  any  person  ever  relieved  by  medi- 
cine ; but  after  cauterizing,  the  tumors  have  been  quickened  in 
their  progress,  and  increased  till  they  proved  mortal  ; when  they 
have  been  cut  out,  and  cicatrized,  they  have  notwithstanding 
returned,  and  occasioned  death.  Whereas,  at  the  same  time, 
most  people,  by  using  no  violent  methods  to  attempt  the  extir- 
pation of  the  disease,  but  only  applying  mild  medicines,  to  sooth 
it,  protract  their  lives,  notwithstanding  the  disorder,  to  an  ex- 
treme old  age.  But  nobody  can  pretend  to  distinguish  a 
cacoethes,  which  is  curable,  from  a carcinoma,  which  is  not, 
otherwise  than  by  time  and  experiments. 

Therefore,  so  soon  as  this  disease  is  perceived,  caustic  medi- 
cines ought  to  be  applied  ; if  the  disorder  is  alleviated,  and  its 
symptoms  grow  milder,  we  may  proceed  both  to  incision  and  the 
actual  cautery;  if  it  is  immediately  irritated,  we  may  conclude, 
that  it  is  already  a carcinoma  ; and  every  thing  acrid  and  severe 
is  to  be  taken  away.  But  if  the  part  is  hard  without  any  ulcer, 
it  is  sufficient  to  apply  a very  mellow  fig,  or  the  plaster  called 
rhypodes.  If  there  is  an  ulcer,  but  not  rising  above  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  the  cerate  of  rose-oil  is  to  be  put  on,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a powdered  shell,  with  smith’s  forge  water.  If  it.  grows 
fungous,  copper  scales,  which  is  the  gentlest  caustic,  must  be 
tried,  till  there  is  no  rising  above  the  other  parts  ; provided  still 
that  it  does  not  exasperate ; if  it  does,  we  ought  to  be  content 
with  the  same  cerate. 

Of  a therioma. — There  is  also  an  ulcer,  which  the  Greeks  cal- 
therioma  (Supina).  This  both  comes  of  itself,  and  sometimes  is 

* Here  again  the  sense  of  the  author  is  manifestly  corrupted  by  the  punc- 
tuation in  Linden  and  Almeloveen  ; hut  Morgagni  (Lp.  i-  p.  36.)  has  set  it  1.0 
right  in  this  manner:  Tolli  nihil  nisi  cacorthes  potest reliqiut  curationibus 
irritantur ; ul  quo  major  vis  adhibita  cst}  co  viagis.  Quia  ni  usi  sunt , ct  i rut. 
The  translation  is  conformable  to  this.  Which  reading  is  almost  the  same 
with  Constantine’s. 
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consequent  upon  an  ulcer  produced  from  another  cause.  The 
colour  is  either  livid  or  black  ; the  smell  is  bad  ; it  discharges 
copiously  a humour  like  mucus  ; it  is  sensible  neither  of  the 
touch,  nor  of  medicine  ; and  is  only  disturbed  by  itching.  About 
it  there  is  a pain  and  inflammation.  Sometimes  also  a fever 
comes  on.  Sometimes  there  is  a hemorrhage  from  the  ulcer, 
and  this  disorder  spreads,  by  which  all  the  symptoms  often  in- 
crease. From  these  proceeds  the  ulcer  which  the  Greeks  call 
herpes  esthiomenos  (ipvns  la-dio^os),  voracious  herpes  ; because, 
by  spreading  quickly,  and  penetrating  even  to  the  bones,  it  de- 
vours the  body.  '1  he  surface  ofthis  ulceris  unequal,  resembling 
dirt;  and  there  is  in  it  a great  quantity  of  glutinous  humour,  an 
intolerable  smell,  and  an  inflammation  more  violent,  than  is 
found  in  an  ulcer  of  that  size.  Both  of  them,  as  indeed  all  the 
kinds  of  gangrenes,  happen  chieHy  to  old  people,  or  those,  who 
are  in  a bad  habit  of  body. 

The  manner  of  curing  both  is  the  same;  but  the  greater  dis- 
ease requires  the  sharper  remedy.  And  the  regimen  must  first 
be  regulated;  the  patient  must  rest  in  his  bed,  for  some  days 
abstain  from  food,  drink  water  very  plentifully,  and  have  a 
clyster  given  him.  Then,  when  the  inflammation  is  gone,  let 
him  take  food  of  a good  juice,*  avoiding  every  thing  acrid’;  he 
mu)  drink  as  much  as  he  will,  provided  he  be  content  in  the  day- 
time with  water;  but  at  supper,  he  may  also  drink  some  rough 
"■me.  But  the  abstinence  should  not  be  equally  severe  in°a 
herpes,  and  a therioma.  This  then  is  the  regimen  ne- 
cessary. 

Externally  upon  the  ulcer  must  be  sprinkled  powder  of  dry 
aloes,  and  if  that  does  but  little  service,  chalcitis.  But  if  any 
nerve,  by  the  flesh  being  destroyed,  be  laid  bare,  it  must  be 
covered  first  with  linen,  lest  it  be  burnt  by  that  medicine.  If 
there  is  need  of  remedies  still  more  powerful,  we  must  make  use 
of  those  compositions,  that  cauterize  more  strongly.  Now,  when 
any  medicine  is  sprinkled  on,  it  ought  to  bo  done  by  the  broad 
end  of  a probe.f  Over  it  should  be  applied  either  lint  with 

* See  Look  ii.  chap.  20,  for  articles  of  this  quality. 

k‘nd  f th°  probl'-  of  the  ancients,  was  broad  at  one 

extremity  for  the  purpose,  which  Celsus  here  mentions.  Vid.  .Sadie!,  Arma- 
ment. C/ururg.  tab.  8.  fig.  G. 
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honey,  or  olive  leaves  boiled  in  wine,  or  horehound ; and  these 
must  be  covered  with  linen  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  then  well 
squeezed.  And  all  round,  where  there  is  a tumor  from  the  in- 
flammation, repellent  cataplasms  must  be  applied.  If  by  these 
methods  it  grows  no  better,  the  place  ought  to  be  cauterized 
with  a hot  iron  ; the  nerves  that  are  in  view  being  first  covered. 
By  what  has  been  said  on  other  occasions,  it  will  be  clear 
enough  to  any  body,  that  a part,  which  is  burnt  either  by  medi- 
cines or  the  actual  cautery,  must  first  be  cleansed,  and  then 
filled  up. 

Of  the  ignis  sacer. — The  ignis  sacer  ought  also  to  be  numbered 
amongst  bad  ulcers.  There  are  two  species  of  it.  The  one  is  of 
a colour  inclining  to  ruddy,  or  a mixture  of  red  and  pale,  and  the 
surface  is  roughened  by  continuous  pustules,  of  which  no  one  is 
bigger  than  another,  but  they  are  very  numerous,  and  exceed- 
ingly small.  In  these  there  is  almost  alwrays  pus,  and  often  a led- 
ness  attended  with  heat ; and  that  spreads,  sometimes  when  the 
part  first  affected  is  healing,  sometimes  when  it  is  ulcerated,  in 
which  case  the  pustules  breaking,  one  continued  ulcer  is  formed, 
discharging  a humour,  which  seems  to  be  between  sanies  and 
pus.  It  attacks  chiefly  the  breast,  or  sides,  or  extremities,  and 
particularly  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  other  kind  comes  with  an 
ulceration  in  the  surface  of  the  skin,  but  without  going  deep, 
broad,  inclining  to  a livid  colour,  but  unequal;  and  the  middle 
part  of  it  heals,  while  the  extremities  spread  ; and  often  that, 
which  seemed  to  be  sound,  ulcerates  again.  But  the  skin  lound 
about  it,  which  is  to  receive  the  disease,  grows  tumid,  and 
hardish,  and  the  colour  of  it  is  a blackish  red.  And  this  disease, 
too,  generally  attacks  old  people,  or  those  that  are  in  a bad 
habit,  but  chiefly  in  their  legs. 

Now  every  ignis  sacer,  though  it  be  the  least  dangerous  of 
those  disorders,  which  have  the  disposition  to  spread,  yetis,  I 
had  almost  said,  the  hardest  to  cure  of  them  all.  The  most,  effec- 
tual remedy  is  a fever  for  one  day,  which  consumes  the  noxious 
humour.  The  thicker  and  whiter  the  pus  is,  so  much  less  is  the 
danger.  It  does  good  also  to  excoriate  the  part  below  the  ulcer 
by  scourging,  that  the  more  pus  may  be  evacuated,  and  the 
matter  drawn  out,  which  corrupts  the  flesh  there.  But,  notwith- 
standing, if  a slight  fever  comes  on,  there  is  a necessity  for  absti- 
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nence,  lying  a-bed,  and  clysters.  In  every  ignis  sacer,  neither 
mild  and  glutinous  food,  nor  salt  and  acrid  are  proper  ; but  what 
is  between  these;  such  as  unleavened  bread,  fish,  kid,  birds,  and, 
except  the  wild  boar,  almost  all  venison.  If  there  is  no  febricula, 
both  gestation  and  walkingare  serviceable,  and  rough  wine,  and 
the  bath  ; and  in  this  disorder,  as  well  as  that  mentioned  before, 
the  drink  ought  to  be  more  plentiful  than  t.he  food. 

As  for  the  ulcers  themselves,  if  their  progress  be  moderate, 
they  must  be  fomented  with. hot  water;  if  more  rapid,  with  hot 
wine.  Next,  wherever  there  are  any  pustules,  they  must  be 
opened  with  a needle.  Then  such  applications  used,  as  may 
consume  the  putrid  flesh.  When  the  inflammation  is  removed, 
and  the  ulcer  cleansed,  a lenient  medicine  ought  to  be  applied. 
In  the  second  species,  quinces  boiled  in  wine  and  bruised  may  do 
good ; as  likewise  the  plaster  of  Hera,  or  the  tetrapharmacum, 
with  the  addition  of  a fifth  part  of  frankincense  ; likewise  black 
ivy  boiled  in  a rough  wine,  and  if  the  disorder  spread  fast,  no- 
thing is  more  efficacious.  When  the  ulcer,  which  I observed 
to  be  in  the  surface  of  the  skin,  is  cleansed,  the  same  lenient 
medicines  are  sufficient  to  the  cure. 

Of  the  Cliironian  ulcer. — The  ulcer  named  Chironian*  is  large, 
and  has  hard,  callous,  and  swelled  lips.  A sanies  is  discharged 
not  copious,  but  thin;  the  smell  is  bad.  There  is  no  inflamma- 
tion either  in  the  ulcer  or  in  the  tumor  about  it.  The  pain  is 
tolerable.  It  does  not  spread,  and  therefore  is  not  dangerous  ; 
but  it  does  not  easily  heal.  Sometimes  a thin  cicatrix  comes 
on,  and  then  breaks  again,  and  the  ulcer  is  renewed.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  feet  and  legs. 

I he  application  to  it  ought  to  contain  both  something  lenient, 
and  something  strong,  and  repellent.  Such  as  the  following 
composition  made  for  the  purpose:  of  copper  scales,  calcined 
lead  washed,  each  p.  ^ . vi.  cadmia,  wax,  each  p.  viii.  oil  of 
roses  a sufficient  quantity  to  soften  the  wax  with  the  other 
ingredients. 

Oj  ulcers  occasioned  by  cold. — There  is  a kind  of  ulcer  occa- 
sioned by  the  cold  of  the  winter.  It  is  most  common  in  children, 
chiefly  in  their  feet  and  toes,  sometimes  also  in  their  hands. 

* caMeffi  says  Paulus  .'Egineta,  because  it  requires  a very  great  physi- 
cian, such  as  Chiron.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  16. 
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There  is  a redness  with  a moderate  inflammation.  Sometimes 
pustules  break  out,  which  are  followed  by  an  ulceration.  The 
pain  is  not  great,  the  itching  greater.  Sometimes  a humour  is 
discharged,  but  in  small  quantity,  which  seems  to  resemble 
either  pus  or  sanies. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  fomented  plentifully  with  a hot 
decoction  of  turnips,  or  if  these  are  not  to  be  had,  some  of  the 
repellent  vervains.  If  it  is  not  yet  ulcerated,  copper,  as  hot  as 
a person  is  able  to  bear  it,  must  be  applied.  When  it  is  already 
ulcerated,  alum,  powdered  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frankin- 
cense, ought  to  be  put  to  it,  with  the  addition  of  wine;  or  pome- 
granate bark  boiled  in  water,  then  beat.  If  the  surface  of  the 
skin  be  excoriated,  in  that  case  lenient  medicines  succeed  best. 

Of  the  scrofula. — The  scrofula  is  a tumor,  in  which  there  are 
formed  some  concretions  of  pus  and  blood,  resembling  small 
glands.  These  are  extremely  troublesome  to  physicians,  because 
they  both  generate  fevers,  and  never  maturate  kindly ; and 
whether  they  be  cured  by  incision  or  medicines,  for  the  most 
part  they  rise  again  close  to  the  cicatrices;  which  they  are  much 
more  ready  to  do,  after  being  treated  with  medicines  ; and  what 
is  more,  they  are  of  long  continuance.  They  grow  chiefly  in  the 
neck  ; but  also  in  the  armpits,  the  groin,  and  the  sides.  Meges, 
the  surgeon,  assures  us,  that  he  has  met  with  them  in  the  breasts 
of  women  too. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  proper  to  give  internally  white  helle- 
bore, and  that  even  frequently,  till  they  be  discussed;  and  exter- 
nally to  apply  medicines  which  may  either  draw  out  the  humour, 
or  discuss  it;  such  as  have  been  mentioned  before,  Some  also 
make  use  of  caustics,  which  eat  down  and  constringe  the  part 
with  an  eschar ; and  then  treat  it  like  an  ulcer.  Whatever 
method  of  cure  be  pursued,  when  the  ulcer  is  clean,  the  body 
must  be  exercised  and  nourished,  till  it  come  to  a cicatrix. 
These  are  the  methods  prescribed  by  physicians;*  but  the  expe- 

* This  translation  is  agreeable  to  the  reading  of  the  most  ancient  editions, 
particularly  Nicolaus,  Pinzi,  Junta,  and  Aldus.  Qua  cum  medici  doceant, 
quorundam  rusticorum,  etc.  In  Linden  and  Almelovecn,  the  passage  has 
quite  a different  turn:  Qua  cum  medici,  doceant,  ah  iis  requirenda.  Quo- 
rundam, etc.  That  is,  “ These  being  the  methods  prescribed  by  physicians 
they  will  be  best  practised  under  their  direction. 
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rience  of  some  peasants  has  discovered,  that  eating  a snake 
cures  a scrofulous  patient. 

Of  a furuncle. — A furuncle  is  an  acute  tubercle,  attended  with 
inflammation  and  pain  ; and  especially  when  it  is  just  turning  to 
pus.  When  this  is  opened,  and  the  pus  is  discharged,  part  of  the 
flesh  below  appears  converted  into  pus,  part  corrupted,  of  a whitish 
colour,  and  reddish  ; which  some  call  the  ventricle  of  the  furuncle. 
There  is  no  danger  in  it,  though  no  means  be  used  for  its  cure, 
for  it  maturates  of  itself,  and  breaks.  But  the  pain  makes  a 
medicine,  that  can  hasten  the  cure,  eligible. 

Ihe  proper  medicine  tor  it  is  galbanum,  but  other  things  have 
also  been  mentioned  before.  If  none  of  these  can  be  had,  the 
first  application  ought  to  be  a plaster  not  greasy,  to  repel  it; 
then,  if  that  has  not  succeeded,  something  to  promote  a sup- 
puration. If  that  cannot  be  got,  either  resin  or  leaven.* 
When  the  pus  is  squeezed  out,  no  further  cure  is  neces- 
sary. 

Of  phymata. — Ihe  name  of  phyma  is  given  to  a tubercle 
resembling  a furuncle,  but  rounder,  and  Hatter  in  the  surface, 
and  often  larger.  For  a furuncle  seldom  rises  to  the  bulk  of 
half  an  egg,  and  never  exceeds  it;  a phyma  is  commonly  of 
greater  extent;  but  the  inflammation  and  pain  in  it  are  less. 
When  it  is  broken,  the  pus  appears  in  the  same  manner;  no 
ventricle  is  found  here,  as  in  the  furuncle ; but  all  the  corrupted 
flesh  is  turned  into  pus.  Now  this  grows  more  frequently  in 
children,  and  is  more  easily  cured  ; in  young  men  it  occurs  more 
seldom,  and  is  more  difficult  to  cure;  when  age  has  given  firm- 
ness to  the  body,  it  does  not  appear  at  all.  The  proper  medicines 
foi  discussing  it  have  been  mentioned  before. 

Of  a phygethlon.—A  phygethlon  is  a low  but  broad  tumor,  in 
which  them  is  something  like  a pustule.  The  pain  and  tension 
aie  violent,  and  greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
tumor ; sometimes  also  attended  with  a slight  fever.  It  ripens 
slowly,  and  no  great  part  of  it  is  converted  into  pus.  It  is 
foimcd  chiefly  either  in  the  neck,  or  in  the  armpits,  or  the  groin. 

* T,1°  commoa  leavcn  f°r  bread  among  the  Romans  was  paste  worked  up 
without  salt,  and  boiled  after  the  manner  of  pulticula,  then  suffered  to  stand 
till  it  turned  sour,  l'lin.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  11. 
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From  its  figure  our  authors  call  it  panus.*  The  proper  medicine 
for  this  also  we  have  pointed  out  before. 

Of  abscesses.- — But  though  all  the  foregoing  are  nothing  else 
but  small  abscesses,  yet  a larger  collection,  that  tends  entirely 
to  suppuration,  appropriates  to  itself  the  general  name  of  abscess. 
And  this  collection  happens  generally  after  fevers  or  pains  of 
some  particular  parts,  and  especially  after  pains  in  the  belly.  It 
commonly  shows  itself  externally,  for  it  sometimes  swells  to  a 
pretty  large  compass,  like  the  phyma,  and  is  red  and  hot,  and  in 
a little  time  contracts  a hardness.  It  is  more  troublesome  as  it 
advances,  and  occasions  thirst  and  watchfulness.  But  sometimes 
there  is  none  of  these  appearances  in  the  skin ; and  more  espe- 
cially when  the  suppuration  is  pretty  deep  ; but  inward  prickings 
are  felt,  attended  with  thirst  and  watchfulness.  It  is  more 
kindly  when  it  does  not  become  hard  of  a sudden  ; and  when, 
though  it  be  ruddy,  yet  it  is  changing  to  a white  colour.  Which 
symptoms  occur  when  the  suppuration  is  beginning ; for  the 
swelling  and  redness  come  on  long  before. 

If  the  abscess  be  forming  in  any  of  the  nobler  parts,  the  acces- 
sion of  matter  there  must  be  prevented  by  cataplasms,  which  are 
at  the  same  time  repellent  and  cooling;  such  as  I have  men- 
tioned under  the  erysipelas  and  elsewhere.  If  it  is  grown  pretty 
hard,  we  must  have  recourse  to  discutients  and  resolvents  ; such 
as  a dry  fig  bruised,  or  lees  of  wine  mixed  with  cerate,  made  up 
with  hog’s  lard  ; or  the  root  of  wild  cucumber,  with  the  addition 
of  two  parts  of  meal,  first  boiled  in  mulse.  We  may  also  mix 
equal  parts  of  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  propolis,  viscum,  adding 
of  myrrh  not  half  the  quantity  of  any  of  the  other  ingredients  ; 
and  the  plasters  and  malagmas  I have  mentioned  before  have  the 
same  effect. 

What  is  not  discussed  by  these,  must  necessarily  maturate. 
And  to  hasten  this,  must  be  applied  barley  meal  mixed  with 
water;  to  which  also  it  will  be  proper  to  add  some  herbs.  The 
same  applications!  are  fit  for  the  lesser  abscesses  too,  whose 

* Panus,  a clue  or  ball  of  wool  or  yarn  : nrjjyec,  or  to-Svo?  Gh:  Greeks  used 
in  the  same  sense,  but  did  not  apply  it,  as  the  Romans  did,  to  this  tumor. 

+ I have  here  followed  the  reading  of  Pinzi,  Manut,  Ruell,  Stephens,  and 
Morgagni’s  MS.  autem  for  aid,  and  tantum  modo  for  tantummodo.  Mar- 
gogni.  ep,  vi.  p.  156. 
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names  and  properties  I have  recited  above.  The  general  method 
of  cure  is  the  same  in  them  all ; and  only  differs  in  the  degree. 
Now  that  tumor  is  crude,  in  which  there  appears  a strong  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arteries,  a weight,  heat,  tension,  pain,  redness,  and 
hardness;  and  if  the  abscess  be  large,  a shuddering,  as  also  a 
slight  fever  continues ; and  the  suppuration  being  pretty  deep 
and  concealed,  instead  of  the  marks,  which  otherwise  show 
themselves  in  the  skin,  there  are  prickings.  When  these  have 
abated,  and  the  part  begins  to  itch,  and  either  becomes  somewhat 
livid  or  whitish,  the  suppuration  is  perfected.  And  when  it 
either  breaks  of  itself,  or  is  opened  by  medicines,  or  by  incision, 
the  pus  ought  to  be  discharged.  And  if  it  happens  in  the  arm- 
pits  or  groin,  it  must  be  dressed  without  lint.  In  other  parts, 
too,  it  it  is  narrow  at  the  bottom,  if  the  suppuration  has  been 
moderate,  if  it  has  not  penetrated  deep,  if  there  is  no  fever,  if 
the  patient  be  strong,  lint  is  equally  needless.  In  other  circum- 
stances it  ought  to  be  used,  sparingly  however,  and  not  unless 
the  wound  be  large.  It  does  well  to  spread  honey  upon  the  lint ; 
or  without  it,  to  apply  lentils  with  honey,  or  pomegranate  bark 
boiled  with  wine.  And  these  things  are  proper  both  alone  and 
mixed. 

It  any  parts  round  it  should  be  too  hard,  to  soften  them  may 
be  applied  either  mallows  beat,  or  fenugreek,  or  linseed  boiled 
in  passum.  And  then  whatever  is  to  be  applied,  ought  to  be 
secured,  not  by  a tight,  but  an  easy  bandage.  Every  body 
ought  to  know,  that  in  this  kind  ot  disorder  cerate  may  be  used. 
W hat  else  belongs  to  the  cleansing  of  the  ulcer,  filling  it  up,  and 
bringing  on  a cicatrix,  and  equally  relates  to  wounds,  has  been 
already  pointed  out. 

OJ  fistulas.  But  sometimes  from  abscesses  of  this  kind  and 
other  ulcers,  arise  fistulas.  That  is  the  name  of  a deep,  narrow, 
and  callous  ulcer.  It  occurs  almost  in  every  part  of  the  body  ; 
and  it  has  some  peculiarities  in  each  place.  I shall  first  treat  of 
the  general  properties.  There  are,  then,  several  kinds  of  fistu- 
las ; for  some  are  short,  others  deeper ; some  point  inward  in  a 
straight  line;  others,  and  by  far  the  greater  part,  are  transverse; 
some  are  simple;  others  are  double  or  triple,  which,  beginning 
liom  one  orifice,  branch  out  within  into  three  or  more  sinuses' 
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some  straight,  others  bent  and  tortuous  ; some  end  in  the  flesh, 
others  penetrate  to  bones  or  a cartilage ; or  where  neither  of 
these  lie  beyond  them,  reach  to  the  more  internal  parts  ; some 
again  are  easily  cured,  others  with  difficulty,  and  some  are  even 
found  incurable. 

The  cure  of  a simple  and  recent  fistula  in  the  flesh  is  easy. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  it,  if  the  person  be  young,  and  the  consti- 
tution firm  ; the  contrary  are  very  unfavourable  circumstances  ; 
as  also  if  the  fistula  has  injured  a bone,  or  cartilage,  or  nerve,  01 
muscles;  if  it  have  seized  upon  a joint,  or  has  penetrated  either 
to  the  bladder,  or  the  lungs,  or  to  the  womb,  or  to  the  large 
veins  or  arteries,  or  to  the  jaw-bones,  throat,  stomach,  or  thorax. 
When  it  points  towards  the  intestines  too,  it  is  always  dangerous, 
and  often  mortal.  In  these  cases  it  greatly  increases  the  malady, 
if  the  patient  be  either  sick,  or  old,  or  of  a bad  habit. 

First  of  all,  it  is  proper  to  put  a probe  into  the  fistula,  that  we 
may  find  its  direction  and  depth  ; and  at  the  same  time  whether 
it  be  altogether  moist,  or  drier  than  it  should  be,  which  appears 
upon  drawing  out  the  probe.  It  may  also  be  determined, 
whether  the  bone  be  affected  or  not;  and  if  the  fistula  has  pene- 
trated there,  how  far  it  has  injured  it.  For  if  that  part  is  soft, 
which  is  touched  by  the  end  of  the  probe,  the  disorder  is  confined 
to  the  flesh  ; if  it  resists  more,  it  has  made  way  to  the  bone. 
And  again,  if  the  probe  slides,  there  is  no  caries  begun  ; if  it 
does  not  slip  out*  of  the  point  where  it  is  placed,  the  caries  is 
begun,  but  is  slight  yet;  if  it  feels  unequal  also,  and  rough,  the 
bone  is  very  much  corroded.  The  situation  itself  shows  when 
there  is  a cartilage  below  ; and  that  the  fistula  has  reached  it, 
appears  by  its  resistance. 

Now  from  these  circumstances  may  be  learnt,  the  seats  and 
extents  of  fistulas,  and  what  parts  they  have  damaged.  From 
the  quantity  of  the  pus  it  may  be  known,  whether  they  be  simple 

* Almeloveen  and  Linden  read,  si  non  dilabitur  sede,  qua  innititur; 
whereas  the  prior  editions  wrote,  si  non  labitur,  sed  ecquali  innititur;  i.e. 
“ if  it  does  not  slide,  but  rests  upon  a smooth  surface.”  This,  Morgagni 
(op  vi  p.  1G2)  likes  much  better,  as  agreeable  to  Celsus  himself,  who  adds, 
si  inaiquale  quoque  et  asperum,  etc.,  that  is,  in  the  first  case  where  the  probe 
rested,  but  upon  a plain  surface,  the  caries  was  but  little  advanced ; whereas, 
under  the  following  appearances,  it  was  more  considerable. 
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or  divided  into  more  parts.  If  more  of  that  comes  away, 
than  can  issue  from  a single  cavity,  it  is  evident  there  are  more 
sinuses.  And  as  Hesh,  nerves,  and  some  nervous  substances, 
such  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  coats  and  membranes  are,  com- 
monly lie  together,  the  nature  of  the  pus  will  discover  whether 
the  several  sinuses  have  eaten  through  these  different  sorts  of 
bodies.  For  from  flesh  a smooth  and  white  pus  is  discharged 
pretty  copiously ; Irom  a nervous  place  the  discharge  is  of 
the  same  colour,  indeed,  but  thinner,  and  less  in  quantity  ; from  a 
nerve  fat  and  not  unlike  to  oil.  Lastly,  the  posture  of  the  body 
also  discovers  whether  the  fistulas  have  penetrated  into  several 
parts,  because  often,  when  one  lies  down  with  his  body  and  limb 
in  a diffeient  position,  the  pus  begins  to  flow  again,  which  had 
before  stopped,  and  shows  not  only  that  there  is  another  sinus, 
from  whence  it  descends,  but  also  that  it  proceeds  in  a different 
direction. 

It  it  be  confined  to  the  flesh,  and  is  recent  and  simple,  neither 
consisting  of  sinuses,  nor  having  a large  cavity  ; also  if  it  be  not 
in  a joint,  but  in  a part  which  is  immoveable  by  itself,  and  is 
never  put  in  motion  but  with  the  whole  body,  a plaster  for  recent 
wounds  will  be  sufficient,  if  that  contain  either  salt,  or  alum,  or 
copper  scales,  or  verdigris,  or  any  of  the  metallic  substances. 
And  ot  this  a collyrium*  ought  to  be  made,  at  the  one  end 
smaller,  and  at  the  other  somtwvhat  thicker.  And  this  ought  to 
be  introduced  with  the  small  end  foremost  into  the  fistula,  till 
pure  blood  begins  to  appear.  This  is  universal  in  the  application 
of  all  collyriums  for  fistulas.  And  then  the  same  plaster  is  to  be 
put  over  it  spread  upon  linen  ; and  above  that  must  be  applied  a 
sponge  first  dipped  in  vinegar;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  open  the 
dressings  on  the  fifth  day.  Such  diet  must  be  used,  as  I have 
recommended  for  generating  flesh. 

Lnl/i/nttm  is  at  present  appropriated  to  medicines  designed  for  the  eyes  ; 
in  which  sense  the  ancients  also  used  it.  But  they  gave  it  a greater  latitude, 
to  denote  likewise  a composition  of  powders  brought  to  a consistence  by 
soim  liquid,  and  lormed  into  something  like  a tent,  of  various  si/.es  accord- 
ing to  the  cat  hits  it  was  designed  lor.  Thus,  Scribonius  Largus  orders  a 
collyrium  of  the  size  of  a pine  kernel  to  be  introduced  into  the  anus.  Cap. 
xxxvii.  comp.  112. 
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But  if  the  fistula  is  at  a distance  from  the  praecordia,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  patient  now  and  then  to  eat  radishes  fasting, 
and  then  to  vomit. 

When  the  fistula  by  time  becomes  callous  (and  it  is  impossible 
to  be  mistaken  in  a callosity,  because  it  is  hard,  and  either  white 
or  pale),  then  there  is  a necessity  for  stronger  medicines.  Such 
as  that  composition,  which  contains  of  poppy  tears  p.  X.  i.  gum 
p.  X-  iii.  cadmia  p.  >£•  *v.  copperas  p.  X.  viii.  ; these  are  incor- 
porated with  water,  and  made  into  a collyrium.  Or  that  which 
consists  of  galls  p.  X.  i.  verdigris,  sandarach,  Egyptian  alum, 
each  p.  X.  i.  calcined  copperas  p.  X.  ii.  Or  that  which  is  com- 
posed of  chalcitis  and  stone  lime,  to  which  is  added  of  orpiment 
less  by  one  half  than  each  of  the  other  ingredients ; and  these  are 
mixed  up  with  boiled  honey.  The  most  expeditious  is  the  pre- 
scription of  Meges:  to  reduce  to  powder  of  rasile  verdigris 
p.  X - i' - then  to  dissolve  in  vinegar,  of  ammoniacum  thymiama 
p.  X-  ii-  and  with  this  to  bring  the  verdigris  to  a consistence  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  choicest  medicines.  But  though  the  fore- 
going compositions  are  the  most  efficacious,  yet  if  these  are  not 
to  be  had,  it  is  easy  to  destroy  the  callosity  by  some  caustic  me- 
dicines ; and  it  is  sufficient  to  arm  with  these  a twisted  paper 
reed,  or  some  part  of  a penecillum,  formed  after  the  manner  of 
a collyrium.  Squills  also  boiled,  and  mixed  with  lime,  consume 
a callus. 

If  the  fistula  happen  to  be  pretty  long,  and  transverse,  after 
introducing  a probe,  it  is  very  proper  to  make  an  incision  over 
against  its  origin,  and  to  put  in  any  collyrium  you  choose. 

But  if  we  judge  the  fistula  to  have  two  or  more  sinuses,  pro- 
vided it  be  short  and  confined  to  the  flesh,  we  ought  not  to  make 
use  of  a collyrium,  which  may  cure  one  part,  and  not  touch  the 
rest;  but  the  same  medicines  dry  are  to  be  put  into  a writing 
reed,  which  being  applied  to  the  orifice,  the  medicines  must  be 
blown  into  the  fistula.  Or  the  same  things  may  be  dissolved  in 
wine  ; or  if  the  fistula  be  somewhat  foul,  in  mulse  ; if  somewhat 
callous,  in  vinegar ; and  whatever  is  injected,  must  be  infused  in 
this  liquid  form.  Coolers  and  repellents  must  be  applied  above; 
for  generally  the  parts  about  a fistula  are  a little  inflamed. 
Neither  is  it  improper,  when  one  has  removed  the  dressings, 
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before  he  make  another  injection,  to  wash  the  fistula  by  means  of  a 
syringe;  if  there  be  much  matter,  with  wine;  if  the  callosity  be 
pretty  hard,  with  vinegar;  if  it  is  already  cleansing,  with  mulse, 
or  a decoction  of  vetches  in  water,  with  a little  honey  added  to  it. 

It  commonly  happens  that  the  membrane,  which  is  between 
the  orifice  and  the  sound  flesh,  being  overcome  by  so  many 
medicines,  casts  off,  and  the  ulcer  is  clean  below.  Whenever 
this  happens,  agglutinants  are  to  be  applied,  and  especially 
sponge  armed  with  boiled  honey.  I know  it.  is  a practice  ap- 
proved of  by  many  in  this  case,  to  have  lint  rolled  up  into  the 
form  of  a collyrium,  and  dipped  in  honey,  introduced  for  incarn- 
ing.  But.  this  method  more  quickly  agglutinates  than  incarns. 
And  there  is  no  fear,  that  clean  flesh,  brought  into  contact  with 
clean  flesh,  can  fail  to  unite,  especially  when  medicines  proper  for 
that  purpose  are  made  use  of;  since  often  an  ulceration  of  the 
fingers,  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it,  will  join  them 
together  in  the  heaiing. 

Ofthe  cerion  ulcer. — There  is  also  a kind  of  ulcer,  which,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a honeycomb,  by  the  Greeks  is  called  cerium 
(x»ifiov).  And  of  this  there  are  two  species;  the  one  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  and  like  to  a furuncle,  but  larger,  and  attended 
with  great  pain.  When  it  maturates,  it  has  openings,  through 
which  is  discharged  a glutinous  and  purulent  matter;  neverthe- 
less it  does  not  come  to  a due  ripeness.  If  it  be  divided  by 
incision,  there  appears  to  be  a great  deal  more  corruption  within, 
than  in  a furuncle,  and  it  reaches  deeper.  It  seldom  occurs  but 
amongst  the  hair  of  the  head. 

'Ihe  other  is  less,  and  eminent  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  hard, 
broad,  of  a pale  colour,  and  more  ulcerated  ; for  there  are  open- 
ings at  the  roots  of  each  of  the  hairs,  through  which  issues  a 
glutinous,  palish  humour,  in  consistence  like  honey,  or  viscum, 
or  sometimes  oil ; and  il  an  incision  he  made  upon  it,  the  flesh 
within  appears  green.  There  is  a great  pain  and  inflammation, 
insomuch  that  they  often  bring  on  an  acuta  fever. 

lo  that  kind,  which  has  fewer  openings,  it  is  proper  to  apply  dry 
fig>,  and  linseed  boiled  in  mulse,  and  drawing  plasters  and  ma- 
lagmas, or  the  medicines  ol  that  quality  above  recited. 
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Upon  the  other,  the  same  medicines,  likewise  meal  boiled  in 
mulse,  and  half  the  quantity  of  turpentine  resin  added  to  it ; and 
a fig  boiled  in  mulse ; to  which  a little  powdered  hyssop  is  added  ; 
likewise  a fourth  part  of  stavesacre  added  to  the  fig.  But  if 
medicines  do  but  little  service  in  either  kind,  the  whole  ulcer 
must  be  cut  out  to  the  sound  flesh.  When  the  ulcer  is  taken 
away,  medicines  must  he  applied  over  the  wound;  first  such  as 
promote  pus,  next  detergents,  then  such  as  incarn. 

Of  the  acrochordon,  acrothymium,  myrmecia,  and  the  clavus. — 
There  are  also  some  resembling  warts,  which  have  different 
names,  as  they  are  different  disorders.  The  Greeks  call  that  an 
acrochordon  ( ky,ci>x<>$<l>v ),  where  a substance  pretty  hard  is  col- 
lected within  the  skin,  which  sometimes  is  rough,  and  of  the 
same  colour  with  the  adjacent  parts  ; near  the  skin  it  is  narrow, 
and  broader  above.  This  is  small,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
bean.  They  are  hardly  found  to  grow  single  ; generally  a num- 
ber together,  and  chiefly  in  children.  They  sometimes  suddenly 
disappear,  sometimes  they  excite  a moderate  inflammation. 
Some  are  also  converted  into  pus. 

That  is  called  acrothymium  iv),  which  rises  like  a 

small  wart  above  the  flesh,  broader  at  the  skin,  smaller  above, 
hardish  and  very  rough  upon  the  top,  where  in  colour  it  resem- 
cles  thyme,  whence  it  has  its  name;  and  it  is  easily  divided 
there,  and  made  bloody ; sometimes  it  discharges  some  blood, 
and  is  generally  about  the  size  of  an  Egyptian  bean,  seldom 
larger,  sometimes  very  small.  Sometimes  only  one,  at  other 
times  more,  grow  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the 
feet ; they  are  worst  in  the  private  parts,  and  aptest  to  bleed 
there. 

Those  called  myrmecia  are  lower  and  harder  than 

an  acrothymium,  fix  their  roots  deeper,  and  occasion  a greater 
pain ; below  they  are  broad,  and  above  small,  and  less  blood 
comes  from  them  ; in  size  they  scarce  ever  exceed  a lupine. 
These  likewise  grow  either  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  or  lower 
parts  of  the  feet. 

The  clavus  grows  elsewhere  sometimes,  but  chiefly  in  the  feet, 
and  principally  from  a contusion,  though  sometimes  from  other 
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causes;  and  it  gives  pain,  if  not  at  other  times,  at  least  when 
one  is  walking. 

Of  these  the  acrochordon,  and  the  acrothymium  often  terminate 
of  themselves,  and  the  more  readily,  the  less  they  are.  Myrmecia 
and  clavi  are  scarce  ever  removed  without  medicine.  If  the 


acrochordon  be  cut  off,  it  leaves  no  root,  and  for  that  reason  does 
not  grow  again.  When  the  acrothymium  and  clavus  are  cut  off, 
a small  roundish  root  grows,  which  descends  deep  into  the  flesh, 
and  that  being  left,  they  sprout  up  again.  The  myrmecia  adhere 
by  very  broad  roots,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  olf  without  a 
great  ulceration.  It  is  very  proper  to  pare  the  clavus  now  and 
'hen  ; for  thus,  without  any  violence,  it  grows  soft;  but  if  a little 
blood  be  let  out,  it  often  dies  away.  It  is  also  removed,  if  one 
cleans  it  round,  and  then  applies  to  it,  resin  mixed  with  a little 
of  the  powder  of  a millstone.  But  the  other  kinds  are  to  be  eat 
away  by  medicines.  For  the  two  first,  that  which  is  made  from 
the  lees  of  wine;  for  the  myrmecia  the  most  proper  is  that, 
" hie  h consists  of  alum  and  sandarach.  But  the  contiguous  parts 
ought  to  be  covered  with  leaves,  lest  they  also  be  corroded;  and 
alter  that  a lentd  must  bo  applied.  A lig  also  boiled  in  water 
destroys  an  acrothymium. 

ft/  pustules.  Pustules  break  out  chiefly  in  the  spring  season. 
01  these  there  are  several  kinds.  For  sometimes  there  is  a cer- 
tain asperity  over  the  whole  body,  or  a part,  resembling  those 
pustules,  which  are  occasioned  by  a nettle,  or  from  sweat;  the 
Greeks  call  them  exanthemata  (sfavSiijUaTa).  And  they  are 
sometimes  red,  at  other  times  of  the  same  colour  with  the  skin. 
Sometimes  a great  many  grow  resembling  vari,  sometimes  larger. 

I he  pustules  are  livid,  or  pale,  or  black,  or  otherwise  different 


from  the  natural  colour;  and  there  is  a humour  contained  in 
tlc-m.  \\  hen  they  are  broken,  the  flesh  below  appears  as  it  were 
nice  rated.  By  the  Greeks  they  are  called  phlyctmnm  helcodes 
iXxiSt lf).  They  arise  either  from  cold,  or  from  fire, 
or  from  medicines. 

1 he  phlyzacium  (<f>Xe£ Gi»v)  is  a pustule  somewhat  harder,  of  a 
wot  i>h  colour,  and  sharp  pointed.  What  is  squeezed  from  it  is 
moist.  The  pustules  sometimes  turn  to  small  ulcers,  either  dry 
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or  moist  ; and  sometimes  attended  only  with  an  itching,  at  other 
times  with  an  inflammation  and  pain  ; pus  or  sanies  issues  from 
them,  or  both.  And  this  occurs  in  children  chiefly;  seldom  in 
the  trunk  of  the  body  ; often  in  the  extremities. 

The  worst  kind  of  pustule  is  that  which  is  called  epinyctis 
(£7rivu;iTif).  Its  colour  either  inclines  to  livid,  orisa  dark  brown, 
or  white.  There  is  a violent  inflammation  round  it  ; and  when  it  is 
opened,  a mucous  ulceration  is  found  within,  in  colour  resembling 
its  humour.  The  pain  of  this  is  greater  than  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk  ; for  it  is  not  larger  than  a bean.  And  this  likewise  grows 
in  the  extremities,  and  generally  in  the  night  time  ; whence  the 
Greeks  have  given  it  the  name  of  epinyctis. 

Now,  in  the  cure  of  all  pustules,  the  first  thing  is  to  walk  much 
and  to  take  exercise;  if  that  cannot  be  complied  with,  to  use 
gestation.  The  second  rule  is  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  food  ; to 
abstain  from  every  thing  acrid  and  extenuating.  And  nurses 
ought  to  observe  the  same  rules,  if  their  sucking  child  is  thus 
affected.  Besides  these,  one  that  can  bear  it,  if  the  pustules  be 
small,  ought  to  sweat  in  the  bagnio;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
sprinkle  nitre  over  them  ; and  to  anoint  the  part  with  a mixture 
of  wine  and  oil ; then  to  go  into  the  bath.  If  no  benefit  accrues 
from  these,  or  if  the  pustules  be  of  a larger  kind,  a lentil  must  be 
applied,  and  when  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  taken  off,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  lenient  medicines.  After  the  lentil,  the  epinyctis 
is  to  be  treated  with  blood-herb,  or  green  coriander. 

The  ulcers  formed  from  pustules  are  cured  by  litharge  mixed 
with  fenugreek  seed  ; and  in  compounding  them,  rose-oil,  or  juice 
endive,  is  used  alternately,  till  the  mixture  have  the  consistence 
of  honey.  The  proper  composition  for  those  pustules,  which 
attack  infants,  is  of  that  stone,  which  the  Greeks  call  pyrites, 
p.  X.  viii.  with  fifty  bitter  almonds,  and  an  addition  of  three 
cyathi  of  oil.  But  the  pustules  ought  to  be  first  rubbed  with 
ceruss,  and  then  anointed  with  this. 

Of  the  scabies.— The  scabies  is  a hardness  of  the  skin,  of  a 
muddy  colour,  from  whence  pustules  arise,  some  of  them  moist, 
others  dry ; from  some  of  them  issues  a sanies  ; and  in  these  there 
follows  a continued  itching  ulceration,  which,  in  certain  cases, 
spreads  very  fast.  In  some  people  it  goes  entirely  off,  in  others 
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it  returns  at  a certain  season  of  the  year  ; the  greater  its  aspe- 
rity, and  the  more  it  itches,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  cure. 
And,  therefore,  this  species  of  it  the  Greeks  call  agria  (aypU),  that 
is,  cruel. 

In  this,  also,  the  same  diet  is  necessary,  as  above  prescribed. 
The  medicine  proper  for  this  in  its  beginning,  consists  of  spodium , 
saffron,  verdigris,  each  p.  X.  i.  white  pepper,  omphacium,  each 
p.  X.  i . cadmia  p.  X.  viii.  But  where  there  is  already  an  ulcer- 
ation, that  which  is  composed  of  sulphur  p.  X.  i.  wax  p.  X.  iv. 
liquid  pitch  a hemina,  two  sextarii  of  oil.  These  must  be  boiled 
together,  to  the  consistence  of  honey.  There  is  also  another, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Protarchus.  It  contains 
a sextarius  of  lupine  meal,  four  cyathi  of  nitre,  a hemina  of 
liquid  pitch,  half  a pound  of  liquid  resin,  and  three  cyathi  of  vine- 
gar It  is  also  proper  to  mix  saffron,  lycium,  verdigris,  myrrh 
ashes,  in  equal  quantities,  and  boil  them  in  passum.  This  heals 
every  kind  of  scabies.  And,  if  there  be  nothing  else  at  hand,  lees 
of  oil  boiled  to  a third  part,  or  sulphur  mixed  with  liquid  pitch, 
as  1 prescribed  for  cattle,*  relieve  men  also  labouring  under  the 
scabies. 

OJ  the  impetigo. — Of  the  impetigo,  there  are  four  species.  The 
least  malignant  is  that  which  resembles  the  scabies.  For  it  is 
red,  hardish,  ulcerated,  and  corrosive.  But  it  differs  widely  from 
that  which  is  more  ulcerated, -(■  and  has  pustules  like  to  vari ; and 
there  appear  to  be  in  it  somewhat  like  air  bubbles,  from  which, 
after  a time,  something  like  scales  come  off;  and  this  is  more 
certain  in  i ta  returns. 

The  second  kind  is  worse,  and  is  not  unlike  the  papula,  but  of 
gi eater  asperity  and  a more  ruddy  colour,  having  various  figures  ; 
scales  fall  off  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  there  is  a greater  ero- 
sion, it  spreads  more  quickly,  and  broader,  and  both  comes  and 

goes  at  more  certain  intervals  than  the  former.  It  is  called 
the  red. 

[In  his  work,  De  JJgncuUura,  which  with  his  numerous  other  writings, 
we  have  to  regret  were  not  suffered  to  reach  us.]— G.  F. 

t Qiop  magis  exulcerata  es/.]  Several  of  the  ancient  editions  read  quia  for 
qua?,  that  is,  “ Because  it  is  more  ulcerated.” 
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The  third  kind  is  still  worse.  For  it  is  both  thicker  and  harder, 
and  more  swelled  ; it  causes  fissures  in  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  corrodes  more  vehemently.  This  also  is  scaly,  but  black  ; it 
spreads  wide,*  and  does  not  stay  long  at  a time ; but  is  less  un- 
certain as  to  its  periods  of  coming  and  going  ; and  is  not  to  be 
entirely  removed.  This  has  the  epithet  of  the  black. 

There  is  a fourth  kind  absolutely  incurable,  very  different  from 
the  rest  in  colour.  For  it  is  whitish,  and  resembling  a recent 
cicatrix  ; it  has  scales  of  a pale  colour,  some  whitish,  others  re- 
sembling a lentil ; which  being  taken  off,  blood  sometimes  fol- 
lows Otherwise  the  humour  of  it  is  white,  the  skin  is  hard  and 
chopped,  and  it  spreads  wider. 

All  these  kinds  happen  chiefly  in  the  feet  and  hands;  and  they 
also  infest  the  nails.  There  is  no  medicine  more  efficacious  than 
that  I mentioned  for  the  scabies,  which  bears  the  name  of  Pro- 
tarchus.  Serapion  made  use  of  the  following  composition,  nitre 
p.  X.  ii.  sulphur  p.  X-  iv.  incorporated  with  plenty  of  resin. 

Of  the  papula. — There  are  two  species  of  the  papula.  One  is, 
where  the  skin  is  made  rough  by  very  small  pustules,  and  is  both 
red.  and  gently  corroded  ; in  the  midst  of  them  is  a space  some- 
what smoother  ; it  spreads  slowly.  And  this  disorder  is  of  a 
round  form  in  its  beginning,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  manner 
circularly. 

The  second  the  Greeks  call  agria;  which  has  a similar  appear- 
ance, but  the  skin  is  more  unequal  and  ulcerated,  and  it  cor- 
rodes more  vehemently,  is  redder,  and  sometimes  also  loosens 
the  hairs. 

That  which  is  less  round,  heals  with  greater  difficulty ; and 
unless  it  be  cured,  it  turns  to  an  impetigo.  But  a slight  papula, 
if  it  be  rubbed  every  day  with  fasting  spittle,  will  heal.  The 
greater  kind  is  very  well  cured  by  feverfew  rubbed  over  it.  But 
for  the  compouud  medicines,  that  same  prescription  above-men- 

* This  whole  passage  is  very  much  corrupted  in  the  old  editions.  We  are 
obliged  to  Linden  for  several  corrections  in  it ; but  he  reads  this  part  Procedi t- 
quc  et  latet , that  is,  It  spreads  and  conceals  itself.  As  this  can  hardly  be  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  I read  Procedit  late,  which  is  in  Pinzi,  Junta,  Aldus, 
and  others,  only  1 have  taken  the  liberty  ol  expunging  ct. 
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tioned  of  Protarchus  is  so  much  the  more  powerful  here,  as  the 
distemper  is  less.  There  is  another  of  Mico’s  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; of  red  nitre,  frankincense,  each  p.  X.  i.  cantharides  cleansed 
p.  X.  ii.  crude  sulphur  a like  quantity,  liquid  turpentine  resin 

p.  X.  xx.  meal  of  darnel  three  sextantes,  three  cyathi  of  git, 

and  one  sextans  of  crude  pitch. 

Of  the  vitiligo. — The  vitiligo  also,  though  of  itself  not  dan- 
gerous, yet  is  both  nasty,  and  proceeds  from  a bad  habit  of  body. 
There  are  three  species  of  it.  It  is  called  alphos  (ax^o?),  when 
it  is  white;  it  is  commonly  a little  rough,  and  not  continued,  but 
appears  like  drops  dispersed  here  and  there.  Sometimes  it 
spreads  wider,  leaving  some  places  between  free.  The  melas 
) differs  from  that  in  colour,  being  black,  and  like  a shadow. 
In  other  respects  it  is  the  same.  The  leuce  (Xswoj)  has  some  re- 
semblance to  the  alphos,  but  is  whiter,  and  penetrates  deeper; 
and  has  white  downy  hairs  in  it.  All  these  spread  ; but  in  some 
more  quickly,  in  others  slower.  The  alphos  and  melas  come-  and 
go  in  some  people  without  any  regularity.  The  leuce  does  not 
easily  quit  a person  it  has  once  seized. 

The  two  first  are  not  very  difficult  to  cure  ; the  last  scarcely  ever 
heals  ; and  though  the  disorder  be  in  some  degree  mitigated,  yet 
the  natural  colour  is  never  fully  restored.  Whether  any  of  these 
be  curable  or  not,  is  easily  known  from  an  experiment.  Forthe 
skin  should  be  cut  or  pricked  with  a needle.  If  blood  issues, 
which  generally  happens  in  the  two  former,  there  is  room  for  a 
remedy  ; if  a white  humour  starts,  it  will  not  admit  of  a cure. 
And,  therefore,  should  not  be  meddled  with. 

To  the  curable  kinds  must  be  applied  lentils  mixed  with  sul- 
phur and  frankincense,  the  lentils  being  bruised  and  dipped  in 
vinegar.  Another  composition  for  the  same  purpose  is  that  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Irenaeus.  Bastard  sponge,  nitre,  cum- 
min, dry  fig-leaves,  of  each  equal  parts,  are  bruised  with  the  ad- 
dition of  vinegar.  With  this  the  part  affected  is  anointed  in  the 
sun  , and  in  a little  time  it  is  washed  off,  lest  it  corrode  too  much . 
Some,  following  the  practice  of  Mico,  anoint  the  alphi  with  the 
following  medicine;  they  mix  of  sulphur  p.  X.  ii.  nitre  p.  X.  iv. 
dry  myrrh  powdered  an  acetabulum  ; then  in  the  bath  sprinkle 
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upon  the  vitiligo  bean  flour,  and  afterwards  put  the  other  over  it. 
Those  which  I called  melanes,  are  cured  by  the  following  things 
beat  up  together  ; bastard  sponge,  frankincense,  barley,  and 
beans;  these  are  sprinkled  upon  them  without  oil  in  the  bagnio, 
before  a sweat  comes  on,  and  then  that  species  of  vitiligo  comes 
off  by  rubbing. 


SIXTH  BOOK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Having  done  with  the  disorders  which  break  out  in  any  part  of 
the  body  indifferently,  and  require  the  assistance  of  medicines,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  those  that  are  confined  to  particular  parts, 
beginning  with  the  head. 

Of  hairs  falling  off  the  head. — When  the  hairs  of  the  head  fall 
off,  the  principal  remedy  is  frequent  shaving;  though  labdanum 
mixed  with  oil  conduces  also  towards  keeping  them  on.  I here 
speak  of  the  hair  which  falls  off  after  an  illness.  For  no  re- 
medy whatever  can  prevent  the  heads  of  some  people  from  becom- 
ing bald  with  age. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  A PORRIGO. 

We  call  that  disorder  a porrigo,  scurf,  when  certain  small  scales 
arise  amongst  the  hair,  and  are  loosened  from  the  skin  ; they  are 
sometimes  moist,  much  more  frequently  dry.  It  happens  some- 
times without  any  ulcer,  sometimes  in  a part  that  is  ulcerated, 
and  is  sometimes  attended  with  a bad  smell,  sometimes  with  none. 
It  usually  occurs  in  the  hair  of  the  head,  more  rarely  in  the 
beard,  sometimes  also  in  the  eye-brows.  And  as  it  never  comes 
without  some  antecedent  disorder  in  the  body,  so  it  is  not  altoge- 
ther useless.  1'or  when  the  head  is  free  from  disorders,  then  it 
does  not  appear  ; when  there  is  any  disorder  there,  it  is  more  ex- 
pedient, in  such  a case,  that  the  surface  of  the  skin  should  be 
here  and  there  corrupted,  than  that  the  noxious  matter  should  be 
turned  in  upon  a more  noble  part. 

Jt  is  more  proper  then  to  cleanse  it  by  frequent  combing,  than 
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to  repel  it  entirely.  But  if  that  method  makes  it  more  offensive 
(which  may  happen  by  the  excessive  discharge  of  humour,  and 
more  so,  if  the  humour  be  fetid)  the  head  is  to  be  shaved  often, 
and  treated  with  some  gentle  repellents,  such  as  nitre  with  vine- 
gar, or  labdanum  with  myrtle-oil  and  wine,ormirobalans  with  wine. 
If  these  have  little  effect,  we  may  use  some  of  the  more  power- 
ful ones  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  be  aware  that  this 
practice  is  hurtful,  when  the  disorder  is  recent. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  SYCOSIS. 

There  is  an  ulcer  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  a fig,  by  the 
Greeks  is  called  sycosis  (;wa»c-if),  because  flesh  sprouts  up  from  it. 
And  this  is  the  general  name.  Under  it  are  included  twospecies. 
The  one  is  a hard  and  round  ulcer  ; the  other  is  moist  and  un- 
equal in  its  surface.  From  the  hard  one,  the  discharge  is  very 
small  and  glutinous;  from  the  moist,  it  is  in  greater  quantity  and 
fetid.  Both  kinds  occur  in  the  parts  covered  with  hair  ; but  that 
which  is  callous  and  round,  most  frequently  in  the  beard  ; the 
other,  which  is  moist,  chiefly  in  the  hair  of  the  head. 

To  both  of  them  it  is  proper  to  apply  elaterium,  or  linseed  pow- 
dered, and  made  into  a paste  with  water,  or  a fig  boiled  in  water, 
or  the  tetrapharmacum  plaster  softened  with  vinegar.  Eretrian 
earth  also  liquified  with  vinegar  is  propel  to  lay  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  ARE.-E. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  arem.  Both  of  them  agree  in  this,  that 
the  surface  of  the  skin  mortifying,  the  hairs  first  decay,  and  then 
fall  off;  and  if  the  part  is  wounded,  thin  and  fetid  blood  is  dis- 
charged; and  both  kinds  increase  in  some  people  quickly,  in 
others  slowly.  It  is  then  worst,  when  it  has  rendered  the  skin 
thick  and  fat  and  entirely  smooth.  That  which  is  called  alopecia 
(i/a TTEx.'a),  spreads  in  no  certain  form.  It  is  found  both  in  the 
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hair  of  the  head,  and  in  the  beard.  But  that  which,  from  its 
likeness  to  a serpent,  is  called  ophiasis  begins  at  the 

hinder  part  of  the  head  ; its  breadth  not  exceeding  two  fingers  ; 
it  creeps  with  two  heads  to  the  ears  ; in  some  even  to  the  fore- 
head, till  the  two  heads  are  joined  in  the  fore-part.  The  former 
species  happens  at  any  age  ; the  latter  commonly  to  infants.  The 
first  hardly  ever  terminates  without  medicine  ; the  other  often 
goes  away  of  itself. 

Some  scarify  these  kinds  of  are®  gently  with  a knife.  Others 
anoint  them  with  escharotic  medicines  mixed  with  oil  ; and  espe- 
cially burnt  paper.  Others  apply  turpentine  resin  with  thapsia. 
But  nothing  is  better  than  daily  shaving  with  a razor;  because, 
when  the  cuticula  is  gradually  cut  off,  the  small  roots  of  the  hairs 
are  laid  bare.  Nor  should  this  be  given  over,  till  it  appears  that 
the  hair  grows  thick.  It  is  sufficient  to  rub  the  part  that  is  fre- 
quently shaved,  with  copperas. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  VARI,  LENTICUL.E,  AND  EPHELIDES. 

It  is  almost  a folly  to  cure  vari,  lenticular,  and  ephelides;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  women  from  being  nice  in  what  regards 
their  beauty.  Of  these  disorders  which  I have  just  mentioned, 
vari  and  lenticulae  are  universally  known  ; however,  that  species 
is  more  rare,  which  the  Greeks  call  phacia  (~p2.nU),  though  that 
is  only  of  a more  ruddy  colour,  and  more  unequal  surface  than  the 
common  lenticula.  The  ephelis  iXi?)  is  unknown  to  mostpeople ; 
and  is  nothing  else  than  a certain  ill-coloured  asperity  and  hard- 
ness. The  others  are  peculiar  to  the  face ; the  lenticulae  some- 
times appear  in  other  parts,  of  which  I did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  treat  separately  elsewhere. 

But  vari  are  very  well  cured  by  the  application  of  resin  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  scissile  alum,  and  a little  honey.  Equal 
quantities  of  galbanum  and  nitre,  beat  up  with  vinegar  to  the 
consistenceof  honey,  remove  a lenticula.  The  part  is  to  be  rubbed 
with  these,  and  after  an  interval  of  several  hours,  washed  clean 
in  the  morning,  and  gently  anointed  with  oil. 
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An  ephelis  is  cured  by  resin,  with  the  addition  of  a third  part 
of  fossile  salt  and  a little  honey.  And  for  all  these  disorders,  and 
likewise  for  giving  a proper  colour  to  cicatrices,  that  composition 
is  good,  which  is  said  to  be  invented  by  Tryphon,  the  father.  In 
it  there  are  equal  parts  of  myrobalans,  crocomagma,  the  bluish 
Cimolian  chalk,*  bitter  almonds,  flour  of  barley,  and  vetches, 
white  struthium,  seed  of  mellilot;  all  these  are  powdered  and 
brought  to  a consistence  with  the  bitterest  honey,  and  being  rubbed 
on  in  the  evening,  are  always  washed  off  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  DISORDERS  OF  THE  EYES. 

The  foregoing  are  indispositions  of  small  account.  But  our  eyes 
are  exposed  to  grievous  and  various  maladies.  And  because 
they  contribute  so  large  a share,  both  to  the  conveniency  and 
pleasure  of  life,  they  deserve  our  utmost  care  to  preserve  them. 

Presently  after  the  appearance  of  a lippitude,  there  are  certain 
indications  from  which  we  may  forma  presage  of  the  event.  For 
if  a discharge  of  tears,  and  a tumor,  and  a thick  gumf  have  com- 
menced at  once  ; if  that  gum  is  mixed  with  tears,  and  the  tears 
are  not  hot,  also  if  the  gum  is  white  and  soft,  and  the  tumor  not 
hard,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  disorder  continuing  long.  But  if 
the  tears  are  copious  and  hot,  the  gum  little  in  quantity7,  the 
tumor  small,  and  these  are  confined  to  one  eye;  the  case  will 
prove  tedious,  but  without  danger.  And  this  species  of  lippitude 
is  not  at  all  painful ; but  is  hardly  ever  removed  before  the  twen- 
tieth day  ; sometimes  it  continues  for  two  months,  and  some- 
times not  so  long. 

If  the  gum  begins  to  be  white  and  soft,  and  is  mixed  with  tears, 
or  both  these  have  attacked  two  eyes  at  once  ; the  lippitude  may 

* I have  here  kept  close  to  the  author’s  term  subcccrulea.  Pliny  and  Dios- 
corides  describe  this  kind  as  inclining  to  purple.  See  note  book  ii.  chap.  33. 

I Our  author  here  manifestly  distinguishes  between  lachryma  and  pituita. 
The  ancients  imagined  the  pituita  to  be  concreted  tears,  whereas  it  is  the 
sebaceous  matter  secreted  from  the  glands  of  Meibomius.  To  translate  it  in 
one  word,  1 have,  therefore,  given  it  the  vulgar  English  name. 
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be  of  shorter  continuance,  but  there  is  a danger  of  ulcers.  Now, 
a dry  and  parched  gum  occasions  pain,  but  terminates  sooner; 
unless  it  have  produced  some  ulcer. 

A large  tumor,  if  it  be  without  pain,  and  dry,  is  void  of  all 
danger;  if  it  be  dry,  but  attended  with  pain,  it  commonly  ulcer- 
ates ; and  sometimes  from  this  case  it  happens,  that  the  eyelid  is 
agglutinated  to  the  eye.  There  is  room  also  to  fear  an  ulceration 
in  the  eyelids  or  the  pupil,  when  besides  great  pain,  there  is  a 
discharge  of  salt  and  hot  tears;  or  even,  when  after  the  tumor 
is  removed,  the  tears  flow  for  a long  time  mixed  with  the  gum. 

It  is  worse  still,  where  the  gum  is  pale  or  livid,  the  tears  are 
scalding,  or  in  great  quantity,  the  head  hot,  and  the  pain  reaches 
from  the  temples  to  the  eyes,  also  if  the  person  is  distressed  with 
wakeiulness  in  the  night;  for  in  such  circumstances  generally 
the  eye  bursts,  when  it  were  to  be  wished,  it  would  only  ulcerate. 
A slight  fever  is  of  service  to  an  eye  that  bursts  inwardly.  If  it 
breaks  and  is  protruded  externally,  thecase  admits  of  no  remedy. 
If,  from  a black  colour,  some  part  of  it  has  become  whitish,  it 
continues  long.  But  if  it  be  rough  and  thick,  even  after  the 
cure,  it  leaves  some  mark. 

Hippocrates,  the  most  ancient  author  we  have,  has  observed  in 
his  writings,  that  the  eyes  are  cured  by  bleeding,  by  medicines, 
the  bath,  fomentations,  and  drinking  of  wine.  But  he  has  not 
explained  the  proper  times  for  these,  and  the  reasons  for  their 
use;  in  which  the  principal  part  of  medicine  consists.  There  is 
also  much  benefit  received  from  abstinence  and  clysters. 

They  are  sometimes  seized  with  an  inflammation,  in  which 
they  are  at  once  pained  and  swelled  ; and  there  follows  a discharge 
oi  gum  ; sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  plentiful,  or  acrid.  In 
such  a case,  the  principal  remedies  are  rest  and  abstinence. 
W herefore,  tor  the  first  day,  the  patient  ought  to  lie  in  a dark 
place  and  even  refrain  from  speaking;  to  take  no  food  at  all ; 
it  he  can  command  himself,  not  so  much  as  water;  if  he  cannot 
do  that,  at  least  as  little  of  it  as  possible. 

But  it  the  pains  are  severe,  blood  must  be  taken  away,  and 
preferably  on  the  second  day  ; but  if  the  case  be  urgent,  on  the 
first;  especially  il  the  veins  in  the  forehead  swell,  the  patient  he 
strong,  and  there  is  a redundancy  of  matter ; but  if  the  illness  be 
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less  severe,  it  calls  for  a milder  cure.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a clyster  till  the  second  or  third  day.  But  a small  inflamma- 
tion requires  neither  of  these  remedies ; and  it  is  sufficient  to 
rest  and  fast. 

Nevertheless,  long  fasting  is  not  proper  in  lippitudes,  lest  it 
render  the  gum  more  fetid  and  acrid ; but,  on  the  second  day, 
some  of  the  gentlest  of  those  things  that  generate  a thicker 
phlegm*  ought  to  be  given,  such  as  sorbile  eggs;  if  the  disorder 
be  but  slight,  pulticula,  or  bread  sopped  in  milk.  On  the  follow  - 
ing  days,  as  much  as  the  inflammation  decreases,  so  much  may 
the  quantity  of  food  be  increased;  but  of  the  same  kind  ; so  that 
above  all  nothing  salt,  or  acrid,  or  extenuating,  be  taken  ; and 
nothing  be  used  for  drink  but  water.  And,  with  respect  to  diet, 
such  a regimen  is  highly  necessary. 

Now,  on  the  first  day  of  the  distemper,  it  is  proper  to  mix 
p.  X-  i-  of  saffron,  and  p.  X-  ii.  of  the  finest,  whitest  flour,  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  to  the  consistence  of  honey ; and  to  spread 
this  upon  a piece  of  linen,  and  apply  it  to  the  forehead,  that  by 
compressing  the  veins  it  may  restrain  the  violent  flux  of  gum.  If 
saffron  cannot  be  had,  frankincense  has  the  same  effect.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  it  be  spread  upon  a bit  of  linen  or 
wool.  The  eyes  ought  to  be  anointed  with  the  following  compo- 
sition ; as  much  saffron  as  can  be  held  with  three  fingers,  myrrh 
the  size  of  a bean,  of  poppy  tears  the  size  of  a lentil,  are  rubbed 
down  together  with  passum,  and  daubed  over  the  eyes  with  a 
probe.  Another  for  the  same  purpose  consists  of  myrrh  p.  X-  i- 
mandrake  juice  p.  X.  ii.  poppy  tears  p.  X.  ii.  rose-leaves,  hem- 
lock seed,  each  p.  X.  iii.  acacia  p.  X.  iv.  gum  p.  X.  viii.  And 
these  are  applied  in  the  day-time  ; but  in  the  night,  for  promoting 
rest,  it  is  not  improper  to  lay  on  the  crumb  of  white  bread  mixed 
up  with  wine.  For  that  both  restrains  the  flux  of  gum,  and  if 
any  tears  are  discharged,  it  absorbs  them,  and  does  not  suffer  the 
eyes  to  be  glued  up. 

If  the  pain  of  the  eyes  be  so  great  as  to  make  this  application 
uneasy  and  too  hard,  both  the  white  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  must 
be  dropped  into  a cup,  and  a little  mulse  added  to  them,  and  these 


* Vid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  23. 
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mixed  with  the  finger;  when  they  are  incorporated, softwool  combed 
ought  to  be  dipped  in  it,  and  saturated  with  it,  and  applied  overthe 
eyes.  This  is  light,  and,  by  cooling,  restrains  the  gum;  besides,  does 
not  grow  dry,  norsufFerthe  eye  to  be  glued.  Barley  meal  also  boiled 
and  mixed  with  a boiled  quince  is  a proper  application.  And  it 
is  no  absurd  practice  to  use  rather  a penecillum  squeezed  out  of 
water,  if  the  disorder  be  less  severe,  if  more  so,  out  of  vinegar 
and  water.  The  former  applications  are  to  be  bound  on  with  a 
roller,  lest  they  fall  off  in  the  time  of  sleep  ; but  it  is  sufficient  to 
lay  the  penecillum  on  the  eyes  ; both  because  it  can  be  conve- 
niently replaced  by  the  patient  himself,  and  because,  when  it  has 
grown  dry,  it  must  be  moistened  again.  If  the  disorder  is  so 
great  as  to  prevent  sleep  for  a long  time,  some  of  the  medicines 
are  to  be  given,  which  the  Greeks  call  anodyne;  and  for  a boy 
the  size  of  a vetch  is  a sufficient  dose;  for  a man  the  size  of  a 
bean.  On  the  first  day  it  is  not  fit  to  inject  any  thing  into  the 
eye,  unless  the  inflammation  be  very  great;  for  thegum  is  often 
rather  invited  than  diminished  by  that  means.  But,  on  the 
second  day,  even  in  a severe  lippitude,  it  is  proper  to  relieve  by 
the  injection  of  medicines,  when  either  the  patient  has  been  bled, 
or  a clyster  has  been  given  ; or  it  appears  that  neither  of  these 
was  necessary. 

There  are  many  collyriums  proper  for  this  purpose  invented 
by  different  authors;  and  new  ones  may  still  be  made;  since 
lenient  and  gently  repelling  medicines  may  be  easily  mixed 
in  various  proportions.  I shall  mention  the  most  celebrated 
of  them. 

Philon's  collyrium. — The  collyrium  of  Philon  contains  of 
washed  ceruss,  spodium,  gum,  each  p.  X.  i.  poppy  tears  toasted 
p.  X- i.  It  is  fit  to  know,  that  all  the  ingredients  must  first  be  pow- 
dered separately,  after  that  mixed  and  beaten  up  again,  dropping 
in  from  time  to  time  either  water  or  some  other  liquid.  Gum, 
as  it  possesses  some  other  qualities,  so  has  this  peculiar  effect 
upon  collyriums,  that  when  they  have  been  long  made,  and  are 
grown  dry,  they  continue  firmly  united,  and  are  not  friable. 

Dionysius' . — Dionysius’  collyrium  ; of  poppy  tears  toasted  till 
tender  p.  X-  *•  toasted  frankincense,  gum, each  p.  X.  ii.  spodium 
p.  X.  iv. 
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Cleon's. — Cleon’s  is  a very  famous  one  ; of  poppy  tears  toasted 
P-  X-  >•  saffron  p.  X.  i.  gum  p.  X.  v.  to  these,  while  they  are 
powdered,  is  added  juice  of  roses.  Another,  by  the  same, 
stronger ; of  iron  scales, which  is  called  stomoma(c°V*4Y*a)>  P-  X-  L 
saffron  p.  X • ii.  spodium  p.  X-  iv.  lead,  both  washed  and  calcined 
p.  X . i.  and  the  same  quantity  of  gum.  There  is  still  another  of 
the  same  author’s,  chiefly  useful  where  there  is  a great  flux  of 
gum  ; of  castor  p.  X.  i.  aloes  p.  X-  L myrrh  p.  X-  'L  prepared 
cadmia  p.  X.  viii.  a like  quantity  of  antimony,  juice  of  acacia 
p.  X.  xii.  the  mixture  may  be  kept  in  a small  box.  But  Theo- 
dotus  added  to  this  composition  toasted  poppy  tears  p.  X.  i.  cop- 
per calcined  and  washed  p.  X-  ii.  date  kernels  toasted  p.  X.  x. 
gum  p.  X - xii. 

The  acliarislum  of  Theodotus. — But  Theodotus’  own,  which  by 
some  is  called  acharistum  (d^d/ng-ov'),  is  thus  made  ; of  castor, 
Indian  nard,  each  p.  X-  L lycium  p.  X'  P°PPy  tears  the  same 
quantity;  myrrh  p.  X.  ii.  saffron,  washed  ceruss,  aloes,  each 
p.  X.  iii.  cadmia  botryitis  washed,  calcined  copper,  each  p.  X.  viii. 
gum  p.  X.  xviii.  juice  of  acacia  p.  X.  xx.  antimony  the  same 
quantity  ; to  these  is  added  rain  water. 

The  cylhion,  or  iephrion.  —Besides  these,  amongst  the  most 
common  collyriums  is  that, which  some  call  eythion,  others,  from 
its  ash  colour,  tephrion.  It  contains  of  starch,  tragacanth,  acacia 
juice,  gum,  each  p.  X.  i.  poppy  tears  p.  X-  ii.  washed  ceruss 
p.  X-  iv.  washed  litharge  p.  X-  viii.  these,  in  the  same  manner, 
are  beaten  up  with  rain  water. 

The  trygodes  of  Euelpides. — Euelpides,  who  was  the  greatest 
oculist  in  our  age,  made  use  of  one,  which  he  had  composed  him- 
self, and  called  it  trygodes.  It  contains  of  castor  p.  X.  ii.  lycium, 
nard,  poppy  tears,  each  p.  X.  i.  saffron,  myrrh,  aloes,  each 
p.  X.  iv.  calcined  copper  p.  X-  viii.  cadmia  and  antimony,  each 
p.  X-  xii.  acacia  juice  p.  X.  xxvi.  gum  the  same  quantity. 

The  more  violent  any  inflammation  is,  so  much  the  more  it 
requires  to  be  alleviated  by  medicines,  with  the  addition  either  of 
the  white  of  an  egg,  or  breast  milk.  But  if  neither  a physician 
nor  a medicine  can  be  got,  it  mitigates  the  disorder  to  infuse 
either  of  these  into  the  eyes  by  a penecillum  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  when  relief  is  obtained,  and  the  flux  of  gum  stops, 
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the  slight  relics  of  the  disorder,  that  might  perhaps  otherwise 
continue,  are  discussed  by  bathing  and  drinking  wine.  There- 
fore, the  patient  ought  to  bathe  moderately,  being  first  rubbed 
over  with  old  oil,  and  longer  in  his  legs  and  thighs  than  the  rest 
of  his  body,  and  to  foment  his  eyes  with  plenty  of  warm  water; 
next  to  have  warm  water  first,  and  afterwards  water  with  the  cold 
just  taken  off,  poured  over  his  head;  after  bathing,  he  must 
guard  against  being  exposed  to  cold  or  wind.  After  this,  his 
diet  ought  to  be  somewhat  fuller  than  formerly  ;*  but  he  should 
abstain  from  all  extenuants  of  phlegm  ; the  wine  he  drinks  should 
be  mild,  inclining  to  rough,  of  a moderate  age ; and  in  this  he 
ought  neither  to  indulge  to  excess,  nor  be  too  sparing,  that  the 
former  extreme  may  not.  occasion  crudity,  but  that  by  a just 
quantity  sleep  may  be  procured,  and  the  acrimony  lurking  within 
may  be  sheathed.  But  if  a person  in  the  bath  has  felt  more  un- 
easiness in  his  eyes  than  he  did  before  (which  usually  happens  to 
those  who  have  made  too  much  haste  to  get  into  it,  while  the 
flux  of  gum  still  continued),  he  ought  to  come  out  immediately  ; 
to  drink  no  wine  that  day  ; and  eat  even  less  than  he  did  the 
day  before.  Afterwards,  as  soon  as  the  discharge  of  gum  is  suf- 
ficiently stopped,  he  must  return  again  to  the  use  of  the  bath. 

Nevertheless,  it  sometimes  happens,  from  some  unfavourable 
circumstance  either  in  the  weather,  or  habit  of  the  patient,  that, 
for  several  days,  neither  the  pain  nor  the  inflammation,  and,  least 
of  all,  the  discharge  of  gum  ceases.  When  this  is  the  case,  and 
time  itself  has  brought  the  disorder  to  a full  maturity  for  it,  relief 
is  to  be  sought  from  the  same  remedies,  that  is,  the  bath  and 
wine.  For,  though  they  are  hurtful,  while  these  complaints  are 
recent,  because  they  may  irritate  and  inflame  them  ; yet  in  the 
inveterate,  which  have  not  yielded  to  any  other  remedies,  they 
are  commonly  very  efficacious.  For  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
cases,  when  seemingly  proper  medicines  have  been  tried  in  vain, 
those  ot  a contrary'  nature  give  relief.  But  it  is  expedient  for 
the  patient,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  his  hair  clipped  close  to  the 

* In  Almeloveen  and  Linden,  Post  hac  cibo  pleniore,  (tuam  ex  operum 
consuetudine.  I he  reading  in  the  older  editions  was  ex  eorum  dierum  consue- 
tudine, which  Morgagni  prefers  (ep.  vi.  p,  153.),  and  is  the  reading  I have 
followed. 
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skin;  next  to  foment  his  head  and  eyes  in  the  bath  very  plenti- 
fully with  warm  water;  then  to  wipe  both  with  a penecillum, 
and  anoint  his  head  with  ointment  of  iris;  to  lie  in  bed  till  all 
the  heat  acquired  in  the  bath  is  gone  off,  and  the  sweat  cease, 
which  was  necessarily  collected  in  his  head.  Then  he  should 
make  use  of  the  same  kind  of  food  and  wine  above  recommended, 
the  latter  undiluted ; and  cover  his  head,  and  continue  at  rest. 
For,  after  these,  either  a sound  sleep,  or  a sweat,  or  a purging, 
often  puts  an  end  to  the  discharge  of  gum.  If  the  disorder  abates 
(which  sometimes  does  not  happen  soon),  the  same  course  ought 
to  be  pursued  for  several  days,  till  the  cure  be  completed.  If,  on 
these  days,  he  has  no  stool,  a clyster  must  be  injected  for  reliev- 
ing the  superior  parts. 

But  sometimes  a great  inflammation  arises,  and  of  so  violent  a 
nature,  that  it  propels  the  eyes  from  their  cavity.  The  Greeks 
call  this  proptosis  (wpowTws-i?),  because  the  eyes  fall  foiward.  It  is 
plain  such  patients  require  bleeding,  if  their  strength  will  admit 
of  it;  if  that  cannot  be  done,  a clyster  is  necessary,  and  long 
fasting.  The  mildest  medicines  are  required  in  this  case.  There- 
fore, some  use  the  first  of  Cleon’s  two  collyriums  mentioned 
above.  But  that  of  Nileus  is  the  best,  and  all  authors  agree  to 
give  it  the  preference  to  any  other. 

Nileus'  collyrium. — It  is  this : Indian  nard,  poppy  tears,  of 
each  p.  X.  gum  p.  >£.  i.  saffron  p.  ii.  fresh  rose-leaves 
p.  X.  iv.  which  are  brought  to  a consistence  either  by  rain  water, 
or  light  wines  inclining  to  rough.  And  it  is  not  improper  to  boil 
pomegranate  bark  or  mellilot  in  wines,  then  to  bruise  it;  or  to 
mix  black  myrrh  with  rose-leaves  ; or  henbane-leaves  boiled  with 
the  white  of  an  egg;  or  meal  with  acacia  juice,  or  passum,  or 
mulse.  And  if  poppy  leaves  too  be  added,  they  will  be  somewhat 
more  efficacious.  When  some  one  of  these  is  prepared,  the  eyes 
ought  to  be  fomented  with  a penecillum  squeezed  out  of  a warm 
decoction  of  myrtle  or  rose-leaves  in  water;  after  that  the  medi- 
cine is  to  be  applied.  Besides,  the  skin  in  the  back  of  the  head 
is  to  be  cut,  and  a cupping  vessel  applied  to  it. 

If,  by  these  means,  the  eye  is  not  restored  to  its  place,  but 
continues  prominent  as  before,  we  may  conclude  the  eye  sight  is 
gone ; aud  that  the  eye  will  next  grow  hard,  or  be  converted  into 
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pus.  If  the  suppuration  appears  in  that  angle,  which  is  next  the 
temple,  an  incision  must  be  made  in  the  eye,  that  vent  being 
given  to  thematter,  the  inflammation  and  pain  may  cease,  and  the 
coats  of  the  eye  fall  inward,  so  that  the  face  may  be  less  disfigured 
afterwards.  And  then  must  be  used  either  the  same  collyriums 
with  milk,  or  an  egg,  or  else  saffron  mixed  with  the  white  of  an 
egg.  But  if  it  has  grown  hard,  and  is  mortified  without  turning 
to  pus,  so  much  of  it  must  be  scooped  out,  as  to  prevent  a shock- 
ing projection ; which  must  be  done  thus.  The  external  coat 
must  be  laid  hold  of  with  a hook,  and  below  that  the  incision 
made  with  a knife;  then  these  medicines  are  to  be  injected,  till 
the  pain  be  entirely  gone.  The  same  medicines  are  also  neces- 
sary for  an  eye,  that  is  first  protruded,  and  afterwards  bursts  in 
several  places. 

Of  carbuncles  of  the  eyes. — It  is  not  uncommon  for  carbuncles  to 
proceed  from  an  inflammation,  sometimes  in  the  eyes  themselves, 
sometimes  in  theii  lids;  and  in  the  last  they  are  sometimes  in 
the  inside,  at  other  times  on  the  outside.  In  this  case,  a clyster 
must  be  given  ; the  quantity  of  food  lessened  ; milk  allowed 
tor  drink  ; that  the  offending  acrimony  may  be  sheathed.  As  to 
cataplasms  and  medicines,  we  must  use  such  as  have  been  pro- 
posed against  inflammations.  And  here  also  the  collyrium  of 
Nileus  is  the  best.  But  if  the  carbuncle  be  on  the  external  part 
of  the  eye-lid,  linseed  boiled  in  mulse  is  the  most  proper  for  a 
cataplasm  ; or  it  that  is  not  to  be  had,  wheat  meal  boiled  in  the 
same  manner. 

OJ  jmslules  of  the  eyes. — Sometimes  pustules  also  proceed  from 
inflammations.  If  this  happens  in  the  beginning  of  the  inflam- 
mation, the  former  directions  about  bleeding  and  rest  are  even 
to  be  more  punctually  observed;  if  later  than  to  admit  of  bleed- 
ing, yet  a clyster  must  be  given.  If,  for  any  reasons  that  like- 
wise is  impracticable,  at  least  the  proper  diet  must  be  used.  In 
this  case  too,  the  mild  medicines  are  necessary;  such  as  that  of 
Nileus  or  Cleon. 

Collyrium  oj  Philes. — The  collyrium  which  takes  its  name 
fioin  1 hiles,  is  also  suited  to  this  disorder.  For  it  contains  of 
mjiih,  poppy  tears,  each  p.  K . i.  washed  lead,  Samian  earth, 
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which  is  called  aster,  tragacanth,  each  p.  X-  iv.  burnt  antimony,* 
starch,  each  p.X-vi'Washed  spodium, washed  ceruss,  each  p.X-viii. 
which  are  incorporated  with  rain  water.  This  collyrium  is  used 
mixed  either  with  an  egg,  or  milk. 

From  pustules  sometimes  are  generated  ulcers  ; and  these,  when 
recent,  are  tobe  dressed  with  the  likelenientmedicines,  and  mostly 
the  same  as  I have  prescribed  above  for  pustules.  There  is  also 
a particular  application  for  them,  which  is  called  dialibanou 
(Sia  XiQavu).  It  contains  of  copper  calcined  and  washed,  poppy 
tears  toasted,  each  p.  X-  L spodium  washed,  frankincense,  anti- 
mony calcined  and  washed,  myrrh,  and  gum,  each  p.  X.  ii. 

Wasting  of  the  eyes. — It  happens,  likewise,  that  the  eyes, 
either  one  or  both,  become  less  than  they  ought  to  be  naturally. 
And  this  is  caused  by  an  acrid  flux  of  gum  in  a lippitude,  also  by 
continual  weeping,  and  wounds  badly  cured.  In  such  cases,  the 
same  mild  medicines  with  breast  milk  are  to  be  used  ; and  such 
food  as  most  nourishes  and  fills  the  body  ; and  the  patient  must 
carefully  avoid  whatever  occasions  weeping,  and  all  the  anxiety 
of  domestic  affairs ; and  if  any  misfortune  happens  likely  to  dis- 
turb him,  it  must  be  concealed  from  his  knowledge ; acrid  medi- 
cines and  acrid  food  hurt  by  occasioning  tears,  as  much  as  any 
other  way. 

Lice  in  the  eye-lids. — There  is  a peculiar  kind  of  disorder,  in 
which  lice  are  generated  amongst  the  hair  of  the  eye-lids.  This 
the  Greeks  call  phthiriasis  (<pSeiplafi;).  Which  arising  from  a 
bad  habit  of  body,  seldom  stops  there ; but  generally  after  some 
time  there  follows  a smart  flux  of  gum  ; and  the  eyes  themselves 
being  greatly  ulcerated,  it  even  destroys  the  sight. 

Such  patients  must  be  purged  by  clysters;  the  hair  of  their 
head  clipped  close  to  the  skin,  aud  the  head  rubbed  for  a long 
time  every  day  fasting.  They  must  diligently  practise  walking, 
and  other  exercises  ; gargle  with  a decoction  of  catmint  and  a 
mellow  fig  in  mulse;  foment  the  head  often  in  the  bath  with 


* The  antimony  is  rubbed  over  with  suet,  and  hid  in  the  fire  till  the  suet 
is  burnt,  and  then  being  taken  out,  it  is  extinguished  in  the  milk  of  a woman, 
that  has  a male  child,  or  in  old  wine.  Dioscorid.  lib.  v.  cap.  873. 
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plenty  of  warm  water;  avoid  acrid  food  ; use  good  milk  and  wine, 
and  also  drink  more  freely  than  they  eat.  Medicines  too  are  to 
be  given  internally,  of  a mild  nature,  that  they  may  not  generate 
any  acrid  gum  ; and  others  externally  applied  to  kill  the  lice, 
and  prevent  the  production  of  more.  For  this  purpose,  of  aphro- 
nitre  p.  X-  sandarach  p.  X.  i.  stavesacre  p.  X-  i.  are  pow- 
dered together,  and  then  equal  quantities  of  old  oil  and  vi- 
negar are  added,  till  the  whole  come  to  the  consistence  of 
honey. 

Collyrium  of  Andreas. — Thus  much  of  those  distempers  of 
the  eyes,  which  are  cured  by  mild  medicines.  There  are  besides 
these,  other  kinds,  which  require  a different  treatment,  commonly 
proceeding  from  inflammations,  but  continuing  even  after  they 
are  gone.  And  in  the  first  place,  a flux  of  thin  gum  continues  in 
some.  lo  such  patients,  clysters  should  be  given,  and  their 
quantity  of  food  diminished.  Neither  is  it  improper  to  anoint  the 
forehead  with  the  composition  of  Andreas:  which  consists  of  gum 
p.  X-  *•  ceruss,  antimony,  each  p.  X-  >i-  litharge  boiled  and 
washed  p.  . iv. ; the  litharge  is  boiled  in  rain  water  ; and  the 
dry  medicines  are  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  myrtle.  These  being 
spread  upon  the  forehead,  a cataplasm  of  meal  is  also  to  be 
applied  over  it,  made  into  a paste  with  cold  water,  and  with  the 
addition  either  of  acacia  juice  or  cypress.  It  is  proper  also  to 
make  an  incision  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  apply  a cupping 
vessel  there  ; or  to  bleed  at  the  temples.  The  eye  ought  to  be 
anointed  with  that  composition,  which  contains  of  copper  scales, 
poppy  tears,  each  p.  X-  hartshorn  calcined  and  washed,  washed 
lead,  gum,  each  p.  X.  iv.  frankincense  p.  X-  xii.  Now,  this 
collyrium,  because  horn  is  one  of  the  ingredients,  is  called 
d laceratos  (h^Parcs).  As  often  as  I do  not  subjoin  what  kind 

of  moisture  is  to  be  added,  I would  be  understood  to  intend 
water. 

The  mevugmenon  of  Euelpides. — For  the  same  purpose  is  that 
of  Euelpides,  which  he  called  memigmenon  Os/wi^svov).  In  it 
there  are  poppy  tears  and  white  pepper,  of  each  an  ounce,  gum 
a pound,  calcined  copper  p.  X-  i.  During  this  course,  with 
some  intervals,  the  bath  and  wine  are  serviceable.  And  as  ex- 
tenuating food  must  be  avoided  by  all  that  labour  under  a lippi- 
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tude ; so  particularly  by  those,  that  have  for  a long  time  a flux  of 
thin  humour.  But  if  they  he  surfeited  with  such  food  as  gene- 
rates a thicker  phlegm,  as  is  most  common  in  this  kind  of  diet, 
they  must  have  recourse  to  that,  which,  because  it  binds  the  belly, 
constringes  the  body  too. 

But  ulcers,  that  do  not  go  off  with  the  inflammation,  generally 
either  grow  fungous,  or  foul,  or  at  least  inveterate.  Their  excres- 
cences are  best  suppressed  by  the  collyrium  called  memigmenon. 
The  foul  ones  are  deterged  both  by  the  same,  and  by  that  which 
is  called  smilion. 

Smilion. — This  contains  of  verdigris  p.  X.  vi.  gum  the  same 
quantity,  ammoniacum,  minium  from  Sinope,  each  p.  X.  xvi. 
these  are  rubbed  down  by  some  with  water,  by  others,  to  make 
them  stronger,  with  vinegar. 

Phynon  of  Euelpides. — That  of  Euelpides,  which  he  called 
phynon,  is  also  suitable  to  this  case  ; of  saffron  p.  X.  i.  poppy 
tears,  gum,  each  p.  X ii-  copper  calcined  and  washed,  myrrh, 
each  p.  X.  iv.  white  pepper  p.  X- vi.  But  the  application  of 
this  must  be  preceded  by  an  ointment. 

Sphcerion  of  the  same  author.— The  collyrium  of  the  same 
author,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  sphaerion,  is  of  like  virtue  ; 
of  bloodstone  washed  p.  X-  ii-  pepper  six  grains,  cadmia  washed, 
myrrh,  poppy  tears,  each  p.  X.  iii.  saffron  p.  X-iv.gump.  X-Vii*- 
which  are  rubbed  down  with  Aminaean  wine. 

A liquid  medicine  hy  the  same. — He  likewise  compounded  a 
liquid  medicine  for  the  same  purpose,  in  which  were  the  follow- 
ing things:  of  verdigris  p.  X.  minium  calcined,  copperas,  cin- 
namon, each  p.  X-  iii.  saffron,  nard,  poppy  tears,  each  p.  X.  i. 
myrrh  p.  X-  ii-  calcined  copper  p.  X-  iii-  aromatic  ashes  p.  X-  iv- 
pepper  fifteen  grains.  These  are  rubbed  with  a rough  wine,  and 
then  boiled  with  three  heminae  of  passum,  till  the  whole  unites. 
And  this  medicine  becomes  more  efficacious  by  keeping. 

For  filling  the  cavities  of  ulcers  of  the  eyes,  the  best  of  all 
those  we  have  mentioned  are  the  sphaerion  and  the  collyrium  of 
Philes.  The  same  sphaerion  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  invete- 
rate ulcers,  and  such  as  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  cicatrize. 

Hermon’s. — There  is  also  a collyrium,  which  though  it  be  ser- 
viceable in  many  cases,  yet  seems  to  be  most  efficacious  in  these 
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ulcers.  It  is  said  to  be  invented  by  Hermon.  It  contains  of 
long  pepper  p.  X-  i-  Z.  white  pepper  p.  X.  cinnamon,  costus, 
each  p.  X.  i-  copperas,  nard,  cassia,  castor,  each  p.  X-  ii-  galls 
p.  X-  v.  myrrh,  saffron,  frankincense,  lycium,  ceruss,  each 
p.  X.  viii.  poppy  tears  p.  X.  xii.  aloes,  calcined  copper,  eadmia, 
each  p.  X-  xvi.  acacia,  antimony,  gum,  each  p.  X.  xxv. 

Asclepias. — Cicatrices  formed  from  ulcers  are  liable  to  two 
defects;  of  being  either  concave,  or  protuberant.  If  they  be 
concave,  they  may  be  filled  by  the  sphaerion  collyrium  ; or  that 
which  is  called  asclepias.  This  consists  of  poppy  tears  p.  X.  ii. 
sagapenum,  opopanax,  each  p.  X.  iii.  verdigris  p.  X-  iv-  gum 
p.  X.  viii.  pepper  p.  X-  xii.  eadmia  washed,  ceruss,  each 
p.  X.  xvi. 

Canopite. — But  if  the  cicatrices  are  thick,  they  are  rendered 
thin  by  the  smilion,  or  canopite  collyrium,  which  last  contains 
cinnamon,  acacia,  of  each  p.  X.  i.  eadmia  washed,  saffron,  myrrh, 
poppy  tears,  gum,  each  p.  X-  ii.  white  pepper,  frankincense,  each 
p.  X-  iii-  calcined  copper  p.  X-  ix.  with  rain  water. 

Pyxinum  of  Euelpides. — Or  the  pyxinum  of  Euelpides,  which 
consists  of  the  following  ingredients  : of  fossile  salt  p.  X-  iv.  am- 
moniacum  thymiama  p.  X.  viii.  poppy  tears  p.  X.  xii.  ceruss 
p.  X.  xv.  white  pepper,  Cilician  saffron,  each  p.  X.  Iii.  gum 
p.  X-  xiii.  eadmia  washed  p.  X-  ix.  Yet  the  composition,  which 
contains  gum  p.  X-  iii-  verdigris  p.  X.  i. crocomagma  p.  X.  iv. 
seems  to  be  the  best  for  removing  a cicatrix. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  inflammation,  in  which,  if  the 
patient’s  eyes  swell,  and  are  distended  with  pain,  it  is  necessary 
to  bleed  in  the  forehead  ; and  to  foment  the  head  and  eyes  plenti- 
fully with  hot  water ; to  gargle  with  lentils,  or  cream  of  figs;  to 
anoint  with  the  acrid  medicines  mentioned  above;  particularly 
that  which  is  called  sphaerion,  and  which  has  blood-stone  in  it. 
And  others  are  useful  too,  which  are  calculated  to  lessen  the 
roughness  ; of  which  I am  going  to  speak. 

This  commonly  follows  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes;  some- 
times it  is  more  violent,  at  other  times  more  slight.  Sometimes 
too,  a roughness  occasions  a lippitude,  and  that  again  increases 
the  roughness,  and  in  some  is  short,  in  others  it  continues  long, 
and  so  as  to  be  hardly  ever  cured. 
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In  this  kind  of  disorder  some  scrape  the  thick  and  hard  eye- 
lids both  with  a fig-leaf  and  a specillum  asperatum,*  and  some- 
times with  a knife  ;’and  turning  them  up,  they  rub  them  every 
day  with  medicines.  Which  ought  not  to  be  practised,  unless 
in  a considerable  and  inveterate  roughness,  nor  that  often.  For 
the  same  end  is  better  obtained  by  a suitable  regimen  and 
proper  medicines.  Therefore  we  shall  use  exercises  and  the 
bath  more  frequently ; and  foment  the  eye-lids  with  plenty  of 
warm  water.  The  food  must  be  acrid  and  extenuating. 

C cesarian. — The  medicine,  which  is  called  Ciesarian,  contains 
of  copperas  p.  X.  i.  misy  p.  X-  white  pepper  p.  X.  v.  poppy 
tears,  gum,  each  p.  X-  cadmia  washed  p.  X-  hi.  antimony 
p.  X.  vi.  And  this  collyrium  is  allowed  to  be  a good  remedy 
against  every  kind  of  disorder  in  the  eyes,  except  those  that  are 
treated  by  mild  medicines. 

Hierax's. — That  also,  which  is  called  Hierax’s,  is  powerful 
against  a roughness.  It  consists  of  myrrh  p.  X-  h ammonia- 
cum  thymiama  p.  X-  h.  rasile  verdigris  p.  X-  iv.  with  rain 
water.  For  the  same  purpose  that  also  is  proper,  which  is 
called  canopite,  and  the  smilion,  and  the  pyxinum,  and  the 
sphaerion.  But  if  compound  medicines  are  not  at  hand,  a 
roughness  may  be  easily  enough  cured  by  goat’s  gall  or  the  best 
honey. 

Dry  lippilude. — There  is  likewise  a kind  of  dry  lippitude, 
which  the  Greeks  call  xerophthalmia  (£»po<p0«Vi'a).  In  this  the 
eyes  neither  swell  nor  run,  but  are  only  red,  and  heavy  with 
some  pain,  which  is  commonly  slight,  also  an  itching,  and  the 
eye-lids  without  any  hardness  stick  together  in  the  night-time 
by  means  of  a very  troublesome  gum ; and  the  less  violent  in 
its  degree  this  species  is,  so  much  the  longer  does  it  continue. 

In  this  disorder  it  is  necessary  to  walk  much,  to  take  much 
exercise,  to  bathe  often,  and  to  sweat  in  the  bagnio,  to  use  much 
friction.  The  proper  diet  is  neither  such  as  is  filling  nor  over 
acrid,  but  the  middle  kind  between  these.  In  the  morning, 

* Specillum  asperatum.]-V aulus  JEgineta,  treating  of  the  same  disorder, 
mentions  this  instrument  by  the  name  of  hUplmroxyston,  that  is,  an  tmlru- 
ment  for  scraping  the  eye-lids.  U is  delineated  by  He.ster,  P.  -,  tab.  lb, 
fig.  0. 
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when  it  is  evident  that  the  concoction  is  completed,  it  is  not 
improper  to  gargle  with  mustard,  and  after  that  to  rub  the  head 
and  face  a considerable  time. 

Rhinion. — The  collyrium  best  adapted  to  this  case  is  that 
called  rhinion.  Which  contains  of  myrrh  p.  X.  i.  poppy  tears, 
acacia  juice,  pepper,  gum,  each  p.  X-  *•  blood-stone,  Phry- 
gian-stone, lycium,  scissile-stone,  each  p.  X-  ii-  calcined 
copper  p.  X-  iv.  The  pyxinum  also  is  suitable  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Basilican  of  Euelpides. — But  if  the  eyes  be  scabrous,  which 
mostly  happens  in  the  angles,  the  rhinion  mentioned  already 
may  be  serviceable.'  For  the  same  purpose  that  maybe  useful, 
which  contains,  of  rasile  verdigris,  long  pepper,  poppy  tears, 
each  p.  X.  ii.  white  pepper,  gum,  each  p.  X.  iv.  cadmia  washed, 
ceruss,  each  p.  X-  vi.  However,  there  is  none  better  than  that 
of  Euelpides,  which  he  called  basilicon.  It  contains  of  poppy 
tears,  ceruss,  Asian-stone,  each  p.  X.  ii.  gum  p.  X-  xiii.  white 
pepper  p.  X-  iv.  saffron  p.  X-  vi.  psoricum*  p.  X.  xiii.  Now 
there  is  no  simple,  which  by  itself  is  called  psoricum ; but  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  chalcitis  and  a little  more  than  half  its  quantity 
of  cadmia  are  rubbed  together  with  vinegar  ; and  this  being  put 
into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  covered  over  with  fig-leaves,  is  de- 
posited under  ground  for  twenty  days,  and  being  taken  up  again 
it  is  powdered,  and  thus  is  called  psoricum.  The  basilicon  col- 
lyrium, too,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  proper  for  all  disorders  of 
the  eyes,  that  are  not.  treated  by  mild  medicines. 

But  when  compound  medicines  are  not  to  be  had,  both  honey 
and  wine  mitigate  an  asperity  in  the  angles.  These  and  a dry 
lippitude  too  are  relieved  by  an  application  of  bread,  softened 
with  wine,  over  the  eyes.  For  since  there  is  generally  a 
humour,  which  exasperates  sometimes  the  eye  itself,  sometimes 
the  angles,  or  eyelids  ; by  this  application,  if  any  humour  is  dis- 
chaiged,  it  is  drawn  away,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  lodged  near,  is 
repelled. 

OJ  a dimness  in  the  eyes. — A dimness  comes  upon  the  eyes, 

T Dioscorides  gives  the  same  process  for  making  of  psoricum;  only  lie 
orders  the  vessel  to  be  buried  in  dung  for  forly  days,  about  the  heats  of  the 
dog  star.  Lib.  v.  cap.  bOO. 
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sometimes  from  a lippitude,  at  other  times  even  without  that, 
from  old  age,  or  weakness.  If  the  disorder  proceeds  from  the 
relics  of  a lippitude,  the  collyrium  called  asclepias  is  serviceable. 
Likewise  that  which  is  composed  of  crocomagma. 

The  collyrium,  which  is  called  diacrocou  ($«*  xfis-a)  is  com- 
posed peculiarly  for  this.  It  contains  of  pepper  p.  X-  i.  Cilician 
saffron,  poppy  tears,  ceruss,  each  p.  X.  ii.  psoricum,  gum,  each 
p.  X.  iv. 

But  if  it  arises  from  old  age  or  weakness,  it  may  he  proper  to 
anoint  with  the  best  honey,  and  cyprine  and  old  oil.  But  it  is 
most  expedient  to  mix  together  one  part  of  balsam,  and  two  of 
old,  or  cyprine  oil,  and  three  parts  of  the  most  pungent  honey. 
The  medicines  prescribed  above  for  a dimness  from  a lippitude, 
and  those  mentioned  before  for  diminishing  cicatrices,  are  useful 
in  this  case  too. 

Whoever  is  troubled  with  a dimness  must  walk  much,  use 
exercise,  frequent  bathing,  at  which  time  the  whole  body  must 
be  rubbed,  but  principally  the  head,  with  iris  ointment  till  it 
sweat;  after  that  it  must  be  veiled,  and  not  uncovered,  till  after 
he  has  got  home,  and  the  sweat  and  heat  have  ceased.  Then  he 
must  keep  to  an  acrid  and  extenuating  diet;  and  after  the  inter- 
val of  some  days  use  a gargarism  of  mustard. 

Of  a cataract.— A suffusion  also,  which  the  Greeks  call  hjqpo- 
chysis  {b'rrb'xyo'if),  sometimes  obstructs  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  where 
vision  is  performed.  If  this  disorder  be  inveterate,  it  requires 
an  operation  to  remove  it.  At  the  beginning,  sometimes  it  is 
discussed  by  certain  methods  adapted  to  the  case.  It  is  expe- 
dient to  bleed  in  the  forehead,  or  nose;  to  cauterize  the  veins  in 
the  temples  ; by  the  use  of  gargarisms  to  evacuate  phlegm ; to 
use  fumigations ; to  anoint  the  eyes  with  acrid  medicines.  The 
best  diet  is  such  as  extenuates  phlegm. 

A palsy  of  the  eyes. — Nor  is  a palsy  of  the  eyes  (which  the 
Greeks  call  paralysis)  to  be  cured  by  any  different  diet,  or  dif- 
ferent medicines,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  describe 
the  distemper.  It  happens,  then,  sometimes  in  one  eye,  some- 
times in  both,  either  from  a blow,  or  from  an  epilepsy,  or  spasms, 
where  the  eye  itself  is  strongly  convulsed,  so  that  it  can  neither 
be  directed  to  any  particular  object,  nor  be  kept  fixed  ; but  moves 
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to  and  fro  involuntarily;  and  therefore  cannot  see  any  thing 
distinctly. 

Of  a mydriasis. — What  the  Greeks  call  a mydriasis  (jj-votixn;) 
is  not  very  different  from  this  distemper.  The  pupil  is  dilated, 
the  sight  grows  dull,  and  almost  dim.  This  kind  of  weakness  is 
extremely  difficult  to  remove.  Against  both  disorders,  that  is, 
the  palsy  and  mydriasis,  we  must  use  the  same  remedies  as  have 
been  prescribed  in  a dimness  of  the  eyes,  with  a few  alterations  ; 
thus,  for  the  head,  to  the  iris  oil  must  be  added  sometimes  vine- 
gar, sometimes  nitre;  it  is  sufficient  to  anoint  the  eyes  with 
honey.  In  the  latter  disorder  some  have  made  use  of  hot  waters,4, 
and  been  relieved ; others,  without  any  apparent  cause,  have 
suddenly  lost  their  sight.  Some  of  these,  after  continuing  blind 
for  some  time,  from  a sudden  purging,  have  recovered  their 
sight ; whence  it  seems  the  less  improper,  both  when  the  disorder 
is  recent,  and  when  it  is  of  some  standing,  to  procure  stools  by 
medicines,  in  order  to  force  all  the  noxious  matter  into  the 
lower  parts. 

A weakness  of  Ihe  eyes. — Besides  these,  there  is  a kind  of  weak- 
ness of  the  eyes,  in  which  patients  see  well  enough  in  the  day- 
time, but  not  at  all  in  the  night ; which  never  happens  to  a 
woman,  when  her  menstrual  discharge  is  regular.  But  persons 
labouring  under  this  disorder,  ought  to  be  anointed  with  the 
blood  of  a liver  (particularly  the  liver  of  a he  goat;  if  that  cannot 
be  hao,  of  a she  goat)  that  drops  from  it  while  roasting  ; and 
they  ought  to  eat  the  liver  itself.  They  may,  nevertheless,  not 
improperly  make  use  of  the  same  medicines  that  extenuate 
either  cicatrices  or  an  asperity.  Some  powder  the  seed  of  purs- 
lane, and  add  honey  to  it,  till  the  mixture  be  of  such  a consis- 
tence, as  not  to  drop  off  a probe,  and  anoint  with  that.  They 
must  also  use  exercises,  bathing,  and  frictions. 

Of  external  hurts  in  the  eyes. — These  disorders  all  arise  from 
internal  causes.  But  externally  the  eye  may  be  hurt  by  a blow, 
so  as  to  become  blood-shot.  There  is  nothing  more  proper  for 
this  case  than  anointing  with  the  blood  of  a pigeon,  or  ringdove, 

* By  our  author’s  using  the  plural  number  here,  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  he  does  not  intend  mineral  hot  waters. 
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or  swallow.  Nor  is  this  practice  without  reason  ; since  the  sight 
of  these  birds  being  hurt  by  some  accident,  in  a little  time  is 
restored,  and  that  of  the  swallow  soonest ; which  gave  rise  to  the 
fable,  that  their  parents  perform  by  an  herb  the  cure,  which  is 
really  the  work  of  nature.  Their  blood,  therefore,  is  a very 
proper  remedy  for  our  eyes  in  external  hurts,  in  these  different 
degrees  of  efficacy;  the  blood  of  a swallow  is  best,  next  that  of  a 
ringdove;  that  of  a pigeon  is  least  medicinal  both  to  itself 
and  us. 

Over  an  eye  that  has  received  a blow,  in  order  to  assuage  the 
inflammation,  it  is  also  proper  to  apply  cataplasms.  Now,  sal 
ammoniac,  or  any  other,  ought  to  be  very  finely  powdered,  oil 
being  dropped  in  by  degrees,  till  it  acquire  the  consistence  of 
strigment.  Then  this  is  to  be  mixed  with  barley-meal  boiled  in 
mulse.  Upon  a review  of  all  the  cures  published  even  by  phy- 
sicians, it  is  easy  to  see,  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  disorders  of  the  eyes,  which  may  not  be  sometimes 
removed  by  very  simple  and  obvious  remedies. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EARS. 

Thus  far  we  have  recited  those  disorders  of  the  eyes,  in  which 
medicines  are  most  efficacious  ; we  must  now  proceed  to  the 
ears,  the  part,  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  us  next  in  use- 
fulness to  the  eyes.  But  in  these  the  danger  is  much  greater. 
For  the  mischief  arising  from  the  distempers  of  the  eyes  is  con- 
fined to  themselves  ; whereas  inflammations  and  pains  of  the 
ears  sometimes  occasion  madness  and  death;  which  makes  it  the 
more  necessary  to  administer  speedy  relief  in  their  beginnings, 
to  prevent  any  greater  danger. 

Wherefore,  when  a person  first  feels  a pain,  he  ought  to  fast, 
and  observe  a strict  regimen;  the  day  following,  if  the  disorder 
increases,  to  clip  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  anoint  it  all  over  with 
ointment  of  iris  warm,  and  to  cover  it.  But  a violent  pain, 
attended  with  a fever  and  watching,  requires  also  bleeding.  If 
particular  circumstances  prevent  that,  the  body  must  be  kept 
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open.  Hot  cataplasms,  too,  frequently  changed,  are  serviceable  ; 
either  of  the  meal  of  fenugreek,  or  linseed,  or  any  other,  boiled 
in  mulse.  Sponges  also  squeezed  out  of  hot  water  are  proper  to 
apply  now  and  then.  When  the  pain  is  eased,  cerate,  made 
either  of  iris  or  cyprine  oil,  ought  to  be  put  round  it.  In  some, 
however,  that  which  is  made  of  oil  of  roses  succeeds  better.  If 
a violent  inflammation  prevents  sleep  entirely,  to  the  cataplasm 
ought  to  be  added  half  its  quantity  of  poppy  heads  toasted  and 
powdered  ; and  then  these  may  be  boiled  together  in  passum  or 
mulse.  It  is  proper,  too,  to  infuse  some  medicine  into  the  ear; 
which  ought  always  to  be  made  tepid  first,  and  is  most  conve- 
niently dropped  in  by  a strigil.*  When  the  ear  is  filled,  soft 
wool  is  to  be  put  into  it  to  keep  the  liquor  from  returning.  And 
these  are  general  remedies. 

Now  the  medicines  for  injection  are  the  juice  of  roses,  and  the 
roots  of  reeds,  and  oil,  in  which  worms  have  been  boiled,  and  the 
liquor  of  bitter  almonds,  or  that  which  is  pressed  from  a peach 
kernel.  The  compositions  for  alleviating  the  inflammation  and 
pain  are  generally  these:  of  castor,  poppy  tears,  equal  quantities 
powdered,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  passum.  Or  equal  quan- 
tities of  poppy  tears,  saffron,  and  myrrh,  are  beat;  rose-oil  and 
passum  being  added  alternately.  Or  the  bitter  part  of  an  Egyp- 
tian bean  is  powdered,  and  rose-oil  added  to  it ; with  which  some 
also  mix  a little  myrrh,  or  poppy  tears,  or  frankincense  with 
breast  milk,  or  the  juice  of  bitter  almonds  with  rose-oil.  Or 
castor,  myrrh,  and  poppy  tears  in  equal  quantities,  with  passum. 
Or  of  saffron  p.  X-  i.  myrrh,  scissile  alum,  each  p.  X-  i»i-  and 
in  powdering  these,  three  cyathi  of  passum  are  to  be  gradually 
mixed  with  them,  and  less  than  a cyathus  of  honey.  This  is  one 
of  the  principal  remedies.  Or  poppy  tears  with  vinegar.  We 
may  also  use  Themison’s  composition,  which  consists  of  castor, 
opopanax,  poppy  tears  with  vinegar,  each  p.  X.  ii.  aphronitre 
p.  X-  iv.  which  being  powdered  are  incorporated  with  passum, 
till  they  be  of  the  consistence  of  cerate  ; and  so  laid  by.  When 
they  are  wanted  for  use,  the  medicine  is  again  rubbed  down  by  a 

* Strigil.] — This  is  used  by  other  authors  to  signify  a currycomb,  or  that 
instrument  with  which  the  sordes  were  scraped  off  the  skin  at  the  baths; 
but  in  this  place  it  can  be  taken  for  nothing  else  but  a tube  or  syringe. 
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pestle,  with  the  addition  of  passum.  This  is  a constant  rule 
whenever  a medicine  is  too  thick  for  dropping  into  the  ear,  that 
liquor  must  he  added,  with  which  it  ought  to  be  compounded,  till 
it  be  sufficiently  fluid. 

Of  pus  in  the  ears. — But  if  thei-e  is  pus  in  the  ears,  it  is  proper 
to  infuse  lycium  by  itself:  or  ointment  of  iris;  or  juice  of  leek 
with  honey  ; or  juice  of  centory  with  passum  ; or  juice  of  a pome- 
granate warmed  in  its  own  shell,  with  the  addition  of  a small 
proportion  of  myrrh.  A proper  mixture  is  also  made  of  the 
myrrh  called  stacte  p.  X.i.  the  same  quantity  of  saffron,  twenty- 
five  bitter  almonds,  a cyathus  and  half  of  honey;  which,  being 
rubbed  together,  are  to  be  warmed  in  a pomegranate  shell,  when 
they  are  to  be  used.  Those  medicines,  which  are  compounded 
for  an  ulcerated  mouth,  are  equally  sanative  to  ulcers  of  the  ears. 
If  these  be  of  pretty  long  standing,  and  there  is  a great  discharge 
of  sanies,  the  proper  composition  is  that  generally  ascribed  to 
Erasistratus.  It  contains  of  pepper,  saffron,  each  p.  X-  i. 
myrrh,  misy  calcined,  each  p.  X-  **■  calcined  copper  p.  X-  *'• 
These  are  rubbed  down  with  wine  ; when  they  are  grown  dry , 
three  heminse  of  passum  are  added,  and  they  are  boiled  together. 
When  they  are  to  he  used,  honey  and  wine  are  added  to  them. 
There  is  also  a medicine  of  Ptolemaeus  the  surgeon ; which  con- 
tains mastich,  galls,  of  each  p.  X-  i.  omphacium  p.  X-  '• 
juice  of  the  pomegranate.  That  of  Menophilus  is  very  efficacious, 
which  consists  of  the  following  things;  of  long  pepper  p.  i. 
castor  p.  X.  ii-  myrrh,  saffron,  poppy  tears,  Syrian  nard,  frank- 
incense, pomegranate  bark,  the  inner  part  of  an  Egyptian  bean, 
hitter  almonds,  the  best  honey,  each  p.  X.  iv.  W hen  they  are 
powdered,  the  sharpest  vinegar  is  added,  till  the  whole  be  of  the 
consistence  of  passum.  There  is  also  a composition  of  Crato’s  ; 
of  cinnamon,  cassia,  each  p.  X.  i.  nard,  lycium,  myrrh,  each 
p.  X-  i-  aloes  p.  X-  >>•  honey  three  cyathi,  wine  a sextarius. 
Of  these  the  lycium  is  boiled  with  the  wine;  after  that  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients.  But  if  the  quantity  of  pus  be  great, 
and  there  is  a bad  smell ; of  rasile  verdigris,  frankincense,  each 
p.  >£•  honey  two  cyathi,  of  vinegar  four,  are  boiled  all 
together.  When  the  composition  is  to  be  used,  it  is  mixed  with 
sweet  wine.  Or  scissile  alum,  poppy  tears,  juice  of  acacia  are 
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mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  to  these  is  added  juice  of  henbane 
less  than  half  the  quantity  of  any  of  the  other  ingredients;  and 
these,  being  powdered,  are  diluted  with  wine.  The  juice  of 
henbane,  too,  by  itself  is  pretty  good. 

Asclepiades  compounded  a general  remedy  against  all  disorders 
of  the  ears,  which  is  now  approved  by  experience.  In  it  there 
are  of  cinnamon,  cassia,  each  p.  X.  i.  flowers  of  round  cyperus, 
castor,  white  pepper,  and  long,  amomum,  myrobalans,  each  two 
scruples,  male  frankincense,  Syrian  nard,  fat  myrrh,  saffron, 
aphronitre,  each  p.  X.  ii.  Which  being  powdered  separately, 
and  afterwards  mixed,  are  rubbed  down  with  vinegar  ; and  being 
thus  preserved,  are  diluted  with  vinegar  when  used.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  sphragis  of  Polybus,  liquified  with  sweet  wine, 
is  a general  remedy  for  disorders  in  the  ears;  which  composition 
is  contained  in  the  former  book. 

But  if  sanies  is  discharged,  and  there  is  a tumor,  it  is  not 
improper  to  wash  it  with  diluted  wine  by  a syringe ; and  then  to 
infuse  rough  wine  mixed  with  oil  of  roses,  and  the  addition  of  a 
little  spodium,  or  lycium  with  milk,  or  the  juice  of  the  blood 
herb,  with  oil  of  roses,  or  juice  of  pomegranate,  with  a very 
small  proportion  of  myrrh. 

If  there  are  also  four  ulcers,  it  is  better  to  wash  them  with 
mulse;  and  after  that,  some  one  of  the  compositions  mentioned 
above,  that  contains  honey,  is  infused.  If  the  pus  flows  more 
plentifully,  in  that  case  the  hair  of  the  head  is  to  be  clipped 
close,  and  plenty  of  warm  water  poured  over  it;  also  gargarisms 
must  be  used,  and  walking  to  lassitude,  with  a sparing  diet.  If 
blood  likewise  appears  from  the  ulcers,  lycium  with  milk  ought 
to  be  infused;  or  a decoction  of  roses  in  water ; with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  juice  either  of  blood  herb,  or  acacia. 

But  if  a fungus  has  grown  upon  the  ulcers,  which  is  fetid,  and 
discharges  blood,  it  ought  to  be  washed  with  tepid  water  ; and 
after  that,  the  composition  infused,  which  is  made  of  frankin- 
cense, verdigris,  vinegar,  and  honey  ; or  honey  boiled  with 
verdigris.  Copper  scales,  too,  with  sandarach  powdered  is 
proper  to  be  dropped  in  by  a pipe. 

Of  worms  in  Ike  ears. — When  worms  are  generated  there,  if 
they  be  within  reach,  they  must  be  drawn  out  with  a specillum 
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oricularium,*  if  farther  in,  they  must  be  killed  by  medicines  ; 
and  means  used  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  more.  White  helle- 
bore powdered  with  vinegar  answers  both  these  intentions.  The 
ear  ought  to  be  washed  also  with  a decoction  of  horehound  in 
wine.  Thus  the  worms  being  killed,  slide  down  into  the  entrance 
of  the  ear,  from  whence  they  may  be  taken  out  with  great 
ease. 

Obstructions  in  the  ears.— If  the  orifice  of  the  ear  be  straitened, 
and  a thick  sanies  is  contained  within,  the  best  honey  ought  to 
be  put  into  it.  If  that  does  little  good,  to  a cyathus  and  half  of 
the  best  honey  must  be  added  of  rasile  verdigris  p.  >£.  ii.  which 
are  to  be  boiled  together,  and  made  use  of.  Iris  also  with  honey 
is  good  for  the  same  purpose.  Likewise  of  honey  and  oil  of  roses 
two  scruples.  Also  of  galbanum  p.  X-  ii-  myrrh  with  honey, 
and  ox-gall,  each  p.  X.  ii.  wine  a sufficient  quantity  to  dilute 
the  myrrh. 

Dulness  of  hearing. — When  a person  grows  dull  of  hearing 
(which  most  commonly  happens  after  long  pains  of  the  head),  in 
the  first  place  it  is  proper  to  inspect  the  ear  itself.  For  there 
will  appear  either  a crust,  such  as  grows  upon  ulcers,  or  a collec- 
tion of  the  cerumen.  If  there  is  a crust,  either  wrarm  oil  must 
be  infused,  or  verdigris  with  honey,  or  juice  of  leek,  or  a little 
nitre  with  mulse.  And  when  this  crust  tails  forward,  it  must  be 
washed  with  tepid  water,  that  after  it  has  fairly  disengaged  itself 
it  may  be  the  easier  pulled  out  by  the  specillum  oricularium.  If 
there  be  cerumen,  and  this  is  soft,  it  must  be  taken  out  with  the 
same  instrument.  But  if  it  be  hard,  vinegar  and  a little  nitre 
with  it  must  be  injected  ; and  when  it  is  softened,  the  ear  should 
be  washed  in  the  same  manner,  and  cleansed.  And  if  a heaviness 
of  the  head  remain,  the  hair  must  be  clipped,  and  the  head 
gently  rubbed,  but  a long  time,  with  the  oil  of  iris  or  laurel,  and 
with  either  of  these  may  be  mixed  a little  vinegar;  then  the 
patient  must  take  a long  walk,  and  after  anointing,  foment  the 
head  gently  with  warm  water;  and  make  use  of  food  of  the 
weakest  and  middle  class,  and  more  especially  take  diluted 
drinks;  sometimes  use  gargarisms.  Into  the  ear  must  be 

* The  specillum  oricularium,  from  its  use  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
must  have  been  some  kind  of  forceps. 
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infused  castor  with  vinegar  and  laurel-oil,  and  the  juice  of  radish 
rind,  or  the  juice  of  wild  cucumber,  with  the  addition  of  rose 
leaves  powdered.  The  juice  also  of  unripe  grapes  infused  with 
oil  of  roses,  is  pretty  good  against  a deafness. 

Of  a noise  in  the  ears. — The  disorder  is  of  a different  nature, 
where  there  is  a noise  within  the  ears  themselves  ; and  this  pre- 
vents them  from  receiving  an  external  sound.  This  is  slightest 
when  it  proceeds  from  a gravedo ; worse,  when  it  is  occasioned 
bv  a distemper  or  inveterate  pains  of  the  head  ; worst  of  all,  when 
it  is  the  harbinger  of  some  violent  disease,  and  particularly'  of  an 
epilepsy.  If  it  happens  from  a gravedo,  the  ear  ought  to  be 
cleansed,  and  the  patient  hold  in  his  breath,  till  some  frothy 
moisture  issue  from  it.  If  from  a distemper  or  pain  of  the  head, 
the  same  rules  as  prescribed  in  a dulness  of  hearing  must  be 
practised  with  regard  to  exercise,  friction,  pouring  on  of  cold 
water,  and  the  use  of  gargarisms  ; no  food  but  such  as  extenuates 
must  be  used  ; juice  of  radish  with  oil  of  roses,  or  with  the  juice 
of  the  root  of  wild  cucumber,  must  be  infused  into  the  ear,  or 
castor  with  vinegar  and  laurel-oil.  Hellebore  is  also  rubbed 
with  vinegar,  then  incorporated  with  boiled  honey,  and  being 
made  into  a collyrium,  is  introduced  into  the  ear.  If  it  has 
begun  without  these,  and  therefore  gives  reason  to  fear  the  ap- 
proach of  some  terrible  disease,  castor  ought  to  be  infused  into 
the  ear  with  vinegar,  or  oil,  either  of  iris  or  laurel;  or  together 
with  the  last,  castor  and  the  juice  of  bitter  almonds;  or  myrrh 
and  nitre  with  oil  of  roses  and  vinegar.  But  a proper  diet  is 
more  serviceable  in  this  case  too.  And  the  same  rules  are  to  be 
observed,  which  I prescribed  above,  even  with  greater  exactness; 
besides  which,  the  patient  must  refrain  from  wine,  till  the  noise 
cease. 

But  if  at  the  same  time  there  are  both  a noise  and  an  inflam- 
mation, it  is  sulficient  to  inject  laurel-oil,  or  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed from  bitter  almonds;  with  which  some  mix  either  castor 
or  myrrh. 

Oj  extraneous  bodies  in  the  ears. — It  sometimes  happens  too, 
that  something  falls  into  the  ear,  as  a small  stone,  or  some 
animal.  If  a flee  has  got  into  it,  a little  wool  must  be  pressed 
in  ; and  if  it  comes  upon  that,  it  is  drawn  out  with  it.  If  it  has 
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not  followed  it,  or  it  be  any  other  animal,  a probe  wrapped  in 
wool  must  be  dipped  into  the  most  adhesive  resin,  particularly 
turpentine,  and  this  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  ear,  and  turned 
round  there  ; for  it  will  certainly  catch  hold  of  it,  and  bring  it 
away.  But  if  it  be  any  lifeless  thing,  it  must  be  drawn  out  by 
the  specillum  oricularium,  or  a blunt  hook,  but  little  bent.  If 
these  means  do  not  succeed,  it  may  be  drawn  out  by  resin  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  in  the  preceding  case.  Sternutatories 
also  are  very  proper  to  force  it  out,  or  water  strongly  injected  by 
a syringe.  The  following  method  is  also  practised  in  this  case  ; 
a board  is  laid  down,*  supported  in  the  middle,  with  both  ends 
hanging  over,  and  the  patient  is  tied  upon  that,  lying  on  that 
side,  the  ear  of  which  is  affected,  so  that  he  does  not  reach  over 
the  board;  then  the  end  of  the  board,  where. his  feet  are,  must 
be  struck  with  a hammer,  and  thus,  by  shaking  the  ear,  what  is 
within  it  drops  out. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Ulcers  in  the  nostrils  must  be  fomented  with  the  steam  of  hot 
water.  This  is  done  both  by  applying  a squeezed  sponge,  and 
putting  under  the  nostrils  a narrow-mouthed  vessel  filled  with 
hot  water.  After  this  fomentation,  the  ulcers  are  to  be  anointed 
either  with  dross  of  lead,  or  ceruss,  or  litharge.  \V  hen  a peison 
powders  any  of  these,  he  may  add,  while  they  are  rubbed,  alter- 
nately wine  and  myrtle-oil,  till  he  make  it  of  the  consistence  of 
honey.  But  if  these  ulcers  be  near  the  mouth,  and  have  several 
crusts,  and  a fetid  smell,  which  kind  the  Greeks  call  ozmna  (o^aiva), 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  cure 
that  disease.  Nevertheless,  the  following  things  may  be  tried; 
to  clip  the  hair  of  the  head  close  to  the  skin,  and  daily  to  rub  it 
briskly,  and  pour  plenty  of  warm  water  over  it ; to  walk  much  ; 
to  eat  sparingly,  and  such  food  as  is  neither  acrid  nor  of  the 

* I could  make  no  proper  sense  of  this  sentence  according  to  the  present 
pointing,  and  therefore  have  altered  the  punctuation  in  this  manner  ; tabula 
quoque  collocatur,  media  inhccrcns,  capitibus  utrinque  pendentibus,  etc. 
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stongest  kind.  Then  to  put  into  the  nostril  honey  with  a very 
little  turpentine  resin  (which  is  done  by  a probe  wrapped  up  in 
wool),  and  let  this  moisture  be  drawn  in  by  the  breath  till  the 
taste  of  it  be  perceived  in  the  mouth.  For  by  these  means  the 
crusts  are  loosened,  which  ought  then  to  be  discharged  by 
sneezing.  The  ulcers  being  thus  cleansed  must  be  fumigated 
with  the  vapour  of  hot  water;  afterwards  should  be  applied  either 
lycium  diluted  with  wine,  or  the  lees  of  oil,  or  omphacium,  or 
juice  of  mint,  or  of  horehound  ; or  of  copperas  that  has  been  burnt 
white,  and  then  powdered  ; or  the  pulp  of  a squill  bruised  ; to 
any  of  these  honey  may  be  added,  of  which  in  the  other  mixtures 
there  ought  to  be  only  a very  small  part;  with  the  copperas  so 
much  as  to  make  it  liquid  ; but  with  the  squill  a considerable 
quantity  ; then  the  end  of  a probe  must  be  wrapped  in  wool,  and 
dipped  into  the  medicine ; and  by  that  the  ulcers  are  to  be 
incarned.  And  further,  a piece  of  lint  is  to  be  rolled  up  in  an 
oblong  form,  and  dipped  in  the  same  medicine,  which  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  nostril,  and  loosely  tied  at  the  lower  part. 
This  ought  to  be  done  twice  a-day  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
thrice  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Of  fleshy  caruncles  in  the  nostrils. — Sometimes  in  the  nostrils 
there  grow  caruncles  resembling  women’s  nipples,  and  these 
adhere  to  its  extremities,  where  it  is  cartilaginous.  These  ought 
to  be  treated  with  escharotic  medicines;  by  which  they  are  cer- 
tainly consumed.  A polypus  (’nroXvvru.)  is  a caruncle  sometimes 
white,  sometimes  inclining  to  a red  colour,  which  sticks  to  the 
bones  of  the  nostrils  ; and  sometimes  spreading  towards  the  lips, 
it  fills  the  nostril,  at  other  times  reaching  backward  through  the 
opening  by  which  the  breath  passes  from  the  nose  to  the  fauces, 
increases  so  much,  that  it  may  he  seen  behind  the  uvula  ; and 
almost  suffocates  the  patient,  especially  when  the  south  or  east 
wind  blows.  It  is  generally  soft,  seldom  hard;  and  the  latter 
obstructs  the  breath  more,  dilates  the  nostrils,  and  is  commonly 
ol  the  cancerous  nature,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  touched. 

I he  other  kind  is  generally  cured  by  cutting;  sometimes  however 
it  withers,  il  by  means  ot  lint  or  a penecillum,  that  composition 
be  thrust  up  into  the  nose,  which  contains  of  Sinopian  minium, 
chalcitis,  lime,  sandarach,  each  p.  X-  *•  copperas  p.  X-  ii. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACHE. 

In  the  tooth-ache,  a disorder  that  may  justly  be  ranked  even 
amongst  the  greatest  torments,  the  use  of  wine  must  be  entirely 
forbid ; and  at  first  a total  abstinence  from  food  must  be  observed; 
afterwards  it  may  be  taken  sparingly,  but  soft,  lest  the  teeth  be 
irritated  by  chewing.  Then  externally,  by  means  of  a sponge, 
the  steam  of  hot  water  is  to  be  applied,  and  a cerate  made  of 
cyprine  or  iris-oil  spread  upon  wool,  and  the  head  must  also  be 
covered.  But  if  the  pain  be  more  severe,  a clyster  is  useful, 
with  hot  cataplasms  applied  to  the  cheek,  as  also  some  medicinal 
hot  liquor  held  in  the  mouth,  and  frequently  changed.  For 
which  purpose  is  used  a decoction  of  cinquefoil  root  in  diluted 
wine;  and  henbane  root  either  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  diluted 
wine,  with  the  addition  of  a little  salt  to  either  of  them ; and 
poppy  heads  not  over  dry,  and  mandrake  root  prepared  in  the 
same  manner.  But  in  these  three,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
swallow  what  is  in  the  mouth.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  white 
poplar  boiled  in  diluted  wine  does  very  well  for  this  purpose  ; or 
hartshorn  shavings  in  vinegar,  and  catmint  with  teda+  and  a 
mellow  fig ; also  a mellow  fig  either  in  mulse,  or  in  vinegar  and 
honey,  and  when  the  fig  is  dissolved  by  boiling,  the  liquor  is 
strained.  A probe  also  wrapped  up  in  wool  is  dipped  into  hot 
oil,  and  used  to  touch  the  tooth  itself.  Moreover  something  like 
cataplasms  are  put  into  the  tooth.  Forwhich  end  the  innei  pait 
of  the  shell  of  an  acid  and  dry  pomegranate  is  powdered,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  galls  and  pine  bark,  and  with  these  is  mixed 
minium;  which  being  powdered,  are  brought  to  a consistence 
with  rain  water  ; or  panaces,  poppy  tears,  hog’s  fennel,  stavesacre 
without  its  seeds,  powdered  in  equal  proportions;  or  three  paits 
of  galbanum,  and  a fourth  of  poppy  tears.  Whatever  is  applied 
to  the  teeth,  a cerate,  such  as  is  directed  above,  ought  neverthe- 

* The  teda  is  a tree  very  like  the  pine,  abounding  with  resin.  Pliny  says, 
that  all  the  trees,  that  afford  resin,  by  an  excess  of  fat  are  changed  into  the 
teda.  Hence  teda  is  often  used  for  a torch  in  Latin  authors.  Vid.  1 Itn. 
Nat.  His.  lib.  xvi.  c.  10.  and  lib.  xvii.  c.  24. 
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less  to  be  kept  upon  the  cheek,  and  covered  with  wool.  Some 
also  bruise  and  spread  upon  linen,  myrrh,  cardamoms,  of  each 
p.  X-  >•  saffron,  pellitory,  figs,  pepper,  each  p.  X-  'v-  mustard 
p.  X.  viii.  and  apply  this  to  the  arm  of  that  side,  where  tho 
painful  tooth  is  ; if  it  be  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  the  part  next  the 
scapula ; if  in  the  lower,  on  that  next  the  breast ; and  this 
relieves  the  pain  ; and  when  it  has  given  ease,  it  must  be  imme- 
diately taken  away. 

Now  if  the  tooth  be  spoiled,  we  need  not  be  hasty  in  extracting 
it,  unless  there  be  a necessity  for  it ; but  in  such  a case,  to  all 
the  fomentations  directed  before,  must  be  added  some  stronger 
compositions  to  ease  the  pain.  Such  as  is  that,  which  contains 
of  poppy  tears  p.  X-  >•  pepper  p.  X-  ii.  sory*  p.  X.  x.  these  are 
powdered  and  mixed  up  with  galbanum,  and  put  round  the 
affected  tooth  ; or  that  of  Menemaehus  principally  for  double 
teeth,  in  which  are  of  saffron  p.  X-  i.  cardamoms,  soot  of  frank- 
incense, figs,  pepper,  pellitory,  each  p.  X.  iv.  mustard  p.  X.viii. 
Some  mix  of  pellitory,  pepper,  elaterium,  each  p.  X.  i.  scissile 
alum,  poppy  tears,  stavesacre,  crude  sulphur,  bitumen,  bay- 
berries,  mustard,  of  each  p.  X.  ii.  But  if  the  pain  make  it 
necessary  to  take  it  out,  a pepper  corn  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  in 
the  same  manner  an  ivy  berry  put  into  its  opening,  splits  the 
tooth,  so  that  it  comes  away  in  scales.  The  prickle  of  the 
planus  fish  also  (which  we  call  pastinaca,  the  Greeks  trygon)  is 
toasted,  then  powdered,  and  mixed  with  resin,  which, being  put 
round  the  tooth,  loosens  it.  Scissile  alum  likewise  put  into  the 
opening  disposes  the  tooth  to  come  away.  But  it  is  more  expe- 
dient to  wrap  this  in  a little  wool,  and  then  put  it  in  ; because  in 
that  way  it  both  preserves  the  tooth,  and  eases  the  pain.  These 
are  the  prescriptions  of  physicians ; but  the  experience  of  our 
peasants  has  discovered,  that  for  the  tooth-ache  the  herb  horse- 
mint  ought  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  put  into  a basin, 
and  water  infused  upon  it,  and  that  the  patient  should  sit  down 
close  by  it,  covered  all  over  with  clothes  ; and  then  red  hot  flints 
are  to  be  thrown  into  the  basin,  so  as  to  be  covered  with  the 
water,  and  the  patient  with  his  mouth  open  must  receive  the 

* Sory  was  a mineral  pi  much  the  same  virtues  as  misy  and  chalcitis;  it 
is  strong  scented,  ami  creates  a nausea.  It  is  produced  in  Egypt,  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Cyprus.  Dicscorid.  lib.  v.  c.  80S. 
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vapour,  close  wrapped  up  as  before  directed.  For  both  a plentiful 
sweat  follows,  and  a continued  stream  of  rheum  runs  from  the 
mouth,  which  secures  health  for  a pretty  long  time,  and  fre- 
quently for  a whole  year. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  TONSILS. 

If  the  tonsils  swell  from  an  inflammation  without  an  ulcer,  the 
head  must  he  covered  as  in  the  last  disorder,  and  the  part 
fomented  externally  with  the  vapour  of  hot  water;  the  patient 
must  walk  much  ; lie  in  bed  with  his  head  raised ; and  use  gar- 
garisms  of  the  repellent  medicines.  The  liquorice  root,  too, 
bruised,  and  boiled  in  passum  or  mulse,  has  the  same  effect.  And 
it  is  not  amiss  to  touch  them  gently  with  some  medicines  which 
are  made  in  this  manner:  the  juice  is  squeezed  from  a sweet 
pomegranate,  and  a sextarius  of  this  is  boiled  over  a gentle  fire  to 
the  consistence  of  honey ; then  saffron,  myrrh,  scissile  alum,  of 
each  p.  X.  ii.  are  powdered  separately,  and  to  these  are  added 
gradually  two  cyathi  of  mild  wine,  of  honey  one  ; after  that, 
they  are  mixed  with  the  first-mentioned  juice ; and  again  gently 
boiled;  or  a sextarius  of  the  same  juice  is  boiled  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  following  things  powdered  in  like  manner  are  added 
to  it;  of  nard  p.  X-  omphacium  p.  X.  i.  cinnamon,  myrrh,  cas- 
sia, each  p.  X.  i.  And  these  same  compositions  are  proper 
both  for  purulent  ears  and  nostrils.  The  food  in  this  disorder 
also  ought  to  be  mild,  lest  it  exasperate  the  inflammation. 

But  if  the  inflammation  is  so  greatas  to  obstruct  the  breath,  the 
patjent  must  rest  in  bed,  abstain  from  eating,  and  take  nothing 
else  but  warm  water  ; a clyster  must  also  be  given,  and  a garga- 
rism  used  of  figs  and  mulse  ; and  the  part  touched  with  honey  and 
omphacium.  Externally  the  hot  vapour  must  be  applied,  but 
for  a longer  time,  till  they  suppurate  and  break  of  themselves.  If 
pus  is  contained  within,  and  the  tumors  do  not  break,  the)' must 
be  cut.  Afterwards  the  patient  must  gargle  with  warm  mulse. 

But  if  with  an  inconsiderable  swelling  there  is  an  ulceration, 
for  a gargarism  there  must  be  added  to  the  cream  of  bran  a little 
honey,  and  the  ulcers  areto  be  anointed  with  the  following  medi- 
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cines;  three  cyathi  of  the  sweetest  passum  are  boiled  into  one  ; 
then  is  added  of  frankincense  p.  X-  '•  saffron,  myrrh  each,  p.  X. 
and  the  whole  is  set  upon  the  fire  again,  till  it  boil.  When 
the  ulcers  are  clean,  he  must  gargle  with  the  same  cream  of 
bran,  or  with’milk.  And  in  this  case  also  a mild  diet  is  necessary  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  sweet  wine. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  ULCERS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Ulcers  of  the  mouth,  if  they  be  attended  with  an  inflammation, 
and  are  foul  and  red,  are  best  treated  by  the  medicines  prepared 
from  pomegranates  mentioned  before.  And  a repellent  cream , 
with  the  addition  of  a little  honey,  is  to  be  held  in  the  mouth 
often;  the  patient  must  walk,  and  avoid  all  acrid  food.  When 
the  ulcers  begin  to  be  clean,  a mild  liquor,  and  sometimes  the 
best  water  is  to  be  kept  in  the  mouth  ; and  the  use  of  wine  undi- 
luted does  service,  also  a fuller  diet,  provided  it  be  not  at  all 
acrid.  The  ulcers  ought  to  be  sprinkled  with  scissile  alum,  and 
a little  more  than  half  its  quantity  of  unripe  galls. 

If  they  are  already  covered  with  crusts,  such  as  we  find  in 
burns,  the  compositions  which  the  Greeks  call  antherae  (ivSnpat) 
are  to  be  applied.  These  contain  of  long  cyperus,  myrrh,  san- 
darach,  alum,  equal  parts;  or,  of  saffron,  myrrh,  eachi  p.  X.  ii. 
iris,  scissile  alum,  sandarach,  each  p.  X.  iv.  long  cyperus 
p.  X.  viii.  Or,  of  galls,  myrrh,  each  p.  X.  ii.  scissile  alum, 
p.  X-  >i.  rose  leaves  p.  X.  iv.  But  some  mix  together  of  saffron 
p.  X.  scissile  alum,  myrrh,  each  p.  X.  i.  sandarach  p.  X-  ii. 
long  cyperus  p.  X.  iv.  The  former  are  sprinkled  on  dry  ; the 
last  is  applied  with  honey;  and  not  only  to  these  ulcers,  but  to 
the  tonsils  also. 

But  those  ulcers,  which  the  Greeks  call  aphtha;,  are  by  far  the 
most  dangerous;  that  is,  in  children  ; for  they  often  kill  them  ; 
in  men  and  women  there  is  not  the  same  danger.  They  begin 
at  the  gums,  next  possess  the  palate,  and  the  whole  mouth  ; then 
descend  to  the  uvula  and  fauces.  When  these  are  affected,  it  is 
not.easy  for  the  child  to  recover.  And  the  case  is  more  deplorable, 
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if  the  infant  is  yet  sucking  ; because  it  is  more  difficult  to 
apply  any  remedy.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  nurse  must  be 
obliged  to  exercise  by  walking  and  such  employments  as  move 
the  superior  parts  ; she  must  be  sent  to  the  bath,  and  ordered  to 
pour  warm  water  there  over  her  breasts  ; next,  her  food  must  be 
mild,  and  such  as  is  not  easily  corrupted  ; and  if  the  child  have 
a fever,  she  must  drink  water  ; if  not,  diluted  wine.  And  if  the 
nurse  is  costive,  she  must  have  a clyster ; if  phlegm  collects 
in  her  mouth,  a vomit.  Then,  for  the  infant,  the  ulcers 
must  he  anointed  with  honey,  to  which  is  added  that  kind  of 
rhus,*  which  is  called  Syrian,  or  bitter  almonds;  or  with  a mix- 
ture of  dry  rose  leaves,  pine  kernels,  and  mint  incorporated  wTith 
honey  ; or  that  medicine  may  be  used,  which  is  made  up  with 
mulberries  ; the  juice  of  which  is  boiled  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  pomegranate  to  the  consistence  of  honey ; and  in  the 
same  way  saffron,  myrrh,  alum, wine,  and  honey,  are  mixed  with 
it.  Nor  is  any  thing  to  be  given,  which  may  provoke  the  dis- 
charge of  humour.  If  the  child  is  come  to  more  strength,  he 
ought  to  gargle  with  such  mixtures,  as  have  been  mentioned 
before.  And  if  the  milder  medicines  do  but  little  service  here, 
such  are  to  be  used,  as  by  their  caustic  quality  may  cover  the 
ulcers  with  crusts.  The  scissile  alum  is  powerful,  or  chalcitis  or 
copperas.  Fasting  too,  in  as  great  a degree  as  the  patient  can 
bear,  does  service.  The  food  ought  to  be  mild;  however,  to 
cleanse  the  ulcers,  it  is  proper  to  give  sometimes  cheese  spread 
with  honey. 

* Rhus  is  a shrub  growing  in  rocky  places,  of  about  two  cubits  in  length  i 
it  has  long  leaves,  and  reddish  ; the  fruit  of  it  is  like  a grape  stone.  The 
bark  about  it  is  very  useful ; it  has  a styptic  quality,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  acacia.  It  was  used  by  the  tanners.  Dioscorid.  lib.  i. 
cap.  138.  It  is  supposed  to  be  rhus  obsoniorum,  or  sumach  of  the 
moderns. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  ULCERS  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Ulcers  of  the  tongue  require  no  other  medicines  than  those 
that  have  been  laid  down  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  chapter. 
But  such  as  arise  upon  the  side  of  it  continue  longest.  And  it  is 
necessary  to  inspect  whether  some  tooth  opposite  to  it  is  not 
too  sharp,  which  often  prevents  an  ulcer  in  that  part  from  heal- 
ing, and  for  that  reason  must  be  filed. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  PARUI, IDES  AND  ULCERS  IN  THE  GUMS. 

Some  painful  tubercles  also  grow  sometimes  in  the  gums  near 
the  teeth  ; the  Greeks  call  them  parulides  (TrapaxiSs-J.  It  is  pro- 
per, atthe  beginning,  to  rub  these  gently  with  powdered  salt,  or 
with  a mixture  of  fossile  salt  calcined,  and  cypress  and  catmint; 
then  to  wash  the  mouth  with  the  cream  of  lentils,  withal  holding 
the  mouth  open,  till  the  phlegm  is  sufficiently  discharged.  In 
a greater  inflammation  the  same  medicines  are  to  be  used,  as  were 
directed  before  for  ulcers  of  the  mouth  ; and  a little  soft  lint  is 
to  be  rolled  up  in  one  of  those  compositions,  which  I said  were 
called  anthera?,  and  that  must  be  put  between  the  tooth  and  the 
gum.  But  if  the  tumor  be  too  hard  to  admit  of  that,  the  steam 
of  hot  water,  by  means  of  a sponge,  must  be  used  externally, 
and  cerate  applied.  If  a suppuration  appears,  the  steam 
must  be  used  longer ; and  a hot  decoction  of  figs  in  mulse  must 
also  be  held  in  the  mouth.  And  the  tubercle  must  be  cut  before 
it  be  quite  ripe,  lest  the  pus,  by  continuing  there  too  long,  hurt 
the  bone.  If  the  tumor  be  pretty  large,  it  is  better  to  cut  it  out 
entirely,  so  that  the  tooth  may  be  freed  on  both  sides.  When 
the  pus  is  discharged,  if  the  wound  be  slight,  it  is  sufficient  to 
hold  warm  water  in  the  mouth,  and  to  foment  externally  with 
the  same  vapour;  if  it  be  larger  to  make  use  of  the  cream  of 
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lentils,  and  the  same  medicines,  by  which  other  ulcers  in  the 
mouth  are  cured. 

Other  ulcers  likewise  frequently  arise  in  the  gums,  which  are 
relieved  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
mouth  However,  it  is  highly  pi-oper  to  chew  privet,  and  hold 
the  juice  of  it  in  the  mouth.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that 
from  an  ulcer  in  the  gum,  whether  it  be  a parulis  or  not,  pus 
is  discharged  for  a long  time,  when  a tooth  is  either  rotten,  or 
broke,  or  the  bone  otherwise  spoiled,  and  that  commonly  proceeds 
from  a fistula.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  part  must  be  opened, 
and  the  tooth  extracted  ; if  there  be  any  exfoliation,  it  must  be 
taken  out;  if  any  part  of  it  is  spoiled,  it  must  be  scraped.  After 
which  the  same  methods  must  be  taken  as  were  prescribed  before 
in  the  cure  of  other  ulcers.  But  if  the  gums  leave  the  teeth,  the 
same  antherse  are  helpful.  It  does  good  also  to  chew  pears 
or  apples  not  very  ripe,  and  to  keep  their  juice  in  the 
mouth.  And  mild  vinegar  held  in  the  mouth  may  have  the 
same  effect. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  AN  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UVULA; 

A violent  inflammation  of  the  uvula  may  justly  excite  our  fears. 
Therefore,  in  this  case,  abstinence  is  necessary,  and  it  is  proper 
to  bleed  ; and  if  there  is  any  good  reason  against  that,  a clyster  is 
serviceable.  Besides,  the  head  must  be  covered,  and  kept  pretty 
high  ; next  a decoction  of  bramble  and  lentils  in  water  must  be 
used  as  a gargarism  ; and  the  uvula  itself  be  touched  with  honey 
mixed  either  with  omphacium,  or  galls,  or  scissile  alum.  The 
medicine  also,  which  is  called  andronium,  is  suitable  to  this  case. 
It  consists  of  scissile  alum,  scales  of  red  copper,  copperas,  galls, 
myrrh,  and  misy  ; which  are  powdered  separately,  and  being 
mixed, 'they  are  again  rubbed  with  the  addition  of  rough  wine,  to 
the  consistence  of  honey.  It  does  great  service  also  to  apply  to 
the  uvula  thejuice  of  celandine  by  means  of  a spoon.  V hen  the 
uvula  is  moistened  with  any  of  these,  a great  quantity  of  phlegm 
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runs  out;  and  when  that  ceases,  the  patient  must  gargle  with 
hot  wine. 

But  if  the  inflammation  be  slight,  it  is  sufficient  to  powder 
laser,  and  add  to  it  cold  water,  and  to  put  this  water  into  a 
spoon,  and  hold  it  below  the  uvula.  And  when  it  is  not  much 
swollen,  cold  water  alone,  used  in  the  same  way,  constringes  it. 
The  patient  must  also  use  a gargarism  of  water,  either  with  laser 
or  without  it.  But  the  chirurgical  cure  for  a lengthened  uvula, 
I shall  describe  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  A GANGRENE  OF  THF,  MOUTH. 

If  a gangrene  seizes  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  it  is  to  be  considered,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  the  body  be  in  a bad  habit ; if  it.  be,  that 
must  be  rectified;  and  then  we  may  proceed  to  the  cure  of  the 
ulcers.  But  if  that  disorder  be  on  the  surface,  it  does  wellenough  to 
sprinkle  a dry  anthera  upon  the  ulcer,  if  moist ; if  it  be  somewhat 
dry,  it  must  be  laid  on  with  a small  portion  of  honey ; if  a little 
deeper,  two  parts  of  burnt  paper,  and  one  of  orpiment;  if  the 
disorder  is  of  a considerable  depth,  three  parts  of  burnt  paper, 
and  a fourth  of  orpiment,  or  equal  parts  of  salt  and  iris,  both 
toasted  ; or  equal  parts  of  chalcitis,  lime,  and  orpiment.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  dip  lint  in  rose-oil,  and  apply  over  that  escharotic 
medicines,  to  prevent  their  hurting  the  sound  contiguous  part.. 
Some  also  throw  in  so  much  toasted  salt  into  a hemina  of  strong 
vinegar,  till  it  will  dissolve  no  more  ; next,  they  boil  away  the  vi- 
negar till  the  remainder  be  dry ; and  powder  the  salt,  and  sprinkle 
it  on  the  ulcers.  Now,  as  often  as  a medicine  is  applied,  both 
before  and  after,  the  mouth  must  be  washed  either  with  cream  of 
lentils,  or  a decoction  of  vetches,  or  olives,  or  vervains  in  water; 
and  with  any  of  these  must  be  mixed  a little  honey.  Vinegar  of 
squills  also  held  in  the  mouth  has  no  small  efficacy  against  these 
ulcers,  and  vinegar  mixed  again  with  the  salt  boiled  in  vinegar 
as  before  directed.  But  when  either  of  these  is  used,  it  must  be 
kept  in  the  mouth  a long  time  together,  and  be  .repeated  twice 
ut  thiice  in  a day,  as  the  malady  is  more  or  less  severe  And  if 
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the  patient  be  a child,  a probe  must  be  wrapped  in  wool,  and 
dipped  into  a medicine,  and  held  upon  the  ulcer ; lest,  for  want 
of  thought,  he  should  swallow  the  escharotics.  But  if  there  be 
a pain  in  the  gums,  and  some  of  the  teeth  be  loosened,  they  ought 
to  be  pulled  out;  for  they  very  much  obstruct  the  cure.  If  me- 
dicines do  no  service,  the  ulcers  will  require  to  be  cauterized; 
which,  however,  is  not  necessary  in  the  lips,  because  it  is  more 
convenient  to  cut  them  out.  And  both  that  which  is  cauterized, 
and  that  which  is  cut  out,  are  equally  incapable  of  being  filled  up 
without  the  manual  operation.  Now,  the  bones  of  the  gums, 
which  have  but  little  life  in  them,  when  once  stripped  by  burning, 
continue  bare  ever  after  ; for  the  flesh  never  grows  again  there. 
Upon  the  burnt  places,  however,  lentils  must  be  applied  till  they 
recover  their  soundness,  as  far  as  the  case  will  admit. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  PAROTID  SWELLINGS. 

These  are  the  disorders  in  the  head,  which  generally  require  the 
help  of  medicines,  but  under  the  ears,  it  is  common  for  parotides 
(mapaTfa;)  to  arise;  sometimes  in  health,  when  an  inflamma- 
tion commences  there;  sometimes  after  long  fevers,  when  the 
violence  of  the  disease  settles  in  that  part.  This  is  a kind  of 
abscess;  and  therefore  requires  no  peculiar  method  of  cure. 
This  one  caution,  however,  is  necessary,  that  if  the  swelling  came 
without  any  preceding  distemper, repellents  should  first  of  all  be 
tried  ; if  the  disorder  proceeds  from  any  illness,  that  method  is 
hurtful ; and  it  is  is  more  expedient  to  have  it  maturated  and 
opened  as  soon  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  A PROMINENT  NAVEL. 

In  the  case  of  a prominent  navel,  to  prevent,  the  necessity  of  any 
chirurgical  operation,  trial  must  first  be  made  ol  abstinence,  and 
a clyster  must  be  given;  over  the  navel  may  be  applied  that 
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composition,  which  consists  of  hemlock  and  soot,  each  p.  X.  i. 
ceruss  washed  p.  X.  iv.  lead  washed  p.  X-  viii.  with  two  eggs  ; 
to  which  is  likewise  added  the  juice  of  nightshade.  This  ought 
to  lie  on  for  a pretty  long  time;  and  in  the  mean  while  the 
patient  is  to  be  restrained  from  motion,  use  a spare  diet,  and 
avoid  every  thing  flatulent. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  PRIVATE  PARTS. 

The  next  disorders  we  are  to  treat  of,  are  those  of  the  private 
parts.  The  names  of  which  amongst  the  Greeks  are  both  more 
tolerable,  and  already  established  by  custom,  since  they  are  of 
common  use  in  almost  every  book  and  discourse  of  physicians  ; 
with  us  the  terms  are  more  indecent,  and  have  had  no  sanction 
ft  om  the  conversation  of  modest  men  to  qualify  their  coarseness. 
Itiis  makes  it  difficult  to  treat  of  them  so,  as  at  once  to  preserve 
a delicacy  of  expression,  and  deliver  plainly  the  precepts  of  the 
art.  Nevertheless,  this  circumstance  ought  not  to  deter  me  from 
writing.  In  the  first  place,  because  it  is  my  intention  to  com- 
prehend every  thing  that  I have  learned  to  be  useful ; in  the 
next  place,  because  every  body  should  know  how  to  cure  those 
disorders,  which  we  are  so  unwilling  to  expose  to  another. 

1 herefore,  if  the  penis  be  swollen  from  an  inflammation,  and  the 
prepuce  cannot  either  be  drawn  back,  or  brought  forward  again, 
the  part  must  be  fomented  plentifully  with  warm  water.  And 
when  the  glans  is  covered,  warm  water  must  also  be  injected  by 
a syringe  between  it  and  the  skin.  If  the  skin,  mollified  and  ex- 
tenuated bj  this  means,  can  be  drawn  back,  the  subsequent, 
pait  of  the  cure  is  more  easy;  if  the  swelling  prevails  against 
this  remedy,  lentils,  or  horehound,  or  olive  leaves  boiled  in  wine, 
must  be  applied,  and  to  any  of  these,  while  it  is  rubbed,  a little 
honey  is  added  ; and  the  penis  is  to  be  tied  up  to  the  belly  ; 
which  is  necessary  in  the  cure  of  all  its  disorders ; and  the  patient 
ought  to  confine  himself  to  a strict  regimen,  and  abstain  from 
eating,  and  relieve  his  thirst  by  nothing  but  water.  The  day 
following,  the  fomentation  of  water  must,  be  applied  in  the  same 
way,  and  trial  made  even  with  some  degree  of  violence  to  pull 
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back  the  prepuce  ; if  it  will  not  give  way,  the  surface  of  it  must  be 
slightly  cut  with  a knife.  For  when  the  sanies  is  discharged,  the 
part  will  be  extenuated,  and  the  prepuce  more  easily  drawn  back. 

Whether  it  has  yielded  to  the  latter  method,  or  has  never 
resisted,  ulcers  will  be  found  either  in  the  inner  part  * of  the 
prepuce,  or  in  the  glans,  or  in  the  penis  beyond  that ; which  must 
of  necessity  be  either  clean  and  dry,  or  humid  and  purulent.  If 
they  be  dry,  they  must  be  first  fomented  with  hot  water  ; then 
lycium  with  wine  applied,  or  oil  lees  boiled  with  the  same,  or  rose- 
oil  with  butter.  If  there  is  a thin  humour  in  them,  they  must 
be  washed  with  wine ; then  a little  honey  and  oil  of  roses  with 
butter,  and  a fourth  part  of  turpentine  resin  must  be  used.  But 
if  pus  is  discharged  from  them,  first  of  all  they  ought  to  be 
washed  with  warm  mulse ; after  which  is  applied  of  pepper 
p.  X-  *•  myrrh  p.  X-  ib  saffron,  calcined  misy,  each  p.  X-  ib 
which  are  boiled  with  a rough  wine  to  the  consistence  of  honey. 
The  same  composition  is  also  proper  for  the  tonsils,  a moist 
uvula,  and  ulcers  of  the  nostrils  and  mouth.  Another  for  the 
same  purpose  : of  pepper  p.  X.  i.  myrrh  p.  X-  b saffron  p.  X-  ib 
misy  p.  X.  b calcined  copper  p.  X'  ib  which  are  first  rubbed 
down  with  a rough  wine,  then,  when  they  have  grown  dry,  they 
are  again  rubbed  with  three  cyathi  of  passum,  and  boiled  to  the 
consistence  of  viscum.  Verdigris  too,  with  boiled  honey,  and  those 
compositions,  which  were  mentioned  before  for  ulcers  of  the 
mouth,  cure  these.  But  the  composition  of  Erasistratus,  or 
Crato,  is  a proper  application  for  purulent  ulcers  of  the  parts  of 
generation.  Olive  leaves  also  are  boiled  in  nine  cyathi  of  wine.f 
and  to  these  are  added  of  scissile  alum  p.  X-  iv.  lycium  p.  X.  viii. 
honey  a cyathus  and  half ; and  if  the  quantity  of  pusbe  pretty  great, 
this  medicine  is  diluted  with  honey  ; if  small,  with  wine.  This  is  a 
constant  rule  ; after  dressing,  while  the  inflammation  continues, 
to  apply  over  it  such  a cataplasm,  as  before  directed,  and  to  dress 
the  ulcers  every  day  in  the  same  manner.  But  if  pus  begins  to 
be  discharged  in  a great  quantity,  and  is  fetid,  the  ulcer  ought  to 
be  washed  with  cream  of  lentils  with  the  addition  of  a little 
honey,  or  a decoction  of  olive,  or  mastich  leaves  ; or  a decoction 

* For  ulteriore  in  Almeloveen,  1 choose  to  read  with  Constantine  interiore. 

t There  is  no  liquid  mentioned  in  Linden’s  or  Almeloveen’s  edition,  but 
most  of  the  others  have  Ex  novem  cyathis  vini. 
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of  horehound  used  in  the  like  manner  with  honey.  And  the 
same  dressings  must  be  applied  ; or  else  omphacium  with  honey  ; 
or  that  composition  for  the  ears,  which  is  made  of  verdigris  and 
honey  ; or  the  composition  of  Andron ; or  an  anthera,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  honey.  Some  dress  all  the  ulcers,  which  we 
have  yet  mentioned,  with  lycium  and  wine. 

If  the  ulcer  increases  in  breadth  and  deepness,  it  ought  to  be 
washed  in  the  same  manner  ; and  either  verdigris,  or  omphacium 
with  honey,  applied  ; or  Andron’s  composition  ; or  of  horehound, 
myrrh,  saffron,  scissile  alum  calcined,  dry  rose  leaves,  galls,  each 
p.  X-  i-  Sinopian  minium  p.  X.  ii.  which  are  first  powdered 
separately;  then  mixed  and  rubbed  together  in  honey  till  they 
acquire  the  consistence  of  liquid  cerate  ; after  which  they  are 
boiled  in  a copper  vessel  gently,  so  as  not  to  boil  over  ; when  the 
drops  of  it  grow  hard,  the  vessel  is  taken  off  the  fire;  and  this 
medicine,  as  occasion  requires,  is  softened  either  with  honey  or 
wine.  The  same  composition  by  itself  is  also  good  for  fistulas. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  ulcer  penetrates  to  the  nerves;  and  there 
is  a plentiful  discharge  of  humour,  and  thin  sanies  and  fetid,  of 
no  consistence,  but  like  water  in  which  recent  flesh  has  been 
washed;  there  are  pains  and  prickings  in  the  parts.  Although 
this  be  of  the  purulent  kind,  yet  it  must  be  cured  by  mild  medi- 
cines; such  as  the  tetrapharmacum  plaster  liquified  with  rose-oil, 
and  mixed  with  a little  frankincense;  or  that,  which  is  made  of 
hotter,  rose-oil,  resin,  and  honey,  already  mentioned.  Above 
all,  this  ulcer  is  to  be  fomented  with  abundance  of  warm  water, 
and  not  exposed  to  the  cold. 

Sometimes  also  by  these  ulcers  the  penis  under  the  skin  is  so 
consumed,  that  the  glans  falls  off.  In  which  case,  the  prepuce 
itself  must  be  taken  off  by  circumcision.  And  it  is  a general 
rule,  whenever  the  glans  or  any  part  of  the  penis  falls  off,  or  is 
cut  off,  that  the  skin  be  kept  from  falling  in  contact  and  uniting 
with  the  ulcer,*  so  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  back  afterwards,  and 
perhaps  may  even  obstruct  the  urinary  passage. 

* This  is  agreeable  to  the  reading  of  Linden  and  Almelovcen,  Warn  esse 
serrandam  ne  considat , ulccrique  agglutinetur.  Blit  Morgagni  (ep  ft.  p.  Mo.) 
would  here  restore  tire  reading  of  his  editions  and  the  MS.  /Ham  win  esse 
serrandam  ne  eunsulat,  kc.  that  is,  “it  must  always  be  cut  off  in  such  a case 
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Tubercles,  likewise,  which  the  Greeks  call  phymata,  arise 
about  the  glans;  which  are  cauterized  either  by  medicines,  or  the 
actual  cautery  ; and  when  the  sloughs  cast  off,  copper  scales  are 
sprinkled  upon  them,  to  prevent  any  thing  growingthere  a^ain. 

Of  a gangrene. — In  what  we  have  hitherto  described,  there  is 
still  no  gangrene  ; to  which,  as  in  the  other  parts,  so  more  espe- 
cially here,  ulcers  are  liable.  It  begins  with  a blackness.  If 
this  seizes  the  prepuce,  a probe  must  be  immediately  put  under 
it,  and  an  incision  made;  then  the  extremities  are  to  be  laid  hold 
of  with  a vulsella,*  and  whatever  is  corrupted  must  be  cut  away, 
and  even  some  of  the  sound  part  taken  off,  and  the  place  cau- 
terized. Whenever  any  partis  burned,  the  next  step  is  to  apply 
lentils ; afterwards,  when  the  sloughs  have  cast  off,  the  cure  is 
the  same  with  that  of  common  ulcers. 

But  if  a gangrene  has  seized  the  penis  itself,  some  of  the  escha- 
rotic  medicines  must  be  sprinkled  upon  it,  chiefly  that  which  is 
composed  of  lime,  chalcitis,  and  orpiment.  If  medicines  fail  of 
success,  here  also  whatever  is  corrupted  is  to  be  cut  out  with  a 
knife,  in  such  a manner  as  that  some  of  t he  sound  part  be  taken 
with  it.  This  rule  is  as  universal  as  the  former,  when  a gan- 
grened part  is  cut  away,  that  the  wound  must  be  cauterized.  But 
if  either  by  means  of  medicines,  or  the  actual  cautery,  the 
sloughs  have  grown  callous,  there  is  great  danger,  that  when 
they  cast  off,  a profusion  of  blood  from  the  penis  may  follow. 
Therefore,  long  rest  is  necessary,  and  keeping  the  body  almost 
immoveable,  till  the  sloughs  be  gently  loosened  from  it  in  proper 
time.  But  if  a person  either  wittingly,  or  inadvertently,  by 
walking  too  soon,  has  separated  the  sloughs,  and  there  ensues  a 
haemorrhage,  cold  water  must  be  applied.  If  that  does  not  prevail, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  those  medicines  which  stop  blood.  If 
even  these  do  not  relieve,  the  part  must  be  cauterized  carefully 
and  cautiously  ; and  not  afterwards  exposed  to  the  same  danger 
by  any  motion  whatsoever. 

which,  indeed,  is  rendered  probable  by  our  author’s  first  ordering  circumci- 
sion, when  there  is  a loss  of  substance  in  the  penis ; and  then  his  adding 
Perpeluumque  est,  as  if  that  were  a' general  rule  for  the  same  operation  in  like 
circumstances. 

* This  instrument  is  delineated  by  Scultet.  Arm,  Chirurg.  tab.  4.  fig.  1. 
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Of  a phagedana. — Sometimes  also,  in  the  same  place,  there 
happens  that  kind  of  gangrene,  which  the  Greeks  call  phagedama 
(ipay'iSan*).  In  which  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  but  the  same  reme- 
dies must  be  immediately  applied  ; and  if  these  are  not  success- 
ful, it  must  be  burnt  by  actual  cautery.  There  is  likewise  a cer- 
tain blackness,  which  gives  no  pain,  but  spreads,  and  if  we  do  not 
resist  it,  makes  its  way  to  the  bladder ; and  cannot  be  cured 
afterwards.  But  if  it  be  at.  the  end  of  the  glans  near  the  urinary 
pipe,  a small  probe  should  be  introduced  into  that  first,  to  prevent 
its  closing;  and  then  the  actual  cautery  must  be  applied  to  the 
ulcer.  But,  ii  it  has  penetrated  deep,  whatever  is  tainted  must 
he  cut  off'.  For  the  rest,  it  must  have  the  same  treatment  with 
other  gangrenes. 

A callosity,  or  carbuncle. — There  is,  likewise,  sometimes  a 
callous  excrescence  from  the  penis,  which  is  almost  void  of  all 
sensation,  and  ought  to  be  cut  out.  A carbuncle,  as  soon  as  it 
appears  there,  must  be  washed  by  means  of  a syringe;  then  it 
must  be  cauterized  too  with  medicines,  particularly  chalcitis  with 
honey,  or  verdigris  with  boiled  honey,  or  sheep’s  dung  toasted 
and  powdered  with  honey.  When  it  falls  off,  liquid  medicines 
must  be  used,  which  are  composed  for  the  lips  of  ulcers. 

Diseases  of  the  testicles. — If  any  inflammation  begins  in  the 
testicles  without  a blow,  blood  must  be  taken  from  the  ancle;  the 
patient  must  abstain  from  eating;  that  composition  must  be  ap- 
plied, which  consists  of  bean  meal  boiled  in  mulse,  then  mixed 
with  powdered  cummin,  and  worked  up  to  a consistence  with 
honey;  or  powdered  cummin  with  cerate  made  of  rose-oil;  or 
linseed  toasted,  powdered,  and  boiled  in  mulse;  or  wheat  meal 
boiled  in  mulse  with  cypress;  or  lily  root  bruised.  But  if  the 
testicles  are  grown  hard,  lint  or  fenugreek  seed,  boiled  in  mulse, 
should  be  applied  ; or  cerate  made  of  cyprine  oil ; or  fine  flour 
rubbed  with  wine  and  the  addition  of  a little  saffron.  If  the 
hardness  be  already  of  pretty  long  standing,  the  root  of  wild 
cucumber  boiled  in  mulse,  and  then  bruised,  does  a great  deal  of 
service. 

If  they  are  swelled  from  a blow,  it  is  necessary  to  let  blood, 
and  more  so  il  they  are  livid  besides;  and  either  of  those  compo- 
sitions made  with  cummin,  above-mentioned,  must  be  applied;  or 
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that  composition  which  contains  of  nitre  calcined  p.  X-  L pine 
resin,  cummin,  each  p.  X-  stavesacre  without  the  seeds 
p.  X-  iv.  honey  a sufficient  quantity  to  bring  them  to  a consist- 
ence. But  if  from  the  blow,  the  testicle  ceases  to  receive  nou- 
rishment, there  is  generally  a collection  of  pus  at  the  same  time, 
and  there  is  no  other  remedy  for  it,  than  by  making  an  inci- 
sion in  the  scrotum,  to  discharge  the  pus,  and  extirpate  the  tes- 
ticle itself. 

Diseases  of  Ihe  anus.  Rhagadia. — The  anus,  too,  is  liable  to 
many  and  very  tedious  disorders;  and  these  are  cured  by  methods 
not  very  different  from  one  another.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
common  ailment  here,  that  the  skin  is  chopped,  and  that  in  seve- 
ral places  ; the  Greeks  call  it  rhagadia  (^aj/aSia).  When  this  is 
recent,  the  patient  ought  to  rest,  and  sit  down  in  hot  water. 
Pigeons’  eggs  are  also  to  be  boiled,  and  when  they  are  hard,  the 
shells  taken  off,  after  that  one  of  them  ought  to  lie  in  water  well 
heated,  while  the  part  is  fomented  with  the  other  warm;  and 
thus  each  of  them  must  be  used  alternately  for  some  time.  Then 
the  tetrapharmacum  or  the  rhypodes  must  be  softened  with  rose- 
oil  ; or  recent  oesypum  mixed  with  liquid  cerate  made  of  rose- 
oil  ; or  to  the  same  liquid  cerate  must  be  added  washed  lead  ; or 
myrrh  to  turpentine  resin  ; or  old  oil  to  litharge  ; and  the  part 
anointed  with  any  of  these.  If  the  part  affected  be  external,  and 
not  concealed  within,  a piece  of  lint  dipped  in  the  same  medicine 
ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  and  whatever  is  laid  first  on,  must  be 
covered  with  cerate.  In  this  case,  neither  acrid  food,  nor  aus- 
tere, nor  binding,  must  be  used;  nothing  even  dried  is  good, 
unless  the  quantity  be  very  small.  Liquid,  mild,  fat,  and  gluti- 
nous food  is  better.  There  is  no  reason  to  refrain  from  the  use 
of  mild  wine. 

Of  condylomata. — A condyloma  is  a tubercle,  which  com- 
monly proceeds  from  someinfiammation.  When  it  appears,  the  di- 
rections must  be  observed,  which  were  just  now  given, with  regard 
to  rest,  meat,  and  drink.  It  is  proper  to  foment  this  tubercle 
with  eggs,  as  in  the  other  case.  But  the  patient  should  first  sit 
down  in  a decoction  of  repellent  vervains  in  water  ; then  it  is  fit 
to  apply  lentils  with  a small  proportion  of  honey,  mellilot  boiled 
with  wine,  and  bramble  leaves  bruised  with  cerate  made  of  rose- 
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oil ; an«l  with  the  same  cerate  either  a quince  bruised,  or  the 
inner  part  of  pomegranate  bark  boiled  in  wine  ; and  chalcitis 
burnt,  and  powdered,  then  mixed  with  oesypum  and  rose-oil ; and 
some  of  that  composition  which  containsof  frankincense  p.  X.  i. 
scissile  alum  p.  X-  U-  ceruss  p.X.  iii.  litharge  p.  X.  v. ; to  these, 
while  they  are  powdered,  is  instilled  alternately  oil  of  roses  and 
wine.  The  bandage  for  that  part  is  a square  piece  of  linen  or 
woollen  cloth,  which,  at  two  of  its  corners,  has  two  loops,  and  at 
the  others  as  many  fillets  ; and  when  it  is  put  under  the  patient, 
the  loops  being  turned  toward  the  belly,  the  two  fillets  from  be- 
hind are  put  through  them,  and  when  drawn  tight,  the  right  one 
must  be  extended  to  the  left,  and  that  on  the  left  to  the  right, 
and,  lastly,  both  being  brought  round,  are  tied  in  a knot  over  the 
belly.  But  if  the  condyloma  be  inveterate,  and  is  grown  hard, 
and  does  not  give  way  to  these  methods,  it  may  be  cauterized  by 
a medicine,  which  consists  of  the  following  ingredients:  of  verdi- 
gris p.  X.  ii.  myrrh  p.  X-  iv.  gum  p.  X-  viii.  frankincense 
p.  X-  xii.  antimony,  poppy  tears,  acacia,  each  p.  X-  xvi.  with 
which  medicine  some  choose  to  renew  those  ulcers  of  which  1 was 
lately  treating.  If  this  has  no  effect  upon  the  condyloma,  even 
stronger  caustics  may  be  used.  When  the  tumor  is  consumed, 
we  mustchange  to  the  mild  applications. 

Of  the  hemorrhoids. — The  third  disease  of  the  anus  is  when  the 
orifices  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  grow  turgid,  and  shoot  out 
something  like  small  heads,  which  often  discharge  blood;  the 
Greeks  call  them  the  haemorrhoides  (aiy.c^oihs).  And  this  fre- 
quently happens  to  women  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  And  it 
is  not  safe  to  stop  it  in  some  people  who  are  not  weakened  by  the 
discharge  of  blood  ; for  this  serves  for  a drain,  and  is  not  a dis- 
ease. And,  therefore,  some  that  have  been  cured,  as  the  blood 
had  no  exit,  have  been  seized  with  sudden  and  very  dangerous 
distempers,  from  the  matter  settling  upon  the  pra-eordia  and 
bowels.  But,  a man  that  feels  bad  effects  from  this  discharge, 
ought  to  sit  down  in  a decoction  of  vervains;  and  to  apply  prin- 
cipally pomegranate  bark  powdered,  with  dry  rose  leaves;  and 
some  ol  those  things  which  stop  blood.  An  inflammation  some- 
times comeson,  especially  when  hard  excrements  hurt  the  part. 
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I hen  the  patient  must  sit  down  in  pure  water,  and  foment  the 
part  with  eggs,  and  apply  the  yolks  with  rose  leaves  beat  up  with 
passum;  and  if  the  disorder  be  within,  this  must  be  put  to  it 
with  the  linger;  if  without,  it  must  be  applied,  spread  upon  a 
cloth.  Those  medicines,  too,  which  are  calculated  for  recent 
fissures,  are  suitable  here.  And  the  same  diet  must  be  used  in 
this,  as  in  the  former  cases.  If  these  methods  give  but  little  re- 
lief, it  is  usual,  with  the  application  of  caustic  medicines,  to  con- 
sume these  small  heads.  But  if  they  be  inveterate,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Dionysius,  sandarach  is  to  be  sprinkled  upon  them  ; after 
that  the  following  composition  must  be  applied  ; of  copper  scales, 
orpiment,  each  p.  X.  v.  stone  lime  p.  X.viii. ; the  next  day  they 
must  be  punctured  with  a needle.  By  cauterizing  these  small 
heads,  a cicatrix  is  formed,*  which  prevents  the  effusion  of  blood. 
But,  whenever  this  is  stopped,  to  avoid  any  dangerous  conse- 
quence from  the  suppression,  the  matter  must  be  dissipated  by 
much  exercise;  and  besides  both  men,  and  such  women  whose 
menstrual  discharge  is  stopped,  ought  sometimes  to  be  bled  in 
the  arm. 

Of  a prolapsus  of  the  anus  or  womb. — But  if  the  anus  itself, 
or  the  mouth  of  the  womb  fall  down  (for  that  sometimes  happens), 
it  ought  to  be  considered  whether  the  part,  which  is  protruded, 
be  clean,  or  covered  with  a mucous  humour.  If  it  be  clean,  the 
patient  ought  to  sit  down  in  salt  water,  ora  decoction  of  vervains 
or  of  pomegranate  bark  in  water;  but,  if  moist,  it  must  be  washed 
with  a rough  wine,  and  rubbed  with  burnt  lees  of  wine.  When 
it  has  been  treated  in  either  way,  it  must  be  replaced  ; and  an 
application  made  of  bruised  plantain,  or  willow  leaves  boiled  in 
vinegar  ; over  that,  linen  and  wool;  these  must  be  tied  on,  and 
the  legs  bound  close  together. 

Of  a fungous  ulcer. — There  sometimes  appears  an  ulcer  in  the 
same  part  resembling  a mushroom.  This,  if  it  be  the  winter- 
time, must  be  fomented  with  water  just  warm  ; if  any  other 


* Fit  cicatrix.}  I find  no  variety  in  any  of  the  copies  which  X have  seen. 
The  sense,  however,  seems  to  require  crusta  instead  of  cicatrix;  because 
the  caustic  medicines  would  produce  an  eschar,  whereas  no  cicatrix  would 
be  formed  till  the  eschar  cast  olT,  and  the  ulcer  was  deterged  and  incarned. 
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season,  with  cold  ; afterwards  must,  be  sprinkled  on  copper  scales, 
and  over  that  cerate  applied,  made  of  myrtle-oil, with  the  addition 
of  a little  scales,  soot,  and  lime.  If  it  is  not  removed  in  this 
method,  it  must  be  consumed  either  by  stronger  medicines*  or 
the  actual  cautery. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  ULCERS  IN  THE  FINGERS. 

The  best  cure  for  ulcers  of  long  standing  in  the  fingers  is  either 
lycium  or  lees  of  oil  boiled  ; to  either  of  which  wine  is  added.  A 
caruncle  here  also  sometimes  recedes  from  the  nails  with  great 
pain  ; the  Greeks  call  it  pterygion  (TO-Tspuyiov).  It  is  proper  to  dis- 
solve as  much  round  Melian  alum  in  water,  as  to  make  it  of  the 
consistence  of  honey;  then  to  pour  into  it  the  same  quantity  of 
honey  as  there  was  of  alum,  and  to  stir  it  with  a spatula,  till  it 
becomes  of  a saffron  colour,  and  rub  that  over  it;  some  people, 
for  the  same  purpose,  choose  to  mix  equal  quantities  of  dry  alum 
and  honey,  and  boil  them  together  to  the  due  consistence.  If 
they  are  not  extirpated  by  this  method,  they  must  be  cut  off; 
then  the  fingers  must  be  fomented  with  a decoction  of  vervains, 
and  a medicine  applied  over  them  compounded  thus;  chalcitis, 
pomegranate  bark,  and  copper  scales,  are  incorporated  with  a 
mellow  fig  gently  boiled,  and  honey  ; or  equal  quantities  ofburnt 
paper,  orpiment,  and  crude  sulphur  are  mixed  with  cerate  made 
of  myrtle-oil ; or  of  rasile  verdigris  p.  X-  i.  copper  scales  p.  v.  ii. 
are  brought  to  a consistence  with  a cyathus  of  honey;  or  equal 
parts  of  stone  lime,  chalcitis,  and  orpiment  are  mixed  together. 
Whichever  of  these  is  applied,  it  must  be  covered  with  a linen 


* This  is  agreeable  to  tlic  reading  of  the  older  editions — Si  hac  ratione  van 
tollitur:  rei  medicamentis  vehementioribus,  ret  ferro  adurendum  est. —Unden 
and  Almeloveen  have  it  thus  : Si  hac  ratione  non  tollitur,  vel  aliis  medica- 
mentis similibus,  ret  re/u-mentioribus ; ferro  adurendum  est.  That  is,  “ if  it  is 
not  removed  by  this  method,  or  like  medicines,  or  stronger,  it  must  be  burnt 
by  the  actual  cautery.”  Which  Morgagni  (ep.  6.  p.  ids.)  justly  .observes,  be- 
sides the  incongruity  of  recommending  similar  medicines  after  the  first  have 
failed,  alters  the  sense  much  for  the  worse. 
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cloth  dipped  in  water.  On  the  the  third  day,  the  finger  must  he 
opened,  and  what  is  dry  must  be  cut  away  as  before,  and  the  like 
dressing  applied.  If  it  does  not  yield  to  this  method,  it  must  be 
cleansed  with  a knife,  and  burnt  with  small  irons,  and  cured  like 
other  burns. 

But  where  the  nails  are  scabrous,  they  ought  to  be  opened 
round,  where  they  are  joined  to  the  flesh  ; then  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing composition  must  be  applied  over  them  ; of  sandarach, 
sulphur,  each  p.  X-  U-  nitre,  orpiment,  each  p.  X-  iv.  liquid 
resin  p.  X.  viii.  And  this  is  to  be  taken  off  on  the  third  day. 
This  medicine  causes  the  spoiled  nails  to  fall  off,  and  better  to 
grow  in  their  place. 


SEVENTH  BOOK. 


PREFACE. 

That  surgery  makes  the  third  part  of  medicine,  is  both  univer- 
sally known,  and  has  been  already  observed.  This  does  not, 
indeed  discard  medicines  and  a proper  regimen  ; but  yet  the 
principal  part  is  accomplished  by  the  hand.  And  the  effect  of 
t ns  is  the  most  evident  of  all  the  parts  of  medicine.  For  as  for- 
tune contributes  a good  deal  to  the  cure  of  distempers,  and  the 
same  things  are  often  salutary,  often  fruitless  ; it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  recovery  be  owing  to  physic,  or  the  constitution.  In 
those  diseases  also,  in  which  we  chiefly  make  use  of  medicines 
although  their  success  be  pretty  evident,  nevertheless  it  is  plain’ 
that  health  is  both  sought  for  by  their  means  in  vain,  and  often 
restored  without  them.  As  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the 
eyes,  which  after  having  long  suffered  from  the  applications  of 
physicians,  sometimes  recover  of  themselves.  But  in  surgery,  it: 
is  manifest  that  the  success,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  pro- 
moted by  other  means,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  this.  Now 
this  branch,  though  it  be  the  most  ancient,  yet  has  been 
more  cultivated  by  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  all  medicine,  than 
)}  ns  pru  c cessors.  Afterwards,  being  separated  from  the  other 
parts  , began  to  have  its  peculiar  professors,  and  received  con- 
siderable improvements  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  princi- 
pa  y tom  Philoxenus,  who  has  treated  of  this  part  fully,  and 

tratu^thi  ■ *CCU™Cy’  m several  volumes.  Gorgias  also,  and  Sos- 
atus,  the  two  Herons,  and  the  two  Apollonii,  and  Ammonius 
Alexandrinus,  and  many  other  celebrated  men,  have  each  of  them 
made  some  d.scoveries.  And  at  Rome  too,  professors  of  no  small 
n<  e,  am  pai ^ticular  ly  ot  late,  Fryphon,  the  father,  and  Euelpistus, 

° 1 hleges’  and  MeSes.  the  most  learned  of  them  all,  as 
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appears  from  his  writings,  by  altering  some  things  for  the  better, 
have  made  considerable  additions  to  this  art. 

A surgeon  ought  to  be  young,  or  at  most  but  middle  aged,  to 
have  a strong  and  steady  hand,  never  subject  to  tremble,  and  to 
be  no  less  dexterous  with  his  left  than  his  right  hand  ; to  have  a 
quick  and  clear  sight;  to  be  bold,  and  so  far  void  of  pity,  that  he 
may  have  only  in  view  the  cure  of  him  whom  he  has  taken  in 
hand,  and  not  in  compassion  to  his  cries,  either  make  more  haste 
than  the  case  requires,  or  cut  less  than  is  necessary  ; but  do  all, 
as  if  he  was  not  moved  by  the  shrieks  of  his  patient. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  peculiarly  belongs  to  this  branch  ; 
because  surgeons  assume  to  themselves  the  curing  of  many  wounds 
and  ulcers,  which  I have  treated  of  elsewhere.  I can  very  well  sup- 
pose the  same  person  capable  of  performing  all  these;  and  since 
they  are  divided,  I esteem  him  most,  whose  skill  is  most  exten- 
sive. For  my  part,  I have  left  to  this  branch  those  cases  in 
which  the  physician*  makes  a wound,  where  he  does  not  find 
one  ; and  those  wounds  and  ulcers,  in  which  I believe  manual 
operation  to  be  more  useful  than  medicines  ; lastly,  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  bones.  Which  things  I shall  consider  in  order,  and 
deferring  the  bones  to  another  book,  I shall  in  this  explain  the 
two  former ; so  treating  first  of  these,  which  are  found  indifferently 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  I shall  proceed  to  those  that  fall  upon 
particular  parts. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  CONTUSIONS. 

Contusions,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are,  ought  as  soon 
as  possible  to  be  treated  in  this  manner;  the  skin  of  the  part, 
where  the  pain  is,  must  be  cut  in  several  places,  and  the  grumoua 
blood  issuing  from  them  must  be  wiped  away  with  the  back  of  the 

* An  English  reader  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  term  should  be  sur- 
geon ; but  as  our  author  here  uses  the  word  medicus,  I did  not  think  myself 
at  liberty  to  depart  from  it ; especially  as  his  not  using  chirurgus  was  from 
choice,  since  this  word  occurred  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Celsus  sup- 
poses an  accomplished  physician  acquainted  with  all  the  branches. 
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knife.  If  it  is  not  taken  in  time,  and  there  isa  redness,  so  much 
of  the  skin  as  is  red  must  be  cut ; if  there  is  a tumor  too,  wherever 
that  extends,  the  same  remedy  is  still  the  best.  Then  repellents 
are  to  be  applied  over  it ; and  particularly  sordid  wool  squeezed 
out  of  vinegar  and  oil.  But,  if  the  hurt  be  more  slight,  the  same 
applications,  without  an  incision,  may  perform  the  cure.  And  if 
nothing  else  is  at  hand,  ashes,  especially  of  burnt  twigs  ; if  they 
are  not  to  be  got,  any  other  ashes  mixed  up  with  vinegar,  or  even 
with  water. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  OPERATIONS  NECESSARY  IN  SUPPURATED  TUMORS. 

The  foregoing  case  is  easily  managed.  But  there  is  more  trouble 
with  those  tumors,  that  come  from  an  internal  cause,  and 
tend  to  suppuration.  That  all  these  are  kinds  of  abscesses,  1 
have  elsewhere  shown,  and  treated  of  the  medicines  proper  for 
them  ; it  now  remains,  that  I mention  the  manual  operations 
necessary  for  their  cure.  Wherefore,  it  is  requisite,  before  they 
grow  hard,  to  cut  the  skin,  and  apply  a cupping  vessel  to  eva- 
cuate any  bad  and  corrupted  matter  which  may  have  been  col- 
lected there  ; and  this  may  be  repeated  a second  and  third  time, 
till  all  the  symptoms  of  an  inflammation  be  gone.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  right  to  trust*  entirely  to  the  cupping  vessel. 

Sometimes  also  it  happens,  though  rarely,  that  a collection  of 
pus  is  enclosed  in  a covering  of  its  own  ; the  ancients  called  this  a 
coat.  Meges,  because  every  coat  is  nervous,  affirmed  a nerve 
was  not  generated  in  a disorder,  which  destroyed  the  flesh,  but 
that  the  pus  being  lodged  below  for  a long  time,  was  surrounded  with 

4 In  this  translation  I have  followed  Linden  and  Almeloveen.  But  the 
reading  in  most  of  the  old  editions,  as  Nicolaus,  Pinzi,  Junta,  Aldus,  Gry- 
phius,  Ste,  is,  Neque  tamen  Jus  non  est  nihil  cucurbitula  agere ; that  is,  “ yet 
it  is  not  an  inviolable  rule  always  to  employ  the  cupping  vessel. ” Which,  1 
must  own,  appears  most  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  this  place ; because  our 
author  immediately  proceeds  to  consider  a case,  in  which  cupping  can  be  of 
no  service.  See  Morg.  ep.  vi.  p.  151. 
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a callosity.  This,  however,  has  not  the  least  relation  to  the  method 
of  cui  e ; because  the  same  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued  if  it  be 
a coat,  is  also  necessary  if  it  be  a callosity.  And  though  it  should 
be  a callosity,  yet  as  it  envelops  something,  there  is  no  reason 
against  calling  it  a coat.  And  then,  again,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
this  to  be  found  even  before  the  suppuration  is  formed,*  and, 
therefore,  what  is  below  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  a cupping  ves- 
sel. But  this  is  easily  discovered,  when  the  application  of  that 
instrument  has  made  no  change.  Therefore,  wherever  that 
happens,  or  when  there  is  already  a hardness,  nothing  is  to  be  ex- 
pectedfrom  this  remedy  ; but  as  I have  directed  elsewhere,  either 
the  afflux  of  matter  to  the  part  must  be  diverted,  or  it  must  be 
discussed,  or  brought  to  a perfect  suppuration.  If  either  of  the 
former  has  taken  place,  nothing  further  is  necessary.  If  the  pus 
has  been  maturated  in  the  armpits  and  groin,  an  incision  is  rarely 
to  be  made ; likewise,  wherever  the  abscess  is  but  small ; also 
wherever  the  malady  is  in  the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  even  in  the 
flesh;  unless  the  weakness  of  the  patient  obliges  us  to  lose  no 
time.  And  it  is  sufficient  by  cataplasms  to  assist  the  pus  to 
make  its  own  way.  For  the  part,  that  has  not  been  touched  by 
an  instrument,  is  generally  free  from  a scar.  If  the  malady  lies 
deeper,  it  ought  to  be  considered  whether  the  part  be  nervous  or 
not.  For  if  it  be  nervous,  it  should  be  opened  by  the  actual  cau- 
tery; the  reason  of  which  is,  that  a small  wound  may  keep  open 
longer  for  evacuating  the  pus,  and  the  cicatrix  afterwards  may  be 


* I have  here  followed  the  old  reading,  turn  pure  quoque  maturior  hac  in- 
terdum esse  consuevit , which  seems  to  agree  better  with  our  author's  reason- 
ing; for  as  he  had  just  blamed  Meges  for  introducing  the  new  term  cattus 
instead  of  tunica,  without  necessity  ; so  he  adds  that  he  was  mistaken  also  in 
believing  that  it  was  never  found  but  enclosing  an  old  collection  of  matter. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that  it  sometimes  appears  before  the  generation  of 
pus.  Linden  and  Almeloveen  read  turn,  pure  quoque  maturiore,  hac  inter- 
dum esse  consuevit ; that  is,  “ and  this  is  found,  even  when  the  suppuration 
is  more  ripened.”  Whether  the  connection  of  this  with  what  went  before  be 
natural,  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself.  I do  not  know  but  these  learned 
editors  may  have  put  another  sense  upon  maturiore,  when  the  suppuration  is 
sootier  ripened;  which  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  with  the  old  reading. 
However,  the  first  is  preferred  by  Morgagni.  (Ep.  vi  p.  152.) 
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small.  But  if  there  be  nerves  near  it,  the  actual  cautery  is  im- 
proper, lest  convulsions  follow,  which  may  debilitate*  the  limb; 
yet  the  assistance  of  the  knife  is  necessary.  The  others  may  be 
opened  even  before  they  be  quite  mature  ; but  amongst  tendons 
the  utmost  ripeness  is  tobe  waited  for,  that  the  skin  may  be  thin, 
and  the  pus  be  brought  close  to  it,  that  it  may  be  the  sooner  found. 
And  some  again  require  a woundf  in  a straight  direction,  as  those 
in  the  flesh  ; but  others  render  the  skin  extremely  thin ; and 
in  such  the  whole  surface  of  it  above  the  pus  must  be  cut  away. 
Now,  in  all  cases  where  the  knife  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  wounds  be  as  small  and  as  few  in  number  as  possible;  with 
this  caution,  however,  that  we  do  all  the  case  requires,  both  with 
regard  to  size  and  number  ; for  larger  cavities  require  broader  inci- 
sions; sometimes  even  in  two  or  three  different  directions.  And  we 
must  endeavour  that  the  deepest  part  of  the  sinus  shall  have  a 
free  discharge,  lest  any  of  the  humour  settle  within,  which,  by  cor- 
roding the  contiguous  parts  yet  sound,  may  make  sinuses  there. 
Cases  also  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  skin  must  be  taken  off 
to  a more  considerable  breadth.  For  when,  after  long  distem- 
pers, the  habit  of  the  whole  body  has  been  vitiated,  and  the  sinus 
is  enlarged  to  a great  compass,  and  the  skin  is  pale  ; we  may  take 

* This  translation  is  agreeable  to  the  reading  in  Linden  and  Almcloveen  ; 
but  all  the  older  editions  read  thus,  ne  ret  distendantur  hi,  cel  membrum  de- 
bilitent ; i.  e.  “ lest  either  convulsions  follow,  or  the  limb  be  disabled.”  And 
this  appears  the  more  probable,  as  one  of  them  might  happen  without  the 
other  following.  And  so  it  is  quoted  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente. 

\ Jamque  alia  rectam  plagam  desiderant,  ul  in  carne : alia  rcro  vehemen- 
ter cutem  extenuant,  in  quibus  tata  ea  super  pus  excidenda  est.  There  are 
several  variations  in  the  reading  of  the  copies  of  this  paragraph,  but  they  do 
not  remove  the  difficulty.  Morgagni  (ep.  vii.  p.  181.)  very  ingeniously  con- 
jectures, that  after  Celsus  had  considered  such  as  were  quite  mature,  he 
next  mentioned  such  as  were  not  quite  ripe  ; and  did  not  talk  here  of  cut- 
ting oft'  the  whole  skin,  because  he  afterwards  says,  est  etiam  in  rerum  na- 
tura,ul  cutis  latius  excidenda  sit ; and  that  what  is  here  said  of  the  skin  being 
extenuated,  was  repeated  from  above  by  carelessness.  All  the  old  editions 
and  MSS.  have  itemque  Cur  jamque ; none  of  them  ul ; the  MS.  tutu  for  tula. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  seems  inclined  to  read  it  thus:  itemque  alia  rectum 
plagam  desiderant  in  carne  ; in  quibus  tuto  ea  super  pus  incidenda  sit  ; 
i.  e.  “others  again  require  a wound  in  a straight  direction  in  the  flesh,  in 
which  it  may  be  proper  and  safe  to  make  an  incision  above  the  pus.” 
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it  for  granted,  that  it  is  already  mortified,  and  will  be  useless; 
therefore,  it  is  more  proper  to  cut  it  off ; and  especially  if  this 
happen  about  the  larger  joints,  and  the  patient  has  been  troubled 
with  a purging  while  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  he  gains  no 
flesh  by  the  nourishment  he  takes.  But  the  excision  should  be 
madeinthe  form  of  amyrtle  leaf,  that  it  may  heal  the  more  easily. 
And  this  rule  must  constantly  be  observed,  whenever  a physician 
upon  any  account  cuts  away  the  skin.  After  the  pus  is  discharged 
in  the  armpits  and  groin,  there  is  no  need  of  lint,  but  a sponge 
squeezed  out  of  wine  must  be  laid  on.  In  the  other  parts,  if  lint 
is  equally  needless,  a little  honey  must  be  infused  to  cleanse  it ; 
then  agglutinants  are  to  be  applied  ; if  lint  be  necessary,  over  it 
also  in  like  manner  ought  to  be  laid  a sponge  squeezed  out  of 
wine  in  the  same  way.  When  lint  is  necessary,  and  when  not, 
has  been  determined  elsewhere.  The  other  directions  are  to  be 
observed  when  the  suppurated  tumor  is  cut,  which  I gave  for  one 
that  has  been  broken  by  medicines. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  GOOD  OR  BAD  SYMPTOMS  OF  SUPPURATIONS. 

It  is  soon  known  from  the  nature  of  the  symptoms,  how  a cure 
advances,  and  what  event  is  to  be  hoped  or  feared  ; and  these 
are  commonly  the  same  with  what  have  been  laid  down  in 
wounds.  For  they  are  good  signs  to  sleep,  to  breathe  easily,  not 
to  be  troubled  with  thirst,  not  to  loathe  food,  if  there  has  been  a 
slight  fever,  to  be  free  of  it ; also  that  the  pus  be  white,  smooth, 
and  not  fetid.  The  bad  signs  are  wakefulness,  difficulty  in 
breathing,  thirst,  loathing  of  food,  a fever,  and  the  pus  black,  or 
feculent,  and  fetid  ; also  a hemorrhage  in  the  process  of  the  cure ; 
or  if  before  the  cavity  is  filled  up  with  flesh,  the  lips  become 
callous,  and  the  flesh  there  be  dull  of  sensation,  and  spongy. 
But  for  a person  to  faint  either  in  the  dressing  or  afterwards,  is 
worst  of  all.  Moreover,  if  the  fever  cease  suddenly,  before  the 
suppuration  is  begun,  or  if  it  continue  after  the  discharge  of  the 
pus,  these  are  just  grounds  for  fear.  There  is  room  to  fear  also, 
if  the  vvound  is  not  sensible  of  corrosive  medicines.  But  what- 
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ever  symptoms  shall  happen  to  arise,  it  is  the  part  of  a phy- 
sician to  endeavour  the  recovery  of  his  patient.  Therefore,  as 
often  as  he  shall  open  a wound,  he  ought  to  wash  it,  if  it  seems 
necessary  to  repel  the  humour,  with  a mixture  of  wine  and  rain 
water,  or  with  a decoction  of  lentils  in  water ; if  it  needs 
cleansing,  with  mulse;  and  to  apply  the  same  dressings  again. 
When  the  humour  shall  appear  to  be  stopped,  and  the  ulcer 
clean,  it  will  be  convenient  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Hesh, 
and  dress  the  ulcer  with  equal  parts  of  wine  and  honey,  and 
apply  a sponge  dipped  in  wine  and  oil  of  roses,  which  things  are 
incarning.  A proper  regimen  however,  as  I have  observed  else- 
where, is  more  effectual  for  this  purpose  ; that  is,  when  the 
fever  is  removed,  and  the  appetite  restored,  bathing  now  and 
then,  daily  but  mild  gestation,  and  such  kinds  of  food  and 
drink  as  are  of  the  most  nourishing  nature.  All  which  rules  also 
hold  with  regard  to  an  abscess,  that  has  been  broken  by  medicines. 
But  because  it  is  hardly  possible  to  cure  a large  tumor  without 
the  knife,  the  mention  of  these  has  been  reserved  to  this  place. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  FISTULAS. 

With  regard  to  fistulas,  if  they  penetrate  pretty  deep,  so  that  a 
collyrium  cannot  reach  the  bottom  of  them,  if  they  are  tortuous, 
or  consist  of  several  sinuses,  operations  are  more  useful  than  me- 
dicines; and  those,  that  run  in  a transverse  direction  below  the 
skin,  give  less  trouble  than  such  as  go  directly  inward.  There- 
fore, if  the  fistula  be  transverse  under  the  skin,  a probe  ought  to 
be  introduced,  and  an  incision  made  upon  that.  If  it  be  tortu- 
ous, its  windings  are  to  be  followed  by  the  probe  and  knife.  And 
the  same  course  must  be  taken,  if  several  of  them  appear  like 
rivulets  uniting  their  streams.  When  we  have  reached  to  the 
end  of  the  fistula,  all  the  callosity  must  be  cut  out,  and  fibulae 
applied  to  it  with  medicines  to  agglutinate.  But  if  it  points 
directly  inward,  when  its  direction  is  found  by  a probe,  that  sinus 
must  be  cut  out ; then  a fibula  put  upon  the  lips  of  the  skin,  and 
agglutinating  medicines  laid  over  it ; or  if  the  ulcer  bo  very  foul 
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(which  sometimes  happens  from  a carious  bone),  when  that  also 
is  cured,  medicines  to  promote  a digestion. 

Of  jislulas  amongst  the  ribs. — It  is  common  for  fistulas  to  extend 
beneath  the  ribs.*  When  this  case  occurs,  the  rib  in  that  part 
must  be  cut  through  on  both  sides,  and  taken  out,  lest  any  thing 
corrupt  be  left  within.  It  is  usual  for  them  also,  when  they  have 
got  through  the  ribs,  to  penetrate  the  transverse  septum,  that 
divides  the  intestines  from  the  superior  viscera.  Which  circum- 
stance may  be  known  both  from  the  situation,  and  from  the 
violence  of  the  pain,  and  because  sometimes  the  air  comes  out 
with  the  matter  as  it  were  bubbling,  and  particularly  when  the 
patient  keeps  in  his  breath.  For  this  case  there  is  no  remedy. 
In  the  other  kinds  about  the  ribs,  which  are  curable,  greasy  me- 
dicines are  hurtful,  and  therefore  we  should  use  such  as  are 
adapted  to  wounds  ; but  the  best  application  is  dry  lint,  or  if  any 
thing  requires  to  be  cleansed,  the  same  dipped  in  honey. 

Of  fistulas  in  the  belly. — There  is  no  bone  within  the  skin  of 
the  belly  ; but  fistulas  in  that  part  are  extremely  dangerous  ; in- 
somuch that  Sostratus  believed  them  incurable.  That  they  are 
not  always  so,  experience  has  shown.  And  indeed,  which  may 
seem  very  wonderful,  a fistula  opposite  to  the  liver,  and  spleen, 
and  stomach,  is  more  safe  than  one  opposite  to  the  intestines  ; 
not  that  the  thing  is  of  its  own  nature  more  pernicious  there,  but 
because  it  exposes  to  a danger  of  another  kind.  The  reason  of 
which  fact  some  authors  have  but  little  understood,  though  their 
experience  convinced  them  of  this  difficulty.  For  the  belly  itself 
is  often  wounded  by  a weapon,  and  the  intestines,  that  have 
fallen  out,  are  replaced,  and  the  wound  united  by  sutures ; the 
manner  of  doing  which  I shall  point  out  presently.  Therefore, 
when  a small  fistula  has  even  penetrated  the  abdomen,  it  may  be 
cut  out,  and  the  lips  of  it  joined  by  a suture.  But  if  the  fistula 
spreads  wider  within,  upon  its  being  cut  out,  it  must  necessarily 
leave  a pretty  large  vacuity,  which  cannot  be  sewed  up  without 
great  violence ; especially  on  the  internal  side,  where  there  is 
a kind  of  membrane,  which  the  Greeks  call  peri  tonasum,  that  sur- 
rounds the  abdomen.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  a person  begins  to 

[*  This  some  have  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  athletic  exercises.] — 
G.  I'. 
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walk  or  move,  the  suture  breaks,  and  the  intestines  are  let  loose, 
so  that  the  patient  must  perish.  But  the  case  is  not  always 
desperate  ; and  therefore  we  must  attempt  the  cure  of  smaller 
fistulas  there. 

Of  fistulas  in  the  anus. — Fistulas  in  the  anus  require  a parti- 
cular treatment.  A probe  being  put  into  them,  an  incision  must 
be  made  in  the  skin  at  its  further  end  ; then  the  probe  must  be 
drawn  out  at  the  new  orifice  with  a thread  following  it,  which 
was  put  through  an  eye  made  in  the  other  end  for  the  purpose. 
There  the  thread  must  be  taken  hold  of,  and  tied  to  the  other 
end,  that  it  may  gently  take  hold  of  the  skin  above  the  fistula; 
and  the  thread  should  be  made  of  crude  lint,*  double  or  triple, 
and  so  twisted  as  to  make  one  string.  In  the  mean  time  the 
patient  may  go  about  his  business,  walk,  bathe,  and  eat,  just  as 
it  he  were  in  the  most  perfect  health.  Only  loosing  this  knotf 
twice  a-day,  the  string  must  be  drawn  in  such  a manner,  that  the 
part,  which  was  above,  may  then  be  within  the  fistula.  And  the 
thread  must  not  be  suffered  to  rot,  but  every  third  day  the  knot 
must  be  untied,  and  at  its  one  end  must  be  fixed  a fresh  ligature, 
which,  when  the  old  one  is  drawn  out,  must  be  left  in  the  fistula 
with  a like  knot.  For  thus  it  gradually  cuts  the  skin  that  is 
above  the  fistula;  and  at  the  same  time  the  part,  that  has  been 
eat  through  by  the  thread,  heals  ; whilst  the  remainder,  which  is 
pinched  by  the  thread,  continues  to  be  cut  by  it.  This  method 
of  cure  is  long,  but  is  attended  with  no  pain. 

Ihose,  that  are  for  making  quick  dispatch,  ought  to  tie  the 


* Fabrid“S  ab  AcluaPendente  and  Rhodius  take  this  crude  lint  to  be  such 
as  has  not  been  boiled  in  a lixivium. 

w-n'1  (ep-  Vi'  P'  151  •>  hcre  Prefers  the  old  reading 

ZZ:  11  , w * UlC  kn0t’  f0r  thU  reas0n’  «"*  our  author  immc 
. to  y orders  the  knot  to  be  loosed  every  third  day,  for  changing  the  string. 

A d thus  also  it  is  quoted  by  Aquapendente.  (Dc  C/ururg.  Operation,  cap.93  ) 

st  .71  ot  ‘7°  f HiPP0Crat°S-  {Ub-  *•*"«*»).  where  he  orders  the 
t a g to  be  drawn  and  twisted  every  day,  as  much  as  it  loosened  by  the 

putrefaction  of  the  hstula  ; but  he  says  nothing  of  untying  the  knot  every 
day.  fhechfierenccMs  not  material ; for  if  salro  node  be  the  reading,  the 
f “"*t  be  '"ade  tighter  m the  manner  Hippocrates  directs.  According 
to  he  reading  of  Linden,  the  method  is  plain,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  attended 
with  any  dUhcmlty  ; for  it  is  untied  twice  a-day  to  move  the  ligature;  and 
also  untied  every  third  day,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a fresh  Mature, 
because  the  old  one  must  not  bo  suffered  to  rot. 
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skin  tight  with  the  string,  that  it  may  be  the  sooner  cut ; and  at 
night  to  introduce  some  small  slips  of  a penecillum,  that  the  skin 
may  be  made  thin  by  the  same  means  that  it  is  distended  ; 
however  this  occasions  pain.  The  dispatch,  as  well  as  the  pain, 
is  increased,  if  both  the  string  and  the  penecillum  be  armed  with 
some  one  of  those  medicines,  which  I mentioned  for  consuming  a 
callosity.  It  may  happen  however,  that  the  use  of  the  knife  may 
be  necessary  even  in  this  part,  if  the  fistula  points  inward,  or 
consists  of  several  sinuses.  Wherefore,  in  these  kinds,  the  probe 
must  be  introduced,  and  the  skin  must  be  cut  in  two  lines,  so 
that  between  them  a very  small  habenula  may  be  cut  out,*  to 
prevent  the  lips  from  uniting  presently  ; and  that  room  may  be 
left  for  pledgits  of  lint,  as  few  of  which  as  possible  ought  to  be 
laid  on  ; and  the  same  course  must  be  pursued  as  was  directed  in 
abscesses.  But  if  from  one  orifice  there  shall  be  several  sinuses, 
that  sinus,  that  runs  straight,  must  be  opened  with  a knife,  and 
the  others,  that  branch  from  it,  which  will  then  appear,  must  be 
tied  with  a ligature.  If  any  one  penetrate  so  deeply  that  an 
instrument  cannot  be  safely  used,  a collyrium  must  be  put  in. 

The  food  in  all  these  cases,  whether  the  treatment  be  by  an 
operation,  or  by  medicines,  ought  to  be  moist ; the  quantity  of 
drink  pretty  liberal,  and  for  a long  time  water.  And  when  the 
liesh  begins  to  sprout  up,  then  indeed  the  bath  may  be  used,  but 
sparingly,  and  such  food  as  plumps  the  body. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  EXTRACTING  WEAPONS  OUT  OF  THE  BODY. 

Weapons,  that  lodge  in  the  body,  are  very  often  troublesome  to 
extract.  For  there  are  some  difficulties,  which  arise  from  their 

* Linden  and  Almeloveen  read  here,  habenula  tenuis  admodum  injiciatur, 
which  I think  has  no  proper  connection  either  with  what  goes  before  or  fol- 
lows. It  is  true,  Aquapendente  has  given  two  explanations  of  this  passage, 
according  to  the  same  reading,  De  Chirurg.  Operat,  cap.  92.  Neither  of 
which  appears  consistent  with  the  reasons  Celsus  gives  for  this  method  ; I 
have  therefore  chosen  to  follow  Nicolaus,  Pachel,  Pinzi,  Junta,  Aldus,  and 
others,  who  have  ejiciatur  for  injiciatur,  which  seems  to  clear  up  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  place.  Our  author  uses  habena  often  for  a strap ; but  by 
habenula  here  he  must  undersland  a small  slip  or  stripe  of  flesh. 
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different  forms  ; others  from  the  situation  of  the  parts,  into 
which  they  have  penetrated.  Now  every  weapon  is  extracted 
either  on  that  side  where  it  entered,  or  on  that  to  which  it  points. 
In  the  first  case  it  returns  by  the  way  itself  made  ; in  the  othei^ 
it  receives  one  from  the  knife;  for  the  flesh  is  cut  directly  upon 
the  point  of  the  weapon.  If  the  weapon  does  not  lie  deep,  but 
is  in  the  surface  of  the  flesh,  or  at  least  has  not  passed  through 
large  veins  and  nervous  parts,  the  best  method  is  to  pull  it  out 
by  the  way  it  entered.  But  if  the  space,  through  which  the 
weapon  must  return,  be  greater  than  that,  which  is  to  be  laid 
open,  and  it  has  already  passed  through  veins  and  nerves,  it  is 
more  expedient  to  open  what  remains,  and  extract  it  that  way  ; 
for  it  is  both  nearer  at  hand,  and  is  drawn  out  with  more  safety. 
And  in  one  of  the  larger  limbs,  if  the  point  of  the  weapon  has 
passed  beyond  the  middle  of  it,  it  will  heal  the  more  readily  for 
being  open  quite  through,  as  the  remedies  will  act  at  both  extre- 
tremities  of  the  wound.  But  if  the  weapon  is  to  be  brought  back 
the  same  way,  the  wound  must  be  enlarged,  that  it  may  move 
the  more  easily,  and  occasion  the  less  inflammation  ; which  will 
be  considerable,  if  the  body  be  lacerated  by  the  weapon  as  it 
returns.  And  in  like  manner,  if  an  opening  be  made  on  the 
opposite  part,  it  ought  to  be  so  large,  as  not  to  be  increased 
afterwards  by  the  weapon  passing  through  it.  In  either  case 
the  greatest  caution  must  be  used  not  to  cut  a tendon,  or  a large 
vein,  or  an  artery.  When  any  of  these  are  exposed,  it  must  be 
laid  hold  of  with  a blunt  hook,  and  drawn  aside  from  the  knife. 
When  an  incision  is  made  large  enough , the  weapon  must  be  taken 
out ; then  also  the  same  method,  and  the  same  precaution  are  to 
be  used,  lest  any  of  the  above-mentioned  parts  should  be  injured, 
which  lie  under  the  weapon,  that  is  to  be  extracted. 

Of  arrows. — The  foregoing  directions  are  general : besides 
which,  there  are  some  particular  rules  for  the  several  kinds  of 
weapons,  which  I shall  immediately  subjoin.  Nothing  is  so 
easily  lodged  in  the  body  as  an  arrow,  and  it  goes  to  the  greatest 
depth.  1 he  reasons  are,  both  that  it  moves  with  great  force, 
and  because  it  is  small.  Therefore  it  must  be  extracted  more 
frequently  on  the  opposite  part,  than  on  that  by  which  it 
entered,  and  especially  because  it  is  general ly  surrounded  with 
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beards,  which  lacerate  more,  if  they  be  drawn  backward  than 
forward.  But  an  orifice  being  made  on  the  opposite  part,  the 
flesh  ought  to  be  opened  by  an  instrument  made  in  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letter  v;*  and  when  the  point  appears,  if  the  shaft 
adheres  to  it,  it  must  be  pushed  forward,  till  it  can  be  taken  hold 
of  at  the  opposite  part,  and  extracted.  If  that  is  already  broken 
off,  and  only  the  iron  head  is  within,  the  point  must  be  taken 
hold  of  by  the  fingers,  or  a forceps,  and  thus  pulled  out.  And 
there  is  no  other  method  of  extracting  it,  when  it  is  thought  ad- 
visable to  pull  it  out  by  the  orifice  it  entered  at;  for  after  the 
wound  is  enlarged,  either  the  shaft,  if  that  be  lodged  within, 
must  be  pulled  out ; or  if  that  be  not  there,  the  iron  itself.  But 
if  the  beards  are  visible,  and  they  are  short  and  small,  they  ought 
to  be  broken  off  with  a forceps,  and  the  weapon,  when  freed  of 
them,  to  be  brought  out;  if  they  are  larger  and  stronger,  they 
must  be  covered  with  writing  reeds  split,  to  prevent  their  lacera- 
ting any  part,  and  thus  pulled  out;  This  is  the  method  observed 
in  extracting  arrows. 

Of  broad  weapons. — But  if  a person  has  a broad  weapon  lodged 
within  his  flesh,  it  is  not  proper  to  draw  it  out  at  the  opposite 
part,  lest  we  add  another  great  wound  to  the  large  one  already- 
made.  It  must  therefore  be  pulled  out  with  a certain  kind  of  iron 
instrument,  which  the  Greeks  call  the  graphiscus  of  Diodes 
(; ypacptw >;  A/ojcAsa?),  because  it  was  invented  by  Diodes,  whom 
I have  already  taken  notice  of  among  the  ancient  and  greatest 
physicians.  This  is  a plate  of  iron,  or  sometimes  of  copper,  at 
the  one  end  having  two  daws  turned  downwards  on  each  side ; 
the  other  perforated  and  folded  back  on  each  side ; bent  a little 
at  that  extremity,  which  has  the  claws ; and  likewise  on  the 
other,  which  is  perforated.  This  is  introduced  transversely, 
hard  by  the  weapon  ; and  then,  when  it  has  reached  its  point,  it 
is  turned  a little,  that  it  may  receive  the  weapon  'into  the  perfo- 
ration. When  the  point  is  in  the  hole,  the  operator,  clapping 
two  of  his  fingers  to  the  claws  at  the  other  end,  draws  out  at 
once  his  instrument  and  the  weapon. 

Of  leaden  bullets,  &>c. — A third  kind  of  weapon,  which  requires 
sometimes  to  be  pulled  out,  is  a leaden  bullet,  or  a stone,  or 
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some  such  thing,  which  having  broken  through  the  skin,  is  entirely 
lodged  within.  In  all  these  cases,  the  wound  must  he  enlarged, 
and  what  is  within  must  be  extracted  by  a forceps  the  way  it 
entered. 

But  there  is  an  additional  difficulty  attending  every  wound, 
where  the  weapon  is  either  fixed  in  a bone,  or  has  sunk  into  an 
articulation  between  two  bones.  If  in  a bone,  the  weapon  must 
be  moved  to  and  fro,  till  the  part,  which  gripes  the  point,  gives 
way,  and  then  the  weapon  must  be  extracted  either  with  the 
hand,  or  a forceps.  VV  hich  is  also  the  method  of  extracting  the 
teeth.  And  it  is  very  rare  that  the  weapon  does  not  follow  in 
this  way.  But  if  it  still  remains,  it  mayr  be  forced  out  with  some 
kind  of  instrument.  The  last  resource,  when  it  is  not  extracted, 
is  to  make  a perforation  near  it  by  a terebra,  and  from  that 
opening  to  cut  the  bone  in  the  form  of  the  letter  v,  opposite  to  the 
weapon,  in  such  a manner,  that  the  opening  of  the  lines  be 
directed  towards  the  weapon  ; when  this  is  done,  it  must  neces- 
sarily give  way,  and  be  easily  taken  out. 

If  it  has  made  its  way  into  an  articulation  between  two  bones, 
the  two  limbs  must  be  bound  up  with  rollers  and  straps,  and  by 
means  of  these  drawn  contrary  ways  to  stretch  the  tendons : 
which  being  extended,  will  leave  a larger  space  between  the 
bones,  so  that  the  weapon  may  be  extracted  without  difficulty. 
Care  must  be  taken,  as  I observed  in  other  cases,  in  its  extrac- 
tion, that  no  nerve,  vein,  or  artery  be  wounded  by  the  weapon, 
whilst  it  is  extracting,  which  is  to  be  guarded  against  by  the 
method  mentioned  before. 

Oj  poisonous  weapons. — But  if  a person  be  wounded  by  a 
poisoned  weapon,  all  that  is  above-mentioned  being,  if  possible, 
still  more  expeditiously  executed,  he  must  also  be  treated  in  the 
method  prescribed  for  one  that  has  drunk  poison,  or  been  bit  by  a 
serpent.  I he  treatment  of  the  wound  itself,  after  the  extraction 
of  the  weapon,  is  the  same  as  if  nothing  had  been  lodged  there  ; 
of  which  I have  said  enough  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  A GANGLION,  MELICERIS,  ATHEROMA,  STEATOMA,  AND  OTHER 
TUBERCLES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

These  are  cases  that  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body  indifferently  ; 
the  rest  have  certain  seats,  which  I am  going  to  speak  of,  begin- 
ning with  those  in  the  head.  In  this  a great  number  and  variety 
of  tubercles  rise,  called  ganglia  (yayjAia),  melicerides 
(^isXixn^ihs),  atheromata  (aBspaftara') ; there  are  some  other 
kinds,  to  which  authors  give  different  names  ; to  which  I shall 
also  add  steatomata  (^scndi/xara)  ; which,  though  they  often  arise 
in  the  neck,  and  in  the  arm-pits,  and  sides,  I have  not  men- 
tioned separately;  since  all  of  them  differ  but  little,  and  neither 
are  threatening,  nor  require  any  different  treatment  from  each 
other.  Now,  all  these  rise  from  a very  small  beginning,  and 
increase  gradually  for  a long  time,  and  are  enclosed  each  in  a 
coat  of  its  own.  Some  of  them  are  hard,  and  resist  pressure, 
others  are  soft  and  yielding;  some  of  them  are  bald  in  a part, 
others  remain  covered  with  hair,  and  are  commonly  without  pain. 
What  their  contents  are,  though  it  may  be  pretty  well  guessed 
at,  yet  cannot  be  certainly  known,  till  they  be  taken  out.  How- 
ever, generally  in  these  that  resist,  there  are  found  either  some 
stony  substance,  or  a number  of  hairs  concreted  together  ; but 
in  those  that  yield,  something  resembling  honey,  or  thin  pulti- 
cula, or  the  scrapings  of  cartilage,  or  insensible  or  bloody  flesh  ; 
and  these  are  commonly  of  different  colours.  And  for  the  most 
part  ganglia  are  elastic;  the  atheroma  contains  a liquor  like  thin 
pulticula ; the  meliceris,  a more  liquid  one,  which  therefore 
fluctuates  upon  being  pressed ; there  is  a fat  substance  in  the 
steatoma,  and  that  generally  has  the  largest  circumference,  and 
so  relaxes  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  above  it,  as  to  make  it 
slide  backward  and  forward ; whereas  in  the  rest,  it  is  more 
bound.  It  is  proper  first  to  shave  them  all  if  they  be  covered 
with  hair,  and  then  to  cut  them  through  the  middle,  that  what- 
ever has  collected  within  may  be  evacuated.  But  the  coat  of 
the  steatoma  must  also  be  cut ; because  it  is  not  easily  separated 
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from  the  skin  and  subjacent  flesh.  In  the  others  the  coat  is  to 
be  preserved  entire  ; and  immediately,  when  it  appears  white  and 
tense,  it  must  be  separated  by  the  handle  of  the  knife  from  the 
skin  and  flesh,  and  taken  out  together  with  its  contents.  If, 
however,  it  should  happen,  that  the  lower  side  of  the  coat  ad- 
heres to  a muscle,  lest  that  be  wounded,  the  upper  side  must  be 
taken  away,  and  the  lower  left  in  its  place.  When  the  whole  is 
extracted,  the  lips  must  be  brought  together,  and  a fibula  put 
upon  them,  and  over  that  an  agglutinating  medicine.  When 
either  the  whole  coat,  or  any  part  of  it  is  left  behind,  medicines 
to  promote  a digestion  must  be  applied. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

or  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYES,  WHICH  ARE  CURED  BY 
MANUAL  OPERATIONS. 

But  as  the  foregoing  disorders  do  not  differ  much  either  in 
their  nature,  or  method  of  cure,  so  these  in  the  eyes,  which 
require  manual  operations,  are  both  different  in  their  kinds,  and 
require  different  methods  of  cure. 

Of  vesicles  in  the  upper  eye-lids— In  the  upper  eye-lids,  then, 
it  is  common  for  fat  and  heavy'  vesicles  to  rise,  which  scarcely 
allow  the  eye  to  be  raised,  and  occasion  gentle,  but  constant 
fluxes  of  gum  in  the  ey'es.  And  they  commonly'  happen  to  chil- 
dren. In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  eye  with  two 
fingers,  and  thus  stretching  the  skin,  to  cut  with  the  knife  in  a 
transverse  line,  with  a very  light  hand,  in  such  a manner  as  not 
to  wound  the  vesicle,  and  so  that  if.  may  pass  out  when  a way  is 
made  lor  it ; then  to  catch  hold  of  it  with  the  fingers,  and  pull  it 
out,  for  it  easily  separates.  After  this,  the  part  ought  to  be 
anointed  over  with  any  of  those  collyriums,  that  are  used  in 
lippitudes;  by  which  means  it  is  covered  with  a cicatrix  in  a 
very  few  days.  It  is  more  troublesome  when  the  vesicle  is  cut; 
for  it  discharges  its  humour,  and  cannot  be  laid  hold  of  after, 
because  ol  its  smallness.  It  that  accident  should  happen,  one  of 
the  medicines  that  promote  a digestion,  may  be  laid  on. 

O/  a crilhe.  In  the  eye-lid  likewise,  above  the  lashes,  there 
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grows  a small  tubercle,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  a barley- 
corn, is  by  the  Greeks  called  crithe  (xfifiij).  It  is  contained  in  a 
coat,  and  seldom  maturates.  Upon  this  should  be  applied  hot 
bread,  or  wax  heated  now  and  then,  provided  the  degree  of  heat 
be  no  more  than  the  part  can  easily  bear ; for  by  this  method  it 
is  often  discussed,  sometimes  maturated.  If  pus  appear,  it 
ought  to  be  divided  by  a knife,  and  the  contained  humour 
squeezed  out ; and  to  be  afterwards  treated  with  the  same 
warmth,  and  anointed,  till  it  recover  a sound  state. 

Of  chalazia. — Other  tubercles,  not  unlike  this,  grow  in  the 
eye-lids;  but,  however,  not  of  the  same  form,  and  also  moveable, 
when  they  are  impelled  this  way  or  that  by  the  finger;  which, 
because  of  their  resemblance  to  hail-stones,  the  Greeks  call 
chalazia  (%«Xa£ia).  These  ought  to  be  cut  on  the  externa! 
side,  if  they  be  immediately  under  the  skin  ; on  the  internal,  if 
they  lie  below  the  cartilage ; after  that,  they  must  be  separated 
by  the  handle  of  the  knife  from  the  sound  parts.  And  if  the 
wound  be  on  the  external  side,  it  must  be  anointed  at  first  with 
mild,  and  afterwards  more  acrid  medicines  ; if  on  the  external, 
an  agglutinating  plaster  must  be  applied  over  it. 

Of  the  unguis.- — The  unguis,  called  by  the  Greeks  pterygium, 
(wTBpu^iov),  is  a small  nervous  membrane,  which,  arising  from 
the  angle  of  the  eye,  sometimes  reaches  to  the  pupil,  and  ob- 
structs the  sight.  It  oftener  begins  from  the  angle  near  tire 
nose,  sometimes  too  from  that  towards  the  temples.  It  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  discuss  this,  when  recent,  by  the  medicines 
which  lessen  cicatrices  in  the  eyes.  If  it  be  of  long  standing, 
and  has  acquired  some  thickness,  it  ought  to  be  cut  out. 
After  an  abstinence  of  one  day,  the  patient  must  be  placed 
in  a seat,  either  with  his  face  opposite  to  the  physician,  or  with 
his  back  to  him,  in  such  a manner,  that  he  may  recline  his  head 
upon  his  breast.  Some,  if  the  disease  be  in  the  left  eye,  choose 
to  have  him  sit  with  his  face  to  the  physician  ; if  in  the  right,  in 
the  reclined  posture.  One  eye-lid  ought  to  be  opened  by  an 
assistant,  and  the  other  by  the  physician.  If  the  physician  face 
him,  he  must  take  hold  of  the  lower  one  ; if  he  be  reclined,  the 
upper  one.  Then  the  physician  is  to  fix  under  the  extiemity  of 
the  unguis,  a small  sharp  hook,  with  its  point  turned  a little 
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inward ; and  to  let  go  the  eye-lid,  which  is  then  to  be  held  by  an 
assistant,  and  taking  hold  of  the  hook,  he  is  to  lift  up  the  unguis, 
and  pass  a needle  through,  drawing  a thread  after  it;  then  to  lay 
aside  the  needle,  and  take  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  thread,  and  by 
them  raising  up  the  unguis,  if  it  adheres  anywhere  to  the  eye, 
to  separate  it  by  the  handle  of  the  knife,  till  he  come  to  the 
angle;  then  alternately  sometimes  to  slacken,  sometimes  to  draw 
it,  that  so  both  its  origin  and  the  extremity  of  the  angle  may  be 
found.  For  there  is  a double  danger  attends  it ; either  lest  some 
part  of  the  unguis  be  left,  which  being  ulcerated  is  hardly  ever 
cured,  or  lest  the  caruncle  be  cut  away  from  the  angle;  for  if 
the  unguis  be  drawn  away  with  too  much  force,  that  also  follows 
and  comes  away.  If  it  is  torn  off,  an  orifice  is  opened,  through 
which  afterwards  a humour  always  descends,  which  the  Greeks 
call  rhyas  (fuic).  The  true  termination  then  of  the  angle  must 
be  found  out.  When  that  plainly  appears,  the  knife  is  to  be 
used,  the  unguis  not  being  too  straight  drawn  ; and  then  this 
small  membrane  is  to  be  cut  out  in  such  a manner,  that  no  part 
of  the  angle  be  wounded.  Afterwards  lint,  covered  with  honey, 
must  be  laid  on,  and  over  that  a linen  cloth,  and  either  sponge, 
or  sordid  wool.  The  following  days,  the  eye  must  be  opened 
daily,  lest  the  eye-lids  be  agglutinated  together  by  a cicatrix 
(for  that  is  also  a third  danger)  and  lint  be  put  on  in  the  same 
way;  lastly,  it  must  be  anointed  with  a collyrium,  that  cicatrizes 
ulcers. 

but  this  operation  should  be  performed  in  the  spring,  or  at 
least  before  winter.  Which  circumstance,  though  it  belongs  to 
several  places,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  once  for  all.  For 
there  are  two  kinds  of  cures;  one,  in  which  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  choose  a time,  but  that  must  be  laid  hold  of,  that  offers,  as  in 
wounds  and  fistulas ; another,  in  which  we  are  not  pressed  for 
time  , but  it  is  quite  safe  and  easy  to  wait  the  most  convenient 
season  ; as  is  the  case  in  those  disorders,  which  both  increase 
slowly,  and  are  not  extremely  painful.  In  such  we  must  defer 
it  till  spring  ; or  if  there  is  any  urgent  circumstance,  the  autumn 
however  is  better  than  the  winter  or  summer;  and  of  that  the 
middle,  when  the  excessive  heats  are  gone,  and  the  colds  not  yet 
set  in.  Now,  the  more  necessary  the  part  is,  whose  cure  shall 
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be  undertaken,  the  greater  will  the  danger  be  it  is  exposed  to. 
And  often  by  how  much  larger  the  wound  is  to  be  made, so  much 
the  more  must  the  season  of  the  year  be  regarded. 

Of  an  encanthis. — From  the  operation  for  the  unguis,  as  I 
observed,  disorders  arise,  which  may  also  sometimes  proceed 
from  other  causes.  For  sometimes  after  the  imperfect  excision 
of  an  unguis,  or  upon  some  other  occasion,  a tubercle  grows  in 
the  angle,  which  hinders  the  entire  opening  of  the  eye-lids:  the 
Greek  name  for  it  is  encanthis  (sj/xavflic).  It  ought  to  be  laid 
hold  of  with  a hook,  and  cut  round  ; and  here  also  the  operator 
must  be  cautious  not  to  cut  away  any  thing  from  the  angle  itself. 
Then  a small  piece  of  lint  must  be  sprinkled  either  with  cadmia, 
or  copperas  ; and  the  eye-lids  being  opened,  it  must  be  introduced 
into  that  angle,  and  bound  over  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former;  and  for  some  following  days  must  be  dressed  in  like 
manner,  fh-st  bathing  it  with  water,  just  warm,  or  even  cold 
water. 

Of  the  ancyldblepharon. — Sometimes  the  eye-lids  grow  to- 
gether, and  the  eye  cannot  be  opened.  Which  is  often  attended 
with  this  disorder  besides,  that  the  eye-lids  adhere  to  the  white 
of  the  eye ; that  is  when  an  ulcer  in  either  of  them  has  been 
negligently  cured.  For  as  it  heals,  what  might,  and  ought  to 
have  been  separated,  will  be  agglutinated;  both  species  of  the  dis- 
temper are  called  by  the  Greeks  ancyloblepharon  (ayxiAoCxi^apcv). 
When  the  eye-lids  only  cohere,  they  are  separated  without  diffi- 
culty: but  sometimes  to  no  purpose;  for  they  are  agglutinated 
again.  However,  trial  ought  to  be  made  ; because  the  case 
often  turns  out  well.  Therefore,  the  broad  end  of  the  probe 
must  be  introduced  between  them,  and  the  eye-lids  separated  by 
that;  then  small  penecilla  are  to  be  put  between  them,  till  the 
ulceration  of  the  part  be  cured.  But  when  the  eye-lid  adheres 
to  the  white  of  the  eye  itself,  Heraclides  the  Tarentine  advises 
to  cut  under  it  gently  with  a knife  with  great  caution,  lest  any 
thing  be  cut  away  either  from  the  eye,  or  the  eye-lid ; and  if  that 
cannot  be  entirely  avoided,  rather  to  take  something  from  the 
eye-lid.  After  these,  let  the  eye  be  anointed  with  such  medi- 
cines as  cure  an  asperity;  and  the  eye-lid  be  inverted  every  day, 
not  only  that  the  medicine  may  be  applied  to  the  ulcer,  but  also 
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to  prevent  its  adhesion  ; the  patient  himself  must  also  be  charged 
to  raise  it  often  with  two  fingers.  I do  not  remember  an  in- 
stance of  one  person  cured  by  this  method.  Meges,  too,  tells  us 
he  tried  many  ways,  and  never  was  successful ; for  the  eye-lid 
always  adhered  again  to  the  eye. 

Of  the  cegilops. — Again,  in  that  angle  that  is  next  the  nose, 
from  some  disorder,  a kind  of  small  fistula  is  opened,  through 
which  gum*  perpetually  distils;  the  Greeks  call  it  tegilops 
(cuytxiuf).  And  this  gives  constant  uneasiness  to  the  eye  ; some- 
times also  eating  through  the  bone,  it  penetrates  to  the  nostrils. 
This  sometimes  is  of  a cancerous  nature  ; when  the  veins  are 
tense  and  crooked,  the  colour  of  it  is  pale,  the  skin  hard,  and 
irritated  by  a slight  touch,  and  it  raises  an  inflammation  in  the 
contiguous  parts.  It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  the  cure  of  those 
that  are  cancerous  ; for  it  even  hastens  death.  And  it  is  need- 
less to  meddle  with  such  as  reach  to  the  nostrils  ; for  neither  do 
they  heal.  But  the  cure  of  these  in  the  angle  may  be  attempted  ; 
though  it  should  be  known  however  that  it  is  difficult;  and  the 
neaerr  to  the  angle  the  opening  is,  so  much  the  more  difficult, 
because  there  is  a very  little  room  for  the  management  of  the 
hand  ; yet  it  is  easier  to  cure  the  disorder  when  recent.  The  top 
of  the  opening  must  be  taken  hold  of  with  a small  hook;  and 
then  all  the  cavity,  as  I directed  in  fistulas,  must  be  cut  out  to 
the  bone  ; and  the  eye  and  other  contiguous  parts  being  well 
covered,  the  bone  must  be  strongly  cauterized  with  a hot  iron. 
But  if  it  be  already  affected  with  a caries,  that  a thicker  scale 
may  cast  off,  some  apply  caustic  medicines  ; as  copperas,  or  chal- 
citis, or  rasile  verdigris ; which  method  is  both  slower,  and  not 
so  effectual.  When  the  bone  is  cauterized,  the  remaining  part 
of  the  cure  is  the  same  as  in  other  burns. 

Of  hairs  in  the  eye-lashes  irritating  the  eye. — The  hairs  of  the 
eye-lids  sometimes  irritate  the  eye;  and  that  from  two  causes. 
For  sometimes  the  skin  of  the  eye-lid  is  relaxed,  and  falls  down  ; 
whence  it  happens,  that  the  lashes  are  turned  in  upon  the  eye 
itself,  because  the  cartilage  is  not  also  relaxed;  at  other  times, 
beside  the  natural  row  of  hairs,  another  grows  under  it,  which 


Umn  in  this  place  ( pituita J must  signify  a purulent  fluid. 
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point  directly  inward  upon  the  eye.  The  methods  of  cure  are 
these.  If  preternatural  hairs  have  grown,  an  iron  needle,  thin 
and  broad,  like  a spatha,*  must  be  put  into  the  fire,  and  when  it 
is  red-hot,  the  eye-lid  being  lifted  up  in  such  a manner,  that  the 
offending  lashes  are  in  the  view  of  the  operator,  it  must  be 
passed  from  the  angle  close  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  till  it  move 
over  the  third  part  of  the  eye-lid ; then  it  must  be  applied  a 
second  and  third  time,  as  far  as  the  other  angle.  The  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  all  the  roots  of  the  hairs  being  burnt, 
die  away.  Then  a medicine  to  prevent  an  inflammation  must  be 
applied  ; and  when  the  eschars  have  cast  off,  it  must  be  brought 
to  cicatrize.  This  kind  heals  very  easily.  Some  allege  that  it 
is  proper  to  pierce  the  external  part  of  the  eye-lid  near  the  eye- 
lashes with  a needle,  which  must  be  passed  through  with  a 
woman’s  hair  doubled  for  a thread ; and  when  the  needle  has 
gone  through,  that  the  offending  hair  must  be  taken  up  into  the 
loop  of  the  woman’s  hair,  and  by  that  drawn  upward  to  the 
superior  part  of  the  eye-lid,  and  there  to  be  glued  down  to  the 
flesh,  and  a medicine  applied  to  close  up  the  orifice  thus  made  ; 
for  that  this  will  cause  the  eye-lash  to  point  afterwards  externally. 
This  in  the  first  place  cannot  be  practised,  but  upon  a pretty 
long  hair  ; whereas  they  generally  grow  short  there.  And  then, 
if  there  be  several  hairs,  the  patient  must  suffer  a long  torture, 
and  the  needle  passing  so  often  through,  will  raise  a great  inflam- 
mation. Lastly,  when  any  humour  is  settled  there,  the  eye 
being  irritated  both  before  by  the  hairs,  and  afterwards  by  the 
perforations  of  the  eye-lids,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  prevent  the 
glutinous  matter,  which  fastens  the  hair,  from  being  dissolved  ; 
and  thus  of  course  the  hair  returns  to  the  place  from  whence  it 
was  drawn  away. 

The  method  of  cure  for  a relaxed  eye-lid,  which  is  universally 
practised,  never  fails  of  success.  For  the  eye  being  closed,  one 
must  take  hold  of  the  middle  part  of  the  skin  of  the  eye-lid, 


* A knife  was  said  to  resemble  a spatha,  when  it  ended  in  an  acute  point 
with  sharp  edges  on  both  sides,  which  our  author  mentions  (chap.  x.)for  the 
excision  of  a polypus  in  the  nose.  The  needle  here  described  is  thin  and 
broad,  so  that  it  was  more  like  this  instrument  than  a common  needle.  Vid 
Fabric,  ab  Aquapcnd,  ile  Oper.  Chirurg.  cap.  107. 
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whether  it  be  the  upper  or  the  lower,  with  his  fingers,  and  raise 
it  then  consider  how  much  must  be  taken  away,  to  reduce  it  to 
its  natural  condition.  For  there  are  two  dangers  attending  this 
case;  lest  if  too  much  be  cut  olr,  the  eye  cannot  be  covered;  if 
too  little,  the  end  be  not  obtained,  and  the  patient  have  suffered 
to  no  purpose.  The  part  which  it  shall  be  thought  needful  to 
cut,  must  be  marked  by  two  lines  with  ink  in  such  a manner, 
that  between  the  range  of  hairs  and  the  line  nearest  to  it,  some 
space  may  be  left  for  the  needle  to  lay  hold  of.  These  things 
being  determined,  the  knife  is  to  be  used  ; and  if  it  be  the  upper 
eye-lid,  the  incision  next  the  eye-lashes  must  be  made  first;  if 
the  inferior  one,  last ; and  it  must  begin  in  the  left  eye,  at  the 
angle  next  the  temple;  in  the  right,  at  the  angle  next  the  nose  ; 
and  what  lies  between  the  two  lines  must  be  cut  out.  Then  the 
lips  of  the  wound  are  to  be  joined  together  by  a single  stitch, 
and  the  eye  must  be  covered  ; and  if  the  eye-lid  does  not  descend 
far  enough,  it  must  be  relaxed  ; if  too  much,  it  must  be  either 
straighter  drawn,  or  a small  habenula  again  cut  off  from  that  lip 
of  the  wound,  which  is  farthest  from  the  eye-lashes.  When  it 
is  cut  off,  other  stitches  must  be  added,  not  above  three.  More- 
over a scarification  must  be  made  in  the  upper  eye-lid,  under  the 
roots  of  the  eye-lashes,  that  being  raised  from  the  inferior  part, 
they  may  point  upwards  ; and  this  alone  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
cure,  if  they  are  but  little  turned  in.  The  lower  eye-lid  does 
not  need  this  process.  When  these  are  done,  a sponge  squeezed 
out  of  cold  water  must  be  bound  on  ; the  day  following  an  agglu- 
tinating plaster  should  be  applied.  On  the  fourth,  the  stitches 
must  be  taken  away,  and  the  wound  anointed  with  a collyrium, 
to  [ rovent  an  inflammation. 

OJ  the  lagophthalmus. — Sometimes  from  this  operation,  when 
loo  much  of  the  skin  is  cut  away,  it  happens,  that  the  eye  can- 
not be  covered.  And  this  sometimes  proceeds  from  another 
cause.  I he  Greeks  call  the  disorder  lagophthalmos  (Xa yjitp9u.X/xo;, 
or  hare’s  eye).  When  too  much  of  the  eye-lid  is  wanting,  there 
is  no  remedy  for  it;  if  but  a small  part,  it  may  be  cured.  An 
arched  incision  must  be  made  in  the  skin,  a little  below  the  eye- 
brow, with  its  horns  pointing  downward.  The  wound  ought  to 
go  as  deep  as  the  cartilage,  but  without  injuring  it ; for  if  that  be 
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cut,  the  eye-lid  falls  down,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  raised. 
Let  the  skin  then  be  only  divided,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  descend  a 
little  in  the  lower  part  of  the  eye  ; which  will  be  the  consequence 
of  the  wound’s  gaping  above.  Let  lint  be  put  into  it  to  prevent 
the  union  of  the  divided  skin,  and  to  generate  a little  flesh  in  the 
middle ; and  when  this  has  filled  up  the  part,  the  eye  is  after- 
wards properly  covered  by  the  eye-lid. 

Of  an  ectropium. — As  it  is  a disorder  of  the  upper  eye-lid  not 
to  descend  far  enough  to  cover  the  eye,  so  there  is  a disease  of 
the  lower,  in  which  it  is  not  raised  high  enough,  but  hangs  down , 
and  cannot  be  brought  close  to  the  other.  And  this  also  some- 
times proceeds  from  a similar  fault  in  the  cure,  sometimes  even 
from  old  age.  The  Greeks  call  it  ectropium  (larpoViov,  from 
turning  outward).  If  it  happens  from  a faulty  cure,  the  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  case ; only  the  horns  of  the 
wound  are  turned  towards  the  cheeks,  and  not  to  the  eye.  If  it 
proceed  from  old  age,  the  whole  of  it  must  be  cauterized  exter- 
nally with  a thin  plate  of  iron  ; then  anointed  with  honey  ; and 
from  the  fourth  day  fomented  with  hot  water,  and  anointed  with 
medicines  to  bring  on  a cicatrix. 

Of  the  staphyloma. — These  then  are  the  general  disorders, 
that  commonly  occur  in  the  parts  about  the  eye,  in  the  angles, 
and  eye-lids.  In  the  eye  itself  the  external  coat  is  sometimes 
raised,  either  from  the  rupture  or  relaxation  of  some  of  the 
internal  membranes;  and  it  resembles  a raisin  stone  in  its  form, 
whence  the  Greeks  call  it  a staphyloma  There  are 

two  methods  of  cure  for  it.  One  is  to  pass  through  the  middle, 
at  the  root  of  it,  a needle  with  a double  thread  ; then  to  tye 
tight  the  ends  of  one  of  the  threads  above,  and  of  the  other 
below  ; which,  by  cutting  it  gradually,  may  bring  it  off.  The 
other  is,  to  cut  out  from  its  surface  about  the  bigness  of  a lentil ; 
then  to  rub  in  spodium  or  cadmia.  When  either  of  these  is 
done,  the  white  of  an  egg  must  be  spread  upon  wool  and  applied  ; 
and  afterwards  the  eye  must  be  fomented  with  the  steam  of  hot 
water,  and  anointed  with  mild  medicines. 

Of  clavi. — Callous  ttfbercles  in  the  white  of  the  eye  are  called 
clavi ; which  name  is  given  them  from  their  figure.  The  best 
method  is  to  pierce  them  at  their  very  roots  with  a needle;  and 
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below  that  to  cut  them  of!',  and  then  to  anoint,  with  mild 
medicines. 

Description  of  the  eye. — I have  already  elsewhere  mentioned  a 
cataract,  because  when  recent,  it  is  often  removed  by  medicines. 
But  when  it  is  of  long  standing,  it  requires  a manual  operation, 
and  one,  which  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  nicest.  Before  I 
treat  of  this,  I shall  give  a short  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
eye;  the  knowledge  of  which,  as  it  is  of  importance  in  several 
other  parts,  so  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  here.  The  eye,  then, 
has  two  external  coats;  the  exterior  of  which  by  the  Greeks  is 
called ceratoides  («EpaTostJ»?)  ; and  this,  where  it  is  white,  is  prettv 
thick,  but  before  the  pupil  is  thinner.  The  interior  coat  is 
joined  to  this,  in  the  middle  where  the  pupil  is,  and  is  concave, 
with  a small  aperture  ; round  the  pupil  it  is  thin,  but  at  a dis- 
tance from  it,  something  thicker;  and  by  the  Greeks  is  called 
choriodes  (xoptesiSr.;').  As  these  two  coats  surround  the  internal 
part  of  the  eye,  the  again  join  behind  it,  and  becoming  finer,  and 
uniting  together,  pass  through  the  opening,  which  is  between 
the  bones,  to  the  membrane  of  the  brain,  and  are  fixed  to  it. 
Under  these,  in  the  part  where  the  pupil  is,  there  is  void  space; 
then  again  below  is  an  exceeding  fine  coat,  which  Herophilus 
called  arachnoides  (apn^*osi5^,-),  the  middle  part  of  which  subsides, 
and  in  that  cavity  is  contained  somewhat,  which,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  glass,  the  Greeks  call  hyaloides  (iaXos Ms).  This  is 
neither  liquid,  nor  dry  ; but  seems  to  be  a concreted  humour; 
from  the  colour  of  which,  that  of  the  pupil  is  either  black,  or 
grey,  though  the  external  coat  be  white.  ■ This  is  enclosed  by  a 
small  membrane,  which  proceeds  from  the  internal  part  of  the 
eye.  Under  these  is  a drop  of  humour,  resembling  the  white  of 
an  egg>  from  which  pioceeds  the  faculty  of  vision.  By  the 
Greeks  it  is  called  chrystalloides. 

Of  a cataract.  Now  a humour  concretes  under  the  two  coats, 
where  I mentioned  the  void  space  to  be,  either  from  a dis- 
ease, or  a blow;  and  being  gradually  indurated,  it  obstructs  the 
interior  faculty  of  vision.  There  are  several  species  of  this  ma- 
lady, some  of  which  are  curable,  and  others  not.  For  if  the  ca- 
taract be  small,  immoveable,  of  the  colour  of  sea-water,  or  bur- 
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nished  iron,  and  leaves  some  sense  of  light  on  its  sides,  there 
remains  hope.  If  it  is  large,  if  the  black  part  of  the  eye,  losing 
its  natural  appearance,  is  changed  into  some  other,  if  the  ca- 
taract be  of  the  colour  of  wax*  or  gold  ; if  it  slides  and  moves  to 
and  fro,  it  is  scarcely  ever  cured.  And  for  the  most  part,  the 
more  severe  the  disease,  or  the  greater  the  pains  of  the  head,  or 
the  more  violent  the  blow  has  been,  which  gave  rise  to  it,  so  much 
the  worse  it  is.  Neither  is  old  age  a proper  time  of  life  for  a cute  , 
which,  without  an  additional  disease,  causes  a dimness  of  sight ; 
nor  even  childhood  ; but  the  middle  age  between  these.  Neither 
is  a very  small  eye,  nor  one  that  is  hollow,  fit  for  this  operation. 
And  there  is  also  a certain  maturity  of  the  cataract  itself ; where- 
fore we  must  wait  till  it  seems  to  be  no  longer  fluid,  but  to  have 
concreted  with  a certain  degree  of  hardness. 

Before  the  operation,  the  patient  must  use  a spare  diet,  drink 
water  for  three  days,  the  day  immediately  preceding  take  nothing 
at  all.  After  this  preparation,  he  must  be  set  in  a light  place,  in 
a seat  facing  the  light,  and  the  physician  must  sit  opposite  to  the 
patient,  on  a seat  a little  higher,  an  assistant  behind  taking  hold 
of  the  patient’s  head,  and  keeping  it  immoveable;  for  the  sight 
may  be  lost  for  ever  by  a slight  motion.  Moreover,  the  eye  itself, 
that  is  to  be  cured,  must  be  rendered  more  fixed  by  laying  wool 
upon  the  other,  and  tying  it  on.  The  operation  must  be  per- 
formed on  the  left  eye  by  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  right  by  the 
left  hand.  Then  the  needle  sharp-pointed, f but  by  no  means  too 
slender,  is  to  be  applied,  and  must  be  thrust  in,  but  in  a straight 
direction,  through  the- two  coats,  in  the  middle  part  between  the 
black  of  the  eye  and  the  external  angle  opposite  to  the  middle  of 
the  cataract,  care  being  taken  to  wound  no  vein.  And  it  must 


* I have  here  departed  from  the  reading  of  all  the  copies,  and  instead  of  it 
admit  the  correction  of  Mercurialis  cereus  for  cceruleus,  which  is  approved  by 
the  best  judges,  and  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  its  affinity  to  the  gold  colour 
immediately  following.  Vid.  Mercurial.  Var.  Led.  lib.  v.  cap.  5.  and  Le  Clcrc. 
Hist,  de  la  Medicine,  p.  2.  liv.  4.  sect.  2.  chap.  5. 

t The  reading  in  Almeloveen  is  Tum  acus  admovenda  est,  aut  acuta  aut 
certe,  non  nimium  tenuis.  As  I could  find  no  sense  from  this  reading,  or  any 
other  that  is  proposed,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  read  thus,  Tum  acus  ad- 
movenda est  acuta,  at  ccrte  non  nimium  tenuis. 
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not  be  introduced  with  timidity*  neither,  because  it  comes  into  a 
void  space.  A person  of  very  moderate  skill  cannot  but  know 
when  it  arrives  there  ; for  there  is  no  resistance  to  the  needle ; 
when  we  reach  it,  the  needle  must  be  turned  upon  the  cataract, 
and  gently  moved  up  and  down  there,  and  by  degrees  work  the 
cataract  downward  below  the  pupil ; when  it  has  past  the  pupil, 
it  must  be  pressed  down  with  a considerable  force,  that  it  may 
settle  in  the  inferior  part.  If  it  remain  there,  the  operation  is 
completed.  If  it  rises  again,  it  must  be  more  cut  with  the  same 
needle,  and  divided  into  several  pieces;  which  when  separate,  are 
both  more  easily  lodged,  and  give  less  obstruction.  After  this  the 
needle  must  be  brought  out  in  a straight  direction,  and  the 
white  of  an  egg  spread  upon  wool  must  be  applied,  and  over 
that  something  to  prevent  an  inflammation,  and  then  the  eye  be 
bound  up. 

Afterwards  there  is  a necessity  for  rest,  abstinence,  mild  unc- 
tuous medicines,  and  food  (which  it  is  soon  enough  to  give  on  the 
day  following)  at  first  liquid,  that  the  jaws  may  not  be  too  much 
employed,  then,  when  the  inflammation  is  gone,  such  as  was  di- 
rected in  wounds.  To  which  we  must  add  this  rule,  that  the 
patient’s  drink  be  water  for  a pretty  long  time. 

Of  a flux  of  gum. — I have  already  treated  of  a flux  of  thin 
gum,  which  infests  the  eyes,  so  far  as  the  cure  depends  upon  me- 
dicines. I now  come  to  these  cases  that  require  manual  opera- 
tion. Now  we  observe  that  some  people’s  eyes  never  grow  dry, 
but  are  always  moistened  with  a thin  humour ; which  circumstance 
occasions  a constant  asperity,  and  from  slight  causes  excites  in- 
flammations and  lippitudes, and,  in  fine,  rendersaperson  uneasy  all 
his  life.  And  this  disorder  in  some  no  remedy  can  relieve;  in 
others  it  is  curable.  Which  difference  ought,  first  of  all,  to  be 
known,  that  we  may  relieve  the  one,  and  not  meddle  with  the 
other. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  operation  in 
those  who  have  this  disorder  from  their  infancy,  because  it  will 


* Timide.]  Though  this  reading  may  be  defended,  yet  as  what  our  author 
adds  of  the  needle  finding  no  resistance  should  make  an  operation  more  cau- 
tious, it  is  possible  he  wrote  temere. 
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certainly  continue  to  their  dying  day.  Secondly,  it  is  needless, 
where  the  discharge  is  not  great,  but  acrid  ; because  they  are  not 
assisted  by  a manual  operation,  but  are  brought  to  a sound  state 
by  medicines,  and  a proper  diet  for  generating  a thicker  phlegm. 
Broad  heads  also  are  hardly  susceptible  of  the  remedy.  Then  it 
makes  a difference  whether  the  gum  be  discharged  by  the  veins, 
that  lie  between  the  skull  and  the  skin,  or  by  those  between  the 
membrane  of  the  brain  and  the  skull ; for  the  former  moisten 
the  eyes  by  the  temples;  the  others  by  the  way  of  those  mem- 
branes that  go  from  the  eyes  to  the  brain.  Now,  a remedy  may 
be  applied  to  those  veins,  that  discharge  above  the  bone,  but  not 
to  those  below  the  bone.*  Neither  can  relief  be  given  where  the 
discharge  comes  from  both  places  ; because  when  one  part  is  re- 
lieved, nevertheless  the  other  remains  disordered. 

The  source  of  the  disorder  is  discovered  by  this  method.  After 
shaving  the  head,  such  medicines  as  stop  the  gum  in  a lippitude, 
ought  to  be  laid  on  from  the  eye-brows  as  far  as  the  top  of  the 
head  ; if  the  eyes  begin  to  be  dry,  it  appears  that  they  are  moist- 
ened by  those  veins,  which  are  under  the  skin;  if  the  moisture  is 
not  diminished,  it  is  manifest  it  descends  from  below  the  bone  ; if 
a humour  still  flows, f but  in  less  quantity,  the  disorder  is  from 
both.  In  most  patients,  however,  the  complaint  is  found  to  be 
derived  from  the  superior  veins;  and,  therefore,  the  greater  num- 
ber ought  to  be  relieved.  And  this  is  very  well  known,  not  only 
in  Greece,  but  amongst  other  nations  too  ; so  that  no  part  of  me- 
dicine has  been  more  clearly  explained  in  any  country. 

Some  practitioners  in  Greece  cut  the  skin  of  the  head  in  nine 
lines:  two  straight  ones  in  the  occiput,  one  transverse  above 
these;  then  two  above  the  ears,  one  also  transverse  between 
them ; and  lastly,  three  straight  ones  between  the  top  of  the  head 
and  the  forehead.  Others  drew  these  incisions  in  a straight  di- 
rection from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  temples  ; and  discovering 


» 1 have  here  followed  the  old  reading  sub  osse,  and  not  as  Almeloveen  has 
it,  ab  osse,  which  plainly  appears  to  be  erroneous  by  what  our  author  says, 
when  he  mentions  this  species  again,  manifestum  sub  osse  descendere. 

t Here  is  a manifest  error  in  Linden  and  Almeloveen,  who  read  tumor 
instead  of  humor,  which  all  the  old  copies  have.  Morgagni,  ep.  v.  p.  150. 
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from  the  motion  of  the  jaws  the  origins  of  the  muscles,  made 
gentle  incisions  in  the  skin  above  these,  and  separating  their  lips 
by  means  of  blunt  hooks,  they  inserted  lint  in  such  a manner,  as 
to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  skin  from  uniting,  and  to  cause  flesh 
to  sprout  up  in  the  middle,  which  might  bind  those  veins,  from 
whence  the  humour  passes  to  the  eyes.  Others  again  have  drawn 
a line  with  ink  from  the  middle  of  one  ear  to  the  middle  of  the 
other,  and  another  line  from  the  nose  to  the  crown  of  the  head  ; 
and  where  these  lines  met,  made  an  incision  with  a knife;  and 
after  the  effusion  of  blood,  cauterized  the  bone  in  that  part.  And, 
notwithstanding  this,  they  also  applied  the  actual  cautery  to  the 
rising  veins  both  in  the  temples,  and  between  the  forehead  and 
crown  of  the  head. 

It  is  a common  method  of  cure,  to  cauterize  the  veins  in  the 
temples,  which,  indeed,  are  generally  turgid  in  this  kind  of  dis- 
order; but  that  they  may  be  more  inflated  and  show  themselves 
better,  the  neck  must  first  be  tied  pretty  strait.  And  the  veins 
must  be  cauterized  with  small  and  blunt  irons;  till  the  flux  of 
gum  upon  the  eyes  stop;  for  that  is  a sign  the  passages  are 
blocked  up,  by  which  the  humour  was  conveyed. 

However,  it  is  a more  effectual  method,  when  the  veins  are 
small  and  lie  deep,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  separated,"'  to  make 

' III  the  original  Ideoque  legi  non  possunt.  Our  author  iiere  barely  men- 
tions the  lecti o venarum,  and  a little  below  speaks  of  it  as  a distinct'operation 
in  these  words,  set  nihil  melius  est,  quani  quod  in  Gallia  quoque  comata  Jit 
uhi  venas  in  temporibus,  et  in  superiore  capitis  parte  legunt.  In  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  chapter,  he  promises  a full  explanation  ofit,  when  he  comes  to  the 
varices  of  the  legs.  The  place  he  refers  to  is  the  31st  chapter  of  this  book, 
where  the  reader  will  find,  he  does  not  once  use  the  word  lego  through  the 
whole ; not  that  he  forgot  it,  for  he  puts  us  in  mind  of  this  very  passage  in  the 
beginning ; huc  autem  el  earum  venularum,  qua;  in  cupite  nocent cura- 

tionem distuli ; he  then  proceeds  to  describe  two  methods  of  cure  by  the 
actual  cautery,  and  excision.  In  the  first  process  I find  nothing  applicable 
to  /ego,  there,  as  well  as  here,  cauterizing  being  quite  a different  thing ; but 
in  the  second,  namely  the  excision,  the  veins  are  separated  from  the  conti- 
guous parts,  and  are  takeu  up  by  several  blunt  hooks,  at  the  distance  of  four 
lingers’  breadth  from  each  other,  then,  one  of  these  hooks  being  raised,  the 
vein  is  cut  through  and  pulled  away  ; so  in  all  the  rest  (the  terms  are  exci- 
pitur, diducitur,  attrahitur,  evellitur,  rursus  abscinditur.)  Now,  from  the 
various  senses,  which  lego  bears  in  the  classics,  it  seems  without  a strain 
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a ligature  about  the  neck  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  patient 
keeping  in  his  breath,  that  the  veins  may  rise  the  more,  to  mark 
with  ink  these  in  the  temples,  and  between  the  crown  of  the  head 
and  the  forehead;  then  loosing  the  neck,  to  cut  the  veins,  where 
these  marks  are,  and  discharge  blood  ; when  a sufficient  quantity 
has  flowed,  to  cauterize  them  with  small  irons;  in  the  temples, 
indeed,  with  caution  ; lest  the  muscles  lying  below,  which  secure 
the  jaws,  be  hurt;  but  between  the  forehead  and  the  crown  so 
strongly,  that  a scale  may  cast  off  from  the  bone. 

But  the  method  of  the  Africans  is  still  more  efficacious,  who 
cauterize  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  make  it  cast 
off  a scale.  But  nothing  is  better  than  what  is  done  in  Gallia  Co- 
mata, where  they  separate  the  veins  in  the  temples,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  head.  The  manner  of  treating  cauterized  parts  I have 
already  explained.  At  present  I shall  add  this  one  direction  ; 
that  when  veins  are  cauterized,  we  should  not  endeavour  to  hasten 
the  separation  of  the  eschars,  nor  the  filling  up  of  the  ulcers ; 
lest  either  a hemorrhage  ensue  or  the  pus  be  quickly  suppressed  ; 
since  it  is  fit  these  parts  be  dried  by  the  latter,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
per they  should  be  exhausted  by  the  former.  If,  however,  a 
hemorrhage  should  at  any  time  happen,  medicines  for  stopping 
blood  must  be  rubbed  in,  but  not  such  as  will  prove  caustic. 
Now,  the  method  of  separating  veins,  and  what  is  to  be  done 
when  they  are  separated,  I shall  explain,  when  I come  to  the 
varices  of  the  legs. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  OPERATIONS  REQUISITE  IN  THE  EARS. 

But  as  the  eyes  require  many  operations,  so  in  the  ears  there  are 
very  few  disorders  which  come  under  this  branch  of  medicine. 
However,  it  sometimes  happens,  either  immediately  from  the 


capable  of  signifying  any  stop  of  this  operation.  And  as  it  is  not  uncommon 
among  the  ancients  to  include  several  known  consequences  under  one  term, 
I must  own  it  appears  to  me  our  author  intends  them  all,  when  he  uses  the 
word  lego  in  this  chapter. 
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birth,  orsome  time  after,  when  there  has  been  an  ulceration,  and 
the  ear  has  been  filled  up  by  a cicatrix,  that  there  is  no  openiug 
in  it,  and  therefore  it  is  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  hearing.  When 
this  happens,  trial  must  be  made  with  a probe  whether  it  be  filled 
up  to  any  depth,  or  be  only  agglutinated  in  the  surface.  For  if 
it  be  deep,  it  does  not  yield  to  the  pressure  ; if  superficial,  it  pre- 
sently receives  the  probe.  The  first  ought  not  to  be  touched,  lest 
a convulsion  follow  without  any  hopes  of  success,  and  from  that 
there  may  be  a danger  of  death  ; the  other  is  easily  cured.  For 
where  the  foramen  ought  to  be,  either  some  caustic  medicine 
must  be  applied,  or  it  must  be  opened  by  the  actual  cautery,  or 
even  cut  with  a knife.  And  when  that  is  opened,  and  the  ulcer 
is  clean,  a quill  must  be  introduced  there,  armed  with  a cicatriz- 
ing medicine;  and  round  it  something  must  be  applied  to  promote 
the  healing  of  the  skin  about  the  quill  ; the  effect  of  which  is, 
that  after  it  is  removed,  the  patient  has  the  faculty  of  hearing. 

But  where  the  ears  have  been  bored  and  give  offence,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  pass  a hot  needle  through  the  cavity  very  quick,  that  its 
lips  may  be  slightly  ulcerated  ; or  even  to  ulcerate  it  with  a caustic 
medicine;  then  afterwards  to  apply'  something  to  deterge  it; 
next  somewhat  to  fill  up  the  part,  and  bring  on  a cicatrix.  But 
if  this  opening  be  large,  as  it  generally  is  in  those,  who  have 
worn  heavy  ear-rings,  it  is  proper  to  cut  through  what  remains* 
to  its  extremity ; then  above  that  to  scarify  the  edges  of  the 
foramen  with  a knife,  and  afterwards  to  stitch  them,  and  apply  an 
agglutinating  medicine.  The  third  case  consists  in  giving  a sup- 
ply to  any  part  that  is  deficient;  which,  as  it  may  also  be  done  in 
the  lips  and  nose,  and  the  method  is  the  same,  it  will  be  best  to 
treat  of  it  once  for  all. 

* Instead  of  super  est  in  Linden  and  Almeloveen,  which  seems  to  be  di- 
rectly contrary  to  our  author’s  meaning,  I read  in  one  word  superest  with  the 
older  editions. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  OPERATION  NECESSARY  IN  A WANT  OF  SUBSTANCE  IN 
THE  EARS,  LIPS,  AND  NOSE, 

Defects  in  these  three  parts,  if  they  he  small,*  may  be  cured; 
if  considerable,  they  either  do  not  admit  of  a cure,  or  by  the  cure 
itself  are  so  deformed,  that  they  were  less  offensive  before.  And 
in  the  ear  indeed,  and  the  nose,  deformity  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
feared;  but  in  the  lips,  if  they  are  too  much  contracted,  there  is 
also  a disadvantage  in  respect  of  their  use ; because  the  food  is 
taken,  and  the  speech  is  articulated  with  more  difficulty.  For 
flesh  is  not  generated  there ; but  is  brought  from  the  adjacent 
part.  Which  though  in  a slight  mutilation  it  may  both  cause 
no  defect,  and  escape  observation,  in  a great  one  cannot.  Now 
an  old  person  is  not  a proper  subject  for  this  operation,  nor  one 
in  a bad  habit  of  body,  nor  one,  in  whom  ulcers  heal  with  diffi- 
culty ; because  there  is  no  part,  where  a gangrene  more  quickly 
seizes,  or  is  harder  to  remove. 

The  method  of  cure  is  this ; to  reduce  that,  which  is  mutilated, 
into  a square  ; from  its  interior  angles  to  cut  in  transverse  lines, 
so  as  to  divide  the  part,  that  lies  within  these  lines,  from  that 
beyond  them  ; then  to  draw  together  the  parts  we  have  thus 
opened  ; if  they  do  not  fully  meet,  then  beyond  the  lines  we 
made  before,  to  cut  in  two  places  in  a lunated  form,  with  the 
horns  turned  towards  the  wound,  so  as  only  to  separate  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin;  for  by  this  means  what  we  draw  together  will 
be  more  at  liberty  to  follow  ; which  is  not  to  be  forced  by  violence, 

* Linden  and  Almeloveen  read,  Curia  igitur  in  his  Iribus,  ac  si  qua  parte 
parva  sunt,  S;c . The  more  ancient  editions  have  Ac  si  qua  parva  parta  sunt; 
neither  of  which  seem  to  give  the  author’s  meaning.  I cannot  help  thinking 
the  whole  passage  should  run  thus.  Curia  igitur  in  his  tribus,  si  qua  parva 
sunt,  curari  possunt : si  qua  majora  sunt,  aut  non  accipiunt  curationem,  <§  f. 
For  neither  paria  nor  parte  appear  to  be  at  all  proper  after  what  was  said  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  where  he  expressly  confined  these  defects 
to  the  three  parts  above-mentioned.  T have  therefore  ventured  to  translate 
according  to  that  reading  ; a liberty,  however,  I durst  not  take  without  ad- 
vertising the  reader. 
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but  gently  drawn,  so  as  it  may  easily  follow,  and  when  let  go, 
not  recede  far. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  skin  not  being  altogether  brought 
from  one  side,  renders  the  part,  which  it  has  left,  deformed.*  In 
such  a place  an  incision  must  be  made  only  on  one  side,  and  the 
other  kept  untouched.  Therefore  we  must  not  attempt  to  draw 
any  thing  either  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  ears,  or  the  middle  of 
the  nose,  or  the  lower  parts  of  the  nostrils,  or  from  the  angles  of 
the  lips.  We  may  draw  on  both  sides,  where  there  is  any  defect 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  ear,  or  the  lower  parts  or  the  middle  of 
the  nostrils,  or  the  middle  of  the  lips;  which,  however,  are  some- 
times mutilated  in  two  places  ; but  the  method  of  cure  is  the 
same.  If  a cartilage  projects  in  the  part  where  the  incision  is 
made,  it  must  be  cut  off;  for  it  neither  unites  again,  nor  is 
safely  pierced  by  the  needle.  Neither  must  much  of  it  be  cut 
away,  lest  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  skin  freed  from  it 
on  both  sides,  there  should  be  a collection  of  pus.  Then  the  lips 
of  the  wound  being  brought  into  contact,  must  be  stitched 
together,  the  skin  being  taken  up  on  both  sides  ; and  where  the 
lines  above-mentioned  are,  there  also  the  suture  must  be  used. 
In  dry  parts,  as  the  nostrils,  the  application  of  litharge  does  very 
well.  Into  the  interior  and  lunated  incisions  lint  must  be  put, 
that  granulations  of  flesh  may  fill  up  the  wound.  And  that  the 
part  thus  sewed  must  be  attended  to  with  the  greatest  care,  may 
appear  from  what  I said  before  of  a gangrene.  Therefore,  every 
third  day,  it  must  be  fomented  with  the  steam  of  hot  water,  and 
the  same  medicine  applied  again,  which  commonly  on  the 
seventh  day  unites  it.  Then  the  stitches  ought  to  be  taken 
out,  and  the  ulcer  healed  up. 

* I have  here  translated  according  to  the  reading  of  Linden  and  Alme- 
loveen,  Irom  which  1 find  no  other  variety  than  that  of  autem  for  tamen. 
But  this  observation  by  no  means  agrees  with  tile  general  rule  contained  in 
the  next  words,  Hujusmodi  loci  altera  pars  incidenda,  altera  intacta  habenda 
est.  If  we  are  allowed  to  reject  baud,  it  will  run  thus  : Sometimes , how - 
aei,  it  happens,  that  to  draw  forward  the  shin  on  one  of  the  sides,  would 


- ....v,  ...v„vfr[w„t  ( vu,  qt.  auu  us  application,  as rgo  ex 


imis  auribus,  S". 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  EXTIRPATION  OP  A POLYPUS  IN  THE  NOSE. 

I have  elsewhere  said  that  the  knife  is  the  principal  cure  for  a 
polypus  growing  in  the  nostrils.  Wherefore  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  this  from  the  bone  with  a sharp  iron  instrument  made 
in  the  form  of  a spatha  ; care  being  taken  not  to  hurt  the  carti- 
lage below,  which  is  difficult  to  cure.  W hen  it  is  cut  oh,  it  must 
be  extracted  with  an  iron  hook.  Then  a piece  of  lint  twisted, 
or  some  part  of  a penecillum  must  be  sprinkled  with  a styptic 
medicine,  and  the  nostrils  be  gently  filled  with  it.  The  blood 
being  stopped,  the  ulcer  must  be  deterged  with  lint.  When  it 
is  clean,  a quill,  armed  with  a cicatrizing  medicine,  must  be  intro- 
duced within,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  directed  in  the  ear, 
till  it  be  entirely  sound. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  CHIRURGICAL  CURE  OF  AN  OZJ3NA. 

I DO  not  find  in  the  eminent  surgeons  any  operation  for  the  cure 
of  that  disorder  which  the  Greeks  call  ozaena,  when  it  does  not 
yield  to  medicines.  I suppose  because  the  operation  seldom 
works  a cure,  and  is  nevertheless  attended  with  great  pain.  By 
some,  however,  it  is  directed  to  introduce  either  a small  canula, 
or  writing  reed,  into  the  nostril,  till  it  reach  up  to  the  bone  ; then 
through  this  to  pass  a small  hot  iron  to  the  very  bone  ; next,  to 
deterge  the  cauterized  part  with  verdigris  and  honey  ; and,  when 
clean,  to  heal  it  up  with  lycium.  Or  that  an  incision  be  made  in 
the  nostril  from  its  extremity  to  the  bone,  that  the  part  may  be 
seen,  and  the  hot  iron  may  be  more  easily  applied  ; then  that  the 
nostril  be  stitched;  and  the  cauterized  ulcer  cured  as  in  the 
former  method;  and  litharge  or  some  other  agglutinant  laid 
upon  the  suture. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  OPERATIONS  REQUISITE  IN  THE  MOUTH. 

Of  the  teeth. — In  the  mouth  also  some  disorders  are  cured  by 
manual  operation.  Here  in  the  first  place  the  teeth  are  some- 
times loosened,  either  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  their  roots, 
or  from  the  gums  decaying.  It  is  proper  in  both  cases  to  apply 
a hot  iron  to  the  gums,  so  as  to  touch  them  gently,  but  not  to 
make  a deep  impression.  The  gums,  when  cauterized,  must  be 
rubbed  with  honey,  and  washed  with  mulse.  When  the  ulcers 
begin  to  be  clean,  some  dry  repellent  medicines  must  bo  sprinkled 
upon  them. 

But  if  a tooth  occasions  pain,  and  it  seems  proper  to  extract 
it,  because  medicines  give  no  relief,  it  ought  to  be  scraped  all 
round,  that  the  gum  may  be  loosened  from  it;  then  it  is  to  be 
shook  ; which  must  be  continued  till  it  move  easily  ; for  the  ex- 
traction of  a fast  tooth  is  attended  with  the  greatest  danger,  and 
sometimes  the  jaw-bone  is  dislocated.  It  is  attended  with  more 
danger  still  in  the  upper  teeth  ; because  it  may  give  a shock  to 
the  temples  or  eyes.  Alter  these  precautions,  the  tooth  is  to  be 
taken  out,  if  possible,  by  the  hand,  if  not,  by  a forceps. 

But  if  it  be  corrupted  before,  its  cavity  must  be  filled  up  either 
with  lint,  or  lead  well  adapted  to  it,  lest  it  break  under  the 
forceps.  The  forceps  must  be  drawn  out  straight,  lest  the  thin 
bone,  to  which  the  tooth  adheres,  be  fractured  in  some  part  by 
its  bended  roots.  Neither  is  that  without  danger  ; especially  in 
the  short  teeth,  which  generally  have  longer  roots;  for  often, 
when  the  forceps  cannot  lay  hold  of  the  tooth,  or  does  it  without 
success,  it  takes  hold  of  the  jaw-bone,  and  breaks  that. 

One  may  immediately  be  sure,  when  there  is  a large  effusion 
of  blood,  that  something  is  broken  off  from  the  bone.  Therefore 
the  scale,  that  has  come  oft,  must  be  sought  for  by  a probe,  and 
taken  out  with  a vulsella.  If  it  does  not  come  away,  the  gum 
ought  to  be  cut,  till  the  scale  loosened  from  the  bone  can  be 
taken  out.  And  it  it  be  not  entirely  broken,  but  the  external 
part  of  the  jaw  swells,  so  that  the  mouth  cannot  open,  on  the 
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outside  must  be  applied  a warm  cataplasm  of  meal  and  figs,  till 
it  bring  on  a suppuration  there  ; then  an  incision  must  be  made 
in  the  gum.  A copious  discharge  of  pus  is  also  a sign  of  a frac- 
tured bone  ; so  that  even  then  it  is  proper  to  extract  it.  Some- 
times too,  when  it  has  injured,  there  is  a fissure,  which  ought  to 
he  scraped. 

A rough  tooth  ought  to  he  scraped,  where  it  is  black,  and 
rubbed  with  the  powder  of  rose  leaves,  with  an  addition  of  one 
fourth  part  of  galls,  and  another  of  myrrh  ; and  pure  wine  must 
be  held  in  the  mouth  frequently.  And  in  this  case  the  head 
must  be  covered,  the  patient  must  walk  much,  make  use  of 
friction  to  his  head,  and  a diet  not  acrid. 

But  if  either  from  a blow,  or  some  other  misfortune,  some  of 
the  teeth  are  loosened,  they  must  be  tied  with  gold  to  those  that 
are  firm  ; and  restringents  must  he  held  in  the  mouth,  such  as 
wine,  in  which  pomegranate  bark  has  been  boiled,  or  in  which 
hot  galls  have  been  infused.  And  if  one  tooth  should  happen  to 
grow  in  children  before  the  former  has  fallen  out,  that  which 
should  have  dropped,  must  be  scraped  round  and  pulled  out ; 
that  which  is  growing  in  the  place  of  the  former  must  be  pushed 
into  its  proper  place  with  the  finger  every  day,  till  it  come  to  its 
just  size.  Whenever  a tooth  is  extracted,  and  its  root  has  been 
left,  that  also  must  be  immediately  taken  out  by  a forceps  made 
for  that  purpose,  which  the  Greeks  call  rizagra.* 

Of  indurated  tonsils.—' Tonsils,  that  are  indurated  after  an 
inflammation,  called  antiades  (avnuhs)  by  the  Greeks,  when  they 
are  covered  by  a slight  coat,  should  be  disengaged  all  round  by 
the  finger,  and  pulled  out.  If  they  are  not  separated  by  this 
method,  it  is  necessary  to  take  hold  of  them  with  a small  hook, 
and  cut  them  out  with  a knife  ; then  to  wash  the  ulcer  with 
vinegar,  and  rub  the  wound  with  a styptic  medicine. 

Of  the  uvula. — The  uvula,  if  it  is  inflamed,  and  falls  down,  and 
is  painful,  and  of  a ruddy  colour,  cannot  he  cut  without  danger  ; 
for  there  is  commonly  a great  effusion  of  blood  ; therefore  it  is 
better  to  make  use  of  those  remedies  I have  mentioned  elsewhere. 

* ‘Pi^aypa,  an  instrument  that  pulls  out  the  root.  Scultetus  takes 
this  for  the  forceps  in  the  form  of  a crow's  beak ; as  also  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente. 
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But  if  there  be  no  inflammation,  and  nevertheless  it  is  relaxed 
to  a great  length  by  a humour,  and  is  small,  sharp,  and  white, 
a portion  of  it  ought  to  be  cut  off;  and  likewise,  if  the  extremity 
of  it  be  livid  and  thick,  and  the  superior  part  small.  There  is  no 
better  method  than  to  take  hold  of  it  with  a vulsella  (a  kind  of 
forceps),  and  under  that  to  cut  off  what  we  think  fit ; for  there  is 
no  danger,  that  either  too  much  or  too  little  be  cut  off';  as  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  leave  no  more  below  the  vulsella,  than 
appears  to  be  useless,  and  to  cut  off  so  much  as  shall  reduce  the 
uvula  to  its  natural  magnitude.  After  the  operation,  the  same 
applications  are  proper,  which  were  prescribed  above  for  the 
tonsils. 

Of  the  longue. — The  tongue  in  some  people  is  joined  with  the 
part  below  it  from  their  birth;  who  are  by  that  means  deprived  of 
speech.  The  end  of  their  tongue  must  be  taken  hold  of  with  a 
vulsella,  and  the  membrane  below  it  cut ; great  care  being  taken 
that  the  contiguous  veins  be  not  wounded,  and  the  patient  hurt 
by  an  effusion  of  blood.  The  remaining  part  of  the  cure  of  the 
wound  is  already  directed  in  the  preceding  cases.  And  most 
people  speak  as  soon  as  it  is  healed.  But  I have  known  an 
instance,  where  a person,  after  the  cutting  of  his  tongue,  though 
he  could  thrust  it  far  enough  beyond  his  teeth,  did  not  attain 
the  faculty  of  speaking.  Thus  it  happens  in  the  practice  of 
physic,  that  what  is  always  right  to  do,  is  not  always  attended 
with  success. 

An  abscess  under  the  tongue. — An  abscess  also  sometimes 
gathers  under  the  tongue;  which  is  generally  included  in  a coat, 
and  excites  violent  pains.  If  this  be  small,  it  is  sufficient  to 
make  one  incision  into  it ; if  larger,  the  surface  of  the  skin  must 
also  be  cut  off  to  the  coat,  then  the  lips  of  it  arc  to  be  laid  hold 
oi  on  both  sides  with  small  hooks,  and  the  membrane  must  be 
freed  from  its  connections  all  round;  great  care  being  taken  in 
this  operation  not  to  wound  any  large  vein. 

OJ  chopped  Lips. — The  lips  are  frequently  chopped  ; which, 
besides  the  pain,  is  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  it 
hinders  our  speaking,  as  that  action,  by  opening  the  fissures, 
causes  them  to  bleed  and  to  give  pain.  If  these  be  only  in  the 
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surface,  it  is  better  to  treat  them  by  those  medicines,  which  are 
composed  for  ulcers  of  the  mouth  ; if  they  are  deeper,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cauterize  them  with  a thin  iron ; which  beingmade  in  the 
form  of  a spatha,  ought  to  slide  over  them  as  it  were,  and  not 
press  upon  them.  Afterward  the  same  method  must  be  followed, 
as  was  laid  down  in  cauterized  ulcers  of  the  nostrils. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  BRONCHOCELE. 

In  the  neck,  between  the  skin  and  the  wind-pipe,  a tumor  rises, 
which  the  Greeks  call  bronchocele  (iSjwp^ojwA»),  in  which  there 
is  contained  sometimes  insensible  flesh,  at  other  times  a humour 
like  honey  or  wrater;  sometimes  also  hairs  mixed  with  small  bones. 
Whatever  it  be  that  is  contained  in  the  coat,  it  may  be  cured  by 
caustic  medicines,  which  burn  the  surface  of  the  skin,  together 
with  the  coat  below  it.  When  this  is  done,  if  it  be  a humour,  it 
runs  out;  if  it  be  anything  substantial,  it  is  taken  out  by  the 
fingers  ; then  the  ulcer  is  healed  by  lint.  But  the  cure  by  the 
knife  is  more  expeditious.  An  incision  is  made  in  one  line  in 
the  middle  of  the  tumor  down  to  the  coat ; after  which,  the 
morbid  body  is  separated  by  the  finger  from  the  sound  parts,  and 
is  taken  out  entire  with  its  coat ; then  it  is  washed  with  vinegar, 
to  which  either  salt  or  nitre  has  been  added  ; and  the  lips  are 
joined  by  one  stitch.  The  other  applications  are  the  same  as  in 
other  sutures;  afterwards  it  must  be  bound  up  gently,  lest  it 
press  the  fauces.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  coat  cannot  be 
taken  out,  we  must  sprinkle  escharotics  into  it,  and  dress  it  with 
lint  and  other  digestives. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  AT  THE  NAVEL. 

There  are  several  disorders  about  the  navel,  concerning  which, 
because  they  are  very  uncommon,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Now 
it  is  probable,  that  each  one  omitted  what  he  had  not  met  with, 
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and  that  none  of  them  feigned  a disease  he  had  not  seen.  An 
indecent  prominence  of  the  navel  is  common  to  them  all.  The 
question  is,  what  are  its  causes?  Meges  has  assigned  three; 
that  sometimes  the  intestine  makes  its  way  into  that  part,  some- 
times the  omentum,  at  other  times  a humour.  Sostratus  has 
not  mentioned  the  omentum.  To  the  other  two,  he  has  added, 
that  flesh  sometimes  grows  there;  which  is  sometimes  sound,  at 
other  times  of  a cancerous  nature.  Gorgias  also  has  omitted 
the  omentum,  but  allowing  the  other  three  causes,  says,  that  air 
too  sometimes  is  forced  into  this  part.  Heron  has  mentioned 
all  these  lour,  and  the  omentum  too;  and  that  species  also,  in 
which  there  is  both  the  omentum  and  the  intestine. 

The  following  symptoms  discover  what  species  it  is.  When 
the  intestine  is  protruded,  the  tumor  is  neither  hard  nor  soft ; 
is  lessened  by  cold,  increases  not  only  by  heat,  but  even  by  keep- 
ing in  the  breath  ; sometimes  it  sounds;  and  when  a person  lies 
on  his  back,  the  intestine  returns  of  itself,  and  the  swelling  sub- 
sides. When  it  is  the  omentum,  the  other  symptoms  are  simi- 
lar, but  the  tumor  is  softer,  and  from  its  base  tapers  towards  the 
top ; and  if  one  takes  hold  of  it,  it  slips  away.  Where  both  these 
are  together,  the  symptoms  are  also  complicated,  and  the  degree 
of  softness  is  between  both.  But  flesh  is  harder,  and  there  is  a 
swelling  always,  though  the  patient  lies  on  his  back;  it  does  not 
yield  to  pressure,  whereas  the  former  easily  do.  If  it  be  cor- 
rupted, it  has  the  same  appearances,  which  I described  in  a 
cancer.  A humour,  if  it  be  pressed,  fluctuates.  Air  gives  way 
to  pressure,  but  quickly  returns  ; and  when  the  body  is  in  a supine 
posture,  the  tumor  retains  the  same  figure. 

Of  these  species,  that  which  proceeds  from  air  does  not  admit 
of  a cure.  It  is  dangerous  also  to  meddle  with  flesh  that  resem- 
bles a cancel  ; and  therefore  it  must  be  let  alone.  Where  it  is 
found,  it  ought  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  lint. 
Some  discharge  the  humour  by  making  an  incision  in  the  top  of 
the  tumor,  and  cure  that  also  by  lint.  With  regard  to  the 
otheis,  the  opinions  are  various.  However,  the  circumstances 
themselves  make  it  plain,  that  the  body  must  be  laid  in  a supine 
posture;  that  whether  it  be  the  intestine  or  the  omentum,  it  may 
lull  back  into  the  abdomen.  Then  the  cavity  of  the  navel  being 
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empty,  by  some  is  laid  hold  of  by  two  regulas,*  and  their  ends 
being  tied  tight,  the  part  mortifies;  by  others  it  is  pierced  to  the 
bottom  with  a needle  followed  by  two  threads,  and  is  tied  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other  by  the  two  ends  of  each  of  these  threads  (as 
is  done  in  the  staphyloma  of  the  eye)  ; for  by  this  means  the  part 
above  the  ligature  mortifies.  Others  added  this  process  to  the 
operation;  before  tying,  they  made  a single  incision  on  the  top, 
that  introducing  a finger,  they  might  push  back  the  protruded 
part,  and  then  made  the  ligature.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  order 
the  patient  to  hold  in  his  breath,  that  the  tumor  may  show  itself 
in  its  full  magnitude  ; then  to  mark  the  base  of  it  with  ink ; and 
laying  the  person  on  his  back,  to  press  down  the  tumor,  that  if 
any  part  has  not  returned,  it  may  he  forced  in  by  the  hand ; this 
done,  to  draw  up  the  navel,  and  where  the  mark  of  the  ink  is,  to 
tie  it  strongly  with  a thread  ; then  to  cauterise  the  part  above 
the  ligature  either  with  medicines,  or  the  actual  cautery,  till  it 
he  mortified  ; and  to  dress  the  ulcer  like  other  burns.  This 
method  is  very  successful  not  only  when  the  intestine,  or  the 
omentum,  or  both  are  contained  in  it,  but  even  where  it  is  a 
humour. 

But  some  circumstances  are  to  he  considered,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  operation,  that  no  danger  may  arise  from  the  ligature. 
For  neither  an  infant,  nor  an  adult,  nor  an  old  roan,  is  a proper 
subject  for  this  method  of  cure ; but  generally  such  as  are  from 
seven  to  fourteen  years  old.  Next,  that  person  is  in  a fit  condi- 
tion for  it,  whose  body  is  sound  ; hut  one,  who  is  in  a bad  habit, 
and  labours  under  papulae,  impetigoes,  and  the  like  disorders,  is 
not  a proper  subject.  Slight  tumors  also  are  easily  removed ; 
but  there  is  danger  in  attempting  to  cure  those,  that  are  too 
large.  The  autumnal  and  winter  season  of  the  year  must 
be  avoided.  Spring  is  most  suitable  ; and  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer is  not  amiss.  Besides  these  precautions,  it  is  necessary  to 

* Regula  is  commonly  taken  for  a ruler.  Our  author  himself  directs  a 
single  regula  to  he  applied  to  a fractured  hone,  where  there  is  a protube- 
rance, to  keep  that  down.  (Lib.  viii.  cap.  10.)  In  this  place  he  mentions  the 
end  proposed  by  them.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  two  pieces  of 
wood  fixed  together  by  a hinge,  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  farriers 
use  the  instrument  by  them  called  barnacles. 
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fast  the  day  before.  Nor  is  that  sufficient ; for  a clyster  must 
also  be  given,  that  all  the  protruded  parts  may  the  more  easily 
subside  within  the  abdomen. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  METHOD  OF  DISCHARGING  THE  WATER  IN  HYDROPIC 
PEOPLE. 

I have  elsewhere  observed,  that  it  is  necessary  to  discharge  the 
water  in  dropsical  patients.  I must  now  describe  the  manner  of 
performing  it.  Some  do  it  below  the  navel,  about  four  fingers’ 
breadth  to  the  left ; some  by  perforating  the  navel  itself.  Others 
first  cauterize  the  skin,  and  then  make  an  incision  through  the 
interior  teguments,  because  what  is  divided  by  the  actual  cautery 
unites  less  quickly.  The  instrument  is  to  be  introduced  with 
great  care  not  to  wound  any  vein.  It  ought  to  be  of  such  a 
form,  that  the  breadth  of  its  point  should  be  about  the  third  part 
of  a finger  ; and  it  must  be  introduced  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
membrane  also,  that  separates  the  fiesh  from  the  internal  part; 
then  a leaden  or  copper  pipe  must  he  introduced  into  it,  its  lips 
being  either  spread  outward,  or  surrounded  with  some  check  to 
prevent  its  slipping  through.  The  part  that  goes  within  ought 
to  be  a little  longer  than  that  without,  that  it  may  reach  beyond 
the  internal  membrane.  By  this  the  water  must  be  evacuated, 
and  when  the  greater  part  of  it  is  discharged,  the  pipe  must 
be  stopped  with  a bit  of  linen,  and  left  in  the  wound,  if  it  was 
not  cauterized.  Then  on  the  following  days,  about,  a hemina 
must  be  let  out  every  day,  till  no  water  appears  to  remain. 
Some  even  take  out  the  pipe,  though  the  skin  has  not  been 
cauterized,  and  tie  over  the  wound  a sponge  squeezed  out  of  cold 
water,  or  vinegar,  and  the  day  following  introduce  the  pipe  again 
(which  the  recent  wound,  by  being  a little  stretched  open,  will 
admit  of),  that  so,  if  any  humour  remains,  it  may  be  evacuated  ; 
and  this  they  recommend  to  be  done  only  twice. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  BELLY  AND  INTESTINES. 

Sometimes  the  bell}’  is  perforated  by  a wound  ; upon  which  the 
intestines  roll  out.  When  this  happens,  it  must  be  first  of  all 
considered,  whether  they  he  unhurt;  and  then  -whether  they 
retain  their  natural  colour.  If  the  smaller  intestine  be  perfo- 
rated, I have  already  observed,  that  there  is  no  cure  for  it.  The 
large  intestine  may  be  sewed;  not  that  there  is  any  reliance  on 
the  cure,  but  because  a doubtful  hope  is  preferable  to  certain 
despair ; for  it  sometimes  reunites.  However,  if  either  the 
intestine  be  livid,  or  pale,  or  black,  which  symptoms  also  are  neces- 
sarily attended  with  a want  of  sensation,  all  remedies  are  vain. 
But  if  they  yet  retain  their  proper  colour,  they  must  be  treated 
with'great  expedition  ; for  they  are  changed  in  a moment  when 
exposed  to  the  external  air,  which  they  are  not  accustomed  to. 
The  patient  must  be  laid  on  his  back,  with  his  hips  raised  pretty 
high  ; and  if  the  wound  be  so  narrow,  that  the  intestines  cannot 
be  conveniently  reduced,  a sufficient  opening  must  be  made  by 
incision.  And  if  the  intestines  are  already  become  too  dry,  they 
must  be  washed  with  water  mixed  with  a little  oil.  Then  the 
assistant  ought  gently  to  separate  the  lips  of  the  wound  with  his 
hands,  or  even  with  two  hooks  passed  through  the  peritomeum, 
and  the  physician  must  insert  those  intestines  first,  that  came 
out  last,  in  such  a manner  as  to  preserve  the  order  of  their 
several  convolutions.  When  they  are  all  replaced,  the  patient 
must  be  shook  gently,  which  causes  all  the  intestines  to  return 
to  their  proper  places,  and  settle  there.  These  being  lodged, 
the  omentum  must  also  be  considered  ; and  if  any  part  of  that  be 
already  black  or  mortified,  it  must  be  cut  off  by  the  scissars ; if 
any  of  it  is  sound,  it  must  be  reduced  upon  the  intestines.  Now, 
neither  a suture  of  the  skin  alone,  nor  of  the  interior  membrane 
is  sufficient,  but  both  of  them  together.  And  that  must  be  per- 
formed with  two  threads,  and  sewed  closer  than  in  other  places  ; 
because  it  may  both  be  more  easily  broken  by  the  motion  of  the 
belly,  and  this  part  is  not  so  liable  to  violent  inflammations. 
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Therefore  threads  are  to  be  put  into  two  needles,  and  these  held 
in  both  hands  ; the  interior  membrane  must  be  sewed  first,  be- 
ginning at  the  extremity  of  the  wound,  in  such  a manner,  that 
the  needle  may  pass  from  the  internal  towards  the  external  part, 
the  left  hand  carrying  it  through  the  right  lip,  and  the  right 
hand  through  the  left;  by  which  means  the  points  of  the  needles 
are  always  farthest  from  the  intestines,  and  the  blunt  part  next 
to  them.  When  each  side  is  pierced  once,  the  needles  must  be 
changed  in  the  hands,  that  the  needle,  which  was  in  the  left 
hand,  may  he  in  the  right,  ar.d  that  come  into  the  left,  which  the 
right  held  before ; and  in  the  same  manner  they  must  pass 
through  the  lips  again  ; and  also  a third  and  fourth  time,  and  so 
on,  the  hands  each  time  interchanging  the  needles,  and  thus  the 
wound  must  be  closed.  Then  the  same  threads  and  needles 
must  be  brought  to  the  skin,  and  in  like  manner  both  sutures  be 
performed  on  that  part  too  ; the  needles  always  passing  from  the 
internal  part,  and  from  the  one  hand  to  the  other.  Afterwards 
agglutinants  must  be  applied  ; to  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
from  time  to  time,  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  either  sponge  or 
sordid  wool  squeezed  out  of  vinegar.  When  these  are  applied,  a 
gentle  bandage  ought  to  be  passed  round  the  belly. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  A RUPTURE  OF  THE  PERITON.EUM. 

Sometimes,  either  from  a blow,  or  keeping  in  the  breath  too 
long,  or  by  the  pressure  of  a heavy  load,  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  abdomen  breaks,  when  the  skin  above  is  whole  ; which 
also  frequently  happens  to  women  from  pregnancy ; and  it  gene- 
rally occurs  about  the  ilia.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  flesh 
above  being  soft,  does  not  bind  the  intestines  strongly  enough, 
and  the  skin  distended  by  them  forms  an  indecent  tumor.  And 
this  disease  is  cured  in  different  ways.  For  some  passing  a 
needle  with  two  threads  into  the  base  of  the  tumor,  tie  it  on  both 
sides  in  the  same  manner  described  in  the  cases  of  the  navel  and 
the  staphyloma,  that  whatever  is  above  the  ligature  may  mortify. 
Others  cut  out  the  middle  of  it  in  the  form  of  a myrtle  leaf  (ac- 
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cording  to  the  rule  before  laid  down  for  all  cases  of  a like 
nature),  and  then  join  the  lips  by  a suture.  However,  the  best 
method  is  to  lay  the  patient  on  his  back,  and  try  by  the  hand, 
in  what  part  the  tumor  yields  most,  because  the  membrane  must 
necessarily  be  ruptured  there,  and  resist  more,  where  it  is  sound  ; 
then  where  it  appears  to  be  ruptured,  incisions  are  to  be  made  in 
two  lines  * by  a knife,  that  the  part  between  them  being  cut  out, 
the  internal  membrane  may  have  a recent  wound  on  both  sides; 
because  what  has  been  long  disunited,  does  not  unite  by  a suture. 
The  place  being  laid  open,  if  the  membrane  in  any  part  should 
appear  not  to  be  fresh  wounded,  a small  slip  must  be  cut  off,  only 
to  ulcerate  its  edges.  What  else  relates  to  the  suture,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  cure,  has  been  above  directed. 

Of  varices  in  the  belly.— Besides  these,  some  people  have 
varices  in  their  bellies ; but  as  the  method  of  cure  here  does  not 
differ  from  that,  which  is  practised  in  the  legs,  and  having  to 
describe  it  by  and  by,  I shall  refer  it  to  that  place. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TESTICLES,  AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 

I now  come  to  those  diseases,  which  arise  in  the  private  parts 
about  the  testicles;  which,  that  I may  the  more  easily  explain,  I 
shall  first  give  a short  account  of  the  nature  of  the  part.  The 
testicles,  then,  have  something  resembling  small  glands  ;t  for 
they  do  not  discharge  blood,  and  are  void  of  all  sensation  ; the 
coats,  however,);  which  contain  them,  are  pained  in  wounds  and 

* Instead  of  clues  tunica; , I read  here  with  Nicolaus,  Aldus,  Stephens,  and 
others,  duce  linea;. 

t Glandulis.]— blast  of  the  old  copies  have  instead  of  this  word,  medullis. 
But  Aquapendente  in  quoting  this  place,  follows  the  same  reading  with 
Linden  and  Almeloveen. 

| I have  here  followed  the  old  reading  tunicce,  for  tunicarum  in  Linden 
and  Almeloveen.  According  to  which  the  translation. would  run,  “They 
(the  testicles)  are  pained  however  in  wounds  and  inflammations  of  the  coats 
which  contain  them.’'  Which  must  appear  quite  inconsistent  with  what 
our  author  had  said  the  line  before,  so  that  Morgagni  (Ep.  5.  p.  loo)  very 
properly  asks  how  they  can  be  void  of  all  sensation,  and  yet  be  pained  in 
diseases  of  their  coats  ? 
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inflammations.  Now  each  of  them  hangs  from  the  groin  by  a 
nerve  (the  vas  deferens)  which  the  Greeks  call  cremaster 
(ypiftacvf) ; and  with  each  descends  both  a vein  and  an  artery. 
And  these  are  covered  with  a membrane  thin,  nervous,  not  san- 
guineous/and white,  which  by  the  Greeks  is  called  elytroides 
(sXi/TpoEiJif).  Over  that  is  a firmer  coat,  which  adheres  strongly 
in  the  lowest  part  to  the  interior  one.  The  Greeks  call  it  dartos 
(Sapro?).  Besides,  there  are  many  small  membranes,  which 
enclose  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  those  nerves ; and  between 
the  two  coats  in  the  superior  part  they  are  thin  and  open.  Thus 
far,  then,  the  coats  and  vessels  are  peculiar  to  each  testicle. 
But  there  is  a sinus  common  to  both,  and  to  all  the  internal  part, 
which  is  also  exposed  to  our  view.  The  Greeks  call  it  oscheum 
(os-^eov)  ; in  our  language  it  is  scrotum.  And  this  in  the  lower 
part  is  slightly  connected  with  the  middle  coats,  above  only 
invelops  them. 

Under  this,  then,  several  disorders  occur  ; which  happen  some- 
times when  these  coats,  which  I said  had  their  origin  from  the 
groin,  are  ruptured;  at  other  times,  when  they  are  entire;  for 
sometimes  the  coat,  which  ought  to  separate  the  intestines 
from  the  inferior  parts,  is  either  first  inflamed  from  a distemper, 
and  afterwards  burst  by  the  weight,  or  ruptured  at  once  by  some 
wound.  Then  either  the  omentum  alone,  or  that  and  the  intes- 
tine together,  fall  down  into  it  by  their  own  weight.  And  find- 
ing a way  there,  they  bear  down  gradually  from  the  groin  upon 
the  inferior  parts,  and  by  and  by  divide  the  nervous  coats,  which, 
for  the  reason  I gave  before,  are  open.  The  Greeks  call  these 
enterocele  (iv npoxiiA»)  and  epiplocele  (li7ix\ox.n\ri) ; with  us  an 
indecent  but  common  name  for  them  is  hernia. 

Now  if  the  omentum  descends,  the  tumor  in  the  scrotum  is 
never  removed  either  by  fasting,  turning  the  body  one  way  or 
another,  or  placing  it  in  any  particular  posture  ; and  if  the 
breath  be  kept  in,  it  is  not  much  increased,  is  unequal  to  the 
touch,  and  soft,  and  slippery. 

But  if  the  intestine  also  descends,  the  tumor,  without  any  in- 
flammation, sometimes  lessens,  at  other  times  increases,  and  it  is 
generally  free  from  pain,  and  when  a person  is  at  rest,  or  lies 
down,  it  sometimes  entirely  subsides,  at  other  times  it  is  so  di- 
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minished,  that  a very  small  part  of  it  remains  in  the  scrotum  ; 
but  upon  vociferation,  or  repletion,  and  a violent  exertion  of  force 
in  bearing  a great  weight,  it  increases;  by  cold  it  is  contracted, 
by  heat  dilated;  and  at  that  time  the  scrotum  is  both  round  and 
smooth  to  the  touch,  and  what  lies  within  is  slippery ; if  it  be 
pressed,  it  returns  to  the  groin  ; and  being  let  go,  it  rolls  down 
again  with  a murmuring  kind  of  noise,  and  this  happens  in  the 
lesser  degrees  of  this  malady.  But  sometimes  from  the  reception 
of  excrements  the  swelling  is  vastly  enlarged,  and  cannot  be  re- 
duced ; and  occasions  pain  at  such  times  to  the  scrotum,  and 
groin,  and  abdomen.  Sometimes,  too,  the  stomach  is  affected, 
and  throws  up  first  reddish  coloured  bile,  then  green,  and  in  some 
even  black. 

Sometimes  the  membranes  being  entire,  a fluid  distends  this 
part ; and  there  are  also  two  species  of  this.  For  it  either  col- 
lects between  the  coats,  or  in  the  membranes,  which  surround 
the  veins  and  arteries  in  that  part,  when  they  are  oppressed  and 
have  grown  callous.  Neither  has  that  fluid  between  the  coats 
one  certain  seat ; for  sometimes  it  lodges  between  the  external 
and  middle,  sometimes  between  the  middle  and  internal  coat. 
The  Greeks  call  this  by  the  general  name  of  hydrocele  (iiSpojwXri), 
of  whatever  species  it  be.  Our  countrymen,  not  being  acquainted 
with  any  distinctions,  include  this  also  under  the.  same  name  as 
the  former  disorders. 

Now,  in  these,  there  are  some  symptoms  that  belong  to  all, 
and  others,  that  are  peculiar  to  each  particular  species.  The 
general  are  such  as  indicate  the  collection  of  a fluid  ; the 
particular,  its  seat.  We  know  a fluid  is  contained  within,  if 
there  be  a tumor  that  never  disappears  entirely,  but  is  sometimes 
lessened  by  fasting,  or  a slight  fever,  and  chiefly  in  children. 
And  this  is  soft,  if  there  is  not  a very  great  quantity  of  fluid 
within  ; but  if  it  has  greatly  increased,  it  resists  like  a bottle  filled 
and  tightly  tied;  the  veins  in  the  scrotum  also  are  inflated;  if  we 
press  upon  it  with  our  finger,  the  fluid  yields,  and  fluctuating, 
raises  the  part  that  is  not  pressed ; and  it  appears  through  the 
scrotum,  as  if  it  were  in  a glass  ora  horn  ; and  in  itself  is  attended 
with  no  pain.  The  seat  of  it  is  thus  known.  If  the  water  be 
between  the  external  and  middle  coat,  when  we  press  with  two 
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fingers,  it  gradually  returns  between  them  ; the  scrotum  is  some- 
what lax  and  whitish  ; if  it  is  stroked,  it  stretches  little  or  no- 
thing ; the  testicle  can  neither  be  seen  nor  felt  in  that  part.  But 
if  it  is  within  the  middle  coat,  the  scrotum  is  more  stretched,  and 
raised  higher,  so  that  the  penis  above  it  is  concealed  under  the 
swelling. 

Besides  these,  when  the  coats  are  equally  entire,  a ramex  grows 
there.  I he  Greeks  call  it  cirsocele  when  the  veins 

swell.  These  being  sometimes  twisted,  and  rolled  up  toward  the 
superior  part,  (ill  either  the  scrotum,  or  the  middle  coat,  or  the 
innermost  one;  sometimes  they  grow  even  within  the  innermost 
coat,  about  the  testicle  itself,  and  its  nerve.  Those  that  are  in 
the  scrotum  itself  are  exposed  to  view  ; and  these,  which  lie 
upon  the  middle  or  innermost  coat,  as  being  deeper,  are  not,  in- 
deed, equally  discemable,  but  yet  are  visible  ; besides  that,  there 
is  both  some  swelling,  according  to  the  size  and  capacity  of  the 
veins,  and  it  resists  pressure  more,  and  is  unequal  by  reason  of 
the  various  dilatations  of  the  veins  ; and  on  that  side  where  it  is, 
the  testicle  is  more  dependent,  than  it  should  be.  But  when  this 
malady  has  grown  upon  the  testicle  itself  and  its  nerve,  the  testi- 
cle hangs  down  much  lower,  and  becomes  less  than  the  other,  as 
being  deprived  of  its  nutriment. 

Sometimes,  though  seldom,  flesh  grows  between  the  coats. 

I he  Gieeks  call  that  sarcocele  (capxo&’iA*?). 

Sometimes,  too,  the  testicle  itself  swells  from  an  inflammation, 
and  also  brings  on  fevers  ; and  unless  the  inflammation  has  quickly 
ceased,  the  pain  reaches  to  the  groin  and  ilia;  and  these  parts 
swell,  and  the  nerve,  by  which  the  testicle  hangs,  is  enlarged,  and 
grows  hard  at  the  same  time. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  groin  is  also  sometimes  filled  with 
ramices;  which  case  they  call  bubonocele  (fe"avo*>ix>;). 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  FOREGOING 
DISEASES  ABOUT  THE  TESTICLES. 

These  disorders  being  known,  we  must  proceed  to  treat  of  their 
cure;  in  which  some  things  are  common  to  them  all,  some  pro- 
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per  to  the  particular  kinds.  I shall  first  speak  of  the  general ; 
and  now  treat  of  those  which  require  the  knife.  For  those  that 
are  either  incurable,  or  ought  to  be  treated  in  a different  manner, 
I shall  take  notice  of,  when  I come  to  the  particular  species. 
Now,  the  incision  is  made  sometimes  in  the  groin,  sometimes  in 
the  scrotum.  In  either  method  it  is  necessary  for  the  patient  to 
drink  water  for  three  days  before;  and  the  preceding  day  even  to 
fast;  on  the  day  of  the  operation,  he  must  be  laid  on  his  back  ; 
and  if  the  incision  is  to  be  in  the  groin,  and  that  is  covered  with 
hair,  it  must  first  be  shaved;  then  the  scrotum  being  extended  to 
render  the  skin  tense,  the  incision  must  be  made  at  the  bottom 
ofthe  belly,  where  the  inferior  coats  are  joined  to  the  abdomen. 
It  must  be  opened  boldly,  till  the  external  coat,  which  is  the 
scrotum  itself,  be  cut,  and  the  middle  one  come  in  view.  When 
the  wound  is  made,  there  is  an  opening  toward  the  inferior  parts. 
Into  that  the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  must  be  introduced,  that, 
by  separating  the  intervening  membranes,  it  may  enlarge  the 
sinus.  And  an  assistant,  taking  hold  of  the  scrotum  with  his  left 
hand,  must  extend  it  upward,  drawing  it  away  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  groin  ; at  first  with  the  testicle,  while  the  physician 
cuts  away  by  the  knife,  if  he  cannot  separate  them  by  his  finger, 
all  the  small  membranes,  that  are  above  the  middle  coat ; after 
this,  letting  go  the  testicle,  that  it  may  slip  down,  and  come  near 
to  the  wound,  and  be  brought  out  thence  by  the  finger,  and  laid 
upon  the  belly  with  its  two  coats.  And  if  any  part  of  it  is  cor- 
rupted, it  must  be  cut  off.  And  as  several  veins  are  dispersed 
upon  it,  the  small  ones  may  be  cut  at  once,  but  the  larger  should 
be  first  tied  with  a pretty  long  thread,  to  prevent  a dangerous 
haemorrhage  from  them. 

But  if  the  middle  coat  be  affected,  or  the  disease  lies  below  it,  it 
must  be  cut  out  in  such  a manner,  that  in  the  higher  part,  close  to 
the  groin,  it  should  be  clean  cut  off ; but  the  whole  must  not  be 
taken  away  below  ; for  what  is  strongly  connected  at  the  base  of 
the  testicle  with  the  innermost  coat,  cannot  be  cut  off  without  the 
greatest  danger,  and  for  that  reason  must  be  left  there. 

The  same  method  is  to  be  taken  in  the  innermost  coat  too,  if 
that  be  injured.  But  it  must  be  cut  off,  not  at  the  top  of  the 
wound  in  the  groin,  but  a little  below  that;  lest  it  bring  on  in- 
flammations by  wounding  the  membrane  of  the  abdomen.  Nei- 
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ther,  on  the  contrary,  must  too  much  of  it  be  left;  lest,  after- 
wards, it  form  a sinus,  and  afford  a receptacle  to  the  same 
distemper. 

The  testicle  being  thus  cleansed  must  he  gently  let  down 
through  the  wound,  with  the  veins,  and  arteries,  and  its  nerve  ; 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  no  blood  fall  into  the  scrotum,  and 
that  it  does  not  remain  coagulated  in  any  part ; which  will  be 
prevented  if  the  physician  has  been  careful  to  tie  the  veins.  The 
threads  by  which  their  ends  are  secured,  must  hang  without  the 
wound  ; and  when  a suppuration  comeson,  they  will  fall  off  with- 
out any  pain.  Upon  the  wound  itself  must  be  put  two  fibula) 
and  over  them  an  agglutinating  medicine. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  off  something  from  one  of  the 
lips,  that  the  cicatrix  maybe  larger  and  broader.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  lint  must  not  be  pressed  down  upon  it,  but  only  laid 
on  lightly;  and  over  it  some  medicines  to  repel  an  inflammation, 
such  as  sordid  wool,  or  sponge  squeezed  out  of  vinegar;  every 
thing  else  must  be  used  as  when  a suppuration  ought  to  be  ex- 
cited. But  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  incision  beneath, 
the  patient  being  laid  on  his  back,  thelefthand  must  be  put  below 
the  scrotum  ; and  a strong  hold  must  be  taken  of  it,  and  the  incision 
made  ; if  the  seat  of  the  disorder  be  small,  the  incision  must  be 
moderately  sized,  so  as  to  leave  a third  part  of  the  scrotum  below 
entire,  in  order  to  support  the  testicle  ; if  it  be  larger,  the  wound 
may  be  greater;  a little  at  the  bottom  only  being  left  entire, 
upon  which  the  testicle  may  rest.  But  the  knife  at  first  should 
be  held  in  a straight  direction,  with  a very  light  hand,  till  it 
divide  the  scrotum  itself;  then  the  point  of  it  must  be  turned 
aside  a little,  to  cut  the  transverse  membranes  that  are  between 
the  external  and  middle  coats.  But  the  middle  coat  ought 
not  to  be  touched,  if  the  disease  lie  above  it ; but  if  it  lies 
below  the  middle  coat,  that  must  be  cut  too  ; as  likewise 
the  third,  if  that  cover  the  malady.  Wherever  the  disorder  is 
found,  the  assistant  should  squeeze  the  scrotum  gently  at  the 
lower  part;  and  the  physician  having  separated  the  inferior  part 
by  his  finger,  or  the  handle  of  the  knife,  should  bring  the  coat 
out  of  the  wound,  and  make  such  an  incision  with  an  instrument, 
which  from  its  figure  is  called  corvus,  that  he  may  introduce  his 
ore  and  middle  fingers  ; when  this  is  done,  the  remaining  part  of 
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the  coat  must  be  cut,  and  the  knife  must  pass  between  the 
two  fingers,  and  whatever  is  noxious  must  either  be  taken  out, 
or  be  allowed  to  run  out. 

Whatever  coat  is  injured  in  the  operation  must  be  cut  off ; and 
the  middle  one,  as  I observed  before,  as  high  as  possible  at  the 
groin;  the  innermost  one  a little  lower.  But  before  they  are  cut 
off,  the  vessels  ought  to  be  tied  very  carefully  by  a thread  ; and 
the  ends  of  this  thread  must  be  left  without  the  wound, 
which  must  be  done  also  in  other  veins,  where  the  ligature  is 
requisite. 

When  that  is  done,  the  testicle  must  be  returned  into  its  place  • 
and  the  lips  of  the  scrotum  joined  together  by  a suture;  and  the 
stitches  must  not  be  too  few,  lest  they  be  not  agglutinated,  and 
the  cure  prove  tedious;  nor  yet  too  many,  lest  they  increase  the 
inflammation.  And  in  this  case,  too,  we  must  be  cautious,  that 
no  blood  remain  in  the  scrotum  ; afterwards  agglutinants  must  be 
applied. 

If,  however,  blood  has  made  its  way  into  the  scrotum,  or  any 
coagulated  blood  has  fallen  down  into  it,  an  incision  should  be 
made  below  it ; and  after  cleansing  it,  a sponge  moistened  with 
sharp  vinegar  must  he  applied  round  it.  A wound  that  has  been 
made  for  these  reasons,  after  it  is  tied  up,  if  there  be  no  pain, 
must  not  be  opened  for  the  first  five  days;  but  either  the  wool  or 
sponge,  that  lies  over  it,  must  be  sprinkled  twice  a day  with  vi- 
negar alone;  if  there  be  pain,  it  must  be  opened  on  the  third 
day  ; and  where  there  are  fibulas,  they  must  be  cut;  and  where 
lint,  that  must  be  changed ; and  what  is  put  on,  must  be  wet 
with  oil  of  roses  and  wine.  If  the  inflammation  increases,  to  the 
foregoing  applications  must  be  added  a cataplasm  of  lentils  and 
honey,  or  of  pomegranate  bark  boiled  in  a rough  wine.  If  the 
inflammation  does  not  give  way  to  them,  after  the  fifth  day,  the 
wound  must  be  fomented  with  plenty  of  hot  water,  till  the  scro- 
tum itself  be  both  extenuated,  and  become  more  wrinkled;  then 
a cataplasm  must  be  applied  of  wheat  meal,  with  an  addition  of 
pine  resin  ; which,  if  the  patient  be  a robust  man,  must  be  boiled 
up  with  vinegar;  if  more  delicate,  with  honey.  And  whatever 
the  disorder  has  been,  if  there  he  a great  inflammation,  without 
doubt  medicines  to  promote  a suppuration  must  be  applied. 

But  if  pus  is  generated  within  the  scrotum,  a small  incision 
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ought  to  be  made  to  give  a vent ; and  so  much  lint  is  to  be  applied 
as  to  cover  the  orifice.  When  the  inflammation  is  removed, 
upon  account  of  the  nerves,  the  last-mentioned  cataplasm, 
and  then  cerate  must  be  used.  This  is  the  peculiar  treatment  of 
wounds  of  this  kind.  All  other  things,  both  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  dressing,  and  the  diet,  should  be  conformable  to  the  direc- 
tions we  have  given  about  other  wounds. 


OF  THE  CURE  OF  A RUPTURE  OF  THE  INTESTINE  INTO  THE 
SCROTUM. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  must  descend  to  the  particular 
species.  And  if  the  intestine  comes  down  in  a young  child,  a 
bandage  must  be  made  trial  of  before  the  knife  ; for  this  purpose 
a roller  is  used,  to  which,  in  one  part,  a bolster  is  sewed  made 
of  cloths,  which  is  applied  under  the  intestine  to  repel  it;  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  roller  is  bound  tight  about  him  ; by  means 
of  which  the  intestine  is  often  forced  in,  and  the  coats  are  agglu- 
tinated together.  Again,  if  the  patient  be  advanced  in  years, 
and  from  the  largeness  of  the  tumor  it  appears  that  much  of  the 
intestine  has  fallen  down,  and  the  case  is  attended  with  pains  and 
vomiting  (which  generally  proceeds  from  the  excrements  getting 
down  into  that  part  by  a crudity),  it  is  plain  that  the  knife  can- 
not be  used  without  fatal  consequences;  the  complaint  is, 
therefore  only  to  be  alleviated ; and  the  intestine  evacuated  by 
other  methods. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  bled  in  the  arm  ; and  then,  if  his 
strength  will  admit,  abstinence  must  be  enjoined  for  three  days  ; 
if  he  cannot  bear  that,  at  least  as  long  as  his  strength  will  allow. 
At  the  same  time  must  be  kept  upon  it  a cataplasm  of  linseed 


boiled  in  mulse.  After  these  both  barley  meal  with  resin  must  be 
applied,  and  the  patient  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water  mixed 
with  oil,  and  some  light,  and  hot  food  must  he  given.  Some 
even  administer  clysters.  These  may  carry  something  into  the 
scrotum,  but  cannot  evacuate  any  thing  from  thence.  The  dis- 
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ease  being  mitigated  by  the  methods  above  prescribed,  if  the  pain 
returns  at  any  time,  the  same  course  must  be  pursued. 

If  a great  portion  of  the  intestine  has  fallen  down  without  pain, 
it  is  also  needless  to  make  an  incision  ; not  but  that  it  may 
be  removed  from  the  scrotum  (unless  an  inflammation  prevent), 
but  because  when  repelled  thence,  it  stops  at  the  groin,  and 
raises  a tumor  there  ; and  thus  there  is  not  a termination,  but  a 
change  of  the  malady. 

But  where  the  use  of  the  knife  is  proper,  as  soon  as  the  wound 
made  in  the  groin  shall  reach  to  the  second  coat,  that  must  be 
taken  hold  of  near  the  lips  with  two  small  hooks,  while  the  phy- 
sician disengages  it  by  taking  out  all  the  small  membranes ; for 
that  which  is  to  be  cut  cannot  be  injured  without  danger,  as  the 
intestine  must  lie  below  it.  When  it  shall  be  separated,  an  in- 
cision must  be  made  from  the  groin  to  the  testicle,  care  being 
taken  not  to  wound  the  last ; then  it  must  be  cut  out.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  this  operation  is  only  practicable  in  children, 
and  in  a moderate  degree  of  the  malady. 

But  if  it  be  a robust  man,  and  the  disorder  be  more  consider- 
able, the  testicle  ought  not  to  be  taken  out,  but  to  remain  in  its 
place.  The  operation  is  performed  in  this  manner.  The  groin 
is  opened  in  the  same  way  by  a knife,  as  far  as  the  middle  coat  ; 
and  this  coat,  in  like  manner,  is  taken  hold  of  with  two  hooks, 
and  the  testicle  is  held  by  an  assistant,*  so  as  to  prevent  its 
coming  out  at  the  wound ; then  an  incision  must  be  made  down- 
ward in  this  coat  with  a knife  ; and  below  it  the  fore  finger  of  the 
left  hand  is  introduced  to  the  bottom  of  the  testicle,  which  itforces 
up  to  the  wound;  then  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  of  the  right 
hand  separate  the  vein  and  artery,  and  their  nerve  and  coat 
from  the  external  coat.  And  if  any  small  membranes  obstruct 
this,  they  are  divided  by  the  knife,  till  the  coat  be  wholly  exposed 
to  view.  When  all  is  cutout,  that  requires  excision,  and  the 
testicle  is  replaced,  a pretty  broad  habenula  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  lip  of  the  wound  in  the  groin,  that  the  wound  may  be  the 
larger,  and  generate  the  more  flesh. 

* I read  ministro  instead  of  sinistro,  which  is  in  Linden.— See  Alorgagni, 
ep.  6.  p.  147. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OP  THE  CORE  OP  A RUPTORE  OF  THE  OMENTUM  INTO  THE 
SCROTUM. 

But  if  the  omentum  descends,  the  groin  must  be  opened,  and  the 
coats  separated  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  before.  And  it 

must  be  considered  whether  it  be  a large  or  small  part  of  it.  For 
when  it  is  very  small,  it  must  be  forced  back  over  the  groin  into 
the  abdomen  by  a finger  or  the  broad  end  of  a probe  ; if  it  is  large, 
whatever  has  fallen  out  of  the  abdomen  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
main there;  and  it  must  have  eseharotic  medicines  laid  on  it,  till 
it  mortify  and  fall  off.  Some,  in  this  case,  pass  through  it  a 
needle  with  two  threads,  and  tie  the  two  ends  of  each  contrary 
ways  ; by  which  it  mortifies  with  equal  certainty,  but  not  so  soon. 
The  effect  is  accomplished  sooner,  if  the  part  of  the  omentum 
above  the  ligature  be  rubbed  with  eating  medicines,  but  not  cor- 
rosive; they  are  called  septica  by  the  Greeks,  there  have  been 
others  who  have  cut  off  the  omentum  with  scissars;  which  is  not 
necessary,  where  the  quantity  is  small;  and  if  large,  it  may  oc- 
casion an  hemorrhage  ; for  the  omentum  is  also  connected  by 
veins,  and  some  of  them  large.  Neither  can  this  practice  be 
justified  by  an  example  drawn  from  the  cases  of  the  belly  opened 
bv  a wound,  where  the  part  of  the  omentum,  which  falls  out,  is 
cut  away  by  the  scissars  ; since  in  this  case,  it  is  both  mortified, 
and  cannot  be  taken  off  in  any  other  way  more  safely.  If  the 
omentum  be  reduced,  the  wound  ought  to  be  stitched  ; or  if  it 
has  been  large  and  has  mortified  externally,  the  lips  must  be  cut 
off,  as  proposed  before. 

Of  a hydrocele. — If  there  be  a fluid  within  the  membranes,  an 
incision  must  be  made,  in  boys  upon  the  groin,  unless  too  large 
a quantity  of  fluid  forbid  the  operation  in  that  place  ; but  in  men, 
and  wherever  there  is  a large  quantity,  the  scrotum  must  be 
opened.  Then,  if  the  incision  be  made  in  the  groin,  the  coats 
must  be  drawn  out  at  that  part,  and  the  humour  evacuated  ; if 
at  the  scrotum,  and  the  disease  be  immediately  below  that  coat, 
there  is  no  more  required  but  to  evacuate  the  humour,  and  cut 
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away  any  of  the  membranes,  that  happen  to  contain  it : then  it 
must  be  washed  with  water,  and  an  addition  either  of  salt  or 
nitre.  If  the  disease  lie  within  the  middle  or  innermost  coat, 
they  must  be  taken  entirely  out  of  the  scrotum  and  cut  off. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OF  A RAMEX  IN  THE  SCROTUM. 

A ramex  situated  upon  the  scrotum  must  be  cauterized  wdth 
small  and  sharp  irons  run  into  the  veins  themselves,  provided 
they  burn  nothing  else  ; it  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  apply  the 
cautery  where  they  are  twisted  and  rolled  together  ; afterwards 
meal  mixed  up  with  cold  water  must  be  laid  on;  and  the 
bandage  must  be  applied,  which  I recommended  for  the  anus; 
on  the  third  day  lentils  with  honey  must  be  put  to  it;  after 
the  separation  of  the  eschars,  the  ulcers  must  be  deterged  with 
honeyr,  embrocated  with  rose-oil,  and  brought  to  cicatrize  by  dry 
lint.  Where  the  veins  above  the  middle  coat  swell,  the  groin 
must  be  cut,  and  the  coat  brought  without  the  orifice  ; after 
which  the  veins  are  to  be  separated  from  it  by  the  finger,  or  the 
handle  of  the  knife,  and  where  they  adhere,  tied  both  above  and 
below  by  a thread  ; then  they  must  be  cut  through  close  to  the 
ligatures,  and  the  testicle  replaced.  But  if  the  ramex  be  situated 
upon  the  innermost  coat,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  the  middle 
one.  And  then  if  two  or  three  veins  swell,  so  that  some  part 
be  affected,  but  the  greater  part  be  free  from  the  disease,  the 
same  method  must  be  pursued  as  directed  above  ; that  is,  the 
veins  being  tied  both  at  the  groin  and  testicle,  may  be  cut  off, 
and  the  testicle  reduced  to  its  place.  But  if  the  ramex  have 
seized  upon  the  whole  of  it,  the  fore  finger  must  be  introduced 
through  the  wound,  and  put  under  the  veins,  so  as  to  draw  them 
out  gradually  and  uniformly,  till  the  one  testicle  be  equal  to  the 
other  ; then  fibulm  are  to  be  put  in  the  lips  in  such  a manner, 
as  to  lay  hold  of  these  veins  likewise.  It  is  done  thus.  A needle 
passes  through  the  lip  from  the  external  part,  and  then  is 
directed  not  through  the  vein  itself,  but  its  membrane,  and  from 
thence  is  forced  into  the  other  lip.  The  veins  ought  not  to  be 
wounded,  lest  they  discharge  blood.  There  is  always  a mem- 
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brane  between  these  veins,  which  occasions  no  danger,  and  holds 
them  fast  enough,  when  taken  up  by  the  thread  ; and  therefore 
two  fibulse  are  sufficient.  After  this,  whatever  veins  have  been 
brought  out,  should  be  returned  into  the  groin  with  the  broad 
end  of  the  probe.  The  time  for  loosing  the  fibulae  is,  when  the 
inflammation  is  gone,  and  the  ulcer  deterged ; that  the  cicatrix 
may  at  once  bind  up  both  the  lips  and  the  veins. 

When  the  ramex  has  grown  between  the  innermost  coat  and 
the  testicle  itself  and  its  nerve,  the  only  cure  is  to  cut  oli'  the 
whole  testicle;  for  it  does  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  genera- 
tion, and  hangs  down  in  all  indecently,  in  some  even  with  pain. 
But  in  this  case  too,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the  groin,  and 
the  middle  coat  must  be  drawn  out  and  cut  away;  the  innermost 
one  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  ; and  the  nerve,  by 
which  the  testicle  depends,  to  be  cut  off.  After  this,  the  veins 
and  arteries  must  be  tied  by  a thread  at  the  groin,  and  cut 
off  below  the  ligature. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  A SARCOCELE. 

If  flesh  happen  to  grow  between  the  coats,  it  must  certainly  be 
taken  out ; and  the  most  convenient  way  of  doing  it  is  by  an 
incision  in  the  scrotum. 

But  if  the  nerve  be  indurated,  the  disorder  cannot  be  cured 
either  by  the  hand  or  medicines.  For  the  patients  are  oppressed 
with  ardent  fevers,  and  either  green,  or  black  vomitings  ; besides 
these  a violent  thirst,  and  roughness  of  the  tongue;  and 
generally'  about  the  third  day,  frothy  bile  is  discharged  by  stool, 
which  excoriates  the  parts;  and  food  can  neither  be  easily  taken 
or  retained ; not  long  after,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  a tumor 
comes  on,  the  hands  are  expanded  involuntarily  ; then  comes  on 
a cold  sweat  in  the  forehead,  which  is  followed  by  death. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  A RAMEX  IN  THE  GROIN. 

When  there  is  a ramex  in  the  groin,  if  the  swelling  be  small,  a 
single  incision  ought  to  be  made  ; if  it  be  larger,  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  two  lines,  that  what  lies  between  may  be  cut  out ; and 
then  without  taking  away  the  testicle,  as  I have  above  shown  to 
be  sometimes  practised  in  a rupture  of  the  intestines,  the  veins 
must  be  taken  up,  and  tied,  where  they  adhere  to  the  coats,  and 
cut  off  below  these  knots.  The  cure  of  this  wound  is  no  way 
different  from  others. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  OPERATIONS  REQUISITE  IN  THE  DISORDERS  OF  THE  PENIS. 

From  those  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  operations  upon  the  penis. 
If  the  glans  be  bare,  and  a person  chooses  for  the  sake  of  decency 
to  have  it  covered,  that  may  be  done  ; but  more  easily  in  a boy 
than  a man  ; and  more  easily  in  one,  to  whom  it  is  natural,  than 
in  another,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  some  nations,  has 
been  circumcised ; better  where  the  glans  is  small,  and  the  skin 
about  it  pretty  large,  and  the  penis  itself  short,  than  where 
there  is  quite  the  reverse  of  these  circumstances.  The  cure  of 
these,  in  whom  it  is  natural,  is  performed  in  this  manner.  The 
skin  about  the  glans  is  laid  hold  of,  and  extended  till  it  cover  it, 
and  tied  there  ; then  near  the  pubes  a circular  incision  is  made 
on  the  skin  of  the  penis,  till  it  be  laid  bare  ; and  great  caution 
is  used  not  to  cut  either  the  urinary  pipe,  or  the  veins  in  that 
part.  When  this  is  done,  the  skin  is  drawn  towards  the  ligature, 
so  that  a part  near  the  pubes  is  laid  bare  resembling  a hoop ; 
then  over  it  is  applied  lint,  that  the  flesh  may  grow  and  fill  it  up, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  wound  may  afford  a sufficient  covering 
to  the  glans.  But  the  ligature  must  be  continued  till  a cicatrix 
be  formed,  leaving  only  in  the  middle  a small  passage  for  the 
urine.  But  in  a person,  that  has  been  circumcised,  under  the 
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circle  of  the  glans,  the  skin  ought  to  be  separated  by  a knife 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  penis.  This  is  not  very  painful, 
because  the  extremity  being  loosened,  it  may  be  drawn  back- 
wards by  the  hand,  as  far  as  the  pubes;  and  no  hemorrhage 
follows  upon  it.  The  skin  being  disengaged,  is  extended  again 
over  the  glans ; then  it  is  bathed  with  plenty  of  cold  water, 
and  a plaster  put  round  it  of  efficacy  in  repelling  an  inflam- 
mation. For  the  following  days  the  patient  is  to  fast,  till 
he  be  almost  overcome  with  hunger,  lest  a full  diet  should 
perhaps  cause  an  erection  of  that  part.  When  the  inflammation 
is  gone,  it  ought  to  be  bound  up  from  the  pubes  to  the  circle  of 
the  glans;  and  a plaster  being  first  laid  on  the  glans,  the  skin 
ought  to  be  brought  over  it;  for  thus  it  will  happen,  that  the 
inferior  part  may  be  united,  and  the  superior  heal  so  as  not  to 
adhere. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  glans  be  covered,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
denuded  (which  malady  the  Greeks  call  phymosis),  it  must  be 
opened;  which  is  done  in  this  manner.  An  incision  is  made  in 
the  prepuce  below  its  extremity,  in  a right  line  to  the  fraenum  ; 
and  the  upper  part  being  thus  relaxed,  may  be  drawn  back.  But 
if  this  be  not  effectual,  either  upon  account  of  the  straitness  or 
hardness  of  the  prepuce,  a piece  of  skin  must  be  immediately  cut 
out  in  the  lower  part  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  with  its  vertex  at 
the  frsenum,  and  the  base  at  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce.  Then 
lint  is  to  be  applied  over  it,  and  other  medicines  to  heal  it. 
And  it  is  necessary  to  continue  at  rest  till  it  be  cicatrized  ; for 
walking,  by  the  attrition  it  causes,  renders  the  ulcer  foul. 

Of  infibulating  boys. — Some  have  made  a practice  of  fibulating 
boys,  sometimes  upon  the  account  of  their  health;*  the  method 
of  doing  it  is  this.  The  skin  that  covers  the  glans  is  extended, 
and  marked  on  both  sides  with  ink,  where  it  may  be  perforated, 
and  then  is  let  go.  If  these  marks  return  upon  the  glans  too 
much  has  been  taken  up,  and  it  ought  to  be  marked  nearer  the 

♦ Interdum  valetudinis  causa.]  Some  of  the  older  editions  insert  before 
tliis,  interdum  vocis — sometimes  on  account  of  their  voice.  I do  no  know 
how  tliis  came  to  be  omitted  afterwards : for  it  is  certain  this  was  one 
very  common  reason  for  iufibulating. 
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extremity  ; if  the  glans  is  not  reached  by  them,  that  part  is  pro- 
per for  the  fibula.  Then  where  the  marks  are,  the  skin  is 
pierced  by  a needle  followed  by  a thread,  and  the  two  ends  of 
this  thread  are  tied  together,  and  moved  every  day,  till  small 
cicatrices  be  formed  about  the  orifice.  When  these  are  con- 
firmed, the  thread  is  taken  out,  and  a fibula  put  in,  which  the 
lighter  it  is,  is  so  much  the  better.  But  this  operation  however 
is  more  frequently  needless  than  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OF  THE  OPERATION  NECESSARY  IN  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE, 
AND  LITHOTOMY. 

Sometimes  when  no  urine  is  made,  an  operation  is  necessary  to 
discharge  it,  either  because  the  passage  is  collapsed  from  old  age, 
or  because  a stone,  or  some  other  concretion  from  blood  has 
obstructed  it  within ; and  a moderate  inflammation  also  often 
prevents  it  from  being  evacuated  in  a natural  way.  And  this  is 
requisite  not  only  in  men,  but  in  women  too  sometimes.  For 
this  purpose  are  made  copper  pipes  ; and  that  these  may  serve 
for  all  bodies  larger  and  smaller,  a physician  must  have  by  him 
three  for  men,  and  two  for  women.  Of  the  male  kind,  the 
largest  is  fifteen  fingers’  breadth  long,  the  middle  size  twelve, 
the  least  nine;  for  the  females,  the  greater  is  nine,  and  the 
lesser  six.  They  ought  to  be  curved,  but  more  especially  the 
male  kind,  and  very  smooth  ; and  their  diameter  neither  too 
large,  nor  too  small. 

The  patient  then  is  to  be  laid  on  his  back,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  described  in  the  operation  for  the  stone,  either  on  a couch 
orbed.  The  physician  standing  on  the  right  side,  ought  with 
his  left  hand  to  take  hold  of  the  penis,  if  it  be  a man,  and  with 
his  right  to  introduce  the  pipe  into  the  urinary  passage ; and 
when  it  comes  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  by  an  inclination  of  the 
pipe  and  the  penis  at  once,  to  force  it  into  the  bladder,  and  when 
the  urine  is  evacuated,  to  take  it  out  again.  In  a woman,  the 
urethra  is  both  shorter,  and  straighter,  and  resembles  a 
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caruncle,  being  situated  between  the  labia  pudenda  above  the 
vagina;  and  they  as  frequently  require  assistance,  but  it  is  not 
attended  with  so  much  difficulty. 

Sometimes  a stone  sliding  into  the  urethra,  sticks  where  that 
grows  narrower,*  not  far  from  the  end  ; if  possible,  it  ought  to 
be  drawn  out  either  by  a specillum  oricularium,  or  the  instru- 
ment, with  which  the  stone  is  extracted  in  cutting  for  that 
distemper.  If  that  has  proved  impracticable,  the  prepuce  must 
be  drawn  out  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  glans  being  covered, 
must  be  tied  by  a thread  ; then  on  one  side  a longitudinal  incision 
must  be  made  into  the  penis,  and  the  stone  extracted  ; after  this 
the  prepuce  is  let  go  ; for  by  this  means  the  sound  part  of  the 
skin  covers  the  incision  in  the  penis,  and  the  urine  will  be  dis- 
charged in  the  natural  way. 

Since  I have  made  mention  of  the  bladder  and  stone,  the  place 
itself  seems  to  require  me  to  subjoin  the  chirurgical  cure  for 
calculous  patients,  when  they  can  be  relieved  no  other  way. 
But  since  that  is  a very  dangerous  method,  it  is  by  no  means 
proper  to  undertake  it  precipitately.  Nor  is  it  to  be  attempted  in 
every  season,  nor  at  all  times  of  life,  nor  in  every  degree  of  the 
disease;  but  only  in  the  spring,  and  upon  a patient,  whose  age 
exceeds  nine  years,  and  not  fourteen  ; also  if  the  disease  has 
arisen  to  such  a height  that  it  can  neither  be  overcome  by 
medicines,  nor  protracted,  but  that  in  some  time  it  must  kill. 
Not  but  that  now  and  then  even  a rash  attempt  succeeds;  how- 
ever, it  more  frequently  fails  in  this  case,  because  there  are  more 
kinds  and  seasons  of  danger,  all  which  I shall  mention  together 
with  the  operation  itself. 

Therefore,  when  it  is  resolved  to  try  the  last  remedy,  for  some 
days  belore,  the  body  must  be  prepared  by  diet,  that  is,  by 
taking  moderately  wholesome  food,  no  way  glutinous,  and 
drinking  water.  In  the  mean  time  the  patient  must  exercise  by- 
walking,  to  cause  the  stone  to  descend  towards  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  Whether  this  has  happened  may  be  known  by  intro- 
ducing the  lingers,  as  I shall  show  in  the  operation.  When 

* In  Alineloveen  and  Linden,  Nonnunquam  etiam  prolapsus  in  ipsam 
Jis/ u la m calculus , qui  subinde  ea  extenuatur, — Which  1 think  is  capable  of  no 
sense,  and  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  to  follow  Morgagni’s  conjecture, 
qua  for  qui.  ep.  i.  p.  38. 
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that  is  certain,  the  boy  must  first  fast  for  a day  ; and  then  the 
operation  must  be  performed  in  a warm  place  ; which  is  conducted 
in  this  manner. 

A strong  and  skilful  man  sits  down  upon  a high  seat,  and 
laying  the  boy,  whose  back  is  towards  him,  in  a supine  posture, 
setting  his  hips  upon  his  knees,  takes  hold  of  him,  and  drawing 
up  his  legs,  orders  the  boy  to  put  down  his  hands  to  his  hams, 
and  pull  them  towards  his  body  with  all  his  might,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  holds  them  in  that  posture.  But  if  the  patient  be 
pretty  strong,  two  able  men  must  sit  behind  him  on  two  contiguous 
seats,  and  both  their  seats  and  their  legs  next  each  other  must  be 
tied  together,  to  prevent  their  giving  way.  Then  he  is  placed  upon 
both  their  knees  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  one,  according  as 
he  sits,  lays  hold  of  his  left  leg,  and  the  other  of  his  right ; and  at 
the  same  tune  he  himself  draws  up  his  hams.  Whether  he  he 
held  by  one  or  two,  they  lie  forward  with  their  breasts  upon  his 
shoulders.  Whence  it  happens,  that  the  sinus  above  the  pubes, 
between  the  ilia  is  extended  without  any  wrinkles,  and  the 
bladder  being  compressed  into  a small  compass,  the  stone  may 
be  the  easier  laid  hold  of.  Besides,  two  strong  men  are  placed 
one  at  each  side,  who  stand  by,  and  do  not  suffer  eithei  the  one 
or  two,  that  hold  the  boy,  to  give  way. 

Then  the  physician,  having  carefully  pared  his  nails,  introduces 
his  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand  together,  being  first 
slightly  anointed  with  oil,*  into  the  anus  of  the  patient,  and  lays 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  lightly  upon  the  lowest  part  of  his 
abdomen  ; lest  if  his  fingers  on  both  sides  at  once  should  press 
strongly  upon  the  calculus,  it  might  hurt  the  bladder.  And  this 
must  not  be  done  hastily,  as  in  most  cases;  but  so  as  may  be 
safest;  for  hurting  the  bladder  brings  on  convulsions,  with  a 
danger  of  death.  And  first  of  all  the  stone  is  sought  for  about 
the  neck  ; where  if  it  be  found,  it  is  expelled  with  less  trouble  ; 
and  therefore  I said  the  operation  was  not  to  be  attempted, 
unless  this  were  known  by  its  proper  signs.  If  either  it  was  not 
there,  or  has  gone  backward,  the  fingers  are  applied  to  the  end 

* Leniter  prim  undos  oleo  simul  in  anum  ejtts  demi/ lit.]  The  old  editions, 
without  any  mention  of  the  oil,  have,  Leniter  prius  unum  deinde  alterum  in 
anum  ejus  d,  mittit ; that  is— introduces  gently  the  fore  and  middle  fingers, 
first  the  one  and  then  the  oilier. 
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of  the  bladder;  and  the  right  hand  being  removed  also  beyond 
it,  is  brought  gradually  down. 

And  when  the  stone  is  found  (as  it  must  necessarily  fall 
betwen  the  surgeon’s  hands)  it  is  drawn  down  with  the  greater 
caution  by  how  much  it  is  smaller  and  smoother,  lest  it  escape, 
that  is,  lest  there  be  a necessity  to  harrass  the  bladder  again  and 
again.  Therefore  the  right  hand  is  always  kept  before  the 
stone  ; and  the  fingers  of  the  left  force  it  downwards,  till  it  come 
to  the  neck.  Into  which  part,  if  it  be  oblong,  it  must  be  forced 
so  as  to  come  out  prone;*  if  flat,  so  as  to  be  transverse;  if 
square,  that  it  may  rest  upon  two  angles;  if  it  be  larger  at  one 
end,  so  that  the  smallest  may  pass  first.  In  a round  one,  from 
the  figure  itself  it  is  plain,  there  is  no  difference,  save  that  if  it 
be  smoother  in  one  part  than  another,  that  should  come  out  firsL 

When  it  is  brought  to  rest  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  a 
lunated  incision  must  be  made  in  the  skin,  near  the  anus,  as  far 
as  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  the  horns  pointing  a little  to- 
wards the  ischia;  then  in  that  part  where  the  bottom  of  the 
wound  is  straiter,  again  under  the  skin,-)  another  transverse 

* Come  out  prone,  that  is,  with  its  end  foremost,  ut  promts  exeat.]  This 
Constantine  changed  in  the  margin  into  ut  no  pronus  exeat,  which  Linden 
received  into  the  text.  Constantine  explains  prune  by  lying  on  its  side,  and 
says  it  is  hardly  possible  to  extract  an  oblong  stone  in  that  posture,  sup- 
posing, no  doubt,  thatit  must  necessarily  lie  across  the  orifice.  See  Morgagni , 
cp.  v.  p 128. 

t Deinde  ca  parte,  qua  strictior  ima  plaga  est.]  Thus  all  the  printed 
copies  read.  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  a variety  of  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  the  first  and  second  wound  ; some  imagining  that  the  first,  which 
is  called  the  lunated  incision,  was  concave  towards  the  rectum ; others,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  word  coxte  being  used  for  the  ilia  as  well  as  the 
ischia,  believed  it  was  concave  towards  the  scrotum. 

Then,  with  respect  to  tire  transverse  incision  made  through  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  some  have  thought  that  the  word  transverse  was  used  as  it 
regarded  the  first  wound,  so  that  the  second  incision  was  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  first,  and  the  urethra  was  divided  longitudinally  ; others  again 
have  supposed,  that  the  incision  was  made  transverse  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  the  urethra,  that  is,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  was  opened  trans- 
versely. 

Though  all  the  printed  copies  agree  in  the  above  reading,  yet  Morgagni 
informs  us  that  instead  cf  Qua  strictior  ima  plaga  est,  his  ancient  MS.  has 
Qua  resima  plaga  esl,  which  would  determine  the  convexity  of  the  lunated 
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wound  must  be  made,  by  which  the  neck  maybe  cut;  till  the 
urinary  passage  be  open  in  such  a manner,  that  the  wound  is 
something  larger  than  the  stone.  For  those,  who  through 
fear  of  a fistula  (which  in  that  part  the  Greeks  call 


incision  to  be  towards  the  rectum  ; because  in  that  case  the  cornua  of  the 
lunated  incision  would  point  to  the  superior  part  of  the  body.  But  this 
reading  does  not  fix  the  direction  of  th e plaga  transversa , whether  it  was 
called  so  in  respect  of  the  parts,  or  the  first  incision  ; nor  does  that  ingenious 
author  favour  us  with  his  own  opinion,  but  seems  to  prefer  this  to  the  com- 
mon reading.  Ep.  7.  p.  189. 

Now  it  should  seem  almost  certain,  that  the  lunated  incision  was  meant  to 
be  concave  towards  the  rectum;  because  when  made  in  that  direction,  it 
would  probably  render  the  rectum  much  more  loose  and  supple,  than  it  is  in 
its  natural  state,  and  thereby  greatly  facilitate  the  operation,  by  allowing 
the  surgeon  a much  freer  use  of  the  two  fingers,  which  are  introduced  into 
the  rectum,  and  consequently  admitting  him  to  bring  the  stone  more  easily 
forwards  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  One  would  suppose,  however,  that 
the  benefit  here  suggested  to  arise  from  this  lunated  incision,  was 
not  extremely  evident,  or  it  would  not  have  been  dropped  so  early  by  suc- 
ceeding surgeons  : ^Egineta  makes  not  the  least  mention  of  this  process,  nor 
do  we  know  when  it  was  first  discontinued.  Perhaps  even  in  Celsus’s  time 
there  were  different  methods  of  performing  this  operation;  for  does  not  he 
himself,  when  describing  Meges’s  manner  ,of  cutting  upon  a rough  stone, 
omit  the  lunated  incision  ? And  does  he  not  imply  that  there  were  different 
methods  by  saying,  Quocunque  auleni  modo  cervix  ea parte  secta  estt  fyc  f 

With  regard  to  the  transversa  plaga , it  should  seem  by  the  use  of  that 
term,  when  he  describes  the  manner  of  cutting  women,  that  it  was  transverse 
with  respect  to  the  perinseum  ; and  indeed  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  when  the 
stone  was  brought  forward  by  the  fingers,  and  the  neck  only  of  the  bladder 
was  to  be  cut,  that  the  incision  should  be  made  in  that  direction.  But 
those,  who  contend  that  the  transversa  plaga  was  made  transverse  with 
respect  only  to  the  first  incision,  may  urge,  that  Celsus  in  this  very 
passage  orders  the  incision  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  be  made  so  large, 
that  the  opening  in  the  iter  urina  may  exceed  the  demensions  of  the  stone. 
If.  therefore  Celsus  in  this  place  intends  that  the  urethra  should  be  opened, 
one  would  suppose  the  incision  must  be  made  according  to  the  length  of  that 
canal ; but,  I believe,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Celsus  is  sufficiently 
accurate  in  his  notions  of  the  anatomy  of  these  parts,  to  determine  his  mean- 
ing by  that  expression. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  how  much  soever  this  operation  of  Celsus’s 
may  have  engaged  the  attention  of  later  ages,  neither  Galen,  Oribasius,  nor 
uEgineta,  make  the  least  mention  of  his  method  ; nay,  yEgineta  (lib.  vi.  cap. 
60.)  describes  the  cutting  on  the  gripe  nearly  as  it  has  bee  n practised  in  our 
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ouroruas)*  make  but  a small  opening,  are  reduced  to  the  same  in- 
convenience with  greater  danger  ; because  the  stone,  when  it  is 
brought  away  by  force,  makes  a passage,  if  it  does  not  find  one. 
And  this  is  even  more  pernicious,  if  the  shape  or  asperity  of  the 
stone  contribute  anything  to  it ; whence  both  an  hemorrhage  and 
convulsion  may  ensue.  But  though  a person  escape  these,  this 
fistula  will  be  much  larger,  when  the  neck  is  lacerated,  than  it 
would  have  been  if  cut. 

When  the  opening  is  made,  the  stone  comes  into  view ; the 
size  of  which  makes  a material  difference  with  respect  to  its 
management.  Therefore,  if  it  be  small,  it  may  be  pushed  for- 
ward on  one  side,  and  drawn  out  on  the  other  by  the  fingers.  If 
larger,  a crotchetf  made  for  the  purpose  must  be  put  over  the 
upper  part  of  it.  This  at  its  extremity  is  thin,  beat  out  into  the 
form  of  a semicircle,  broad,  and  blunt ; on  the  external  part 
smooth, I where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  wound  ; on  the  inside 
rough,  where  it  touches  the  stone.  And  it  ought  to  be  pretty 
long  ; for  one  too  short  has  not  force  enough  to  extract  it.  When 
it  is  fixed,  it  ought  to  be  inclined  to  each  side,  that  the  stone  may 
appear,  and  be  held  fast,  because,  if  it  be  laid  hold  of,  it  also  gives 
way  with  it.  And  the  necessity  for  this  is,  lest,  when  the  crotchet 
begins  to  be  drawn,  the  stone  may  fly  inward,  and  the  cr.  tchet 
fall  upon  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  lacerate  it,  the  danger  of 
which  I have  already  shown. 

When  it  appears  that  the  stone  is  securely  held,  a triple  motion 
must  be  made,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  to  both  sides,  and  then 
externally ; but  this  must  be  done  gently,  and  the  stone  must  be 

* ’Ovpofvas.]  This  word,  as  far  as  I can  find,  occurs  no  where  else.  It  is 
variously  written  in  the  different  editions.  The  sense  seems  to  determine  it 
to  what  I have  expressed  in  the  translation,  with  which  the  etymology  of  it 
agrees. 

t A crotchet , in  the  original  uncus.]  Our  author  here  describesthe  instru- 
ment ire  mentions,  and  as  the  use  is  the  same,  and  the  form  not  very  different 
from  that  once  employed  by  modern  surgeons,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  use 
their  term.  But  the  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  this  uncus  is  different 
from  that  mentioned  in  chapter  xxix.  used  in  extracting  a dead  feetus. 

t As  the  ancient  editions  have  exteriori,  which  is  made  extremely  clear  by 
our  author’s  description,  qua  cotpori  jungitur,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve that  interiori  in  Linden  must  be  an  error  of  the  press. 
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first  drawn  a little  forward  ; after  this,  the  end  of  the  crotchet 
must  be  raised  upward,  that  it  may  be  farther  within  the  bladder, 
and  bring  it  out  the  more  easily.  But  if  the  stone  cannot  be 
conveniently  held  at  the  superior  part,  its  side  must  be  taken 
hold  of.  This  is  the  most  simple  method. 

But  a variety  of  circumstances  requires  some  particular  obser- 
vations. For  there  are  some  stones  not  only  rough,  but  also  full 
of  sharp  points,  which  falling  of  themselves  into  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  are  extracted  without  any  danger.  But  if  they  are 
within  the  bladder,  it  is  neither  safe  to  seek  them  nor  draw  them 
forward;  because  when  they  wound  it,  they  bring  on  convulsions 
and  death;  and  more  especial!)"  if  any  point  is  fixed  in  the  bladder, 
and  causes  it  to  fall  into  folds,  as  it  is  brought  down  towards  the 
neck.  Now  a stone  is  discovered  to  be  in  the  neck,  when  the 
urine  is  made  with  greater  difficulty  than  ordinary  ; and  to  be 
pointed,  when  it  comes  away  bloody;  and  this  is  particularly  to  be 
tried  by  the  fingers,  and  the  operation  is  not  to  be  attempted 
unless  we  are  sure  it  is  there.  And  even  then  the  fingers  must  be 
introduced,  and  opposed  to  it  behind  tenderly,  lest  they  wound  by 
pushing  it  with  violence  ; then  the  incision  must  be  made.  And 
in  this  case  also  many  have  made  use  of  the  knife.  Meges  (be- 
cause the  knife  being  weak  might  fall  on  some  prominence  of  the 
stone,  and  after  having  cut  the  flesh  above  it,  would  not  divide 
where  there  is  a hollow,  but  leave  what  will  require  a second 
incision)  made  an  iron  straight  instrument,  with  a broad  back  on 
its  upper  part,  and  its  lower  part  semicircular  and  sharp.  This 
being  taken  between  his  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  his  thumb 
laid  upon  it,  he  pressed  it  so,  that  together  with  the  flesh,  he 
might  cut  any  part  of  the  stone  that  was  prominent ; by  which  he 
gained  this  advantage,  that  he  made  a sufficient  opening  at  once. 
Now  in  whatever  method  the  incision  in  the  neck  is  made,  a 
rough  stone  ought  to  be  extracted  gently  ; no  violence  being  used 
for  the  sake  of  expedition. 

But  a sandy  stone  is  easily  discovered  both  before  the  opera- 
tion, from  the  discharge  of  sandy  urine,  and  in  the  operation  ; 
because  it  makes  but  a faint  resistance  to  the  fingers,  and  that 
not  equally,  and  besides  is  apt  to  slide  away.  Also  urine,  that 
brings  oft'  with  it  something  like  scales,  discovers  the  stones  to  be 
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soft,  and  that  they  are  composed  of  several  small  ones  not  firmly 
united  together.  All  these  it  is  proper  to  bring  away  gently, 
changing  alternately  the  fingers  in  such  a manner,  that  they  may 
not  hurt  the  bladder,  and  no  broken  relics  stay  behind,  which 
may  afterwards  render  the  cure  difficult.  Any  of  these,  that 
come  into  view,  must  be  extracted  either  by  the  fingers  or 
crotchet. 

But  if  there  are  several  stones,  they  must  every  one  be  taken 
out;  but  if  any  very  small  one  remain,  it  may  rather  be  left;  for 
it  is  difficult  to  find  it,  in  the  bladder;  and  when  found,  it  quickly 
escapes.  Thus  by  long  search  the  bladder  is  hurt,  and  mortal 
inflammations  are  brought  on  ; insomuch  that  some,  though  they 
were  not  cut,  when  the  bladder  has  been  long  and  to  no  purpose 
roughly  handled  by  the  fingers,  have  died.  Besides  all  which, 
a small  stone  being  brought  to  the  wound  afterwards  by  the 
urine,  drops  out. 

In  case  the  stone  appears  so  large,  that  it  cannot  be  extracted 
without  lacerating  the  neck,  it  must  be  split.  The  author  of  this 
contrivance  was  Ammonius,  who  upon  that  account  was  called 
Lithotomus  (AiflarifiOf),  the  stone-cutter.  It  is  done  in  this  manner. 
A crotchet  is  fixed  upon  the  stone  with  so  sure  a hold  as  to  prevent 
it  from  recoiling  inward : then  an  iron  instrument  of  moderate 
thickness,  with  a thin  edge,  but  not  sharp,  is  made  use  of.  This 
is  applied  to  the  stone,  and  being  struck  on  the  other  side,  cleaves 
it;  great  care  being  taken,  that  neither  the  instrument  come  to 
the  bladder,  nor  any  thing  fall  in  by  the  breaking  of  the  stone. 

These  operations  are  performed  upon  females  much  in  the 
same  manner,  concerning  whom  a very  few  peculiarities  must  be 
mentioned.  For  in  them,  where  the  stone  is  very  small,  cutting 
is  unnecessary  ; because  it  is  forced  by  the  urine  into  the  neck, 
which  is  both  shorter,  and  laxer  than  in  men  ; therefore  it  often 
drops  out  of  itself,  and  if  it  sticks  in  the  urinary  passage,  which 
is  narrower,  it  is  however  extracted  without  any  harm  by  the 
above-mentioned  crotchet.  But  in  larger  stones  the  same  method 
is  necessary.  However,  in  a virgin,  the  fingers  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum  as  in  a man  ; in  a married  woman  by  the 
vagina.  Again,  in  a virgin,  the  incision  must  be  made  below  the 
leit  lip  of  the  pudendum  ; but  in  a married  woman,  between  the 
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urinary  passage,  and  the  bone  of  the  pubes;  the  wound  also  must 
be  transverse  in  both  places,  and  we  need  not  be  alarmed  if  the 
hemorrhage  be  considerable  from  a female  body. 

When  a stone  is  extracted,  if  the  patient  be  strong,  and  not 
greatly  spent,  we  may  let  the  blood  flow  to  lessen  the  inflamma- 
tion. And  it  is  not  amiss  for  the  patient  to  walk  a little,  that  if 
any  grumous  blood  remain  within,  it  may  drop  out.  But  if  it 
does  not  cease  of  itself,  it  must  be  stopped,  lest  the  strength  be 
entirely  exhausted  ; and  this  is  to  be  done  immediately  after  the 
operation  in  weak  patients.  For  as  a person  is  in  danger  of  a 
convulsion,  whilst  the  bladder  is  fatigued,  so  there  is  another 
fear,  when  the  applications  are  removed,  lest  there  be  such  an 
hemorrhage  as  to  prove  mortal ; to  prevent  which,  the  patient 
ought  to  sit  down  in  sharp  vinegar  with  the  addition  of  a little 
salt ; by  which  means  both  the  blood  commonly  stops,  and  the 
bladder  is  contracted,  and  therefore  is  less  inflamed.  But  if  that 
does  little  service,  a cupping  vessel  must  be  applied  both  in  the 
knees*  and  hips,  and  above  the  pubes  too. 

When  either  asufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  been  evacuated, 
or  the  hemorrhage  stopped,  the  patient  must  be  laid  upon  his 
back,  with  his  head  low,  and  his  hips  a little  raised  ; and  over 
the  wound  must  be  applied  a double  or  triple  linen  cloth  wet  with 
vinegar.  Then,  after  an  interval  of  two  hours,  he  must  be  let 
down  in  a supine  posture  into  a bath  of  hot  water,  so  that  he  may 
be  underwater  from  the  knees  to  the  navel,  the  other  parts  being 
covered  with  cloths,  only  with  his  hands  and  feet  bare,  that  he 
maybe  both  less  exhausted,  and  he  able  to  continue  there  the 
longer.  This  commonly  produces  a plentiful  sweat ; which  in 
the  face  is  to  be  now  and  then  wiped  off  by  a sponge.  And  the 
rule  for  the  continuance  of  this  bathing  is,  till  it  hurts  by  weak- 
ening. After  that  the  patient  must  be  anointed  plentifully  with 
oil,  and  a handful  of  soft  wool  saturated  with  warm  oil  must  be 
laid  on,  so  as  to  cover  the  pubes,  and  hips,  and  groin,  and  the 
wound  itself,  which  must  still  remain  covered  with  the  linen 
before-mentioned ; and  this  is  to  be  moistened  now  and  then  with 
warm  oil ; that  it  may  both  prevent  the  admission  of  cold  to  the 
bladder,  and  gently  mollify  the  nerves.  Some  make  use  ofheal- 
• Oilier  copies  have  inguinibus  instead  of  in  genibus. 
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ing  cataplasms.  These  do  more  hurt  by  their  weight,  which,  by 
pressing  upon  the  bladder,*  irritates  the  wound,  than  service  by 
their  heat;  and  for  that  reason,  not  so  much  as  any  kind  of 
bandage  is  necessary. 

On  the  day  following,  if  there  be  a difficulty  in  breathing,  if 
the  urine  is  not  evacuated,  or  if  the  part  above  the  pubes  has 
immediately  swelled,  we  may  be  assured,  that  grumous  blood 
has  staid  within  the  bladder.  Therefore,  the  fingers  being  intro- 
duced in  the  same  manner  as  above,  the  bladder  must  be  handled 
gently,  and  whatever  has  happened  to  be  coagulated  there,  dis- 
persed ; by  which  means  it  is  afterwards  discharged  from  the 
bladder  through  the  wound.  Neither  is  it  improper  to  inject 
through  the  wound  into  the  bladder,  by  a syringe,  a mixture  of 
vinegar  and  nitre;  for  if  there  be  any  bloody  concretions,  they 
are  discussed  in  that  way.  And  these  may  be  done  even  the 
first  day,  if  we  are  afraid  of  anything  being  within  ; especially 
when  weakness  has  prevented  the  evacuation  ot  it  by  walking. 
The  other  methods  laid  down  for  the  preceding  day,  the  putting 
him  into  the  bath,  applying  the  cloth  and  wool  in  the  manner 
above  described,  are  to  be  continued. 

But  a boy  is  neither  to  be  put  so  often  into  the  warm  water, 
nor. kept  there  so  long  at  a time,  as  a youth  ; the  weak,  as  the 
strong;  one  affected  with  a slight  inflammation,  as  another,  in 
whom  it  is  more  violent;  one  whose  body  is  disposed  to  evacua- 
tions, as  he  that  is  bound.  But  in  the  mean  time,  if  the  patient 
sleep,  and  his  breathing  be  equal,  his  tongue  moist,  his  thirst 
tolerable,  his  lower  bell)'  not  at  all  swelled,  and  the  pain  and 
fever  moderate,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  cure  goes 
on  well. 

But  in  such  patients  the  inflammation  ceases  commonly  about 
the  fifth  or  seventh  day;  when  that  is  abated,  the  bath  is  need- 
less. Only  the  wound,  as  the  patient  lies  in  a supine  posture, 
must  be  fomented  with  hot  water,  that  if  the  urine  corrodes,  it 
may  be  washed  away.  Digestive  medicines  must  be  laid  on  ; 
and  if  the  ulcer  appears  to  want  deterging,  honey  may  be  applied. 

* Instead  of  Jllque  vesicam  urgendo,  in  Linden  and  Alnieloveen,  I read 
Qua;  vesicam  urgendo,  with  Nicolaus,  Pachel,  t’iuzi,  and  several  other  old 
editions.  y 
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If  that  corrodes,  it  must  be  tempered  with  rose-oil.  The 
enneapharmacum  plaster  seems  fittest  for  this  intention,  for  it 
both  contains  suet  to  promote  digestion,  and  honey  to  deterge 
the  ulcer  ; marrow  also,  and  especially  that  of  veal,  which  is 
particularly  efficacious  in  preventing  a fistula  from  remaining. 
And  at  that  time  lint  is  not  necessary  over  the  ulcer;  but  is 
properly  laid  above  the  medicine  to  keep  that  on.  But  when 
the  ulcer  is  cleansed,  it  must  be  brought  to  cicatrize  by  lint 
alone. 

At  this  time  however,  if  the  cure  has  not  proceeded  happily, 
various  dangers  arise;  which  one  may  quickly  prognosticate,  if 
there  be  a continual  watching,  or  a difficulty  of  breathing,  if  the 
tongue  be  dry,  if  there  be  a violent  thirst,  if  the  bottom  of  the 
belly  swells,  if  the  wound  gapes,  if  the  urine  that  makes  its  way 
through  it  does  not  corrode  it ; in  like  manner,  if  before  the 
third  day  some  livid  stuff  drops  out ; if  the  patient  makes  no 
answers  to  questions,  or  very  slowly  ; if  there  are  vehement 
pains ; if  after  the  fifth  day  violent  fevers  come  on,  and  a 
nausea  continues  ; if  lying  on  the  belly  is  the  most  agreeable 
posture.  However,  nothing  is  worse  than  a convulsion,  and  a 
bilious  vomiting  before  the  ninth  day.  But  there  being  reason 
to  fear  an  inflammation,  it  must  be  obviated  by  abstinence,  and 
moderate  food  seasonably  administered  ; and  by  applying  at  the 
same  time  fomentations,  and  the  other  means  above  prescribed. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OF  A GANGRENE  AFTER  CUTTING  FOR  THE  STONE. 

The  next  danger  is  that  of  a gangrene.  This  is  known  by  a 
discharge  of  fetid  sanies  both  by  the  wound  and  the  penis,  and 
together  with  that,  something  not  very  different  from  grumous 
blood,  and  little  films,  like  small  locks  of  wool;  it  is  also  known 
by  the  lips  of  the  wound  being  dry,  by  a pain  in  the  groin,  by 
the  continuance  of  the  fever,  and  its  increase  at  night,  and  by 
the  accession  of  irregular  shudderings.  Now  it  must  be  con- 
sidered to  what  part  the  gangrene  spreads.  If  to  the  penis,  that 
part  grows  hard  and  red,  and  is  painful  to  the  touch,  and  the 
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testicles  swell;  if  to  the  bladder,  a pain  of  the  anus  follows,  the 
hips  swell,  the  legs  cannot  be  easily  extended;  but  if  to  one  side, 
it  is  apparent  to  the  sight,  and  has  these  same  symptoms  on 
either  side,  but  not  so  violent. 

The  first  circumstance  of  importance  is,  that  the  body  lie  in  a 
proper  posture,  that  the  part,  into  which  the  disease  is  propa- 
gated be  always  laid  highest.  Thus,  if  it  tends  to  the  penis,  the 
patient  should  lie  supine  ; if  to  the  bladder,  upon  his  belly ; if  to 
one  side,  upon  the  other,  which  is  sound.  Then,  as  to  the  means 
of  cure,  the  patient  must  be  put  into  a bath  made  of  a decoction 
ofhorehound,  or  cypress,  or  myrtle,  and  the  same  liquor  must 
be  injected  into  the  wound  by  a syringe  ; then  a mixture  of 
lentils  and  pomegranate  bark  both  boiled  in  wine  must  be  laid 
on  ; or  bramble,  or  olive  leaves  boiled  in  the  same  manner,  or 
other  medicines,  that  we  have  prescribed  for  restraining  and 
cleansing  gangrenes.  And  if  any  of  these  shall  be  in  a dry  form, 
they  must  be  blown  in  through  a writing  reed. 

When  the  gangrene  begins  to  stop,  the  ulcer  should  be  washed 
with  mulse.  And  at  this  time  cerate  must  be  avoided,  which 
softens  the  flesh,  and  prepares  it  for  receiving  the  infection. 
Rather  let  washed  lead  with  wine  be  laid  on  ; over  which  shall 
be  applied  the  same  spread  upon  a linen  cloth  ; by  w'hich  a cure 
may  be  accomplished.  Nevertheless,  we  should  not  be  ignorant, 
that  when  a gangrene  has  begun,  the  stomach,  which  has  a 
certain  sympathy  with  the  bladder,  is  often  affected;  whence  it 
happens  that  the  food  can  neither  be  retained,  nor,  if  any  is 
retained,  can  it  be  concocted,  nor  the  body  nourished;  and 
therefore  the  wound  can  neither  be  deterged  nor  incarned  ; which 
must  of  necessity  soon  bring  on  death. 

But  as  it  is  not  possible  by  any  means  to  save  patients  under 
these  circumstances,  from  the  first  day,  however,  the  method 
of  cure  must  be  regularly  observed.  In  the  conduct  of  which 
some  caution  is  also  necessary  with  regard  to  the  food  and  drink  ; 
for  at  the  beginning,  none  but  moist  food  ought  to  be  given  ; 
when  the  ulcer  is  deterged,  of  the  middle  kind  ; greens  and  salt 
fish  are  always  hurtful.  A moderate  quantity  of  drink  is 
required:  for  if  too  little  is  drunk,  the  wound  is  inflamed,  the 
patient  labours  under  a want  of  sleep,  and  the  strength  of  the 
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body  is  diminished;  if  too  much  be  taken,  the  bladder  is  fre- 
quently filled,  and  by  that  means  irritated.  It  is  too  plain  to 
require  a frequent  repetition,  that  the  drink  must  be  nothing  but 
water. 

It  generally  happens  from  a diet  of  this  kind,  that  the  belly  is 
bound.  A clyster  must  be  given  of  a decoction  of  fenugreek  or 
mallows  in  water.  The  same  liquor  mixed  with  rose-oil  must  be 
injected  into  the  wound  by  a syringe,  when  the  urine  corrodes  it, 
and  prevents  it  from  being  cleansed.  For  the  most  part,  at  first, 
the  urine  is  discharged  by  the  wound ; whilst  it  is  healing,  it  is 
divided,  and  part  begins  to  be  discharged  by  the  penis,  till  the 
wound  be  entirely  closed ; which  happens  sometimes  in  the 
third  month,  sometimes  not  before  the  sixth,  at  other  times 
after  a whole  year. 

And  we  should  not  despair  of  a solid  agglutination  of  the 
wound,  unless  where  the  neck  has  been  greatly  lacerated,  or  many 
and  large  caruncles,  and  at  the  same  time  some  nervous  sub- 
stances have  come  away  by  a gangrene.  But  the  greatest 
precaution  must  be  used,  that  no  fistula,  or  at  least  a very  small 
one,  be  left  there.  Therefore  where  the  wound  tends  to  cica- 
trize, the  patient  should  lie  with  his  thighs  and  legs  extended  ; 
unless  the  stones  have  been  soft  or  sandy ; for  in  that  case  the 
bladder  is  not  so  soon  cleansed  ; and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for 
the  wound  to  be  longer  open  ; and  never  to  be  brought  to  cica- 
trize till  nothing  more  of  that  nature  be  discharged. 

But  if  the  lips  have  united  before  the  bladder  was  cleansed,  and 
the  pain  and  inflammation  have  returned,  the  wound  must  be 
separated  by  the  fingers  or  the  broad  end  of  a probe,  to  allow  a 
passage  to  what  causes  the  pain ; which  being  evacuated,  and 
the  urine  having  come  away  pure  for  a pretty  while,  cicatrizing 
medicines  must  at  length  be  laid  on,  and  the  feet  extended,  as  I 
directed  before,  as  close  to  one  another  as  possible. 

But  if  from  those  causes,  which  I mentioned,  there  appears  to 
be  danger  of  a fistula,  to  close  it  the  more  easily,  or  at  least  to 
contract  it,  a leaden  pipe  must  be  introduced  into  the  anus  ;* 

* In  anum.]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies,  which  I have  seen ; 
hut  it  is  highly  probable  our  author  wrote  colem  for  anum.  For  as  I see  no 
propriety  in  introducing  a pipe  into  the  anus,  so  in  the  very  case  befote  us  a 
catheter  in  the  urethra  is  at  present  esteemed  the  best  method  of  cure. 
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and  the  legs  being  extended,  the  thighs  and  ancles  must  be  tied 
together,  till  there  be  a cicatrix  as  good  as  we  can  obtain. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OP  THE  OPERATIONS  REQUIRED  WHEN  A MEMBRANE  OR 
FLESH  OBSTRUCTS  THE  VAGINA  IN  WOMEN. 

The  foregoing  diseases  may  happen  both  to  men  and  women. 
But  some  are  peculiar  to  women  ; as  in  the  first  place,  where  the 
vagina,  by  its  lips  being  joined,  does  not  admit  of  coition.  And 
this  happens  sometimes  in  the  womb  of  the  mother;  at  other 
times  from  an  ulcer  in  those  parts,  and  the  lips  in  healing, 
having,  by  bad  management,  been  united.  If  it  be  from  the 
birth,  a membrane  obstructs  the  vagina;  if  from  an  ulcer,  it  is 
filled  up  with  flesh. 

In  the  membrane  an  incision  must  be  made  in  two  lines 
crossing  each  other,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  great  care  being 
taken  not  to  wound  the  urinary  passage  ; and  then  the  membrane 
is  to  be  cut  out.  But  if  flesh  has  grown  there,  it  is  necessary  to 
open  it  in  a straight  line;  then  taking  hold  of  it  with  a vulsella 
or  hook,  to  cut  off  a small  habenula,  as  it  were,  from  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina,  after  which  must  be  introduced  a piece  of  lint 
rolled  in  a long  form  (by  the  Greeks  called  lemniscus),  dipped  in 
vinegar  ; and  over  this  sordid  wool  moistened  with  vinegar  is  to 
be  bound  on;  the  third  day  these  are  to  be  removed,  and  the 
part  dressed  like  other  wounds.  And  when  it  begins  to  heal,  it 
is  proper  to  introduce  into  the  part  a leaden  pipe,  armed  with  a 
cicatrizing  medicine;  and  over  that  to  apply  the  same  medicine 
till  the  wound  be  cicatrized. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  METHOD  OF  EXTRACTING  A DEAD  FlETUS  OUT  OF  THE 
WOMB. 

W hen  a woman  conceives,  if  the  foetus  dies  in  the  womb,  near 
the  time  of  delivery,  and  cannot  come  away  of  itself,  an  operation 
is  necessary.  This  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  difficult ; 
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lor  it  both  requires  the  highest  prudence  and  tenderness,  and  is 
attended  with  the  greatest  danger.  But  above  all,  the  wonderful 
nature  of  the  womb,  as  in  other  cases,  so  in  this  also,  is  easily 
discovered. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  lay  the  woman  on  her  back 
across  a bed,  in  such  a posture,  that  her  ilia  may  be  compressed 
by  her  thighs  ; whence  it  happens,  that  both  the  bottom  of  her 
belly  is  presented  to  the  view  of  the  physician,  and  the  child  is 
forced  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb  ; which  is  close  shut,  when  the 
fcetus  is  dead,  but  at  intervals  opens  a little.  The  physician 
making  use  of  this  opportunity,  having  his  hand  anointed, 
ought  to  introduce  at  first  the  fore-finger,  and  keep  it  there  till 
the  mouth  be  opened  again,  and  then  he  must  introduce  another 
finger,  and  the  rest  upon  the  like  opportunities  offering,  till  his 
whole  hand  be  within  it.  Both  the  capacity  of  the  womb,  and 
the  strength  of  its  nerves,  and  the  habit  of  the  whole  body,  and 
even  the  fortitude  of  the  mind,  conduce  much  to  the  facility  of 
doing  this;  especially  as  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have 
both  hands  within  the  womb. 

It  is  of  importance,  that  both  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  body  be  as  warm  as  possible ; and  that  an 
inflammation  be  not  begun,  but  that  help  be  administered 
instantly,  while  the  case  is  recent.  For  if  the  body  be  already 
swelled,  the  hand  can  neither  be  introduced,  nor  the  foetus 
brought  away  without  the  greatest  difficulty  ; and  together  with 
a vomiting  and  tremor,  there  generally  follow  mortal  convulsions. 
When  the  hand  is  introduced  upon  the  dead  fcetus,  it  imme- 
diately discovers  its  posture;  for  it  is  either  turned  upon  the 
head,  or  the  feet,  or  lies  transverse,  but  commonly  in  such  a 
manner,  that  either  its  hand  or  foot  is  near. 

The  intention  of  the  physician  is,  by  his  hand  to  turn  the 
child  either  upon  its  head,  or  even  upon  its  feet,  if  it  happened 
to  be  in  a different  posture.  And  if  there  be  no  other  hindrance, 
taking  hold  of  the  hand  or  foot,  puts  the  body  in  abetter  posture  ; 
for  the  hand  being  laid  hold  of,  will  turn  it  upon  the  head,  and 
the  foot  upon  its  feet.  Then  if  the  head  is  nearest,  a crotchet 
should  be  introduced,  in  every  part  smooth,  with  a short  point, 
which  is  properly  fixed  either  in  the  eye,  or  the  ear,  or  the 
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mouth,  sometimes  even  in  the  forehead  ; and  then  being  drawn 
outwards,  brings  away  the  child.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  extracted 
at  any  moment  of  time  indifferently;  for  should  it  be  attempted 
when  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  shut,  there  being  no  exit  for  the 
child,  it  breaks  to  pieces,  and  the  point  of  the  crotchet  slips  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  itself,  and  there  ensue  convulsions,  and 
extreme  danger  of  death.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  forbear, 
when  the  womb  is  shut;  and  when  it  opens  to  draw  gently  ; and  at 
every  such  opportunity  to  extract  it  gradually.  The  right  hand 
must  draw  the  crotchet,  the  left  being  kept  within  must  pull  the 
child,  and  at  the  same  time  direct  it. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  child  is  distended  with  water; 
and  there  is  a foetid  sanies  discharged  from  it.  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  body  must  be  perforated  with  the  fore-finger,  that  its 
bulk  may  be  lessened  by  the  discharge  of  the  humour  ; then  it 
must  be  taken  out  gently  by  the  hands  only  ; for  the  crotchet 
being  fixed  in  a putrid  body,  easily  loses  its  hold.  The  danger 
attending  which,  I have  already  pointed  out. 

But  a child  being  turned  upon  its  feet,  is  not  difficult  to 
extract;  for  these  being  taken  hold  of,  it  is  easily  brought  away 
by  the  hands  alone. 

If  it  be  transverse,  and  cannot  be  got  into  a proper  direction,  a 
crotchet  must  be  fixed  in  the  armpit,  and  gradually  pulled  ; in 
this  case  the  neck  is  generally  doubled,  and  the  head  turns  back 
upon  the  body.  The  remedy  is,  to  cut  through  the  neck,  that 
the  two  parts  may  be  brought  away  separately.  This  is 
done  by  a crotchet,  which  resembles  the  former,  save  that 
it  is  sharp  all  along  the  internal  part.  Then  we  must 
endeavour  to  bring  away  the  head  first,  after  that  the  rest  of 
the  body  ; because  generally,  when  the  largest  part  is  extracted, 
the  head  slips  back  into  the  womb,  and  cannot  bo  extracted 
without  the  greatest  danger. 

However,  if  this  has  happened,  a double  cloth  must  be  laid 
upon  the  belly  of  the  woman,  and  a strong  and  skilful  man 
ought  to  stand  at  her  left  side,  and  put  both  his  hands  upon  the 
lower  part  ot  her  belly,  and  press  with  one  upon  another;  by 
which  means  the  head  is  forced  into  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
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and  may  then  be  extracted  by  the  crotchet,  in  the  manner  above 
described. 

But  if  one  foot  be  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  the 
other  is  behind  with  the  body,  whatever  is  protruded,  must  be 
gradually  cut  away.  And  if  the  buttocks  begin  to  press  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  they  must  be  thrust  back  again,  and  the 
other  foot  sought  for  and  brought  forward.  There  are  also  some 
other  difficulties,  which  make  it  necessary  to  cut  the  child  into 
pieces,  when  it  cannot  be  brought  away  entire. 

Whenever  a foetus  is  brought  away,  it  must  be  delivered  to  an 
assistant ; who  must  take  it  in  his  hands,  and  then  the  physician 
ought  to  draw  the  umbilical  cord  gently  with  his  left  hand,  but 
not  to  break  it,  and  with  the  right  to  follow  it,  as  far  as  what  they 
call  the  secundines,  which  were  the  covering  of  the  foetus  within 
the  womb  ; and  taking  hold  of  the  extremities  of  these,  to  separate 
all  the  small  veins  and  membranes  in  the  same  manner,  by  his 
hand,  from  the  womb,  and  to  extract  the  whole  of  it.  and  any  con- 
creted blood  that  remains  within.  Then  the  woman’s  thighs  must 
be  laid  close  together,  and  she  placed  in  a room  moderately  warm  , 
without  any  thorough  air.  To  the  bottom  of  her  belly  must  be 
applied  sordid  wool  dipped  in  vinegar  and  rose-oil . The  remaining 
part  of  the  cure  ought  to  be  the  same,  as  is  used  in  inflamma- 
tions, and  such  wounds  as  are  in  nervous  parts. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  OPERATIONS  REQUIRED  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  ANUS. 

Diseases  of  the  anus  also,  when  they  are  not  removed  by  medi- 
cines, require  the  assistance  of  the  hand.  Therefore,  if  any 
fissures  in  that  part  by  long  continuance  have  become  indurated, 
and  are  already  callous,  it  is  most  proper  to  give  a clyster;  then 
to  apply  a hot  sponge,  in  order  to  relax  them,  and  bring  them  to 
the  external  part;  when  they  are  in  view,  to  cut  off  each  of  them 
with  a knife , and  renew  the  ulcers  ; then  to  lay  on  soft  lint,  and 
over  it  honey  spread  upon  a linen  cloth ; and  to  fill  up  the  part 
with  soft  wool,  and  thus  bind  it  up;  on  the  next  and  following 
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days,  to  dress  with  mild  medicines,  which  I have  elsewhere  pre- 
scribed for  the  same  disorders  when  recent ; and  in  the  first  days 
to  diet  the  patient  with  gruels,  after  that  gradually  to  add  to  the 
food,  hut  something  of  that  kind,  which  I have  directed  in  the 
same  place.  If  at  any  time,  from  an  inflammation,  pus  arises  in 
them,  as  soon  as  that  appears,  an  incision  must  he  made  to 
prevent  the  anus  itself  from  suppurating.  But  we  must  not  be 
in  a hurry  to  do  it  before  ; for  if  it  be  cut  while  crude,  the  inflam- 
mation is  much  increased,  and  a greater  quantity  of  pus  is  gene- 
rated. In  these  wounds,  too,  there  is  a necessity  for  mild  food, 
and  the  same  kind  of  medicines. 

But  the  tubercles  called  condylomata,  when  they  have  grown 
hard,  are  cured  in  this  manner.  First  of  all,  a clyster  must  be 
given.  Then  the  tubercle  being  laid  hold  of  by  a vulsella,  must 
be  cut  out  near  its  roots.  When  this  is  done,  the  same  course 
must  be  followed,  that  I prescribed  after  the  preceding  operation; 
only  if  there  is  any  fungus,  it  must  be  kept  under  by  copper  scales. 

The  mouths  of  the  hremorrhoidal  veins  discharging  blood  are 
taken  off  thus.  When  there  is  a discharge  of  sanies  besides 
blood,  an  acrid  clyster  must  be  administered,  that  the  mouths  of 
the  veins  may  be  pushed  the  farther  outward  ; which  causes  all 
the  vessels  to  appear  like  small  heads.  Then  if  a head  be  very 
little,  and  have  a small  base,  it  must  be  tied  with  a thread  a little 
above  the  point,  where  it  joins  the  anus ; and  a sponge  squeezed 
out  of  hot  water  must  be  laid  over  it,  till  it  grow  livid ; then 
above  the  knot  it  must  be  scarified  either  by  the  nail  or  the  knife. 
If  this  is  not  done,  violent  pains  ensue,  and  a difficulty  in  making 
water.  If  it  be  pretty  large,  and  the  base  broad,  it  must  be  taken 
hold  of  with  a small  hook  or  two,  and  an  incision  made  round  the 
tumor,  a little  above  the  base  ; and  neither  any  part  of  the  head 
must  be  left,  nor  any  thing  taken  off  the  anus  ; which  a person 
may  accomplish,  if  he  neither  draws  the  hooks  too  much  nor  too 
little.  Where  the  incision  has  been  made,  a needle  should  be 
put  in,  and  below  that  the  head  tied  with  a thread.  If  there  be 
two  or  three  of  them,  the  inmost  must  be  cured  first;  if  more 
than  that  number,  not  all  at  once,  lest  there  be*  sore  places  all 

* It  appears  that  in  this  place,  Celsus  uses  the  word  cicatrix  for  a wound 
as  well  as  a scar,  of  which  I do  not  remembir  another  instance  in  his  work. 
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round  the  part  at  the  same  time.  If  there  is  a discharge  of 
blood,  it  must  be  received  in  a sponge;  then  lint  must  be 
applied;  the  thighs,  groin,  and  what  lies  contiguous  to  the  ulcer, 
be  anointed,  and  cerate  laid  over  it,  and  the  part  filled  with  warm 
barley  meal,  and  thus  bound  up.  The  day  following,  the  patient 
ought  to  sit  down  in  warm  water,  and  be  dressed  with  the  same 
cataplasm.  And  twice  in  the  day,  both  before  and  after  the 
dressing,  the  ischia  and  thighs  must  he  anointed  with  liquid 
cerate,  and  the  patient  kept  in  a warm  place.  After  an  interval 
of  five  or  six  days,  the  'lint  is  to  be  taken  out  with  a specillum 
oricularium,  and  if  these  heads  have  not  dropped  off  at  the  same 
time,  they  must  be  pushed  off  by  the  finger.  Afterwards,  the 
ulcer  must  be  brought  to  heal  by  mild  medicines,  such  as  I have 
prescribed  before.  The  proper  treatment,  when  the  disease  is 
cured,  I have  already  mentioned  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OF  VARICES  IN  THE  LEGS. 

From  these  disorders  we  go  on  to  the  legs.  Varices  in  these  are 
not  difficult  to  remove.  To  this  place  I have  deferred  the  cure 
of  those  small  veins,  which  hurt  in  the  head,  as  also  the  varices 
in  the  belly,  because  it  is  the  same  in  them  all.  Therefore,  any 
vein  that  is  troublesome,  either  is  cauterized,  and  so  decays,  or  is 
cut  out.  If  it  be  straight,  or  though  transverse,  yet  simple,  it 
is  better  to  cauterize  it.  If  it  be  crooked,  and,  as  it  were,  twisted 
into  orbs,  or  several  of  them  are  involved  within  each  other,  it  is 
more  convenient  to  cut  them  out. 

The  method  of  cauterizing  is  this.  An  incision  is  made  in  the 
skin  over  it;  then  the  vein  being  laid  bare,  is  moderately  pressed 
by  a small  and  blunt  iron  instrument,  red  hot;  and  we  must 
avoid  burning  the  lips  of  the  wound  itself,  which  it  is  easy  to 
draw  back  with  small  hooks.  This  is  repeated  over  the  whole 
varix,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  fingers’  breadth;  and  after 
that  a medicine  for  healing  burns  is  laid  on. 

But  it  is  cut  out  in  this  manner.  An  incision  being  made  in 
the  same  way  in  the  skin  over  the  vein,  the  lips  are  taken  up  with 
a small  hook  ; and  the  vein  is  separated  all  round  from  the  flesh 
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by  a knife,  but  in  this  great  care  is  taken  not  to  wound  the  vein 
itself;  and  a blunt  hook  is  put  under  it;  and  generally,  at  the  same 
distance  mentioned  before,  in  the  same  vein,  the  same  operation 
is  repeated.  The  course  of  it  is  easily  discovered  by  extending 
it  with  the  hook. 

When  this  has  been  done,  as  far  as  the  varices  go,  the  vein, 
being  brought  forward  in  one  part  by  the  hook,  is  cut  through ; 
then,  where  the  next  hook  is,  it  is  drawn  up  and  pulled  away,  and 
is  cut  off  there  again.  And  in  this  manner  the  leg  being  entirely 
freed  from  the  varices,  the  lips  of  the  wounds  are  then  brought 
together,  and  an  agglutinating  plaster  is  laid  over  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OPERATIONS  REQUIRED  IN  COHERING  AND  CROOKED  FINGERS. 

If  the  fingers,  either  from  the  birth,  or  by  an  ulceration  in  their 
opposite  sides,  have  afterwards  adhered  together,  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  knife  ; round  each  of  them  a plaster  not  greasy  is 
put  on,  and  thus  they  heal  separately. 

But  if  there  has  been  an  ulcer  in  a finger,  and  afterwards  a 
cicatrix,  injudiciously  brought  on,  has  rendered  it  crooked  ; in  the 
first  place  a malagma  must  be  tried.  If  that  does  no  good 
(which  generally  happens  both  in  an  old  citatrix,  and  where  the 
tendons  are  hurt),  then  we  ought  to  see  whether  the  fault  be  in 
the  tendon  or  the  skin.  If  in  the  tendon,  it  ought  not  to  be 
touched,  for  it  is  not  curable;  if  in  the  skin,  the  whole  cicatrix 
must  be  cut  off,  which  being  generally  callous,  prevents  the 
fingers  from  being  extended.  Then  being  kept  extended,  it 
must  be  brought  to  cicatrize  afresh. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

OF  THE  OPERATION  REQUIRED  IN  A GANGRENE. 

I have  elsewhere  observed,  that  a gangrene  comes  about  the 
nails,  armpits,  or  groin  ; and  that  if  it  does  not  yield  to  medicines, 
the  member  ought  to  be  cut  off. 
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But  even  this  is  attended  with  very  great  danger:  for  the 
patients  often  die  in  the  operation,  either  by  a hemorrhage,  or 
faintings.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  other  cases,  it  is  not  to  he 
considered,  whether  the  remedy  is  very  safe,  which  is  the  only 
one  we  have.  Between  the  sound  and  corrupted  part,  then,  an 
incision  must  be  made  with  a knife  in  the  flesh,  as  far  as  the 
bone.  But  this  must  not  be  done  over  a joint;  and  some  of  the 
sound  part  must  rather  be  cut  off,  than  any  of  the  corrupt  left. 
When  we  come  to  the  bone,  the  sound  flesh  must  be  drawn  back 
from  it,  and  cut  below,  round  the  bone,  that  some  part  of  the 
bone  may  also  be  laid  bare  under  it ; then  the  bone  must  be  cut 
off  with  a saw,  as  close  as  we  can  to  the  sound  flesh,  that  still 
adheres  to  it ; and  then  the  fore  part  of  the  bone,  that  has  been 
roughened  with  the  saw,  must  be  smoothed,  and  the  skin 
brought  over  it ; which  in  a cure  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  lax, 
that  it  may  cover  the  bone  as  much  as  possible  all  round.  The 
part  which  the  skin  does  not  reach,  must  be  covered  with  lint, 
and  above  that  a sponge  squeezed  out  of  vinegar  must  be  tied  on 
the  place.  The  remaining  part  of  the  cure  must  be  the  same 
as  I have  directed  in  wounds  which  are  brought  to  digestion.* 


* I have  here  followed  the  old  reading,  in  quibus  pus  moveri  debet, 
because  I think  It  more  agreeable  to  our  author’s  practice.  Constantine  had 
inserted  non,  In  which  he  was  followed  by  Linden  and  Almeloveen  : he  sup- 
ported his  correction  by  referring  to  p 290.  lib.  5.  in  the  original,  where 
Celsus  gives  directions  about  hemorrhage  from  wounds ; but  l own  I can 
see  nothing  there  to  incline  me  to  Iris  opinion. 


EIGHTH  BOOK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  SITUATION  AND  FIGURE  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE 
HUMAN  BODY. 

It  now  remains,  that  I speak  of  what  relates  to  the  bones  , foi 
the  easier  understanding  of  which,  I shall  first  describe  their 
situations  and  forms.  The  first  then  is  the  skull,  which  is  con- 
cave on  the  internal  side,  externally  gibbous,  and  on  each  side 
smooth,  both  where  it  covers  the  membrane  of  the  brain,  and 
where  itself  is  covered  by  the  skin,  from  which  the  hair  grows. 
In  the  occiput  and  temples  it  is  simple;  but  double  from  the 
forehead  to  the  vertex.  And  the  bones  of  it  in  their  external 
part  are  hard;  on  the  inside,  where  they  are  connected  with 
each  other,  softer.  And  veins  are  distributed  between  them, 
which  probably  supply  them  with  nourishment. 

Now,  the  skull  is  rarely  entire  without  sutures;  but  in  hot 
countries  it  is  more  frequently  found  so.  And  such  a head  is 
strongest,  and  the  most  safe  from  pain ; of  others,  the  fewer 
sutures  there  are,  so  much  the  freer  is  the  head  from  complaints ; 
for  their  number  is  not  certain,  nor  indeed  their  situation. 
However,  for  the  most  part,  two  above  the  ears  divide  the  temples 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ; the  third,  running  to  each  side 
through  the  vertex,  separates  the  occiput  from  the  top  of  the 
head  ; the  fourth  goes  from  the  vertex  along  the  middle  of  the 
head  to  the  forehead  ; and  this  ends  in  some  at  the  point  to 
which  the  hair  extends,  in  others  between  the  eye-brows,  divid- 
ing the  forehead  itself.*  The  other  sutures  are  exactly  fitted 
to  each  other  upon  the  same  level.  But  the  transverse  ones 

* Morgagni  (Ep.  iv.  cap.  91),  with  Paaw,  thinks  it  probable,  that  there  is 
some  chasm  in  the  text,  because  Celsus  does  not  describe  the  coronal  suture, 
which  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of. 
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above  the  ears,  grow  gradually  thinner  to  their  edges;  and  thus 
the  inferior  bones  slightly  overtop  the  superior  ones.  The  bone 
behind  the  ear  is  the  thickest  in  the  head  ; for  which  reason  pro- 
bably hair  does  not  grow  there.  Over  these  muscles  too,*  that 
cover  the  temples,  a bone  is  situated  in  the  middle,  which  is  in- 
clined to  the  external  part.  But  the  face  has  the  largest  suture  ; 
which,  beginning  from  the  one  temple,  runs  transversely  through 
the  middle  of  the  eyes  and  the  nose,  to  the  other  temple  ; from 
which  two  short  ones  point  downward  under  the  internal  angles. 
The  cheek-bones  also  have  each  of  them  a transverse  suture  in 
the  upper  part.  And  from  the  middle  of  the  nose,  or  the 
sockets  of  the  upper  teeth,  proceeds  one  through  the  middle  of 
the  palate  ; and  another  also  divides  the  palate  transversely. 
These  then  are  the  sutures  found  in  most  people. 

The  largest  foramina  of  the  head  are  those  of  the  eyes  ; next 
the  foramina  of  the  nose  ; then  those  we  have  at  the  ears.  The 
foramina  of  the  eyes  run  straight  and  undivided  to  the  brain. 
Two  foramina  are  observed  in  the  nose,  divided  by  a bone  in  the 
middle  ; for  these,  about  the  eye-brows  and  angles  of  the  eyes, 
begin  osseous,  and  so  proceed  near  the  third  part  of  the  way  ; 
then  turning  cartilaginous,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the 
mouth,  so  much  the  softer  and  more  fleshy  they  become.  But 
these  foramina,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  nostrils  to  the 
internal  part  are  simple,  are  there  again  divided  each  into  two 
courses ; the  branches  opening  into  the  fauces  both  emit  and 

* Super  hos  quoque  musculos,  qui  tempora  contegunt,  os  medium,  tn  exte- 
riorem quartern  inclinatum,  positum  est .]  Thus  Linden  and  Ahneloveen. 
All  the  other  copies  have,  sub  Ins  musculis,  qui  tempora  connect  tint ; in 
the  following  words  they  differ,  which  Ronsseus  would  read  thus,  os  me- 
dium in  interiorem  partem  inclinatam ; in  this  he  was  followed  by  Paaw, 
who  was  of  opinion,  that  Celsus  intended  here  the  processus  petrosus,  which 
Morgagni  thinks  quite  foreign  to  the  question.  It  is  probable,  says  the 
same  author,  that  Linden  changed  sub  his  musculis  into  super  hos  musculos, 
to  make  the  description  answer  to  the  processus  zygomaticus,  which  our 
author  describes  a little  after  under  the  name  of  jugale.  His  own  conjec- 
ture is,  that  Celsus  wrote  sub  his  musculis,  qui  tempura  continent,  and  that 
he  meant  that  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  covered  by  the  crotaphite 
muscle.  Morgag.  ep.  vii.  p.  212.  21 1.  But  as  Vhis  description  oRa  bone  is 
inserted  in  the  midst  of  the  sutures,  there  is  some  foundation  to  suspect  the 
whole  to  be  an  interpolation. 
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receive  the  breath  ; the  others  go  to  the  brain;  in  the  end  they 
are  branched  into  many  small  openings,  which  afford  the  sense  of 
smelling.  In  the  ear,  too,  the  passage  at  first  is  straight  and 
simple,  but  farther  in  it  becomes  winding  ; the  part  next  the  brain 
is  separated  into  many  and  small  openings,  from  which  we  have 
the  faculty  of  hearing.  Near  these  there  are,  as  it  w'ere,  two 
small  sinuses;  and  above  them,  that  bone  terminates,  which, 
going  in  a transverse  direction  from  the  cheeks,  is  sustained  by 
the  inferior  bones.  It  may  be  called  jugale  from  the  same 
resemblance,  which  gave  it  the  Greek  name  of  zygodes  (£ oyseSry). 
The  maxilla  is  a soft  bone,*  and  only  one  in  number  ; the  middle 
and  lowest  part  of  which  compose  the  chin ; from  whence  it 
proceeds  on  both  sides  to  the  temples;  and  this  only  moves:  for 
the  malm  with  the  whole  bone,  that  contains  the  upper  teeth, 
are  immoveable;  but  the  extremities  of  the  maxilla  shoot,  as  it 
were,  into  two  horns.  One  of  these  processes  is  broader  below, f 
and  is  narrowed  at  the  vertex,  and  being  extended  forward , 
enters  below  the  os  jugale,  and  over  that  is  tied  down  by  the 
muscles  of  the  temples.  The  other  is  shorter  and  rounder,  and 
is  lodged  like  a hinge  in  that  cavity,  which  is  near  the  foramina 
of  the  ear;  and  there,  turning  itself  different  ways,  gives  the 
maxilla  a power  of  moving. 

The  teeth  are  harder  than  bone ; part  of  them  are  fixed  in  the 
lower  jaw-bone,  and  part  in  the  upper.  The  four  first,  from  their 
cutting,  are  by  the  Greeks  called  tomici  (to,«ixoi).  On  each  side 
of  these,  above  and  below,  stand  the  four  canine  teeth;  beyond 
which  there  are  commonly  five  maxillary  teeth,  except  in  those  in 
whom  the  genuine  ( dentes  sa/pienlice)  which  generally  grow  late, 
have  not  come  out.  The  fore  teeth  adhere  each  by  one  root, 

* Maxilla  vero  est  m otic  os.]  Thus  all  the  editions  read,  but  Morgagni 
( Kp.  vii.  p.  211.,)  suspects  molle  should  be  mobile,  a movable  bone ; for  Celsus 
himself  calls  the  sternum  a strong  and  hard  bone,  which  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  that  respect  with  the  maxilla.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  reading, 
that  the  author  adds,  sola<iue  ea  movetur , for  that  is  to  exclude  the  upper 
jaw-bone.  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  maxilla  by  our  author  is 
applied  only  to  the  lower  jaw  bone,  for  he  includes  the  upper  jaw-bones 
under  the  malm. 

t 1 have  here  followed  the  proposed  emendation  of  Morgagni,  infra  for 
intra.  Ep.  1 p.  10. 
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the  maxillary  by  two  at  least,  some  by  three  or  four.  And  a 
longer  root  commonly  emits  a shorter  tooth ; and  the  root  of  a 
straight  tooth  is  straight,  that  of  a crooked  one  bent.  From  this 
root  in  children,  a new  tooth  springs,  which  most  frequently  forces 
out  the  former;  sometimes,  however.it  appears  above  or  below  it. 

Next  to  the  head  is  the  spine,  which  consists  of  twenty-four 
vertebrae.  There  are  seven  in  the  neck,  twelve  by  the  ribs,  and 
the  other  five  are  below  the  ribs.  These  are  round  and  short, 
and  send  out  two  processes  on  each  side ; in  the  middle  they  are 
perforated,  where  the  spinal  marrow,  connected  with  the  brain, 
descends.  The  sides  also  between  the  two  processes  are  perfo- 
rated by  small  holes,  through  which,  from  the  membrane  of  the 
brain,  similar  small  membranes  proceed.  And  all  the  vertebrae* 
(except  the  three  uppermost),  and  the  superior  part  in  the  pro- 
cesses themselves,  have  small  depressions;  at  the  lower,  on  the 
contrary,  they  send  out  processes  pointing  downwards.  The 
first  then  immediately  sustains  the  head,  by  receiving  small  pro- 
cesses of  it  into  two  depressions ; which  is  the  reason  that  the 
surface  of  the  head  below  is  rendered  unequal  by  two  prominences. 

* What  follows,  relating  to  the  structure  and  connection  of  the  vertebrae, 
appears  to  be  very  much  corrupted,  insomuch,  that  the  reading  in  all  the 
copies  makes  our  author  contradict  himself.  X shall  be  content  with  men- 
tioning some  observations  of  Morgagni’s  upon  the  reading  of  Linden.  The 
words  in  the  parenthesis  (says  he)  exceptis  tribus  summis,  except  the  three 
uppermost , were  surely  never  written  by  Celsus,  at  least  not  as  they  stand  , 
for  if  the  three  first  vertebras  want  depressions  in  their  superior  surfaces,  how 
comes  the  first  to  receive  into  its  depressions  the  two  small  processes  of  the 
head,  as  our  author  immediately  adds  1 

The  adding  of  parvis  to  tuberibus  he  judges  to  be  superfluous,  because 
Celsus  had  said  just  before,  exiguis  ejus  processibus.  He  conjectures  that 
secunda  superioris  parti  inferiori  inseritur  is  interpolated,  because  the  con- 
nection is  more  natural  without  these  ivords.  A little  after  follows  tertia 
eodem  modo  secundam  excipit,  as  if  a process  stood  out  from  the  inferior  part 
of  the  second  vertebra  to  be  surrounded  by  the  third  in  the  same  manner, 
that  its  processus  dentatus  is  surrounded  by  the  first ; so  that  all  these  five 
words  he  seems  with  justice  inclined  to  expunge. 

After  these  Linden  adds,  Jamque  vertebra  tertia  tubercula,  qiue  inferiori 
inserantur,  excipit ; which,  at  first  view,  must  appear  highly  absurd.  I, 
therefore,  have  followed,  in  the  translation,  the  reading  of  Nicolaus,  Pachel, 
Pinzi,  Stephens,  and  Morgagni’s  manuscript,  exigit  for  excipit.  See  Mor- 
gagni, ep.vii.  from  1 73  to  177. 
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The  second  is  inserted  into  the  under  part  of  the  first,  and  the 
superior  part  of  the  second  is  round  and  narrow  (processus denta- 
tus), in  order  to  admit  of  a circular  motion,  so  that  the  first  sur- 
rounding the  second,  allows  the  head  to  move  towards  each  side. 
The  third  receives  the  second  in  the  same  manner  ; whence  the 
neck  has  great  facility  of  motion.  And  indeed  it  would  not  be 
able  to  sustain  the  head,  if  straight  and  strong  nerves  on  each 
side  did  not  secure  the  neck,  these  the  Greeks  call  carotae.  For 
one  of  them  in  every  Hexure,  being  always  stretched,  prevents 
the  upper  parts  from  slipping  further.  The  third  vertebra  has 
prominences,  which  are  inserted  into  that  below  it.  All  the  rest 
are  inserted  each  into  its  inferior  one  by  processes  pointing 
downwards;  and  by  depressions,  which  they  have  on  each  side, 
they  receive  the  superior,  and  are  secured  by  many  liga- 
ments, and  a great  quantity  of  cartilage.  And  thus  one  mode- 
rate flexure  forward  being  allowed,  a man  both  stands  erect  for 
some  kinds  of  employment,  and  at  other  times  bends  himself,  as 
the  actions  he  is  engaged  in  require. 

Below  the  neck,  the  first  rib  is  situated  opposite  to  the  shoul- 
ders. After  that  the  six  inferior  ones*  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
breast ; and  these  at  their  origin  being  round,  and  furnished  with 
something  like  small  heads, are  fixed  to  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebne,  which  are  in  that  part  a little  depressed  ; then 
they  grow  broader,  and  bending  outward,  degenerate  gradually 
into  a cartilage;  and  in  that  part  being  again  turned  gently  in- 
ward, are  joined  to  the  pectoral  bone;  which  begins  strong  and 
hard  at  the  fauces,  being  excavated  on  each  side,  and  terminates 
attheprmcordia,  where  it  is  softened  into  a cartilage.  And  under 
the  superior  ribs  there  are  five,  which  the  Greeks  call  nothee 
(spurious),  shorter,  and  thinner,  which  also  gradually  turn  to  car- 
tilage ; and  adhere  to  the  external  parts  of  the  abdomen ; the 


» Almeloveen  and  Linden  read  here  septem  inferiores , others  write  undecim, 
as  if  the  following  description  related  to  all  the  ribs.  But  that  is  false,  as 
appears  by  the  sequel,  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  whole  passage,  our  author 
could  write  nothing  else  than  sex. 

[Targa  says,  “ 1 read  six  ; for  the  number  vi.,  which  is  correct,  could,  in 
transcribing,  easily  become  corrupted  into  xi.] — G.  F. 
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lowest  of  these,  in  the  greatest  part  of  it,  is  nothing  else  but 
a cartilage. 

From  the  neck  two  broad  bones,  one  on  either  side,  go  to  the 
shoulders,  by  us  called  scutula  operta,  by  the  Greeks  omoplatfe. 
These  have  cavities  at  their  vertices;  from  the  vertices  they  be- 
come triangular,  and  growing  gradually  broader  tend  to  the  spine  ; 
and  the  broader  they  are  in  any  part,  so  much  the  duller  is  their 
sensation.  These  two  at  their  extremity  are  cartilaginous,  and 
in  their  back  part  lie  as  it  were  loose,  because,  unless  at  the  top, 
they  are  fixed  to  no  bone,  but  are  there  tied  down  by  strong 
muscles  and  nerves. 

But  at  the  first  rib*  a little  within  the  middle  of  it,  a bone 
grows  out,  in  that  part  indeed  slender,  but  going  forward  ; the 
nearer  it  comes  to  the  broad  bone  of  the  scapula,  it  becomes 
thicker,  and  broader,  bending  a little  inwards,  which,  being  a 
little  enlarged  at  its  other  vertex,  sustains  the  clavicle  This 
bone  is  crooked,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  hardest  bones; 
the  one  end  of  it  is  joined  to  the  bone  I just  mentioned  before, 
and  by  the  other  it  is  fixed  in  a small  depression  of  the  pectoral 
bone,  and  is  moved  a little  in  the  motion  of  the  arm ; and  its 
lower  head  is  connected,  by  ligaments  and  a cartilage,  with  the 
broad  bone  of  the  shoulders. 

Here  the  humerus  begins,  which,  at  both  its  ends,  is  enlarged, 
soft,  without  marrow,  and  cartilaginous ; in  the  middle  round  and 
hard,  and  containing  marrow  ; is  a little  concavef  in  its  fore  and 

* This  whole  paragraph  is  extremely  obscure.  The  variation  of  reading  in  the 
older  copies  does  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  difficulty.  If  we  were  allowed  to 
understand  by  jugulum,  the  neck,  the  whole  description,  lame  as  it  is,  could 
then  answer  no  bone  but  the  clavicle;  but  jugulum,  in  no  other  place  of  this 
work,  seems  to  be  used  for  anything  else  hut  the  clavicle,  so  that  id  ipsum, 
i$c.,  would  appear  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  description  of  that  bone.  Mor- 
gagni thinks,  that  though  the  description  is  far  from  just,  yet  that  most  of 
the  words,  as  they  now  stand,  relate  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  which  may 
be  said  to  sustain  the  clavicle ; and  it  is  observable,  that. if  our  author  does 
not  intend  the  spina  scapula:  here,  he  makes  no  mention  of  it  at  all. — Vide 
Morgagni,  ep.  vii.  p.  177.  I must  own  the  reading  appears  to  me  so  much 
depraved,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely,  what  our  author  has 
had  in  view. 

t This  translation  Linden  and  Almeloveeu  follow.  In  all  other  copies  the 
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internal  part;  and  convex  in  its  posterior  ami  externa!  part. 
Now,  the  fore  partis  next  the  breast;  the  posterior  is  toward 
the  scapulae  ; the  internal  next  the  side  ; and  the  external  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  side;  which  distinctions  will  af- 
afterwards  appear  applicable  to  all  joints  in  the  extremities. 
The  upper  end  of  the  humerus  is  rounder  than  the  other 
bones,  which  I have  yet  mentioned,  and  a small  part  of  it 
is  inserted  into  the  vertex  of  the  broad  bone  of  the  shoul- 
der; the  greatest  part,  standing  out  of  it,  is  secured  by  liga- 
ments. But  the  inferior  head  has  two  processes;  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  wrhich  is  even  more  depressed  than  its 
extremities. 

J his  affords  a reception  to  the  fore-arm  ; which  consists  of  two 
bones.  The  radius,  which  the  Greeks  call  cercis  (aefttif),  is  the 
superior  one  and  shorter,  and  at  first  being  more  slender,  with 
its  ends  round,  and  a little  concave,  receives  the  small  tubercle  of 
the  humerus,  which  is  secured  there  by  ligaments  and  a cartilage. 
The  cubitus  is  the  inferior  and  longer,  it  is  at  first  larger  in  its 
upper  end,  and  by  two  vertices,  as  it  were,  standing  out,  fixes  itself 
into  the  sinus  of  the  humerus,  which  I mentioned  between  its 
two  processes.  The  two  bones  of  the  fore  arm  at  first*  are  close 
together,  then  separate  by  degrees,  and  meet  again  at  the  hand, 
their  former  proportions  being  reversed  ; for  there  the  radius  is 
pretty  large,  and  the  cubitus  very  small.  After  that,  the  radius 
rising  to  a cartilaginous  head,  is  inserted  into  its  neck.  The 
cubitus  is  round  atits  extremity,  and  projects  a little  on  one  part. 
And  to  save  frequent  repetition,  this  ought  to  be  known,  that 

reading  is  leniter  gibbus , el  in  priorem  el  posteriorem , interiorem  et  exterio- 
rem partem,  as  if  tlie  bone  were  concave  on  no  side.  Morgagni  (ep.  vii.  p. 
Jl(i.),  therefore,  proposes  a reading  agreeable  to  truth.  Leniter  gibbus  in 
priorem  et  posteriorem  et  interiorem,  carus  in  exteriorem  ; i.  e.  gently  convex 
in  its  fore,  and  posterior,  and  internal  part  ; concave  externally. 

1 he  reading  in  Linden  and  Almeloveen  is  primo  rero  duo  radii  et  brachii 
ossa,  etc.  which  at  once  appears  to  be  wrong,  because  Celsus  had  said  before, 
ipttc  res  sedem  brachio  praestat , quod  constat  ex  duobus  ossibus,  to  which  two 
he  immediately  gives  the  names  of  radius  and  cubitus ; so  that  it  would  be 
sufficient,  as  Morgagni  observes,  to  have  written  duo  brachii  ossa,  or  if  they 
must  be  named,  duo  radii  et  cubiti  ossa,  according  to  the  first  of  which  I 
have  translated.  The  other  editions  have  primo  rero  duobus  radiis  brachii 
ossa.  See  Morgagni,  Ep.  i.  p.  28. 
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most  bones  end  in  a cartilage,  and  that  every  articulation  is  thus 
terminated  ; for  it  could  neither  be  moved,  unless  it  pressed 
upon  something  smooth,  nor  be  joined  with  flesh  and  liga- 
ments, unless  these  were  connected  by  some  matter  of  a middle 
nature. 

In  the  hand,  the  first  part  of  the  palm  consists  of  many  and 
small  bones,  the  number  of  which  is  uncertain.  But  all  of  them 
are  oblong  and  triangular,  and  connected  together  by  a peculiar 
kind  of  structure,  the  plane  of  each  one  being  higher  than  ano- 
ther alternately ; whence  it  happens,  that  the  whole  makes  up 
the  appearance  of  one  bone  a little  concave  on  the  internal  part. 
But  from  the  hand,  two  small  processes  are  lodged  in  the  cavity 
of  the  radius.  Then,  at  the  other  end,  five  straight  bones  going 
to  the  fingers,  complete  the  palm  ; from  which  the  fingers 
themselves  have  their  origin.  These  consist  each  of  three 
bones.  The  conformation  of  them  all  is  the  same.  The 
more  internal  bone  has  a depression  in  its  vertex,  and  receives 
the  small  tubercle  of  the  external,  and  these  are  secured  by  liga- 
ments. From  them  arise  the  nails,  which  grow  hard  ; and  thus 
they  adhere  by  their  roots,  not  to  bone,  but  rather  to  flesh.  This 
then  is  the  construction  of  the  superior  parts. 

But  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  ends  in  the  hip-bone,  which  is 
transverse,  and  far  the  strongest,  and  defends  the  womb,  bladder, 
and  intestine  rectum.  And  this,  in  the  external  part,  is  convex, 
at  the  spine  inclined  backward  ; on  the  sides,  that  is,  at  the  hips 
themselves,  it  has  round  cavities  ; from  whence  arises  the  bone, 
which  is  called  pecten  ; and  that  being  situated  transversely  over 
the  intestines  under  the  pubes,  strengthens  the  belly , it  is 
straigther  in  men,  but  in  women  more  bent  externally,  that  it 
may  not  prevent  the  birth. 

From  these  proceed  the  thigh  bones ; the  heads  of  which  are 
still  rounder  than  those  of  the  humeri ; though  the  latter  have 
more  rotundity  than  is  found  in  any  of  the  rest.  A little  lower 
they  have  two  processes  on  the  fore  and  posterior  part.  From 
that  they  descend  hard  and  full  of  marrow,  externally  convex, 
and  are  again  enlarged  at  the  inferior  heads.  The  superior  ones 
are  inserted  into  the  cavities  of  the  hip-bone,  as  the  humeri  into 
the  bones  of  the  scapulae,  then  lower  down,  they  slope  gently 
inward,  that  they  may  more  equally  sustain  the  superior  parts 
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And  their  inferior  heads  have  also  depressions  between  them, 
that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  received  by  the  bones  of  the 
leg;  which  articulation  is  covered  by  a small,  soft,  and  cartila- 
ginous bone,  which  is  called  patella.  This,  floating  above, 
and  not  being  fixed  to  any  bone,  but  bound  down  by  flesh  and 
tendons,  and  a little  more  inclined  to  the  thigh-bone,  defends  the 
jointin  all  flexures  of  the  legs. 

The  leg  consists  of  two  bones ; for  in  every  thing  the  thigh  re- 
sembles the  arm,  and  the  leg  the  fore-arm;  so  that  the  shape 
and  elegance  of  the  one  may  be  known  from  the  other;  which, 
beginning  with  the  bones,  answers  also  in  the  flesh.  One  of 
these  bones  is  situated  on  the  internal  part  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  from  that  properly  enough  takes  the  name  of  sura.*  This 
is  shorter  and  more  slender  above,  but  is  enlarged  at  the  ankles. 
The  other,  which  is  placed  in  the  fore  part,  and  has  the  name  of 
tibia,  is  longer  and  larger  in  the  upper  part,  and  is  alone  con- 
nected with  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone,  as  the  cubitus  is 
with  the  humerus;  and  these  bones,  too,  being  joined  both  below 
and  above,  separate  in  the  middle,  as  those  of  the  fore  arm. 

The  leg  bones  are  received  below  by  a transverse  bone  in  the 
ankle  ; and  that  is  situated  above  the  heel  bone  ; which,  in  one 
part  has  a depression  and  in  another  prominences,  and  it  both 
receives  the  processes  from  the  ankle-bone,  and  is  inserted  into 
its  cavity.  And  this  is  hard  without  marrow,  and  projecting 
more  to  the  posterior  part,  makes  a round  figure  there.  The 
other  bones  of  the  foot  are  constructed  in  a similar  manner  to 
those  of  the  hand.  The  soles  answer  to  the  palms,  the  toes  to  the 
fingers,  and  the  nails  to  the  nails. 

* Sura  was  the  Roman  name  for  the  calf  of  the  leg,  whence  our  author 
says,  that  name  is  properly  enough  given  to  the  fibula. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  DIVISION  OF  DISORDERS  IN  THE  BONES.  OF  A BLACK- 
NESS AND  CARIES,  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

Whenever  a bone  is  injured,  it  is  either  corrupted,  or  fissured, 
or  fractured,  or  perforated,  or  contused,  or  dislocated.  A cor- 
rupted bone  generally  turns  first  oily,  and  afterwards  either  black 
or  carious.  These  cases  happen  from  large  ulcers,  or  fistulas  over 
them,  when  they  have  either  grown  ancient,  or  have  been  seized 
with  a gangrene.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  bare  the 
bone,  cutting  out  the  ulcer,  and  if  the  disorder  extends  farther 
than  the  ulcer  was,  to  pare  away  the  flesh  below,  till  the  sound 
part  of  the  bone  be  exposed  all  round ; then  it  is  sufficient  to 
cauterize  the  part  that  is  oily,  once  or  twice,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  iron  instrument,  that  so  a scale  may  cast  off;  or  to 
scrape  it,  till  some  blood  appear,  which  is  the  mark  of  a sound 
bone;  for  whatever  is  vitiated  must  necessarily  be  dry.  The 
same  method  must  also  be  pursued  in  a cartilage  that  is  injured ; 
for  that  too  must  be  scraped  by  a knife,  till  what  remains  be 
sound.  And  then  what  is  thus  scraped,  whether  bone  or  carti- 
lage, must  be  sprinkled  with  nitre  well  powdered.  And  nothing 
else  is  to  be  done,  where  a caries  or  blackness  is  in  the  surface  of 
the  bone  ; for,  in  that  case,  the  cautery  or  the  scraping  must  only 
be  continued  a little  longer.  A person  that  scrapes  these  ought 
to  press  the  instrument  boldly,  that  he  may  both  do  it  effectually, 
and  have  the  sooner  done.  The  operation  is  finished  when  we 
come  to  the  white  or  firm  bone.  It  is  evident,  that  when  the 
defect  is  a blackness,  it  ends  in  the  white,  and  that  where  there 
is  a certain  degree  of  solidity,  there  the  caries  terminates.  We 
have  already  observed,  that  there  is  also  some  blood  in  a sound 
bone  ; but  when  either  of  these  happens  to  go  in  pretty  deep,  it  is 
uncertain  where  they  end. 

It  is  easy  to  form  a judgment  in  a caries,  if  a small  probe  is  in- 
troduced into  the  foramina,  which,  by  penetrating  more  or  less, 
shows  that  the  caries  is  either  in  the  surface,  or  of  greater  depth. 
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The  same  may  be  collected*  even  from  the  pain  and  fever;  for 
when  these  are  moderate,  it  cannot  have  penetrated  deep.  A 
greater  certainty  is  obtained,  however,  by  the  application  of  the 
perforator ; for  the  disease  ends  where  the  dust  of  the  bone  ceases 
to  be  black.  Therefore,  if  the  caries  has  gone  deep,  several  holes 
must  be  made  in  it  by  the  perforator,  as  deep  as  the  disease  goes  ; 
then  into  these  holes  must  be  put  hot  irons,  till  the  bone  becomes 
entirely  dry.  For  the  consequences  of  this  operation  will  be, 
that  whatever  is  spoiled  will  be  separated  from  the  bone  be- 
low ; and  the  cavity  will  be  filled  up  with  flesh  ; and  after- 
wards either  no  humour  at  all,  or  a small  quantity  will  be 
discharged. 

But  if  the  blackness  goes  throughf  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bone,  it  ought  to  be  cut  out.  The  same  may  be  done  also  in  a 
caries  that  penetrates  to  the  other  side  of  the  bone.  But  where 
the  whole  is  spoiled,  the  whole  must  be  taken  away.  If  the  infe- 
rior part  is  sound,  so  far  as  is  corrupted  ought  to  be  cut  out.  Like- 
wise, if  the  skull  or  pectoral  bone,  or  a rib,  be  carious,  the  actual 
cautery  is  needless,  but  there  is  a necessity  for  excision.  Neither 
does  the  opinion  of  those  people  deserve  our  attention,  who  defer 
the  excision  to  the  third  day  after  the  bone  is  laid  bare,  before 
they  cut  it  out ; for  in  all  cases  it  is  safer  to  perform  an  opera- 
tion before  an  inflammation  comeson.  Therefore,  both  the  skin 
is  to  be  cut,  and  the  bone  laid  bare,  and  freed  from  every  fault, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  moment.  Now,  a disease  in  the 
pectoral  bone  is  far  the  most  pernicious  of  any ; because,  though 
the  operation  have  succeeded  well,  it  hardly  ever  restores  a per- 
fect soundness. 

* Colli ji  idem  potest .]  Morgagni  (Ep.  vi.  p.  159.)  would  have  the  old 
reading  restored  here,  nigrities  colligi  quidem  potest.  A blackness  may  he 
discorcred,  Hjc.  because  these  words  in  the  next  chapter,  sive  autem  nigrities 
quam  terebra  detexit)  etc.  make  it  plain  the  terebra  was  only  used  in  sound- 
ing the  blackness. 

t Sin  autem  nigrities,  and  then  there  follows  csl  aut  si  caries,  which  ap- 
pears a manifest  error,  by  reason  of  what  follows.  With  Constantine  and 
Ilousseus  I therefore  judge  these  words  should  be  expunged,  and  have  taken 
no  notice  of  them  in  the  translation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OP  THE  USE  OF  THE  MODIOLUS  AND  PERFORATOR,  AND  OTHER  IN- 
STRUMENTS, ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE  BONES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

There  are  two  ways  of  cutting  out  a bone  ; if  the  part  injured  be 
very  small,  by  a modiolus,  which  the  Greeks  call  choenicion,*  if 
larger  by  terebrae.  I shall  explain  the  method  of  each.  The  mo- 
diolus is  a concave  and  round  iron  instrument  with  serrated  edges 
in  its  lowest  extremity  ; through  the  middle  of  which  is  put  a pin, 
surrounded  also  by  an  interior  circle.  Of  perforators  there  are 
two  kinds:  one  of  them  resembling  that  which  carpenters  use  ; 
the  other  with  a longer  head,  which  begins  from  a sharp  point, 
and  then  turns  quickly  broader;  and  again  from  another  begin- 
ning goes  upward  with  thickness  pretty  near  equal. 

If  the  disease  be  confined  to  a small  space,  so  that  the  modiolus 
can  cover  it,  that  must  be  used  preferably.  But  if  a caries  appear 
below,  the  pin  in  the  middle  is  put  into  the  opening.  If  there 
be  a blackness,  a small  hole  is  made  by  the  angle  of  a chiself  to 
receive  the  pin,  that  the  modiolus  resting  upon  that,  by  being 
turned  round, may  notslip,  and  then  itisturned,  like  the  perforator, 
by  a strap.  And  there  is  a certain  degree  of  pressure  required, 
that  both  a perforation  may  be  made,  and  it  may  go  round  ; be- 
cause, if  it  be  lightly  impressed,  it  does  not  produce  the  effect  ; if 
too  much,  it  has  no  motion.  And  it  is  not  improper  to  drop  in 
a little  rose-oil  or  milk,  the  smoothness  of  which  may  make  it 
turn  with  greater  ease ; yet  too  much  of  the  liquid  blunts  the 
edge  of  the  instrument.  But  when  the  modiolus  has  marked  out 

* p^iviiciov.]  This  was  the  name  of  a measure  among  the  Greeks,  and 
from  its  resemblance  in  shape,  they  have  probably  used  the  same  wot d for 
this  chirurgical  instrument ; for  the  same  reason,  I suppose  the  Romans 
have  named  it  modiolus.  Though  I have  chosen  to  retain  our  author’s 
term,  yet  the  reader  will  see  the  difference  is  not  material  between  that  and 
the  trepan  of  our  surgeons;  the  terebra  comes  so  near  to  the  perforator,  that 
I have  used  the  modern  term  for  it. 

+ I here  take  the  reading  of  the  older  edition,  angulo  scalpri  sinus  c.nguus 
Jit.  I suppose  Jit  in  Linden  and  the  later  copies  has  been  a typographical 
error.  See  Morgagni , Ep.  vi.  p.  162. 
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a way  for  itself,  the  middle  pin  is  taken  out,  and  it  is  worked 
about  by  itself.  And  then,  when  the  soundness  of  the  in- 
ferior part  is  discovered  by  the  dust,  the  modiolus  is  taken 
away. 

But  if  the  disease  is  more  extended  than  to  be  covered  by  that, 
we  must  make  use  of  the  perforator.  By  this  a hole  is  made  in 
the  limit  that  divides  the  injured  from  the  sound  part  of  the  bone ; 
and  not  far  from  that  a second,  and  a third,  till  the  part  that  is  to 
be  cut  out  be  surrounded  with  these  holes.  And,  in  this  case  too, 
the  dust  indicates  how  deep  the  perforator  is  to  go.  Then  a 
chisel  being  driven  by  a mallet  from  one  hole  to  another,  cuts  out 
the  intermediate  space  between  them  ; and  thus  a circumference  is 
formed  like  to  that,  which  is  imprinted  in  a smaller  circle  by  the 
modiolus.  In  whichever  way  the  circle  has  been  made,  let  the 
same  chisel,  laid  Hat  on  the  corrupted  bone,  smooth  each  supe- 
rior lamina,  till  the  bone  be  left  entirely  sound. 

A blackness  hardly  ever  goes  quite  through  a bone,  but  a caries 
does,  especially  where  the  skull  is  faulty.  There  also  the  disor- 
der is  discovered  by  the  probe,  which  being  introduced  into  the 
hole  that  terminates  at  the  sound  part  of  the  bone,  both  finds 
some  resistance  and  comes  out  moist.  If  it  prove  pervious,  the 
probe  going  in  deeper  between  the  bone  and  the  membrane, 
meets  with  no  resistance,  and  comes  out  dry  ; not  because  there 
is  no  corrupt  sanies  within,  but  because  it  is  there  diffused,  as 
being  in  a larger  cavity. 

Now,  whether  a blackness,  which  the  perforator  has  discovered, 
or  a caries,  which  the  probe  has  shown,  pass  through  the  bone, 
the  use  of  the  modiolus  is  generally  fruitless  ; because,  where  the 
disease  has  penetrated  so  deep,  it  must  also  necessarily  be  largely 
extended  in  breadth.  Here,  then,  we  must  use  the  second  kind 
of  perforator  above  described ; and  to  prevent  its  growing  too  hot, 
it  must  be  dipped  now  and  then  in  cold  water.  But  then  we 
must  proceed  with  greater  caution,  when  we  have  perforated 
either  half  through  in  a simple  bone,  or  the  superior  lamina  in  a 
double  one.  The  space  itself  guides  us  in  the  first  case;  and  in 
the  other,  the  blood.  Therefore,  at  that  time  the  strap  must  be 
drawn  slower,  the  left  hand  should  press  more  gently,  and  be 
taken  off  pretty  frequently;  also  the  depth  of  the  perforation  is 
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to  be  considered,  that  we  may  be  sensible  whenever  the  bone  is 
broken  through,  and  run  no  risk  of  wounding  the  membrane  of 
the  brain  by  its  point,  from  which  proceed  violent  inflammations, 
with  danger  of  death. 

When  the  holes  are  made,  the  intermediate  spaces  must  be 
cut  out  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  much  more  circumspec- 
tion ; lest  the  angle  of  the  chisel  chance  to  wound  the  same 
membrane;  till  a passage  be  made,  through  which  the  instru- 
ment to  protect  the  membrane  may  be  introduced.  The  Greeks 
call  it  meningo-phylax.*  It  is  a copper  plate,  firm,  bent  a little 
upwards  towards  the  end,  and  externally  smooth  ; which  being 
introduced  in  such  a manner,  that  its  external  surface  be  next 
the  brain,  is  put  under  that  part,  which  is  to  be  separated  by  the 
chisel;  and  if  it  receives  its  angles,  it  stops  its  progress;  and 
upon  this  account  the  physician  repeats  his  strokes  upon  the 
chisel  both  more  boldly,  and  more  safely,  till  the  bone,  being  cut 
out  all  round,  is  raised  by  this  plate,  and  may  be  taken  away  with- 
out any  hurt  to  the  brain.  When  the  whole  bone  is  taken  out, 
the  edges  must  be  scraped  round,  and  smoothed,  and  if  any  dust 
has  fallen  upon  the  membrane,  it  must  be  gathered  up.  When 
the  superior  part  is  taken  away,  and  the  inferior  left,  not  only 
the  edges,  but  the  whole  bone  must  be  smoothed,  that  the  skin 
may  afterwards  generate  upon  it  without  being  hurt,  which  grow- 
ing upon  a rough  bone,  does  not  immediately  become  sound,  but 
produces  new  pains. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  after  the  brain  is  uncovered,  I shall 
mention  when  I come  to  fractured  bones.  If  any  base  is  pre- 
served, medicines  not  greasy,  that  are  calculated  for  recent 
wounds,  must  be  applied,  and  over  them  must  be  laid  sordid  wool 
moistened  with  oil  and  vinegar.  In  process  of  time  flesh  grows 
from  the  bone  itself,  which  fills  up  the  cavity  made  by  the  opera- 
tion. And  when  any  bone  is  cauterized,  it  separates  from  the 
sound  part,  and  granulations  sprout  up  between  the  sound 
and  mortified  part,  which  expel  what  has  separated.  And 
this,  because  it  is  a thin  and  small  lamina,  by  the  Greeks  is  called 
lepis  (XEsrl ;),  that  is,  a scale. 

* M wtyy'HpuA.at'Z  : the  etymology  of  this  word  answers  exactly  to  its  use  ; 
it  is  delineated  by  Scultet.  tab.  ii.  fig.  9. 
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It  may  happen,  too,  that  from  a blow,  a bone  may  be  neither 
fissured,  nor  broken  through,  but  the  surface  of  it  only  contused, 
and  rendered  rough.  When  this  occurs,  it  is  sufficient  to  scrape 
and  smooth  it.  Though  these  methods  are  most  commonly  prac- 
tised in  the  head,  yet  they  are  common  to  the  other  bones  too  ; so 
that  wherever  the  like  case  shall  occur,  the  same  remedy  must  be 
used.  But  as  they  are  fractured,  fissured,  perforated,  and  con- 
tused, they  require  some  particular  methods  of  cure  in  each  kind, 
and  in  most  of  them,  some  general  ones  also.  Of  these  I shall 
proceed  to  treat,  beginning  with  the  head. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  SKULL. 

When  a blow  has  been  received  upon  the  skull,  we  must  imme- 
diately inquire  whether  the  person  has  vomited  bile  ; whether  he 
has  lost  his  sight,  or  his  speech  ; whether  blood  has  issued  by  his 
nostrils  or  ears  ; whether  he  immediately  fell  down  ; whether  he 
has  lain  insensible,  as  if  asleep  ; for  these  do  not  happen  with- 
out a fracture  of  the  bone.  And  when  they  occur,  we  may  be 
assured  that  an  operation  is  necessary,  but  of  uncertain  success.  If 
besides,  a torpor  has  come  ; if  he  is  delirious,  if  either  a palsy,  or 
convulsion  has  followed,  it  is  probable  that  the  membrane  of  the 
brain  too  is  wounded  ; and  of  such  patients  there  is  still  less  hope. 
But  if  none  of  these  have  ensued,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  bone  be  fractured,  it  is  first  to  be  considered  whether  the  blow 
was  given  by  a stone,  or  a stick,  or  iron,  or  any  other  weapon, 
and  whether  the  instrument  was  smooth  or  rough,  small  or  large, 
whether  struck  with  force,  or  more  lightly ; because  the  more 
gentle  the  stroke  was,  so  much  the  more  easily  we  may  suppose 
the  bone  to  have  resisted  it.  But  it  is  best  to  examine  that  by  a 
more  certain  mark.  Therefore,  a probe  ought  to  be  introduced 
where  the  wound  is,  neither  too  small  nor  sharp,  lest,  if  it  should 
light  upon  any  of  the  natural  sinuses,  it  mislead  us  into  an  opinion 
of  a fracture  where  there  is  none  ; and  not  too  thick,  lest  small 
fissures  escape  it.  When  the  probe  comes  to  the  bone,  if  nothing 
but  what  is  smooth  and  slippery  occur,  one  may  judge  it  to  b« 
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sound  ; if  there  is  an  asperity,  especially  where  there  are  no  sutures, 
that  is  an  evidence  the  bone  is  fractured. 

Hippocrates  has  recorded  that  he  was  himself  deceived  by  the 
sutures.  This  is  the  custom  of  great  men,  who  have  a just  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  superior  abilities  ; for  little  minds,  because 
they  are  deficient  in  every  thing,  never  allow  themselves  to  be 
deficient  in  any.  An  ingenuous  confession  of  an  error  is  worthy 
of  a great  genius,  who  will  have  enough  besides  to  entitle  him  to 
esteem ; and  it  is  especially  laudable  in  a practical  art,  which  is 
handed  down  to  posterity  for  their  benefit,  that  they  may  not  be 
deceived  in  the  same  way  another  was  deceived  before  them.  A 
regard  to  the  memory  of  a professor,  in  other  respects  so  great  a 
man,  led  us  into  this  digression. 

Now,  a suture  may  deceive  for  this  reason,  because  it  is  equal 
in  asperity  to  the  other  ; so  that  though  there  be  a fissure,  one 
may  readily  take  it  for  a suture,  in  a place  where  it  is  likely  one 
lies  below.  Therefore,  it  is  not  fit  to  be  thus  deceived ; but  the 
safest  method  is  to  lay  bare  the  bone ; for,  as  I observed  before, 
the  place  of  the  sutures  is  not  certain  ; and  the  same  part  may 
both  have  this  natural  junction,  and  be  fissured  by  a blow,  or  may 
have  some  fissure  near  it.  Nay,  sometimes,  when  the  blow  has 
been  violent,  though  nothing  be  found  by  the  probe,  yet  it  is 
better  to  open  it.  And  if  even  then  the  fissure  is  not  manifest, 
writing  ink  must  be  drawn  over  the  bone,  and  then  scraped  off 
with  a chisel,  for  if  there  be  any  fissure,  it  retains  the  blackness. 

Sometimes  it  even  happens,  that  the  blow  has  been  given  on 
one  side,  and  the  bone  fissured  on  the  other.  For  that  reason,  if 
upon  receiving  a violent  blow,  bad  symptoms  have  followed,  and 
no  fissure  be  found  in  that  part,  where  the  skin  is  lacerated,  it 
is  not  improper  to  consider,  whether  any  part  of  the  opposite 
side  be  softer,  and  swelled  ; and  to  open  that ; for  there  a fissure 
in  the  bone  will  be  found.  Nor  is  it  very  troublesome  to  heal 
the  skin  again,  though  nothing  has  been  discovered  by  the  inci- 
sion. A fractured  bone,  unless  help  be  seasonably  administered, 
brings  on  violent  inflammations,  and  is  treated  with  more  difficulty 
afterwards. 

Rarely,  but  sometimes  it  happens,  that  the  whole  bone  remains 
sound,  but  from  the  blow  some  internal  vein  in  the  membrane  of 
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the  brain  is  broke,  and  discharges  blood,  which  being  coagulated 
there,  raises  violent  pains,  and  deprives  some  people  of  their  sight. 
But  there  is  generally  a pain  in  the  part  that  covers  it,  and  an 
incision  being  made  in  the  skin  there,  the  bone  is  found  pale; 
and,  therefore,  this  must  also  be  cutout.  Upon  whatever  ac- 
count this  operation  is  necessary,  if  the  opening  of  the  skin  is  too 
small,  it  must  be  enlarged,  till  all  the  injured  part  be  in  view.  In 
this,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  upon  the  bone  no  part  of 
that  fine  membrane  that  covers  the  skull  below  the  skin  ; because 
when  this  is  lacerated  by  the  chisel,  or  perforators,  it  excites 
violent  fevers  with  inflammations.  Therefore,  it  is  better  to  se- 
parate it  entirely  from  the  bone.  If  the  external  wound  be  made 
by  the  blow,  we  cannot  alter  the  form  of  it.  If  we  are  to  make 
one,  the  best  is  that  made  by  two  transverse  lines  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  X,  that  afterwards  the  skin  may  be  cut  below,  beginning 
at  each  of  the  prominent  angles. 

If  blood  is  discharged  in  the  time  of  doing  this  it  must  be  fre- 
quently restrained  by  a sponge  dipped  in  vinegar,  and  taken  up  by 
lint  applied  upon  it,  and  the  head  raised  high.  This  accident  is 
attended  with  no  danger  except  among  the  muscles,  which 
secure  the  temples ; but  even  in  that  place  there  is  no  safer 
method . 

In  almost  every  fissure,  or  fracture  of  the  bone,  the  ancient 
physicians  had  immediate  recourse  to  instruments  to  cut  it. 
But  it  is  far  the  best  method,  first  to  try  plasters  that  are  com- 
posed for  the  skull.  Some  one  of  these,  it  is  proper  to  soften 
with  vinegar,  and  apply  alone  upon  the  fissured  or  fractured 
bone;  then  over  that,  somewhat  broader  than  the  wound,  apiece 
of  linen  spread  with  the  same  medicine,  and  besides  that,  sordid 
wool  dipped  in  vinegar  ; then  to  bind  up  the  wound,  and  open  it 
again  every  day ; and  dress  it  in  this  manner  for  five  days  ; from 
the  sixth,  to  foment  it  also  with  the  vapour  of  hot  water  by  a 
sponge,  continuing  all  the  former  treatment.  And  if  granula- 
tions begin  to  grow,  if  the  febricula  is  either  gone,  or  abated,  if 
the  appetite  has  returned,  and  the  patient  gets  sufficient  sleep, 
we  must  continue  the  same  dressings.  Some  time  after,  the 
plaster  must  be  softened  with  the  addition  of  a cerate  made  of 
rose-oil,  to  promote  the  growth  of  flesh ; for  by  itself  it  has  a 
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repellent  quality.  By  this  method,  often  the  fissures  are  filled 
with  a kind  of  callus,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a cicatrix  in  a bone. 
And  in  large  fractures  if  the  bones  do  not  cohere  together  in  any 
part,  they  are  united  by  the  same  callus.  And  this  is  a far 
better  covering  to  the  brain  than  the  flesh  that  grows,  when  the 
bone  is  cut  out.  If  under  the  first  treatment,  the  fever  in- 
creases, the  sleeps  are  short,  and  disturbed  by  dreams,  the  ulcer 
is  moist,  and  does  not  fill,  small  glandular  swellings  rise  in  the 
neck,  the  pains  are  violent;  and  with  all  these  the  loathing  of 
food  increases  ; then,  and  only  in  that  case,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  hand  and  the  chisel. 

There  are  two  dangers  attending  a blow  upon  the  skull;  that 
it  be  either  split,  or  depressed  in  the  middle.  If  it  is  fissured, 
the  lips  of  it  may  be  compressed ; either  because  one  of  them 
rises  above  the  other,  or  even  because  they  have  run  together 
again  with  force  ; whence  it  happens,  that  a humour  descends 
upon  the  membrane,  and  has  no  vent,  and  thus  irritates  it,  and 
brings  on  violent  inflammations. 

When  the  bone  is  depressed  in  the  middle,  it  presses  upon  that 
same  membrane  of  the  brain ; and  sometimes  also  some  sharp 
points  from  the  fracture  prick  it.  In  the  cure  of  these  cases,  as 
little  as  possible  must  be  taken  off  the  bone.  Therefore,  if  one 
edge  rests  upon  the  other,  it  is  sufficient  to  cut  off  the  promi- 
nence with  a plain  chisel.  After  that  is  removed,  if  the  fissure 
gapes  a little,  it  is  enough  for  the  cure.  But  if  the  edges  are 
compressed  together,  an  opening  must  be  made  with  the  perfo- 
rator, at  a finger’s  breadth  distance  on  one  side,  and  from  that 
the  chisel  must  be  carried  in  two  lines  to  the  fissure  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  A ; so  that  the  vertex  of  it  may  be  at  the  opening, 
and  the  base  at  the  fissure. 

But  if  the  fissure  extends  to  a great  length,  it  will  be  proper  to 
repeat  the  operation  from  another  foramen  ; and  thus  nothing 
that  is  broke  off  can  be  concealed  under  the  bone,  and  a large 
opening  is  procured  for  whatever  is  hurtful  within.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  cut  out  the  whole  of  a fractured  bone,  though  it  be 
depressed;  but.  if  it  be  either  entirely  broken  through,  and  has 
separated  wholly  from  the  cranium,  or  if  it  adhere  to  the  sur- 
rounding skull  in  a small  part,  it  must  be  divided  from  the  sound 
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bone  by  the  chisel.  Then,  in  the  depressed  bone,  near  the 
fissure  we  have  made,  holes  must  be  bored;  if  the  injured  part 
be  small,  two;  if  larger,  three;  and  the  spaces  between  these 
must  be  cut  out ; and  then  the  chisel  must  be  driven  on  both  sides 
to  the  fissure,  in  such  a manneras  to  make  a semicircular  cavity, 
and  let  the  middle  part  be  toward  the  fracture,  and  the  horns 
point  to  the  sound  bone.  Then,  if  any  pieces  be  loose,  and  can 
be  easily  taken  away,  they  must  be  removed  by  the  forceps, 
which  is  made  for  that  purpose,  especially  those  sharp  pieces, 
which  irritate  the  membrane.  If  this  cannot  be  easily  done,  the 
plate,  which  I called  meningo-phylax,  must  be  put  below  it;  and 
above  that  whatever  is  prickly,  and  stands  inward,  must  be  cut 
off ; and  whatever  is  depressed  inward  must  be  raised  by  the  same 
plate.  The  effect  of  such  treatment  is,  that  the  fractured  bones, 
if  they  adhere  together  in  any  part,  maybe  consolidated;  and 
wherever  they  are  broken  away,  in  time  they  may  be  separated  by 
medicines  without  any  pain  ; and  at  the  same  time  a space  may 
be  left  sufficiently  large  between  them,  to  evacuate  the  sanies; 
and  the  brain  may  have  a better  protection  from  the  bone,  than 
it  would  have  had,  if  that  were  cut  out. 

After  these  things  are  done,  the  membrane  must  be  sprinkled 
with  sharp  vinegar  ; that,  if  there  be  a discharge  of  blood  from  it, 
it  may  be  restrained,  or  if  any  blood  remain  coagulated  within,  it 
may  be  discussed ; then  the  same  medicine  must  be  applied, 
softened  in  the  manner  above  prescribed,  to  the  membrane  itself ; 
the  other  directions,  which  relate  to  the  linen  spread,  and  the 
sordid  wool,  must  be  observed  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
patient  must  be  kept  in  a warm  place,  and  the  wound  dressed 
every  day  ; and  in  summer  even  twice. 

But  if,  by  reason  of  an  inflammation,  the  membrane  has 
swollen,  warm  rose-oil  must  be  infused  upon  it.  If  it  shall  swell 
to  such  a height  as  to  rise  above  the  bones,  it  will  be  restrained 
by  lentils  well  powdered,  or  vine  leaves  powdered,  and  mixed 
with  either  fresh  butter,  or  recent  goose  fat;  and  the  neck  will 
require  to  be  mollified  by  liquid  cerate  made  of  iris-ointment. 
But  if  the  membrane  shall  appear  not  to  be  clean,  equal  quantities 
of  the  plaster  and  honey  must  be  mixed  ; which  must  be  infused 
upon  it  ; and  to  keep  that  on,  a piece  of  lint  or  two  must  be 
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clapped  on,  and  that  again  covered  with  a linen  cloth,  spread 
with  a plaster.  When  the  membraneis  sufficiently  clean,  cerate 
must  be  added  in  the  same  manner  to  the  plaster,  to  promote  the 
growth  of  flesh. 

As  to  abstinence,  and  the  food  and  drink ; in  the  first  and 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  cure,  the  same  rules  must  be  ob- 
served, which  I prescribed  in  wounds,  and  with  the  greater  ex- 
actness, by  how  much  a hurt  in  this  part  is  more  dangerous. 
Nay,  even  when  it  shall  be  fit  to  allow  such  a quantity  of  food 
as  not  barely  to  sustain  the  patient,  but  to  nourish  him,  yet 
everything,  that  requires  chewing,  must  be  avoided;  also'smoke, 
and  whatever  excites  sneezing.  The  membrane  being  moveable 
and  of  its  natural  colour,  granulations  of  ruddy  flesh,  and  an 
easy  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  neck  afford  certain  hopes  of 
recovery.  The  bad  signs  are,  the  membrane  immoveable,  black, 
livid,  or  of  any  other  vitiated  colour  ; a delirium,  acrid  vomiting, 
a palsy,  or  convulsion,  livid  flesh,  or  rigor  of  the  jaws  and  neck. 
The  other  symptoms,  that  relate  to  sleep,  appetite,  fever,  and 
the  colour  of  the  pus,  are  either  salutary  or  mortal,  as  in  other 
wounds. 

When  the  case  succeeds  well,  the  growth  of  flesh  begins  from 
the  membrane  itself ; or  if  the  bone  in  that  part  be  double,  it 
sprouts  from  thence  too,  and  fills  up  the  void  space  between  the 
bones;  sometimes  it  even  rises  higher  than  the  surface  of  the 
skull.  If  that  happens,  copper  scales  must  be  sprinkled  on  to 
keep  it  down ; and  medicines  applied  to  bring  a cicatrix  over  it, 
which  is  easily  obtained  in  every  place,  except  the  part  of  the 
forehead,  which  is  a little  above  the  space,  that  lies  between  the 
eye-brows  (sinus  frontalis)  j for  there  an  ulceration  for  the 
whole  life  after  can  hardly  be  prevented  ; this  must  be  covered 
with  a linen  cloth  spread  with  a medicine.  And  the  following 
directions  must  be  always  observed  in  a fractured  skull,  that  till 
the  cicatrix  be  strong,  the  sun,  wind,  frequent  bathing,  and  ex- 
cess in  wine  be  avoided. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

In  the  nose,  both  the  bone  and  the  cartilage  are  liable  to  be  frac- 
tured; and  that  sometimes  happens  in  the  fore  part,  sometimes 
on  one  side.  If  either  both,  or  one  of  them,  be  fractured  in  the 
fore  part,  the  nostrils  fall  in,  and  the  breath  is  drawn  with  diffi- 
culty. If  the  bone  is  fractured  on  one  side,  that  part  is  hollow  ; 
if  the  cartilage,  the  nostrils  are  turned  to  the  opposite  side. 

Any  part  of  the  cartilage,  that  has  given  way,  must  be  gently 
raised,  either  by  a probe  put  under  it,  or  two  fingers  compress- 
ing it  on  both  sides;  then  lint  plaited  of  a due  length,  sewed  up 
in  soft  leather,  must  be  put  within  ; or  some  part  of  a dry  pene- 
cillum  composed  in  the  same  manner  ; or  a large  quill  dipped  in 
gum  or  joiners’  glue,  and  covered  with  soft  leather,  which  pre- 
vent the  cartilage  from  sinking  in.  But  if  the  fracture  be  in  the 
fore  part,  both  nostrils  are  to  be  equally  filled.  If  on  one  side, 
what  is  put  in  ought  to  be  thicker  in  that  part  where  the  nose 
falls  in,  and  smaller  on  the  other.  And,  externally,  a soft  strap 
must  be  carried  round,  the  middle  of  which  is  spread  with  fine 
flour  and  soot  of  frankincense  mixed  together  ; and  this  must  be 
drawn  beyond  the  ears,  and  the  two  ends  being  crossed  there  and 
returned,  are  to  be  glued  to  the  forehead  ; for  it  sticks  to  the 
skin  like  glue,  and  when  it  has  grown  hard,  it  keeps  the  nostrils 
firm.  But  if  what  is  put  within  gives  pain,  which  happens 
chiefly  where  the  interior  part  of  the  cartilage  is  broke  through, 
the  nostrils  being  raised  in  the  same*  manner,  must  be  only  held 
firm  by  the  strap  above-mentioned  ; then  after  fourteen  days  that 
must  be  removed.  It  is  to  be  separated  by  hot  water ; with 
which  also  the  swelled  part f must  be  fomented  everyday. 

But  if  the  bone  be  fractured,  that  must  also  be  reduced  into  its 

* 1 have  here  translated  agreeably  to  the  old  reading  excitalcc  nares , 
instead  of  which,  by  a palpable  error,  Linden  and  Almeloveen  had  exerci 
take  nares.  Morgagni,  ep.  i.  p.  29. 

t In  Almeloveen  and  Linden  it  is  tuniens  locus , instead  of  which  the  old 
reading  was  better  turn  is  locus , then  this  part  ; because  our  author  had  not 
mentioned  any  swelling  before.  Vid.  Morgagni,  ep.  5.  p.  l it). 
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place  by  the  fingers;  and  when  the  fracture  is  in  the  fore  part, 
both  nostrils  must  be  filled;  when  on  the  side,  that  to  which  the 
bone  has  been  forced  ; cerate  also  must  be  applied,  and  it  is  to  be 
bound  down  a little  more  tightly ; because  in  that  part,  there  not 
only  grows  callus  enough  to  make  it  sound,  but  even  to  form  an 
eminence.  From  the  third  day  it  must  be  fomented  with  hot 
water,  and  the  more  so,  the  nearer  it  may  be  expected  to  ap- 
proach a sound  state.  And  if  there  be  several  small  pieces  in 
the  fracture,  nevertheless  each  of  them  that  are  beat  in,  must  be 
forced  into  its  place  by  the  fingers  ; also  the  strap  must  be  ap- 
plied externally  as  before  directed  ; and  over  that  a cerate,  with- 
out any  other  bandage. 

But  if  any  fragment  be  separated  all  round,  and  will  not  be 
united  with  the  rest,  as  may  be  known  from  the  humour,  which 
will  be  discharged  in  great  quantity  from  the  wound,  it  must  be 
extracted  by  a vulsella;  and  when  the  inflammation  is  gone, 
some  one  of  those  medicines,  that  are  gently  repellent,  must  be  ap- 
plied. The  case  is  worse,  when  besides  a fracture  of  the  bone,  or 
cartilage,  there  is  also  a wound  in  the  skin.  lhis  very  seldom 
occurs.  When  it  does  happen,  they  must  nevertheless  be  raised 
to  their  place  in  the  same  manner;  and  upon  the  skin  must  be 
laid  some  one  of  those  plasters,  that  are  adapted  to  recent 
wounds ; but  no  bandage  must  be  applied  over  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  EARS. 

Sometimes  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  is  broke.  When  this  hap- 
pens, an  agglutinating  medicine  must  be  applied,  before  a sup- 
puration begins ; for  that  often  prevents  it,  and  heals  the  ear. 
Both  here  and  in  the  nose,  it  should  be  understood,  that  the 
cartilage  itself  is  not  reunited,  but  that  the  flesh  growing  round 
it  consolidates  the  part.  And  therefore,  if  together  with  the 
skin  the  cartilage  is  broke,  the  skin  is  sewed  on  both  sides.  But 
I now  speak  of  the  cartilage  fractured,  when  the  skin  is  entire. 
If  pus,  then,  is  already  formed,  the  skin  must  be  opened  on  one 
side,  and  over  against  the  incision,  the  cartilage  itself  must  be 
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cut  in  a lunated  fnrrn  ; then  a gentle  styptic  must.  be  used  ; such 
as  lycium  diluted  with  water,  till  the  bleeding  he  stopped  ; after 
that  a plaster,  that  is  not  greasy,  spread  upon  linen,  mnst  be  laid 
on,  and  soft  wool  put  behind  the  ear,  to  fill  tip  the  space  between 
that  and  the  head  ; then  it  must  be  fastened  by  a gentle  bandage; 
and  from  the  third  rlay  fomented  with  warm  water,  as  I directed 
for  the  nostrils.  Anri  in  these  kinds  of  accidents,  at  first  absti- 
nence is  necessary,  till  the  inflammation  be  gone. 


CHAPTER  VII 

OK  A KBACTKRP.O  MAXIf.f.A,  TOO  P.TH  K R WITH  SOMK.  OKNRRAf. 

OBSERVATIONS  RRI.AT1NO  TO  KRACTURBS. 

As  I am  to  proceed  from  these  parts  to  the  lower  jaw,  I think  it 
proper  to  insert  some  observations  relating  to  all  the  bones  in 
general,  to  prevent  a frequent  repetition  of  them.  Every  bone 
then  is  sometimes  split  longitudinally,  like  wood,  sometimes  is 
fractured  transversely, sometimes  obliquely  ; and  in  this  last  spe- 
cies the  ends  are  sometimes  blunt,  sometimes  acute,  which  last 
is  of  the  worst  kind : because  they  are  not  easily  united,  where 
they  rlo  not  rest  upon  something  obtuse,  then  they  also  wound 
the  flu- h,  and  sometimes  a nerve,  or  a muscle;  moreover  one 
fragment  sometimes  happens  to  be  divided  into  several.  In 
fractures  of  the  other  bones,  one  end  often  recedes  entirely  from 
the  other;  hut  the  broken  ends  of  a jaw  bone  remain  always  in 
contact  in  some  one  part. 

Therefore  first  the  bones  are  to  be  forced  into  their  place  by 
two  fingers  pre-sing  on  each  side,  both  within  the  month,  and 
upon  the  chin  ; then  if  the  fracture  of  the  jaw-boric  be  transverse 
fin  which  case  one  tooth  generally  stands  out.  beyond  that  next, 
to  it  i when  it  is  reduced,  the  two  contiguous  teeth,  or,  if  they  arc 
loo-.e,  those  next  to  them,  must  be  tied  together  by  a horse-hair. 
In  , i different  kind  of  fracture  this  is  needless.  All  the  other 
s eps  are  the  same  as  in  the  above-described  fractures;  for  a 
double  linen  cloth  dipped  in  wine  and  oil  must.  lie  laid  upon  it., 
and  with  that  fine  flour  and  the  soot  of  frankincense  ; then  a 
roller  or  soft  strap,  with  a longitudinal  opening  iri  the  middle, 
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that  it  may  take  in  the  chin  both  above  and  below  ; and,  lastly, 
the  ends  of  it  must  be  brought  over  the  head,  and  tied  there. 

With  regard  to  the  bones  in  general,  it  may  further  be  re- 
marked once  for  all,  that  fasting  at  first  is  necessary  ; then  from 
the  third  day  moist  food  ; when  the  inflammation  is  removed,  a 
little  fuller  diet,  and  such  as  promotes  the  growth  of  flesh;  wine 
is  hurtful  through  the  whole  time.  On  the  third  day  they 
ought  to  be  opened,  and  fomented  with  the  vapour  of  hot  water 
by  a sponge  ; and  the  same  dressings  as  at  first  are  to  be  put  on  ; 
this  to  be  repeated  on  the  fifth  day,  and  so  on,  till  the  inflamma- 
tion is  gone,  which  ceases  either  on  the  ninth  day,  or  generally 
on  the  seventh ; when  that  is  removed,  the  bones  must  be  ex- 
amined again,  that  if  any  fragment  is  not  in  its  place,  it  may  be 
reduced,  and  the  bandage  must  not  be  taken  away,  till  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  have  elapsed,  in  which  the  several  bones 
unite. 

Now,  generally  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-fifth  day, 
the  following  bones  heal : the  lower  jaw,  cheek-bone,  clavicle, 
breast-bone,  scapula,  ribs,  the  spine  at  the  hips,  the  ancle-bone, 
heel,  hand,  and  foot;  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth,  the 
bones  of  the  leg  and  fore-arm ; between  the  twenty-seventh  and 
fortieth,  the  arm  and  thigh-bones. 

But  concerning  the  lower  jaw-bone,  I must  add,  that  the  case 
requires  the  long  use  of  a liquid  diet.  Also,  for  a considerable 
time,  pancakes  and  such  like  must  be  continued,  and  nothing  be 
chewed,  till  the  callus  has  perfectly  restored  the  strength  of  the 
bone;  and  for  some  days  at  first  the  patient  must  not  speak 
at  all. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  A FRACTURED  CLAVICLE. 

The  clavicle,  if  it  be  fractured  transversely,  sometimes  unites 
very  well  of  itself,  and  if  it  be  not  moved,  may  do  well  without  a 
bandage;  but  sometimes,  and  especially  when  it  is  moved,  it  slides 
away;  and  generally  the  part  next  the  breast  lies  over,  and  behind 
that  next  the  humerus.  The  reason  of  which  is,  that  it  does  not 
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move  by  itself ; but  complies  with  the  motion  of  the  humerus ; 
therefore,  this  standingstill,  the  humerus  is  moved  upon  it.  That 
part  of  the  clavicle  next  the  breast  very  seldom  lies  on  the  fore- 
part ; insomuch  that  men  of  great  character  in  the  profession 
have  told  us  that  they  never  met  with  it.  But  the  authority  of 
Hippocrates  is  sulficient  to  put  the  fact  beyond  dispute. 

However,  as  these  cases  are  dissimilar,  so  each  requires  a treat- 
ment somewhat  different  from  the  other.  When  the  clavicle  Hies 
back  towards  the  scapulae,  the  humerus  must  be  pushed  back- 
ward by  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
clavicle  itself  be  brought  forward.  When  turned  to  the  breast, 
this  must  be  forced  backward,  and  the  humerus  brought  forward. 
And  if  the  humerus  fall  below  the  other,  that  part  of  the  bone 
next  the  breast  must  not  be  depressed,  because  it  is  immoveable  ; 
but  the  humerus  itself  must  be  raised  ; but  if  it  rise  higher,  the 
part  next  the  breast  must  be  filled  with  wool,  and  the  arm  bound 
down  to  the  breast.  If  there  be  sharp  pieces  in  the  fracture,  an 
incision  must  be  made  in  the  skin  over  it;  and  any  parts  of  the 
bone,  that  wound  the  flesh,  must  be  cut.  off;  then  the  blunted 
bones  must  be  brought  together;  and  if  there  be  aprominence  any 
where,  it  must  be  kept,  down  by  a linen  cloth,  three  times  folded, 
dipped  in  wine  and  oil ; if  there  be  several  fragments,  they  are  to 
he  covered  with  a splint,  the  inside  of  which  is  to  be  smeared  with 
wax,  lest  the  roller  should  slip  on  one  side.  The  roller  must  be 
bound  over  the  clavicle  when  reduced,  rather  often  than  tight; 
and  this  rule  holds  in  all  fractures.  In  a fracture  of  the  right 
clavicle,  the  bandage  ought  to  pass  from  it  to  the  left  armpit ; if 
of  the  left  clavicle,  to  the  right,  and  again  under  the  armpit  of 
the  affected  bone  ; this  done,  if  the  clavicle  be  inclined  toward 
the  scapula,  the  fore-arm  must  be  tied  to  the  side;  if  forward, 
to  the  neck  ; and  the  patient  laid  on  his  back.  All  the  other  di- 
rections given  before  must  be  observed. 

Now,  there  are  several  bones  that  have  very  little  motion,  and 
are  either  hard  or  cartilaginous,  which  are  liable  to  be  fractured, 
or  pierced,  or  bruised,  or  fissured,  as  the  malm,  the  breast  bone, 
scapula,  ribs,  spine  of  the  hips,  ancle-bone,  heel,  hand,  and  foot. 
The  method  of  cure  is  the  same  in  all  these.  If  there  is  an  ex- 
ternal wound,  that  must  be  dressed  with  the  medicines  proper 
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for  it.  While  the  wound  is  healing,  a callus  also  fills  up  the  fis- 
sures of  the  bone,  or  any  vacuity  that  may  be  in  it.  If  the  skin 
is  entire,  and  from  the  pain  we  infer  that  the  bone  is  injured, 
there  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  rest ; and  cerate  must  be  applied, 
and  tied  on  gently,  till  the  pain  is  removed  by  the  bone  becoming 
sound. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  RIBS  AND  SPINE. 

But  there  are  some  peculiarities  to  be  observed  relating  to  the 
ribs ; because  they  are  near  the  viscera,  and  that  part  is  exposed 
to  great  dangers.  A rib  then  is  sometimes  fissured  in  such  a 
manner,  that  not  the  exterior  surface  of  the  bone,  but  the  interior 
part  of  it,  which  is  thin,  is  hurt;  sometimes  it  is  broke  entirely 
through.  If  the  whole  is  not  fractured,  there  rarely  follows  either 
a spitting  of  blood,  or  a febricula,  or  any  suppuration  ; and  the 
pain  is  not  great;  however,  the  place  is  slightly  pained  upon  being 
touched.  But  this  case  requires  no  more  than  to  do  what  is  above 
directed  ; and  in  binding  it  up,  to  begin  at  the  middle  of  the  roller 
(a  double-headed  roller),  lest  it  draw  the  skin  to  either  side. 
After  the  twenty-first  day,  when  the  bone  ought  to  be  united,  we 
must  endeavour,  by  a more  plentiful  diet,  to  render  the  body  as 
plump  as  possible,  that  it  may  cover  the  bone  the  better;  which 
being  yet  tender,  is  in  that  part  exposed  to  injuries  under  a thin 
skin.  And  through  the  whole  time  of  the  cure,  vociferation  must 
be  avoided,  and  even  speaking,  hurrying,  anger,  all  violence  of 
motion,  smoke,  dust,  and  whatever  excites  either  coughing  or 
sneezing  ; and  it  is  not  even  proper  to  hold  in  the  breath 
much. 

But  if  a rib  be  entirely  broke  through,  the  case  is  more  trou- 
blesome ; for  both  violent  inflammations,  and  a fever,  and  suppu- 
ration, and  often  a danger  of  death  ensue,  and  a spitting  of  blood. 
Therefore,  if  the  strength  admits,  blood  must  be  taken  from  the 
arm  of  the  same  side  with  the  rib  ; if  it  does  not  allow  this,  a 
clyster  must  be  given,  but  without  any  thing  acrid  ; and  the  pa- 
tient must  fast  a considerable  time.  He  must  not  eat  bread 
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before  the  seventh  day  ; but  live  upon  gruel  alone  ; and  upon  the 
part  must  be  applied  cerate  made  of  lycium,  with  an  addition  of 
boiled  resin;  or  the  malagma  of  Polyarchus  ; or  cloths  squeezed 
out  of  wine,  rose-oil,  and  common  oil ; and  over  these,  soft  sordid 
wool,  and  two  double-headed  rollers,  but  not  tight.  What  I men- 
tioned before  as  hurtful,  are  in  this  case  to  be  avoided  with  greater 
caution;  so  that  even  the  breath  must  not  be  too  often  fetched. 
But  if  a cough  be  troublesome,  a potion  must  be  taken  for  it 
either  of  germander,  or  rue,  or  the  herb  stEechas,  or  of  cummin 
and  pepper.  When  there  are  severe  pains,  it  is  proper  to  lay  on  a 
cataplasm  either  of  darnel,  or  barley,  with  an  addition  of  a third 
part  of  mellow  figs.  And  this  must  lie  on  in  the  day-time  ; but  in 
the  night,  either  cerate,  or  a malagma,  or  cloths ; because  the 
cataplasm  may  drop  off.  Therefore,  it  must  be  opened  every  day, 
till  such  time  as  we  may  be  content  with  the  cerate,  or  malagma. 
And  for  ten  days  the  body  must  be  reduced  by  fasting ; from  the 
eleventh,  we  must  begin  to  nourish  it.  And,  therefore,  the  ban- 
dage about  it  must  be  more  lax  than  at  first.  And  generally  this 
method  is  continued  to  the  fortieth  day. 

In  the  course  of  which,  if  there  be  any  fear  of  a suppuration, 
the  malagma  will  be  more  effectual  to  discuss  it  than  cerate.  If, 
notwithstanding,  the  suppuration  take  place,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  medicines  prescribed  before,  no  time  must  be  lost, 
lest  the  bone  below  be  affected ; but  in  the  part  where  it  shall 
swell  most,  a hot  iron  must  be  introduced,  till  it  reach  the  pus, 
which  must  be  evacuated.  If  a tumor  does  not  appear  any 
where,  we  may  discover  where  the  pus  is  principally  lodged,  in 
this  manner.  We  must  rub  all  the  part  with  Cimolian  chalk, 
and  suffer  it  to  dry  ; and  wherever  the  moisture  shall  penetrate 
deepest,  there  the  pus  is  nearest  to  the  skin  ; and  here  the  actual 
cautery  is  to  be  used.  If  there  shall  be  a pretty  large  abscess,  it 
will  require  two  or  three  perforations,  and  lint  to  be  put  into 
them,  or  some  part  of  a penecillum,  which  may  be  tied  by  a 
thread  at  the  top,  that  it  may  be  easily  drawn  out.  What  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  the  same  as  in  other  burns.  When  the  ulcer 
shall  be  clean,  the  body  must  be  nourished,  lest  a consumption 
follow,  which  would  be  fatal.  Sometimes,  too,  when  the  bone  is 
more  slightly  affected,  and  neglected  at  first,  not  pus,  but  a eer- 
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tain  humour,  like  mucus,  is  collected  within,  and  the  skin  over  it 
grows  soft ; in  which  case  we  must  use  the  cautery  in  the  same 
manner. 

Fracture  of  the  spine. — There  is  also  something  peculiar  to  be 
noted  in  the  spine  ; for  if  any  part  has  separated  from  a vertebra, 
or  is  any  way  broken,*  the  part  becomes  hollow  ; prickings  are 
felt  there,  because  these  fragments  must  necessarily  be  jagged  ; 
whence  it  happens,  that  the  patient  now  and  then  leans  forward. 
These  are  indications  of  the  case;  and  the  same  medicines  are 
necessary,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OP  FRACTURES  OF  THE  HUMERUS,  FORE-ARM,  THIGH,  LEG, 
FINGERS,  AND  TOES. 

The  cases  which  occur  in  the  arms  and  thighs,  and  theirmethods 
of  cure,  are,  in  a great  measure  similar.  There  are  also  some 
general  things  that  belong  equally  to  the  arms,  fore-arms,  thighs, 
legs,  fingers,  and  toes  ; for  a fracture  in  the  middle  of  these  is 
least  dangerous ; but  the  nearer  the  fracture  is  either  to  the  su- 
perior or  inferior  head,  so  much  the  worse  ; for  it  both  creates 
greater  pain,  and  is  more  difficult  to  cure.  Of  fractures,  the 
most  innocent  is  a simple  transverse  one  ; worse,  where  it  is  ob- 
lique, and  where  there  are  fragments  ; worst  of  all,  when  these 
are  sharp.  Sometimes  the  bones  in  these  parts  being  fractured, 
continue  in  their  places  ; but  they  much  more  frequently  give 
way,  and  one  part  lies  over  the  other.  This  circumstance  ought 
to  be  first  of  all  considered;  and  there  are  certain  marks  for 
knowing  it.  If  they  are  displaced,  they  are  bent,  and  cause  the 
sensation  of  pricking,  and  are  unequal  to  the  touch.  But  if  they 
meet  one  another,  not  directly,  but  obliquely  (which  happens 

* This  is  according  to  the  reading  of  Linden  and  Almeloveen  ; but  severa! 
of  the  older  copies  have  Si  id,  quod  ex  vertebra  excedit,  aliquo  modo  fractum 
est ; that  is,  If  the  part  that  stands  out  from  a vertebra  ( the  spinal  process) 
is  an y way  fractured.  This  agrees  very  well  with  what  is  said  afterwards  of 
the  fragments  being  spinous. 
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when  they  are  not  in  their  place),  that  limb  is  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  the  muscles  of  it  swell. 

Therefore,  if  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  it  is  proper  to  extend 
the  limb  immediately;  for  the  tendons  and  muscles  being  in  a 
natural  state  kept  stretched  by  the  bones,  are  in  this  case  con- 
tracted ; neither  do  they  return  to  their  place,  unless  they  be  ex- 
tended by  force.  Again,  if  that  be  neglected  for  some  days  at 
first,  an  inflammation  comes  on,  during  which,  it  is  both  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  use  violence  to  the  tendons  ; for  there  follows  a 
convulsion  or  gangrene  ; or  at  least,  which  is  the  mildest  of  the 
bad  consequences,  a suppuration.  Therefore,  if  the  bones  have 
not  been  replaced  before  the  inflammation,  they  must  not  be  re- 
duced till  after  it  is  gone.  Now,  one  person  alone  may  extend  a 
finger,  also  any  other  member,  if  it  be  of  a child,  by  taking  hold 
of  one  part  with  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  with  his  left.  A 
stronger  limb  requires  two  to  pull  different  ways.  If  the  tendons 
are  very  firm,  as  is  the  case  in  robust  men,  and  chiefly  in  their 
thighs  and  legs,  the  ends  of  the  joints  on  both  sides  must  be  tied 
with  straps,  or  linen  rollers,  and  pulled  contrary  ways  by  several 
persons.  And  when  this  force  has  stretched  the  limb  a little  be- 
yond its  natural  length,  then  the  bones  must  be  pressed  by  the 
hands  into  their  place;  and  the  sign  of  a bone  being  reduced,  is 
the  removal  of  the  pain.  The  limb  being  made  equal  with  the 
other,  must  be  wrapped  up  in  cloths  two  or  three  times 
doubled,  dipped  in  wine  and  oil;  for  which  purpose  linen  is 
best. 

Six  bandages  are  generally  required.  The  first  to  be  applied 
is  the  shortest;  which  should  be  rolled  about  the  fracture,*  and 
ascend  spirally  like  a screw  ; and  it  is  sufficient  for  it  to  go  round 
in  this  manner  thrice.  The  second  is  one  half  longer  than  this; 
which,  if  the  bone  project  in  any  part,  must  begin  there;  if  it  be 
every  where  equal,  it  may  begin  any  where  upon  the  fracture, 


* Qtue  circa  fracturam  ter  voluta. J I find  no  various  reading  in  any  of 
the  editions,  but  I think  I can  produce  one  from  our  author  himself,  who  is 
far  from  a profusion  ol'  words  and  repetitions,  and  thinks  this  circumstance 
oi  importance  enough  to  make  a rule  by  itself  in  the  following  words  : Satis- 
que  est  eam  ter  /toc  quoque  modo  circutre.  Upon  his  authority  I have,  there- 
fore, ventured  to  omit  the  first  ter. 
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and  go  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  former,  tending  downwards, 
and  returning  again  to  the  fracture,  end  in  the  upper  part  be- 
yond the  former  bandage.  Over  these  must  be  laid  cerate  upon 
a broad  piece  of  linen,  to  keep  them  on.  And  if  the  bone  is  pro- 
minent in  any  part,  a cloth  three  times  doubled,  moistened  in  the 
wine  and  oil  before-mentioned,  must  be  laid  upon  it.  These  are 
to  be  secured  by  a third  and  a fourth  bandage,  in  such  a manner, 
that  the  following  move  always  in  a contrary  direction  to  the 
former,  the  third  alone  must  end  in  the  lower  part,  and  the  other 
three  in  the  superior;  because  it  is  better  to  make  several  con- 
volutions, than  to  bind  it  tight ; for  a strict  bandage  disorders  a 
part,  and  makes  it  liable  to  a gangrene.  We  ought  to  bind  an  ar- 
ticulation as  little  as  possible;  but  if  the  fracture  of  the  bone  is 
near  the  joint,  there  is  a necessity  for  it. 

When  the  limb  is  bound  up,  it  must  be  kept  so  till  the  third 
day,  and  the  bandage  should  be  such,  as  on  the  first  day  not  to 
hurt  by  its  stricture,  and  yet  not  to  seem  lax  ; on  the  second  it 
should  be  a little  laxer  ; the  third  almost  loosened.  Therefore, 
the  limb  must  then  be  bound  up  again,  and  a fifth  roller  must  be 
added  to  the  former  ; after  which  it  must  be  again  opened  on  the  fifth 
day,  and  then  secured  by  six  rollers,  in  such  a manner,  that  the 
third  and  fifth  may  end  below,  and  the  rest  above.  As  often  as 
the  limb  is  opened  it  must  be  fomented  with  hot  water.  But  if 
the  fracture  be  near  a joint,  wine,  with  the  addition  of  a small 
proportion  of  oil,  must  be  dropped  upon  it  for  a long  time,  and  all 
the  other  directions  observed,  till  the  inflammation  leave  it,  or  the 
limb  become  smaller  than  ordinary;  which  if  it  does  not  happen 
on  the  seventh  day,  will  certainly  be  effected  by  the  ninth.  1 hen 
the  bones  are  handled  with  great  ease. 

Therefore,  if  they  are  not  well  joined  to  each  other,  they  must 
be  set  again  ; and  if  any  fragments  rise  above  the  rest,  they  must 
be  reduced  into  their  places,  and  then  the  limb  must  be  rolled  up 
in  the  same  manner,  and  splints  be  fitted  round  it,  to  keep  the 
bones  in  their  places.  And  on  that  side,  to  which  the  fracture 
inclines,  a broader  and  stronger  splint  must  be  applied.  About 
a joint,  all  these  should  turn  outward,  that  they  may  not  hurt 
it,  and  be  bound  no  tighter  than  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
bone  ; as  they  grow  laxer  in  time,  they  must  be  a little  tightened 
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every  third  day  by  their  straps ; and  if  there  be  no  itching  nor 
pain,  continue  so  till  two-thirds  of  the  time  be  completed,  in  which 
each  of  these  bones  unites  ; afterwards  it  is  to  be  bathed  more 
gently  with  hot  water  ; for  at  first  it  is  necessary  to  dissipate  the 
humours,  and  afterwards  to  make  them  transpire.  Therefore,  it 
must  be  anointed  lightly  with  liquid  cerate,  and  the  surface  of 
the  skin  rubbed  ; and  the  fracture  be  bound  up  more  loosely.  It 
must  be  opened  every  third  day,  and  all  the  applications  be  re- 
peated, exceptthe  hot  water ; only  one  of  the  rollers,  as  often  as 
it  is  loosed,  must  be  withdrawn. 

Of  a fractured  humerus. — The  foregoing  rules  are  general ; the 
following  peculiar  to  each  bone.  If  the  humerus  be  fractured, 
the  extension  must  not  be  made  as  in  anotherlimb,  but  the  patient 
is  placed  in  a high  seat,  and  the  physician  in  a lower  one,  opposite 
to  him.  Then  the  patient’s  fore-arm  is  to  be  supported  by  a ban- 
dage passed  round  it,  and  fastened  behind  the  neck.  This  done, 
a second  bandage,  with  two  heads,  is  to  be  rolled  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  humerus,  and  have  its  too  ends  tied  into  a knot  above 
the  head.  Lastly,  a third  bandage  of  the  like  kind  is  to  be  fastened 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus,  and  carried  downwards,  its  two 
ends  being  also  tied  together.  Then,  from  behind  the  patient’s 
head,  an  assistant  stretching  his  own  arm  through  the  loop  of  the 
second  mentioned  roller,  his  right,  if  the  right  humerus,  is  to  be 
extended  ; his  left,  if  the  left  humerus,  takes  hold  of  a stick  placed 
between  the  patient’s  thighs ; the  physician  also  sets  his  right 
foot,  if  he  be  to  operate  upon  the  left  humerus,  his  lelt,  if  upon 
the  right,  on  the  third  of  these  rollers ; and  at  the  same  time  the 
assistant  raises  the  one  roller,  and  the  physician  depresses  the 
other;  by  which  means  the  humerus  is  gently  extended.  If  the 
fracture  be  in  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the  bone,  shorter  rollers 
are  required  ; if  in  the  superior,  longer;  so  that  they  may  be  ex- 
tended from  thence  over  the  breast,  under  the  other  armpit  to 
the  shoulders.  In  binding  it  up,  the  fore-arm  must  be  so  inclined, 
and  the  affected  part  put  into  such  a position  by  the  bandages, 
that  the  suspending  the  fore-arm  afterwards  do  not  turn  the  hu- 
merus any  other  way  than  when  it  was  bound  up.  And  the 
fore-arm  being  hung,  the  humerus  is  to  be  also  gently  tied  down  to 
the  side  ; by  which  means  it  will  be  prevented  from  moving,  and, 
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therefore,  the  bones  continue  as  they  have  been  set.  When  we 
come  to  the  application  of  splints,  these  ought  to  be  longest  on 
the  external  side,  shorter  on  the  fore  part,  but  shortest  of  all 
under  the  armpit.  And  when  the  humerus  is  fractured  near  the 
cubitus,  they  must  be  pretty  often  removed,  lest  the  tendons  there 
grow  rigid,  and  the  fore-arm  be  rendered  useless.  Whenever 
they  are  removed,  the  fracture  must  beheld  in  the  hand  ; and  the 
cubitus  fomented  with  hot  water,  and  rubbed  over  with  soft 
cerate  ; and  splints  must  either  not  be  put  upon  the  processes 
of  the  cubitus  at  all,  or  they  must  be  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  others. 

Of  a fracture  of  the  fore-arm.  —But  if  there  is  a fracture  in  the 
fore-arm,  it  must  be  first  of  all  considered  whether  one  bone  or 
both  be  broken  ; not  that  there  is  any  different  method  of  cure  to 
he  used  ; but  first  that  the  extension  maybe  the  stronger,  if  both 
bones  be  fractured,  because  the  tendons  must  necessarily  be  less 
contracted,  when  one  of  the  bones  is  entire,  and  keeps  them  upon 
the  stretch  ; in  the  next  place,  that  every  thing  which  relates  to 
securing  the  bones  may  be  done  with  the  greater  accuracy,  if 
one  of  them  does  not  help  the  other  ; for  where  one  is  unhurt,  it 
helps  more  than  rollers  and  splints.  The  fore-arm  ought  to  be 
tied  up  with  the  thumb  turned  a little  toward  the  breast ; for 
that  is  the  most  natural  posture  of  the  fore-arm  ; and  after  the 
bandages  are  put  on,  it  is  best  held  in  a scarf,  the  full  breadth  of 
which  is  under  the  fore-arm,  with  its  ends,  which  are  very  nar- 
row, fixed  over  the  neck  ; thus  the  arm  is  conveniently  suspended 
from  the  neck,  and  ought  to  hang  a little  higher  than  the  other 
elbow. 

But  if  any  part  of  the  top  of  the  cubitus  be  fractured,  it  is  im- 
proper to  secure  it  by  bandages,  because  the  fore-arm  becomes  im- 
moveable. And  if  means  only  are  found*  to  remove  the  pain,  it 
remains  as  useful  as  before. 

Fractures  of  the  thighs  and  legs.- — It  is  of  equal  importance  in 


* The  period  in  Linden  and  Almeloveen  runs  thus,  Ac  si  nihil  aliud  quam 
dolori  occurrendum  est,  idem  qui  fuit,  ejus  usus  est ; that  is,  “ And  if  nothing 
else  is  to  be  done  but  to  remove  the  pain,  its  use  continues  the  same  as  be 
fore.”  As  it  is  evident  this  cannot  be  our  author’s  meaning,  I have  followed 
in  the  translation  the  old  reading,  occursum  for  occurrendum. 
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the  leg  for  one  of  the  bones  to  continue  entire.  Both  in  this  and 
the  thigh  it  is  fit  after  binding  it  up  to  put  it  in  a box.  This 
box  ought  to  have  holes  below,  through  which  any  humour  that 
is  discharged  may  descend  ; and  at  the  foot  have  a prop,  which  may 
both  sustain,  and  not  suffer  it  to  slip  ; and  holes  in  the  sides, 
through  whic  h straps  being  past,  some  bars  (moral)  may  keep 
the  leg  and  thigh  in  their  position.  If  it  be  a fracture  of  the  leg, 
this  ought  to  reach  from  the  foot  to  the  ham  ; if  of  the  thigh, 
as  far  as  the  hip  ; if  near  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  so  as  that 
the  hip  likewise  may  be  within  it.  We  ought  not  to  be  ignorant, 
however,  that  a fractured  thigh  becomes  shorter,  because  it  never 
entirely  returns  to  its  former  state  ; and  that  the  person  ever 
after  supports  himself  upon  his  toes  in  that  foot,  which  occasions 
great  weakness  ; however,  it  is  much  worse  where  the  misfortune 
has  been  increased  by  neglect. 

Fractures  of  the  fingers. — It  is  sufficient  to  bind  a finger  to  one 
small  twig,  after  the  inflammation  is  gone. 

Generalrules. — The  foregoingdirectionsare  confined  to  the  cases 
relating  to  particular  limbs;  the  following  are  general:  fastingfor 
some  days  at  first ; then,  when  the  callus  is  growing,  a pretty  full  diet 
long  abstinence  from  wine;  plentiful  fomentations  of  hot  water, 
while  the  inflammation  continues  ; when  that  has  ceased,  they 
must  be  more  sparing;  lastly  a pretty  long  but  gentle  rubbing  of 
liquid  cerate  into  the  more  remote  parts.  Nor  must  the  limb  be 
immediately  put  upon  exercise,  but  by  degrees  returned  to  its 
former  motions. 

The  case  is  a good  deal  worse,  when,  besides  the  fracture  of 
the  bone,  there  is  also  a wound  in  the  flesh  ; and  particularly  if 
that  happen  in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  or  arm  ; for  the  inflam- 
mations there  are  much  greater,  and  they  are  more  liable  to  gan- 
grenes. And  generally  where  the  bones  of  the  thigh  have  slipped 
past  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it  off.  The  arm  is  also  en- 
dangered in  the  same  circumstances,  but  is  more  easily  pre- 
served. And  these  dangers  are  still  more  to  be  apprehended,  if 
the  fracture  be  near  the  joints;  therefore,  such  a case  must  be 
treated  with  more  care,  and  the  muscle  must  be  cut  through 
transversely  over  the  middle  of  the  wound  ; and  if  the  hemor- 
rhage has  been  but  small,  the  patient  must  be  bled,  and  exte- 
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nuated  by  fasting  for  ten  days.  And  though  the  other  limbs  may 
he  extended  slowly,  and  the  bones  reduced  gently  to  their  place  ; 
yet  in  these  it  is  not  quite  expedient  either  to  extend  the  ten- 
dons or  handle  the  bones.  And  the  patient  must  be  allowed  to 
keep  them  in  the  position  that  is  easiest  to  him.  To  all  such 
wounds  must  be  applied  at  first  lint  dipped  in  wine,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  a very  little  rose- oil ; the  other  management  is  the  same 
as  above  recommended.  They  are  to  he  bound  up  with  rollers 
broader*  than  the  wound  ; which  must  he  applied  looser  than  if 
there  was  not  a wound  there  ; and  as  the  wound  is  more  liable  to 
corruption  and  a gangrene,  we  are,  by  a number  of  rollers,  to 
manage  it  so,  that  though  they  are  slack,  they  may  keep  the 
bones  firm. 

This  method  may  he  followed  in  the  thigh  or  arm,  provided 
the  hones  have  chanced  to  return  to  their  proper  place ; but 
if  they  be  in  any  different  situation,  they  must  only  have  such  a 
bandage,  as  will  keep  on  the  medicine  that  is  applied.  The  other 
directions  I gave  before  must  be  observed ; except  that  neither 
splints  nor  boxes  he  used,  with  which  the  wound  cannot  heal  ; 
but  only  more  and  broader  rollers  are  necessary ; and  both  hot 
oil  and  wine  must  be  poured  upon  them  now  and  then  ; more 
frequently  the  latter.  At  the  beginning  the  patient  must  fast ; 
the  wound  must  be  bathed  with  hot  water ; he  must  avoid  the 
cold  ; and  recourse  must  be  had  to  medicines  for  promoting  di- 
gestion of  the  wound,  and  the  more  care  must  be  taken  of  the 
wound  than  the  bone  ; for  that  reason  it  must  be  opened  every 
day  and  dressed. 

In  the  mean  time,  should  any  small  fragment  of  the  bone  pro- 
ject, if  it  be  blunt,  it  must  be  reduced  into  its  place  ; if  sharp,  its 
point,  when  long,  must  first  be  cut  off,  when  short,  filed,  and,  in 
either  case,  smoothed  with  a chisel ; and  then  it  must  be  re- 
tui-ned  in  again.  And  if  that  cannot  be  done  by  the  hand,  a vul- 
sella, such  as  workmen  make  use  of,  must  be  applied  with  that 


* I follow  here  the  old  reading,  latioribus  for  laxioribus  in  Linden,  of  which 
I could  find  no  proper  sense.  In  the  following  words  I have  also  removed 
the  point  at  vulnus  potest,  as  the  ancient  editions  have  it,  and  the  connection 
seems  to  require. 
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part*  which  turns  inward  to  the  sharp  point  of  the  bone,  that  by 
its  convex  part  the  prominent  bone  may  be  thrust  into  its  place. 
If  it  be  too  large,  and  covered  by  small  membranes,  we  should 
allow  these  to  be  dissolved  by  medicines,  and  when  the  bone  is 
laid  bare,  cut  it  off,  which  is  to  be  done  pretty  early,  and  after- 
wards in  this  method  we  may  let  the  bone  unite,  and  the  wound 
heal ; the  first  in  its  proper  time,  and  the  other  as  the  circum- 
stances admit. 

Sometimes,  too,  it  happens  in  a large  wound,  that  some  frag- 
ments, as  it  were  mortify,  and  do  notunite  with  the  rest.  This 
may  be  discovered  from  the  quantity  of  discharge  ; which  makes 
it  necessary  to  open  the  ulcer  oftener  than  it  is  dresssed  ; and  the 
consequence  generally  is,  that  this  bone,  after  some  days,  of  itself 
falls  off ; otherwise,  though  the  condition  of  the  wound  is  misera- 
able  enough  before,  that  often  increases  it,  and  makes  it  more 
tedious  of  cure.  The  bone,  too,  is  often  broke  away,  when  the 
skin  is  entire,  and  immediately  an  itching  and  pain  come  on. 
Wherefore,  if  that  happens,  it  is  proper  to  open  it  the  sooner, 
and  bathe  it  in  the  summer  time  with  cold  water;  and  in  the 
winter  with  water  just  warm  ; and  then  apply  myrtle  cerate. 

Sometimes  the  fracture,  by  some  points,  like  prickles,  irritates 
the  flesh;  which  being  discovered  by  the  itchings  and  prickings, 
the  physician  must  open  it,  and  cut  off  these  points.  The  other 
part  of  the  cure  is  the  same  in  both  these  cases  as  in  a recent 
wound.  When  the  ulcer  is  clean,  nourishing  food  must  be  taken. 
If  the  limb  is  still  too  short,  and  the  bones  are  not  in  their  places,  a 


* This  is  according  to  Linden’s  edition.  None  of  the  more  ancient  seem 
to  give  the  true  reading  of  this  whole  passage  taken  together,  but  some  of 
them  afford  hints.  Instead  of  Acute  ossis  prominentis  cuspidi,  Pinzi  has 
Recte  sc  habendi  capiti ; others  Recte  se  habenti  capiti.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
think  Morgagni’s  (Ep.  v.  p.  12D.)  reflections  upon  this  passage  extremely 
probable  ; our  author  had  before  ordered  a sharp  point  of  a fragment  to  be 
either  cut  off  or  filed  down,  and  smoothed  ; he  is  now  considering  how  the 
fragment  itselfis  to  be  replaced.  If  we  read  it  thus,  the  sense  seems  to  be 
pretty  clear  : ,V ulsella,  quali  fabri  utuntur , injicienda  est  capiti  ossis  recte 
habenti,  ab  ea  parte,  qua  sima  est,  S;c.,  that  is,  “A  workman’s  vulsella  should 
be  applied  with  that  part,  which  turns  inward,  to  the  sound  end  of  the  bone, 
that  by  its  convex  part  the  prominent  bone  may  be  thrust  into  its  place.” 
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wedge  of  the  smallest  and  smoothest  kind  must  be  putinbetween 
them,  with  its  head  standing  out  a little,  and  the  thick  part  of  it 
must  be  be  drove  farther  in  every  day,  till  that  limb  be  equal  to 
the  other.  Then  the  wedge  must  be  taken  out,  and  the  wound 
healed  up.  When  a cicatrix  is  brought  on,  it  must  be  bathed  with 
a decoction  of  myrtle,  ivy,  and  other  like  vervains  cold ; and  a 
drying  medicine  applied  upon  it ; and,  in  this  case,  there  is  a 
greater  necessity  for  rest,  till  the  limb  recover  its  strength. 

When  the  bones  happen  not  to  unite,  because  they  have  been 
often  opened,  and  often  moved,  the  method  of  cure  is  obvious  ; 
for  they  may  unite.  If  the  fracture  be  of  long  standing,  the  limb 
must  be  extended,  to  create  a fresh  injury ; the  bones  must  be  se- 
parated from  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  their  surfaces  may  be 
roughened  by  rubbing  against  each  other,  and  if  there  be  any  fat 
substance,  it  may  be  abraded,  and  the  whole  of  it  become,  as  it 
were,  recent ; great  care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  wound 
tendons  or  muscles.  Then  it  must  be  bathed  with  a decoction 
of  pomegranate  bark  in  wine;  and  the  same  mixed  with  the  white 
of  eggs  must  be  applied  to  it ; on  the  third  day  it  must  be  opened, 
and  bathed  with  a decoction  of  the  vervains  above-mentioned ; 
which  must  be  repeated  on  the  fifth  day,  and  splints  put  round 
it;  the  other  steps  both  before  and  after,  which  I directed  already, 
must  be  taken  in  the  same  manner.  However,  sometimes,  the 
bones  unite  obliquely;*  and  thus  the  limb  becomes  both  shorter 
and  deformed,  and  if  the  ends  are  pretty  sharp,  continual  prickings 
are  felt : for  this  reason  the  bones  ought  to  be  fractured  again,  and 
put  in  a proper  direction.  It  is  done  in  this  manner.  The  limb 
is  fomented  with  plenty  of  hot  water,  and  rubbed  over  with  liquid 
cerate  and  extended  ; in  the  mean  time,  the  physician  handling 
the  bones,  the  callus  being  yet  tender,  separates  them  by  his 
hands,  and  forces  the  part  that  projects  into  its  place ; and  if  that 
is  not  effectual,  on  that  side,  to  which  the  bone  inclines,  he  puts 

* Solent  tamen  interdum  adversa  inter  se  ossa  conservere .]  Thus  Linden 
and  Almeloveen.  But  by  what  follows  it  is  plain  adversa  was  never  wrote  by 
our  author  in  this  place.  Many  editions  have  transversa;  others  diversa, 
which  I think  is  the  only  probable  reading,  and  have  taken  it  in  the  same 
sense  as  Morgagni  does. — Ep.  vi.  p.  164. 
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a regula  wrapped  up  in  wool ; and  by  thus  binding  it  up,  brings  it 
to  a habit  of  lodging  in  its  former  place. 

Sometimes,  also,  though  the  bones  have  united  as  they  should 
do,  too  large  a callus  grows  upon  them  ; and,  therefore,  the  part 
is  swelled.  When  this  happens,  the  limb  must  be  rubbed  gently 
fora  long  time,  with  oil,  salt,  and  nitre,  and  bathed  with  plenty  of 
salt  water  ; a discutient  malagma  must  be  applied,  and  a tight 
bandage  put  on  ; and  the  patient,  must  eat  herbage,  and  take 
vomits;  by  which  course  the  callus  is  reduced  together  with  the 
flesh.  Some  good  is  done  by  an  application  of  mustard  and  a fig 
upon  another  limb,  till  it  corrode  a little,  and  derive  the  matter  to 
that  part.  When  the  tumor  is  lessened  by  these  means,  the 
person  may  return  to  his  ordinary  course  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  LUXATIONS. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  treated  of  fractures.  Now,  the  bones 
are  dislocated  in  two  ways.  For,  sometimes,  those  that  are  joined 
together,  separate  from  each  other,  as  when  the  broad  bone  of 
the  scapula  recedes  from  the  humerus,"*  and  in  the  fore-arm  the 
radius  from  the  cubitus,  and  in  the  leg,  the  tibia  from  the  fibula, 
and  sometimes,  in  leaping,  the  heel-bone  from  the  ancle  ; which 
last,  however,  seldom  happens.  Sometimes  the  articulations  are 
displaced.  I shall  speak  first  of  the  former. 

When  such  an  accident  happens,  the  part  is  immediately  hol- 
low', and  by  pressing  upon  it  with  the  finger,  one  feels  a cavity. 
After  that,  a violent  inflammation  comes  on,  and  particularly  in 
the  ancle  ; for  generally  it  occasions  fevers,  and  gangrenes,  and 
either  convulsions  or  contractions,  which  draw  the  head  down 
upon  the  shoulders.  To  avoid  which  the  same  method  must  be 
followed  here,  as  in  injuries  of  the  moveable  bones.  And,  when- 

* Os  scapularum  ab  humero  recedit.]  Morgagni  very  ingeniously  suspects 
that  instead  of  ah  humero,  our  author  wrote  ab  jugulo,  because  the  clavicle 
is  joined  with  the  scapula,  as  the  tibia  with  the  fibula.  Ep.  vii.  p.  201).  As 
it  mnv  stands,  ab  humero,  it  would  come  under  the  second  head  ; modo  arti- 
culi suis  sedibus  excidunt. 
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ever  it  happens,  the  medicines  prescribed  before  must  be  laid  on 
these  parts  to  remove  the  pain  and  tumor  ; for  bones  once  sepa- 
rated in  this  manner  never  come  together  again ; and  though 
some  degree  of  comeliness  be  attainable  in  the  part,  yet  it  is  of  no 
use.* 

But  the  lower  jaw  and  the  vertebrae,  and  all  the  joints,  though 
they  be  secured  by  strong  ligaments,  are  luxated  by  the  force  of 
a blow,  or  when  the  ligaments  are  either  ruptured,  or  some  way 
weakened  ; and  more  easily  in  children  or  lads,  than  in  those, 
that  are  more  robust.  And  they  slip  out  forward  and  backward, 
and  inward  and  outward  ; some  of  them  in  all  these  ways,  others 
in  particular  ways.  And  there  are  some  general  signs  belonging 
to  all,  others  peculiar  to  each  one  ; for  there  is  always  a tumor 
in  that  part,  to  which  the  bone  is  propelled,  and  a cavity  in  that 
from  whence  it  recedes.  Now  these  marks  are  common  to  them 
all  ; the  others  peculiar  to  the  several  bones  will  be  mentioned, 
when  I speak  of  each  case  distinctly. 

But  though  all  the  articulations  may  be  dislocated,  they  cannot 
be  all  replaced ; for  the  head  is  never  reduced,  nor  a vertebra  in 
the  spine,  nor  a jaw-bone,  which  being  out  on  both  sides  has 
raised  an  inflammation  before  it  could  be  returned.  Again, 
those,  that  slip  out  from  the  fault  of  the  ligaments,  when  they 
are  forced  into  their  places,  give  way  again.  And  those  that 
have  been  dislocated  in  childhood,  and  have  not  been  reduced, 
grow  less  than  the  rest ; and  the  flesh  of  all  these,  that  are  not 
in  their  place,  is  decayed,  and  more  so  in  the  member  nearest  to 
it,  than  in  one  beyond  it.  For  instance,  if  the  humerus  is  not  in 
its  place,  the  arm  wastes  more  than  the  fore-arm,  and  that  more 
than  the  hand.  Then,  according  to  the  situations,  and  the  nature 
of  the  accidents,  there  is  left  either  more  or  less  use  of  the  limb  ; 
and  the  more  use  remains  of  it,  the  less  it  is  wasted. 

* Etui  aliquid  decoris  eo  loco,  sic  nihil  usus  admittitur.']  Thus  Linden  and 
Almeloveen,  and  I find  no  other  variation  in  any  of  the  copies,  except  sit  for 
sic,  which  does  not  alter  the  sense.  Our  author  had  said  immediately  before, 
“ That  bones  thus  separated  never  come  together  again,”  which  makes  it 
improbable  he  would  add,  “ That  some  comeliness  would  remain.”  For  this 
reason  1 suspect  we  should  read  amittitur  for  admittitur,  and  then  the 
meaning  will  be  quite  opposite  ; thus,  “ And  though  their  comeliness  is  im- 
paired, yet  their  use  continues  the  same  as  before.” 
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Now  whatever  is  dislocated  should  be  reduced  before  an  in- 
flammation begins.  If  that  has  already  seized  it,  till  it  cease,  it 
must  not  be  meddled  with;  after  its  removal,  trial  must  be  made 
in  such  limbs  as  are  reducible.  A great  deal  depends  upon  the 
habit  both  of  the  body  and  the  ligaments  ; for  if  the  body  be 
slender,  or  humid,  or  if  the  ligaments  be  weak,  the  bone  is  more 
quickly  reduced;  but  it  is  both  more  liable  to  dislocation,  and  is 
less  firmly  held  after  it  is  reduced.*  Bodies  of  the  contrary 
qualities  hold  it  faster  in  its  place;  but  when  once  forced  out, 
admit  of  its  return  with  difficulty.  It  is  proper  to  alleviate  the 
inflammation  by  applying  sordid  wool  squeezed  out  of  vinegar  ; 
and  if  the  misfortune  be  in  a strong  articulation,  to  abstain  from 
food  for  three,  and  sometimes  even  five  days ; to  drink  warm 
water  till  the  thirst  be  gone  ; to  observe  these  rules  more  strictly 
in  luxations  of  those  bones,  that  are  held  by  strong,  large 
muscles;  and  much  more  so  if  a fever  has  ensued  ; on  the  fifth 
day  to  foment  with  hot  water  ; and  taking  away  the  wool,  to 
apply  cerate  made  of  Cyprine-oil,  with  the  addition  of  nitre,  till 
the  inflammation  be  entirely  removed.  Then  it  is  proper  to  use 
friction  to  the  limb,  to  take  food  of  good  juices,  wine  in  moderate 
quantity  ; and  by  this  time,  to  make  some  use  of  the  limb  ; 
because  motion,  as  it  is  extremely  hurtful  in  pain,  so  it  is  very 
salutary  when  the  pain  is  removed.  These  observations  are 
general ; I shall  now  treat  of  the  particular  cases. 

* 111  a luxation  of  the  humerus  from  a lax  habit,  Hippocrates  advises 
the  use  of  the  actual  cautery,  but  with  great  caution,  for  fear  of  injuring  the 
blood  vessels  or  tendons  ; and  when  the  ulcers  are  clean  and  fit  for  cica- 
trizing, to  bind  the  arm  close  down  to  the  side,  and  allow  no  motion,  that 
the  cicatrix  may  contract  the  part  the  more,  and  strengthen  the  joint.'  He 
censures  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  who  cauterized  on  the  external  and 
anterior  side,  whichever  way  the  bone  had  been  luxated,  and  observes  that 
when  the  humerus  is  liable  to  slip  into  the  arm  pit,  this  would  rather  push 
it  downward,  than  prevent  its  luxation.  He  proposed,  therefore,  the  new 
method  of  applying  the  cautery  to  that  part,  toward  which  the  bone  is 
liable  to  be  protruded.  Hippocrat.  de  Articul.  p.  787,  788,  and  789. 
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OF  A LUXATED  MAXILLA. 

In  a dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  it  is  pushed  forward,  but 
sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  both.  If  on  one  side,  it 
inclines  together  with  the  chin  to  the  contrary  side,  the  teeth  do 
not  answer  to  each  other,  but  the  canine  teeth  below  are  opposite 
to  the  incisores;  if  on  both  sides,  the  chin  leaves  its  place,  and  is 
protruded  to  the  external  part ; and  the  lower  teeth  come 
farther  out  than  the  upper ; and  the  muscles  of  the  temples 
appear  tense.  The  patient,  as  soon  as  possible,  must  be  placed  in 
a seat  in  such  a manner,  that  an  assistant  may  secure  his  head 
behind ; or  he  may  be  seated  near  a wall,  putting  a hard  leather 
cushion  between  the  wall  and  his  head,  and  let  his  head  be 
pressed  upon  the  cushion  hy  an  assistant,  that  it  may  be  kept 
the  steadier ; then  the  thumbs  of  the  physician  being  wrapped 
up  with  linen  cloths,  or  rollers,  that  they  may  not  slip,  must  be 
introduced  into  his  mouth  ; and  the  fingers  must  be  applied  ex- 
ternally. When  the  maxilla  is  firmly  grasped,  if  the  luxation  be 
on  one  side,  the  chin  must  be  shook,  and  brought  towards  the 
throat ; then  at  the  same  time  his  head  must  be  held,  and  the 
chin  being  raised,  the  maxilla  forced  into  its  place,  and  the 
mouth  shut;  and  all  this  must  be  done  almost  in  the  same 
instant.  But  if  the  luxation  be  on  both  sides,  the  same  method 
must  be  taken  ; but  the  jaw-bone  must  be  forced  back  equally  on 
both  sides.  When  the  bone  is  replaced,  if  the  case  was  attended 
with  a pain  of  the  eyes  and  neck,  blood  must  be  taken  from  the 
arm.  And  as  liquid  food  at  first  is  proper  for  all  persons,  whose 
bones  have  been  dislocated,  so  particularly  in  this  circumstance  ; 
where  even  frequent  speaking,  by  the  motion  of  the  mouth, 
hurts  the  nerves  of  the  temples.* 

* This  is  according  to  the  reading  of  Linden  and  Almelovcen.  The  old 
editions  have  adeo  ut  sermo  quoque  frequens  motu  oris  per  nervos  Iredat ; 
that  is,  that  even  frequent  speaking , by  the  motion  of  the  mouth  by  the  nerves, 
hurts.  See  Morgagni,  ep.  v.  p.  130. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OP  A LUXATION  OF  THE  HEAD. 

In  the  first  part,  of  this  book,  I have  already  observed,  that  the 
head  is  secured  upon  the  neck  by  two  processes  received  into  two 
depressions  of  the  upper  vertebra.  These  processes  are  some- 
times dislocated  toward  the  posterior  part;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  nerves  below  the  occiput  are  extended,  the 
chin  is  fixed  upon  the  breast,  and  the  patient  can  neither  drink, 
nor  speak,  and  sometimes  discharges  his  semen  involuntarily. 
Such  patients  die  very  quickly.  1 judged  it  necessary  to  mention 
this  case,  not  because  there  is  any  cure  for  it ; but  that  it  might 
be  known  by  its  symptoms,  and  if  any  should  lose  a friend  in 
this  way,  they  may  not  think  it  was  for  want  of  a physician. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  A LUXATION  IN  THE  SPINE. 

The  same  misfortune  attends  those  whose  vertebra1  of  the  spine 
are  luxated.  For  this  cannot  happen,  unless  both  the  medulla, 
which  passes  through  the  middle,  and  the  two  membranes,  that 
go  through  the  two  processes  on  the  sides,  as  also  the  ligaments, 
that  secure  them,  be  ruptured.  They  arc  dislocated  both  back- 
ward and  forward  ; both  above  and  below  the  transverse  septum. 
As  they  slip  the  one  way  or  the  other,  there  will  be  either  a 
swelling  or  a cavity  behind.  If  this  happens  above  the  septum, 
the  hands  become  paralytic,  a vomiting  or  convulsions  follow, 
the  breath  is  oppressed,  and  a violent  pain  and  deafness  ensue. 
If  below  the  septum,  the  thighs  are  paralytic,  the  urine  is  sup- 
pressed, and  sometimes  it  even  flows  involuntarily.  Though  a 
person  does  not  in  such  cases  die  so  quickly  as  where  the  head  is 
luxated,  yet  it  commonly  happens  within  three  days;  for  what 
Hippocrates  has  directed  in  a vertebra  luxated  externally,  that 
the  patient  must  be  laid  prone,  and  extended,  and  then  a person 
ought  to  stand  upon  him  with  his  heel  and  force  it  in,  must  be 
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understood  of  those  that  are  but  partially  displaced,  not  of  these 
that  are  entirely  luxated  ; for  sometimes  a weakness  of  the  liga- 
ments causes  a vertebra  to  protuberate  forwards,  though  it  be 
not  dislocated  ; this  is  not  mortal.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  force 
it  back  from  the  internal  part.  If  any  vertebra  be  reduced  from 
the  external  side,  it  generally  returns  again,  unless,  which  is 
very  rare,  the  tone  of  the  nerves  be  restored.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  A LUXATION  OF  THE  HUMERUS. 

The  humerus  slips  sometimes  into  the  axilla,  sometimes  forward. 
If  it  has  fallen  into  the  arm-pit,  the  cubitus  recedes  from  the 
body,  and  cannot  be  brought  upward  with  the  humerus  to  the 
ear  of  the  same  side  ; also  that  arm  is  longer  than  the  other  ; if 
forward,  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm  is  extended,  but  not  to 
its  full  length;  and  the  cubitus  is  moved  with  more  difficulty 
forward  than  backward. 

Therefore,  if  the  humerus  has  fallen  into  the  armpit,  and  the 
patient  be  young,  or  of  a lax  habit,  so  that  the  ligaments  are 
weak,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  him  in  a seat;  and  to  order  one 
assistant  to  draw  back  gently  the  head  of  the  broad  bone  of  the 
scapula,  and  another  to  extend  the  fore-arm  ; while  the  physician 
himself  sitting  behind,  with  his  knife  under  the  patient’s  armpit, 
forces  the  humerus  upwards,  and  at  the  same  time  presses 
the  scapula  with  one  hand,  while  he  pushes  the  cubitus  to  the  side 
with  the  other. 

But  if  the  patient  be  of  a large  stature,  or  the  ligaments  more 
robust,  a wooden  spatha  is  necessary,  of  the  thickness  of  two 
fingers,  and  so  long  as  to  reach  from  the  armpit  to  the  fingers. 
In  the  top  of  it  is  a small  round  head  a little  hollowed,  that  it 
may  receive  some  part  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  ; and  in  three 
places,  at  due  distances,  there  are  two  holes  made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  soft  straps.  This  spatha  being  wrapped  up  in  a roller, 
that  it  may  hurt  the  less,  is  applied  from  the  fore-arm  to  the  arm- 
pit,  in  such  a manner,  that  the  head  of  it  is  put  under  the  axilla ; 
then  it  is  tied  to  the  arm  by  its  straps,  in  one  place  a little  below 

* I follow  here  the  old  editions  in  reading  restituta  for  destituta. 
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the  head  of  the  humerus,  another  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  the 
third  above  the  hand  ; to  which  purpose  the  distances  of  the  holes 
are  then  also  to  be  adapted.  The  arm  being  thus  tied  up  is  put  over 
a step  of  a ladder,  so  high,  that  the  patient  cannot  stand  upon  the 
ground ; and  at  the  same  time  his  body  is  suffered  to  sink  on  one 
side,  and  his  arm  kept  extended  on  the  other  ; the  effect  is, 
that  the  head  of  the  humerus,  being  impelled  by  the  head  of  the 
spatha,  is  forced  into  its  place,  sometimes  with  a crack,  some- 
times without  it.  It  appears  from  Hippocrates  alone,  that  there 
are  many  other  methods ; but  none  of  them  has  been  more  ap- 
proved by  experience  than  this. 

But  if  the  humerus  is  luxated  forward,  the  patient  roust  be 
laid  on  his  back,  and  a roller  or  strap  put  round  the  middle  of 
the  arm-pit,  and  the  ends  of  it  delivered  to  one  assistant  behind 
the  patient’s  head,  and  his  fore-arm  to  another;  then  the  first 
must  be  ordered  to  extend  the  strap,  and  the  other  the  fore-arm  ; 
and  the  physician  must  thrust  back  the  patient’s  head  with  his 
left  hand,  and  with  his  right  raise  the  cubitus  together  with  the 
humerus,  and  force  the  bone  into  its  place;  which  in  this  case  is 
more  easily  reduced  than  in  the  former. 

When  the  humerus  is  replaced,  wool  must  be  put  under  the 
arm-pit;  that  if  the  bone  was  in  the  interior  part,  it  may  pre- 
vent its  returning;  if  forward,  that  it  may  however  be  more 
conveniently  rolled  up.  Then  the  roller  being  first  carried  under 
the  arm-pit,  ought  to  surround  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  passing 
over  the  breast  to  the  other  arm-pit,  and  from  that  to  the  scapulm, 
and  back  again  to  the  head  of  the  luxated  humerus,  it  must  be 
carried  round  in  this  manner  several  times,  till  the  head  of  the 
humerus  be  well  secured.  The  humerus  being  thus  bound  up  is 
better  fixed,  if  it  be  drawn  close  to  the  side,  and  tied  down  to  it 
with  a roller. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  A LUXATION  OP  THE  CUBITUS. 

I*  rom  what  has  been  said  in  the  first  part  of  this  book,  it  may 
be  understood,  that  three  bones  meet  together  at  the  elbow,  the 
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humerus,  radius,  and  cubitus.  If  the  cubitus,  which  is  fixed  to 
the  humerus,  separates  from  it,  the  radius,  which  is  contiguous 
to  it,  is  sometimes  dislocated,  and  sometimes  remains  firm. 
Now  the  cubitus  may  be  luxated  in  all  the  four  different  ways. 
If  it  be  displaced  forward,  the  fore-arm  is  extended  and  cannot 
be  bent  ; if  backward,  the  fore-arm  is  bent,  cannot  be  extended, 
and  is  shorter  than  the  other ; sometimes  it  brings  on  a fever 
and  bilious  vomiting;  if  externally  or  internally,  the  fore-arm 
is  stretched,  but  is  a little  bent  to  that  part,  from  whence  the 
bone  has  receded. 

Whatever  species  it  be,  the  method  of  reduction  is  the  same 
(and  not  only  in  the  cubitus,  but  in  all  the  larger  limbs,  which 
are  joined  in  the  articulation  by  a long  process),  to  extend  both 
limbs  different  ways,  till  there  be  a void  space  between  the 
bones  ; and  then  to  thrust  the  luxated  bone  from  that  side,  into 
which  it  has  prolapsed,  to  the  contrary.  However,  the  methods  of 
extension  are  various,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  ligaments, 
and  the  position  of  the  luxated  bones.  And  sometimes  the 
hands  alone  are  used,  sometimes  other  means. 

Therefore  if  the  cubitus  is  displaced  forward,  it  is  sufficient  for 
it  to  be  extended  by  two  hands,  sometimes  assisted  by  two  straps  ; 
then  some  round  body  must  be  put  into  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
and  upon  that  the  cubitus  is  to  be  suddenly  forced  towards  the 
humerus.  But  in  the  other  cases,  the  best  method  is  to  extend 
the  fore-arm  in  the  same  manner,  as  was  directed  in  a fractured 
humerus,  and  then  to  reduce  the  bones. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  cure  is  the  same  as  in  the  other 
luxations;  only  this  must  be  sooner,  and  more  frequently 
opened,  also  more  plentifully  fomented  with  hot  water,  and 
rubbed  longer  with  oil,  and  nitre,  and  salt.  For  the  cubitus, 
whether  it  remain  displaced,  or  be  reduced,  is  more  quickly 
surrounded  by  a callus  than  any  other  joint,  and  if  this  grows, 
while  the  arm  is  at  rest,  it  afterwards  prevents  its  flexure. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OP  A LUXATED  HAND. 

The  hand  too  may  be  displaced  in  all  the  four  directions.  If  it 
slips  backward,  the  fingers  cannot  be  extended  ; if  forward,  they 
cannot  be  bent ; if  on  either  side,  the  hand  is  turned  to  the 
opposite,  that  is,  either  toward  the  thumb  or  the  little  finger, 
and  may  be  replaced  without  much  dilficulty.  The  hand  and 
fore-arm  should  be  extended  on  something  that  is  hard,  and 
will  not  give  way,  the  hand  being  prone,  if  the  luxation  was  to 
the  posterior  part;  and  supine,  if  forward;  if  internally  or 
externally,  it  should  be  laid  on  the  side.  When  the  ligaments 
are  sufficiently  stretched,  if  the  luxation  was  lateral,  it  must  be 
repelled  to  the  contrary  side  by  the  hands ; but  where  it  was 
forward,  or  backward,  some  hard  body  is  to  be  put  upon  it,  and 
pressed  upon  the  prominent  bone  by  the  hand,  which  additional 
force  pushes  it  more  easily  into  its  place. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  LUXATIONS  IN  THE  PALM. 

The  bones  also  in  the  palm  arc  sometimes  dislocated,  and  that 
either  forward  or  backward.  For  they  cannot  be  luxated 
laterally  by  reason  of  the  resistance  from  the  parallel  bones  on 
each  side.  There  is  only  one  indication  of  it,  which  is  common 
to  them  all ; a tumor  in  that  part  to  which  the  bone  comes, 
and  a cavity  in  the  other,  from  which  it  recedes.  But  the  bone 
being  well  pressed  by  a finger,  returns  without  extension  to  its 
place. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  LUXATED  FINGERS. 

In  the  fingers  there  are  as  many  different  cases,  and  the  same 
signs,  as  in  the  hands.  But  an  etjual  degree  of  force  is  not 
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necessary  in  their  extension ; because  the  several  bones  are 
shorter,  anrl  the  ligaments  less  strong.  They  ought  only  to  be  ex- 
tended upon  a table,  when  the  luxatio  is  forward  or  backward  ; 
and  then  compressed  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  that  thus  the 
finger  may  be*  restored  to  the  place  from  whence  it  slipped. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OP  A LUXATION  OF  THE  FEMUR 

Having  treated  of  the  humerus,!  what  I said  there  may  seem 
to  suffice  for  the  lower  extremities  ; for  there  is  some  similitude 
in  this  case  between  the  femur  and  humerus,  the  tibia  and 
cubitus,  the  foot  and  hand.  However  something  must  be  said  in 
particular  about  these. 

The  femur  is  protruded  in  all  the  four  ways  ; most  frequently 
to  the  internal  part,  next  externally,  very  rarely  forward  or 
backward.  If  it  be  luxated  internally,  the  leg  is  longer  and 
turned  round  externally  more  than  the  other ; for  the  toes  point 
outward.  If  to  the  external  part,  it  is  shorter  and  bowed  inward, 
and  the  foot  turns  the  same  way;  the  heel  in  walking  does  not 
touch  the  ground,  but  the  person  rests  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot ; and  in  this  case,  the  leg  sustains  the  superior 
part  of  the  body  better  than  in  the  former,  and  less  needs  the 
help  of  a staff.  If  forward,  the  leg  cannot  be  bent,  and  being 
extended,  is  as  long  at  the  heel  as  the  other ; but  the  toes  are 
turned  less  inward  ; also  the  pain  is  most  violent  in  this  case  ; 
and'the  urine  very  liable  to  be  suppressed  ; when  the  inflamma- 

* In  Linden  and  Almeloveen,  ut  ita  id  locum , unde  lapsus  est  digitus, 
restituatur.  Morgagni  (ep.  vi.  p.  166.)  observes,  that  our  author  had  said, 
there  were  as  many  different  cases  and  the  same  signs  as  in  the  hands ; but, 
according  to  this  reading,  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  cure  of  lateral  luxations. 
Whereas  the  whole  is  set  right  by  restoring  the  old  reading,  which  was,  in- 
stead of  these  words,  that  are  quoted  from  the  original,  Atque  id,  quod  in 
latus  elapsum  est,  digitis  restitui,  i.  e.  “ And  that  which  is  luxated  laterally 
ought  to  be  reduced  by  the  fingers.” 

+ Cum  de  humeris  dixerim.]  We  might  here  (says  Morgagni)  have  taken 
humeris  for  the  superior  extremities  as  cruribus  for  the  inferior  ; but  the  MS. 
and  all  my  editions  have  cum  de  his  dixerim;  de  his  qunque  (or  as  Stephens 
has  it  de  its  quoque)  quat  in  cruribus,  4>r.  Ep.  vi.  p.  167. 
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tion  together  with  the  pain  have  ceased,  such  patients  walk 
pretty  well,  and  their  foot  is  straight.  If  the  luxation  be  back- 
ward, the  leg  cannot  be  extended;  and  is  shorter;  also  in 
standing,  the  heel  does  not  reach  the  ground. 

But  there  is  a great  danger  attends  the  femur,  that  it  be  either 
difficult  to  reduce,  or  slip  out  again  after  it  is  replaced ; some 
affirm  it  always  comes  out  again;  But  Hippocrates,  and  Diocles, 
and  Philotimu3,  and  Nileus,  and  Heraclides  the  Tarentine,  very 
celebrated  authors,  have  affirmed,  that  they  have  made  a perfect 
cure.  Neither  would  Hippocrates,  Andreas,  Nileus,  Nympho- 
dorus,  Protarchus,  Heraclides,  and  a certain  artificer  too,  have 
contrived  so  great  a variety  of  machines  for  extending  the  femur 
in  this  case,  if  it  were  to  no  purpose.  But  as  this  is  a false 
opinion,  so  on  the  other  hand  it  is  true,  that  the  ligaments  and 
muscles  there  being  very  strong,  if  they  retain  their  natural  firm- 
ness, they  will  hardly  admit  of  a reduction  ; if  they  do  not,  they 
do  not  hold  it  fast  when  reduced. 

Therefore,  trial  must  be  made,  and  if  the  limb  be  but  tender,  it 
is  sufficient  to  make  an  extension  by  one  strap  at  the  groin,  and 
another  at  the  knee ; if  it  he  muscular,  the  extension  will  be 
better  made  by  tying  these  straps  to  strong  sticks;  and  then 
putting  the  lower  ends  of  the  sticks  against  a fulcrum,  and 
pulling  the  upper  ends  with  both  hands.  The  extension  of  the 
limb  is  still  more  strong  upon  a bench,  that  has  axes  at  both  ends, 
to  which  these  straps  are  tied  ; which  being  turned  as  in  a wine- 
press, by  persevering,  they  will  not  only  extend,  but  even  break 
the  ligaments  and  muscles.  Now  the  patient  must  be  laid  upon 
this  bench,  either  prone  or  supine,  or  on  one  side,  so  that  the 
part,  into  which  the  bone  has  slipped,  be  always  uppermost,  and 
that,  from  which  it  has  receded,  lowermost.  When  the  liga- 
ments are  extended,  if  the  bone  is  luxated  forward,  some  round 
body  must  be  put  upon  the  groin  ; and  the  knee  must  suddenly 
be  drawn  towards  the  body,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  as  is  done  in  the  arm ; and  if  the  femur  gives  way 
to  the  flexion,  it  is  reduced. 

But  in  the  other  cases,  where  the  bones  have  receded  a little 
from  each  other,  the  physician  ought  to  force  back  the  prominent 
part;  and  an  assistant  to  push  the  hip  in  a contrary  direction. 
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Wheo  the  bone  is  reduced,  there  is  nothing  different  required  in 
the  treatment,  except  confining  the  patient  longer  to  his  bed ; 
lest  if  the  femur  be  moved,  while  the  ligaments  are  too  lax,  it 
may  slip  out  again.  However  it  may  be  secured  by  keeping  the 
middle  or  upper  part  of  the  joint  in  some  canaliculus.* 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  A LUXATION  OF  THE  KNEE. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  the  knee  slips  inward,  outward,  and 
backward.  Most  authors  have  wrote,  that  it  is  not  displaced 
forward.  And  that  may  appear  very  probable ; as  in  that  place 
the  patella  is  opposed  to  it,  and  likewise  keeps  in  the  head  of  the 
tibia.  But  Meges  has  given  an  instance  of  a person  cured  by 
him,  where  the  luxation  was  forward. 

In  these  cases  the  ligaments  may  be  extended  by  the  same 
means,  which  I recited  in  the  femur.  And  where  the  bone  is 
luxated  backward,  it  is  reduced  in  the  same  manner,  by  some 
round  body  applied  to  the  ham,  and  drawing  up  the  leg.  In  the 
other  cases  the  hands  are  only  to  be  used,  and  then  the  bones  are 
at  the  same  time  forced  different  ways. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OF  A LUXATED  ANCLE. 

The  ancle  is  luxated  in  all  directions.  When  it  is  inward,  the 
sole  of  the  foot  is  turned  outward.  When  the  contrary  case  to 
this  happens,  there  is  also  the  contrary  symptom.  But  if  it  be 
luxated  forward,  the  broad  tendon  behind  is  hard  and  tense ; 
and  the  foot  turns  downward.  If  backward,  the  heel  is  almost 

* This  whole  sentence, Potest  tamen  conditus  articulus  medius  aut  summus 
canaliculo  aliquo  contineri,  in  all  the  old  editions  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
24th  chapter,  and  not  here.— But  Morgagni  (ep.  vi.  p.  169.)  suspects,  and, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  very  justly,  it  should  be  rather  referred  to  luxated  flngnw 
than  toes  and  that  Linden,  guided  by  some  MS.,  had  transferred  it  from  the 
24lh  to  the  19th,  from  whence  it  was  transposed  to  this  place  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  copiers,  where  it  stands  very  improperly. 
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hid,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  enlarged.  This  luxation  is 
reduced  by  the  hands,  the  foot  and  leg  being  first  extended 
different  ways.  And  in  this  case  also  the  patient  must  be  kept 
longer  in  bed;  lest  the  ancle,  which  sustains  the  whole  body, 
yield  beneath  its  load,  and  be  forced  out  again  before  the  liga- 
ments have  recovered  their  strength.  And  at  first  low  shoes 
must  be  used,  lest  the  binding  hurt  the  ancle. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OP  LUXATIONS  IN  THE  SOLES  OP  THE  FEET. 

The  bones  in  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  luxated  in  the  same 
manner,  as  those  in  the  hands  ; and  are  reduced  by  the  same 
methods;  only  it  is  necessary  to  put  a roller  round  the  heel,  lest 
as  the  middle  part  and  extremity  of  the  sole  require  to  be  bound, 
the  ancle  being  left  free,  may  receive  the  redundant  matter,  and 
thus  come  to  suppuration. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OP  LUXATED  TOES. 

In  the  toes  there  is  nothing'  else  required,  than  what  has  been 
directed  before  in  the  fingers. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  LUXATIONS  ATTENDED  WITH  A WOUND. 

These  are  the  methods  to  be  taken,  when  the  bones  have  been 
displaced  without  a wound;  but  they  are  often  dislocated,  and 
the  part  wounded  at  the  same  time.  And  here  the  danger 
is  great,  and  so  much  the  greater,  as  the  limb  is  larger,  and  the 
ligaments  or  muscles,  that  hold  it,  stronger.  And  therefore  from 
the  arm  and  thigh-bones  there  is  danger  of  death : and  if  the 
bones  are  reduced,  there  is  no  hope  ; and  yet,  when  they  are  not 
replaced,  there  is  also  some  danger.  In  both,  the  event  is  the 
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more  to  be  feared,  the  nearer  the  wound  is  to  the  articulation. 
For  Hippocrates  has  asserted,  that  no  bone  could  in  this  case  be 
safely  reduced,  except  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  the  bones  of  the 
feet  and  hands;  and  that  even  here  great  cautipn  must  be  used, 
lest  it  suddenly  destroy  the  patient.  Some  have  reduced  both 
arms,  and  legs ; and  to  prevent  gangrenes  and  convulsions  (which 
in  such  cases  .often  terminate  in  speedy  death),  they  let  blood  from 
the  arm.  But  not  even  a finger  (where,  as  the  malady,  so  also 
the  danger  is  least)  ought  to  be  reduced,  either  while  there  is  an 
inflammation,  or  afterwards,  when  the  bones  have  continued  long 
luxated.  And  farther,  if  after  the  reduction  of  the  bone,  convul- 
sions come  on,  it  must  be  immediately  put  out  again. 

Now  every  member,  that  is  at  once  wounded  and  dislocated, 
and  continues  unreduced,  ought  to  lie  in  the  posture  easiest  to 
the  patient ; provided  it  neither  be  moved  nor  hang  down.  In 
every  case  of  this  kind  the  cure  is  much  promoted  by  long 
fasting ; and  then  the  use  of  those  methods  prescribed  before.  In 
fractured  bones,  where  there  is  a wound,  if  the  naked  bone  pro- 
ject, it  will  always  prevent  its  healing.  Therefore  the  prominent 
part  must  be  cut  away,  and  dry  lint  applied,  and  medicines  not 
greasy  ; till  the  greatest  degree  of  soundness  attainable  in  such  a 
case  be  restored ; for  it  both  leaves  a weakness  behind  it,  and  the 
part  is  covered  with  a thin  cicatrix,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
ever  after  greatly  exposed  to  injuries. 
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its  effect,  the 
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and  arguments 7,11 
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dissected  living 
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by  the  ancients 104 
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Operations,  chirurgical,  the 
proper  season  for  them. 
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